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Our  Natural  Heritage 


Birds  in  Boxes 


by  Jim  Dean 


“ Wild  birds  live 
high-quality , 
entirely  free-range 
lives. . . ” 


It  was  late  afternoon,  and  business  was  brisk  at  the  meat  counter  in  a local  grocery  that  fea- 
tures organic  foods.  The  customer  in  front  of  me  clearly  had  an  agenda.  “Are  these  chickens 
free-range?”  he  asked. 

“They’re  fresh,  never  been  frozen,”  said  the  butcher.  “Also,  they’ve  been  given  no  antibiotics, 
hormones  or  other  stuff  like  that.” 

“But  it’s  basically  a bird  raised  in  a box,  right?”  he  sniffed  indignantly.  “No,  thank  you.  I’ll  get 
my  chicken  somewhere  else.” 

Lots  of  folks  share  similar  sentiments  nowadays.  Unfortunately,  I suspect  their  good  intentions 
are  not  only  generated  by  questionable  information,  but  also  sometimes  represent  the  herd  men- 
tality of  those  who  adopt  a popular  course  of  action  without  questioning  its  motivation  or  ratio- 
nale. Maybe  I should  have  let  matters  be,  but  as  he  turned  to  go,  I spoke  to  him. 

“Things  have  changed  a lot  since  I was  a kid  living  on  a farm,”  I offered.  “I  think  you’d  just 
about  have  to  raise  your  own  chickens  to  get  a true,  free-range  bird  these  days.  I guess  you  know 
a government -defined,  free-range  chicken  doesn’t  really  spend  its  life  running  loose  on  Granny’s 
farm  pecking  wild  foods.  It’s  merely  afforded  an  opportunity  to  step  outside  of  its  crowded  box 
into  a small,  equally  crowded  pen.  I’m  not  sure  that’s  a big  deal  for  a chicken,  but  I do  believe 
specialty  chickens,  particularly  fresh  ones,  have  better  flavor.” 

“Well,  it’s  not  about  flavor  for  me,”  he  replied.  “I  want  to  act  responsibly,  and  I think  we 
ought  to  be  more  concerned  about  a chicken’s  quality  of  life.” 

He  seemed  unsure  where  I was  headed,  and  to  tell  the  truth,  I wasn’t  exactly  sure  myself. 

1 guess  I mainly  wanted  to  learn  why  this  had  become  a moral  issue  for  him.  I was  also  curious 
to  see  if  we  shared  any  common  ground. 

“I  just  want  to  do  what’s  right,”  he  added. 

“Yeah,  I think  most  people  do,”  I said.  “And  I agree  we  ought  to  be  sensitive  to  such  things. 
I’ve  got  no  quarrel  with  those  who  want  humane  treatment  for  the  creatures  we  eat.  What  both- 
ers me  is  that  people  are  making  decisions  based  more  on  symbolic,  feel-good  sentimentality  than 
sound  biology — and  at  the  expense  of  more  important  issues.  Look,  you’re  trying  to  be  environ- 
mentally sensitive,  but  has  the  current  regulatory  definition  of  free-range  substantially  improved 
the  lives  of  commercial  chickens?  And  while  shoppers  are  nitpicking  about  a few  feet  of  chicken 
breathing  space,  we’re  paving  over  a continent’s  worth  of  prime  wildlife  habitat.” 

“Well,  at  least  I care  about  animals,”  he  said.  “1  don’t  hunt,  either.” 

“But  that’s  my  point,”  I said.  “If  quality  of  life  is  your  real  issue,  you  ought  to  take  up  hunt- 
ing. Wild  birds  and  animals  live  high-quality,  entirely  free-range  lives — precisely  the  goal  you’re 
seeking — right  up  until  the  moment  you  shoot  them.  Surely  death  by  bullet  is  no  less  humane 
than  having  your  throat  cut  and  bleeding  to  death  while  hanging  on  an  assembly  line.” 

I never  got  the  opportunity  to  mention  that  wild  game  is  tasty,  low  in  fat  and  a better  health 
choice  than  most  commercially  raised  meats.  Nor  did  I get  to  note  the  environmental  benefits 
of  habitat  improvement  and  sound  wildlife  management  that  his  license  dollars  could  provide. 

My  acquaintance  was  horrified,  and  so  were  the  other  customers  who  had  overheard  the 
dreaded  word  “hunting.”  Rather  than  wait  to  buy  a box-raised  hen  amidst  so  much  hostile  hypoc- 
risy, 1 prudently  ambled  down  to  the  cheese  counter  and  checked  out  the  free-range  Parmesan. 

I know.  Maybe  I was  being  a horse’s  patoot,  ambushing  fellow  citizens  and  intentionally  pro- 
voking unrest.  I suppose  so,  but  the  point  begged  to  be  made. 

We  are  colossally — perhaps  even  willfully — ignorant  of  the  biological  principles  that  rule  our 
natural  world,  and  we  have  even  less  understanding  of  our  integral  role  in  it.  We  have  fostered 
such  a relentlessly  anthropomorphic,  near-cartoonish  vision  of  wildlife  and  nature  that  we  can 
hardly  distinguish  Daffy  Duck  from  a real  mallard.  We  believe  nature  cares  about  individual  ani- 
mals. We  despise  predators,  including  human  hunters.  We  arrogantly  consider  ourselves  immune 
from  most  of  the  laws  of  nature  because  we’re  not  animals,  we’re  “special.”  Suffering  succotash! 

Meanwhile,  we’re  feeling  rather  good  about  our  choices  in  chickens,  and  our  decision  to  take 
them  home  in  paper  rather  than  plastic. 
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ranberry  Mine  doesn’t  seem  to  have  an  end.  Its 
I tunnels  burrow  through  Cranberry  Ridge  toward 

the  Tennessee  state  line,  stretching  three-quarters 
of  a mile  into  the  mountain.  There  are  six  levels  in  the  iron  ore 
mine,  with  passageways  overhead  and  underfoot  at  sporadic 
intervals  throughout  the  man-made  cavern.  In  the  pitch- 
darkness,  the  main  tunnel  of  the  mine  occasionally  opens  to 
gigantic  rooms  70  feet  tall — so  high  that  a flashlight  beam 
can  barely  illuminate  the  ceiling.  It  looks  quite  a bit  like  a natural 
cave;  there  are  none  of  the  wooden  support  beams  found  in  coal 
mines,  just  perfect,  arched  tunnels  blasted  through  solid  rock. 

After  mining  ceased  at  Cranberry  in  the  mid-  1960s,  those 
perfect  tunnels  became  a popular  party  and  exploring  site  for 
Avery  County  teenagers.  The  main  passageway  and  some  of 
the  side  tunnels  are  big  enough  to  drive  a truck  through,  and 
the  permanently  cool,  humid  climate  inside  the  mine  made 
for  a fun  summer  camping  spot.  Geologists  also  frequently 
visited  the  mine,  marking  striations  in  the  rocks  and  minerals 
with  phosphorescent  paint.  For  the  curious,  the  view  inside 
the  mine  is  like  being  in  the  middle  of  exploratory  surgery  into 
the  mountain.  It  provides  an  up-close  view  of  the  magnetite 
and  other  materials  that  make  up  Cranberry  Ridge. 
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The  sealing  of  Cranberry  Mine  gives  endangered  bats 

the  promise  of  rich  roosting  habitat  and  potential  for  expansion. 


Wildlife  Commission  biologist  Chris 
McGrath  inspects  an  Eastern  pipistrelle 
bat  roosting  on  the  wall  of  Cranberry 
Mine.  Bats  congregate  to  Iceep  warm 
in  a drill  hole  left  by  miners  (inset). 


. f TV  McGrath,  who 
joined  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commis- 
sion in  1990,  became  the  faunal  diversity  biol- 
ogist for  the  Mountain  region  in  1994.  One  of 
his  first  jobs  in  his  new  position  was  to  conduct 
a radio  telemetry  study  of  the  Virginia  big- 
eared  bat  colony  in  Black  Rock  Cliffs  Cave  at 
Grandfather  Mountain.  That  cave  had  been 
gated  in  1986,  and  McGrath  knew  Cranberry 
Mine  also  needed  to  be  closed  to  protect  the 
small  group  of  Virginia  big-eared  bats  within. 
While  studying  the  Black  Rock  Cliffs  popula- 
tion, he  began  to  pursue  federal  funds  avail- 
able through  the  Endangered  Species  Act  to 
study  the  rare  bats  and  protect  Cranberry  Mine. 

Discussions  began  with  the  mine’s  owner, 
plywood  manufacturer  Columbia  Forest 
Products,  about  a cooperative  management 
agreement  that  would  allow  the  Wildlife 
Commission  to  fence  off  the  mine  from  the 
public.  Talks  continued  until  1998,  when 
Columbia  attempted  to  sell  the  property  to 
a company  that  planned  to  start  a quarry 
there.  When  that  deal  fell  through,  the  com- 
mission discussed  buying  the  entire  tract  from 
Columbia,  but  could  not  work  out  an  agree- 
ment. Finally  in  2000,  the  owners  offered 
the  commission  a conservation  easement. 

By  this  time,  McGrath  and  his  crew  had 
obtained  maps  and  schematics  of  the  mine 
and  were  talking  with  Cranberry  residents  to 
determine  where  openings  to  the  mine  might 
be  located.  Collapsed  air  shafts  were  found  in 
backyards  and  in  the  woods,  and  four  upper 
entrances  were  found  on  the  back  and  sides 
of  the  ridge.  Veteran  cave  gate  builder  Roy 
Powers  joined  fire  project  and  installed 


Cranberry  Iron  Mine  was  a thriving 
smelting  facility  by  the  turn  of  the  20th 
century  (top,  1920s).  After  mining  oper- 
ations ceased,  the  mine  became  home  to 
Virginia  big-eared  bats  (above  and  oppo- 
site). The  bats  noiv  have  a protected  place 
to  hibernate  thanks  to  a massive  gate  that 
lets  bats  in  and  keeps  people  out  (below). 


But  fun -seekers  and  rock  hounds  weren’t 
the  only  cave-lovers  to  frequent  the  mine. 
Many  species  of  bats  that  live  in  western 
North  Carolina  began  to  visit, 
some  hibernating  there.  Big  brown 
bats,  little  brown  bats,  Northern 
bats  and  Eastern  pipistrelles  roosted 
there  on  a regular  basis.  In  1991 , a fifth 
species  was  found  that  turned  the  scientific 
community  on  its  collective  ear. 

Virginia  big-eared  bats  (Corynorhinus 
toumsendii  virginianus) , federally  listed  as 
endangered  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  were  found  in  Cranberry  Mine. 

It  was  only  the  second  roosting  site  discov- 
ered in  the  state;  a small  population  was 
found  in  a natural  cave  at  nearby  Grand- 
father Mountain  six  years  earlier. 

Tire  federal  recovery  plan  for  the  species 
calls  for  protection  of  primary  and  secondary 
roost  sites.  Unlike  the  state’s  other  bat  spe- 
cies, which  use  caves 
and  mines  only  for 
hibernation,  Virginia 
big-ears  use  under- 
ground sites  for  every- 
day roosting.  That 
meant  two  things: 
Tire  mine  had  become 
a primary  roosting  site 
for  Virginia  big-eared 
bats,  and  someone 
needed  to  act  to 
protect  the  endan- 
gered flying  mammals. 
That’s  where  Chris 
McGrath  came  in. 
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OP  10  MicrOMr  FPTIONS  ABOUT  BATS 


1.  They’re  rabid.  (Only  in  extremely  rare  cases.) 

2.  They're  blind.  (They  see  just  fine,  but  because  they  feed  at  night,  they  use  sonarlike  echolocation  to  find  insects.) 

3.  They  attack  humans  and  get  caught  in  their  hair.  (Bats  are  afraid  of  people  and  avoid  contact  with  humans.) 

4.  They  suck  blood.  (Only  vampire  bats,  native  to  South  America,  use  their  sharp  toenails  to  wound  horses,  cattle  and  chickens. 

Then  they  lap  up  the  blood.) 

5.  They  nest  and  lay  eggs.  (Bats  are  mammals  that  bear  one  live  pup  at  a time.) 

6.  They  must  be  killed  to  get  them  out  of  your  attic.  (No  way.  A competent  pest  control  specialist  can  remove  them  with 
the  bats  or  your  house.) 

7.  They  all  look  like  flying  mice.  (Some  do,  but  others  have  heads  that  resemble  bears,  dogs  or  foxes.) 

8.  They  sleep  hanging  from  tree  limbs.  (Occasionally,  but  most  prefer  a sheltered  area  inside  a tree  or  cave.) 

9.  Their  wings  are  leathery.  (They  sometimes  use  their  wings,  which  are  made  of  a soft  but  tough  membrane  of  skin,  like  hands.) 
10.  They  have  supernatural  powers  and  can  change  shape.  (Come  on.  You  watch  too  many  horror  movies.^ 

Sources:  "America’s  Neighborhood  Bats”  by  Merlin  D.Tuttle,“Bats  of  the  United  States 
by  Michael  Harvey,  Scott  Altenbach  and  Troy  Best,  and  Page  Wise  Inc 

(http://ia.essortment.com/factsaboutbat_ocv.htm). 


tamper-proof  gates  on  the  upper  entrances 
in  2002.  As  the  coup  de  grace,  Powers 
and  his  staff  built  a massive  gate  over 
the  main  entrance  of  the  mine  in 
February  2003.  The  gate,  made 
of  3-inch  steel  angle-iron  beams, 
spans  an  opening  18  feet  wide 
and  14  feet  tall,  sealing  the  tunnel 
from  human  entrance.  The  beams, 
which  are  bolted  into  the  solid  rock  and 
welded  together  in  a grid,  are  spaced  far 
enough  apart  to  allow  bats  to  fly  in  and 
out  of  the  mine  with  ease. 

“It’s  awesome — one  of  my  favorite  mines 
I’ve  gated,”  said  Powers,  who  has  gated  245 
mines  and  caves  in  his  career.  “It  could  be  a 
jewel  for  all  the  species  using  the  mine.  There 
aren’t  many  five-species  caves  out  there.” 

Why  put  so  much  time  and  effort 
into  preserving  the  mine?  Several  reasons, 
McGrath  said.  After  the  Black  Rock  Clifts 
Cave  at  Grandfather  Mountain  was  gated  in 
1986,  the  population  of  Virginia  hig-eared 
bats  expanded  from  a relative  handful  of  20 
to  a high  of  275.  Since  Cranberry  Mine  is 
hundreds  of  times  larger  than  Black  Rock 
Cliffs  Cave,  the  potential  for  bat  population 
expansion  is  phenomenal. 

“The  conservation  actions  were  driven 
by  the  presence  of  the  Virginia  big-eared 
bats,”  McGrath  said  while  standing  at  the 
opening  of  the  mine.  “A  secondary  benefit 
would  be  protection  of  all  the  other  hats 
that  are  in  here.  The  hope  is  that  this  would 
become  a major  protected  [hibernating  area 
for  most  of  the  bat  species  that  occur  in  the 
western  part  of  the  state. 


no  harm 


“If  you  compare  the  scale  of  that  cave 
to  the  scale  of  this  mine,  we  could  have — if 
there’s  foraging  habitat  for  bats — thousands 
and  thousands  of  hats  hibernating  in  here 
now  that  we’ve  got  people  out  of  it.  We’re 
kind  of  hoping  to  see  that  happen.” 

Protecting  the  cave  also  provides  bats  a 
sanctuary  from  the  rapid  land  development 
occurring  in  the  North  Carolina  mountains. 
Prime  bat  habitat  is  disappearing  across  the 
region,  and  any  roost  sites  that  can  he  con- 
served give  the  state’s  17  hat  species  a fight- 
ing chance  against  habitat  loss. 

That  is  especially  important  because  most  of 
the  species  found  in  the  state  give  birth  to  only 
one  pup  a year.  “When  you  have  an  animal 
that  has  a low  reproduction  rate  that  concen- 
trates hig  portions  of  their  population  in  just 
a few  areas,  anything  that  threatens  that  area 
or  that  population  is  going  to  he  a significant 
threat  to  the  total  population,”  said  Mary  Kay 
Clark,  a researcher  with  the  N.C.  Museum  of 
Natural  Sciences  and  one  of  the  discoverers 
of  Virginia  hig-eared  hats  in  North  Carolina. 
“That’s  one  of  the  biggest  issues  with  bats.” 

THE  GREAT  UNKNOWN.  Tire  final 
reason  for  protecting  Cranberry  Mine  is 


research.  Bats  have  always  been  one  of  the 
most  misunderstood  animals  on  the  planet 
(see  sidebar)  and  one  of  the  most  difficult 
to  study.  Only  in  the  last  couple  of  decades 
have  scientists  begun  to  understand  the 
movement  patterns  and  reproductive  hab- 
its of  hats.  Little  is  known  about  where  they 
go  from  season  to  season  and  why. 

We  know  this  about  bats:  They  are  sec- 
ond to  rodents  in  numbers  among  mammals 
worldwide,  making  up  nearly  20  percent  of  all 
mammal  species.  The  only  flying  mammals, 
hats  are  the  primary  predators  of  night-flying 
insects,  eating  thousands  nightly.  Bats  make 
an  economic  impact  by  consuming  pests  such 
as  beetles,  flies,  termites  and  cockroaches  that 
destroy  crops  and  timber  and  infest  homes. 

Virginia  big-eared  hats  feed  almost  exclu- 
sively on  moths.  They  mate  in  fall,  hibernate 
during  the  winter  and  give  birth  in  the  summer. 
During  the  spring,  females  gather  and  move 
to  a maternity  colony,  but  males  are  often 
solitary.  McGrath  performed  a three -year 
radio  telemetry  study  at  Grandfather  Moun- 
tain, hoping  to  locate  the  summer  maternity 
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colony  of  big-eared  bats.  Because 
of  the  rough  terrain  and  the  wide 
range  of  the  bats,  researchers  were 
unable  to  locate  any  maternity  col- 
onies. “We’re  a diurnal,  bipedal 
species  trying  to  find  a nocturnal, 
volant  species,”  said  Clark,  who 
has  performed  telemetry  studies  of 
other  bat  species.  “It’s  a challenge. 

We’re  big,  clunky  things,  and  they’re 
tiny,  little,  agile  things.  It  takes  so 
much  labor  and  equipment  to  get 
any  kind  of  information.  It’s  very  labor- 
intensive,  and  therefore,  rather  expensive." 

A growing  population  of  Virginia  big-eared 
bats  in  Cranberry  Mine  would  be  an  invalu- 
able resource  for  learning  about  the  species. 
Scientists  would  like  to  learn  whether  the  bats’ 
big  ears  help  with  hearing  or  echolocation 

“I  think  it’s  going  to  be  a 


(the  type  of  sonar  they  use  to  locate  prey  in 
the  dark).  It  might  also  be  possible  to  finally 
learn  where  the  big-ears  go  during  the  sum- 
mer. “Cranberry  Mine  is  so  big,  and  it  offers 
so  much  in  the  way  of  variety  for  different  spe- 
cies, that  it  could  be  an  extremely  significant 
resource  for  conserving  bats,”  Clark  said.  “I 
think  it’s  going  to  be  a great  place  for  moni- 
toring and  studying  for  many  years  to  come.” 
Two  potential  problems  exist  in  studying 
the  bats.  First,  because  the  mine  is  massive 
and  hiding  places  are  endless,  counting  the 
Virginia  big-eared  population  could  become 
an  exercise  in  futility.  Throughout  the  miles 
of  tunnels  are  drill  holes  2 inches  in  diameter 


and  as  deep  as  4 or  5 feet.  Bats  can  pack  in  by 
the  dozens,  making  it  impossible  to  tell  how 
many  are  in  there  and  what  species  they  are. 
Second,  it  is  important  not  to  bother  the  bats 
during  winter.  When  hibernating  bats  are  dis- 
turbed, their  metabolism  increases  and  they 
expend  more  energy  than  they  can  afford  to 


lose.  The  loss  of  energy  reserves  sometimes 
means  that  bats  do  not  live  through  the  win- 
ter, or  they  are  unable  to  reproduce.  That 
would  defeat  the  purpose  of  sealing  the  mine. 

For  McGrath,  who  worked  for  eight  years 
to  protect  the  mine  and  will  likely  study  bats 
there  for  years  to  come,  figuring  out  how 
to  do  his  job  with  no  negative  impact  is  a 
challenge  he  gladly  accepts.  Although  long- 
range  plans  for  studying  the  bat  populations 
at  Cranberry  Mine  are  in  the  early  stages, 
McGrath  said  he  envisions  attempting  to 
count  bats  every  two  years.  Instead  of  trying 
to  get  an  exact  number  of  each  species,  it  is 
likely  that  scientists  will  perform  an  index 


count,  charting  those  bats  that  are 
readily  countable  and  using  those 
numbers  to  determine  whether  pop- 
ulations are  increasing.  McGrath 
expects  survey  methods  to  improve 
over  the  years  through  the  use  of 
tools  such  as  night -vision  goggles 
and  improved  radio  telemetry,  but 
he  can’t  be  sure  if  researchers  will 
ever  get  an  exact  count. 

The  closed  mine  holds  poten- 
tial for  other  research,  such  as  geo- 
logical work  or  studies  of  microclimates  at  dif- 
ferent levels.  But  for  now,  McGrath  is  pleased 
to  have  made  what  he  hopes  will  be  a huge 
step  in  the  conservation  of  Virginia  big-eared 
bat  populations  in  the  state.  It  is  part  of  his 
greater  mission  as  a wildlife  biologist  working 
with  rare  and  endangered  species. 


“That’s  why  we  exist — to  conserve  wildlife 
and  preserve  the  wildlife  heritage  that  we’ve  got 
so  future  generations  will  still  have  it  available,” 
McGrath  said.  “Everything  is  tied  together  in 
nature,  and  you  can’t  just  start  taking  certain 
pieces  out  without  having  consequences  that 
reach  beyond  that  particular  species.  We  have 
to  set  aside  and  manage  places  for  wildlife. 
Otherwise,  the  only  thing  that  will  be  left  is 
the  common,  urban  stuff.”  0 

It ’s  easy  to  support  nongante  species  like  the 
Virginia  big-eared  bat  through  North  Carolina’s 
Nongame  and  Endangered  Wildlife  Fund.  See 
page  41  for  more  information. 


great  place  for  monitoring 

and  studying  for  many  years  to  come,”  Clark  said. 


Cranberry  Mine:  a cross-section  look  inside 


Cranberry  Ridge 


i Main  entrance 
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Collapsed  ventilation  shaft 


The  mine  is  a mammoth  man-made  cave  with  tunnels  opening 
into  large  rooms.  The  main  tunnel  is  3,662  feet  from  end  to  end. 
Varied  climates  throughout  the  mine  attract  five  different  bat 
species.  Virginia  big-eared  bats  tend  to  roost  in  the  main  tunnel 

near  the  front  of  the  mine. 


Upper  entrances 


Source:  N.C.  Geological  Survey 
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Main  tunnel 

Partly  flooded  lower  levels 


Bat  gate 


Chris  McQrath  examines  a huge  arch 
in  the  pitch-black  interior  of  the  mine. 
This  photograph  required  an  expo- 
sure time  of  several  minutes.  A little 
brown  hat  objects  to  being  held  by  a 
gloved  hand  (opposite  page). 


Time  has  run  out  for  one  of  the  last  sons  of  Cape  Lookout's 


little  village.  Long-term  leases  expired  late  last  year  on  the 


weathered  houses  now  owned  by  the  National  Park  Service 
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C gorgeous  fall  morning  in  October  2003,  David  Yeomans  walked  out  the  door 

of  his  remote  Cape  Lookout  beach  cottage  and  shuffled  past  the  weather -blasted,  red 
cedar  “buoy  tree”  where  he’d  hung  cast-off  crab  and  net  floats  for  40  years.  It  was  time 
to  leave.  Yeomans  was  82  years  old,  wiry  and  excitable  most  days,  but  not  on  this  one. 
Sagging  shoulders  and  downcast  eyes  told  the  story  of  a breaking  heart.  David  Yeomans 
was  leaving  Lookout’s  beloved  Cape  Village. 

He  would  be  back,  of  course.  No  question  but  that  Yeomans  would  again  step  over 
the  threshold  of  the  old  U.S.  Lifesaving  Service  boathouse  that  he  renovated  and  doted 
on  for  nearly  half  a century.  No  question  but  that  he  would  regale  tourists  again  with 
his  old-timey  songs  and  memories.  But  it  would  never  be  the  same.  David  Yeomans  was 
leaving  the  Cape,  and  when  he  returned,  it  would  be  as  a visitor.  For  eight  decades,  Yeo- 
mans had  played  many  a role  at  Cape  Lookout,  but  that  would  be  a new  one. 

And  the  Cape  will  never  be  the  same. 

In  2003,  most  of  the  few  remaining  leaseholders  of  the  historic  buildings  at  Cape 
Lookout  National  Seashore  ran  out  of  time.  They  had  negotiated  long-term  leases  after 
the  National  Park  Service  purchased  the  Core  Banks  barrier  islands  in  the  1960s  and 
1970s.  After  years  of  appeals,  four  centuries  of  near-constant  human  community  at  Cape 
Lookout  came  to  a quiet  end  in  the  weeks  following  the  misery  of  Hurricane  Isabel. 

These  islands  were  once  home  to  some  of  the  largest  communities  on  the  North 
Carolina  shore.  Throughout  the  18th  and  19th  centuries,  scattered  hamlets  of  “Ca’e 
Bankers”— whalers  who  rowed  25-foot  harpoon  boats,  mullet  and  porpoise  fishermen, 
crews  with  the  U.S.  Lifesaving  Service — were  tucked  into  the  dune  woods.-  In  1899,  after 
a decade  of  terrific  storms  lashed  the  North  Carolina  coast,  the  San  Ciriaco  hurricane 
pummeled  Core  Banks.  In  the  next  few  years,  every  Ca’e  Banker  moved  to  the  mainland. 
For  decades  afterwards,  their  descendants  maintained  traditional  ties  with  the  barrier 
islands.  They  built  hundreds  of  fish 
camps  and  seasonal  cottages.  In  1958, 

Yeomans  bought  the  Cape’s  aban- 
doned 1887  Lifesaving  Service  boat- 
house from  its  20th-century  succes- 
sor, the  U.S.  Coast  Guard;  cut  out 
50  creosote  pilings  with  a handsaw; 
and  used  a Dodge  Power  Wagon  to 
roll  the  building  over  pilings  nearly 
a half  mile  to  its  present  site. 

Off  and  on  for  a decade,  I have 
spent  time  with  Yeomans  out  at 
the  Cape.  Born  in  1921 , he  grew 
up  on  the  Cape  Lookout  banks; 
his  father  was  a fisherman,  a Meth- 
odist preacher  and  a justice  of 
the  peace.  Walking  his  shores  has 
been  one  of  the  most  meaningful 


David  Yeomans  is  one  of  the  few  people 
who  can  claim  Cape  Village  as  his  home- 
town. At  82,  he  still  visits  from  his  home 
in  nearby  Harkers  Island. 
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KELLY  CULPEPPER 
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\ Morchcad  City 
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n'<s  Cape  Lookout 

Lighthouse 


The  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Core  Sound 
defined  the  lives  of  Ca'e  Bankers. 
Above,  the  view  south  takes  in  the 
ferry  landing,  Cape  Lookout  light- 
house and  the  bight.  At  right,  Core 
Banks  stretches  north  toward  the 
abandoned  village  of  Portsmouth. 


He  was  waiting  for  me  at  the  old  boathouse, 
and  within  a few  moments  of  our  very  first 
meeting  1 learned  why  he  wasn’t  born  at 
Cape  Lookout:  There  was  no  midwife  on 
the  island  in  1921 . So  Yeomans  drew  his  first 


experiences  of  my  20  years  as  a journalist. 
Here  are  a few  of  my  favorite  memories. 


In  1942  when  this 
picture  was  taken, 

Cape  Village  residents 
tended  chickens  and 
gardens  and  raised 
their  children  in  sight 
of  the  dunes.  Most 
people  had  moved  off 
of  Core  Banks  by  that 
time,  but  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  Station 
at  the  south  end  pro- 
vided an  anchor  for 
the  few  who  remained. 


KELLY  CULPEPPER 

salty  breath  on  Harkers  Island,  3 miles  across 
Back  Channel,  then  was  boated  home  to 
the  dunes  of  Cape  Village.  By  then  the 
Cape  Lookout  post  office  had  shuttered 
its  windows  (in  1911)  and  the  Lookout 
schoolhouse  had  closed  (in  1919).  But  a 
vibrant  little  community  remained.  Even 
though  the  Yeomans  family  had  a house  on 
Harkers,  they  stayed  in  their  Cape  Lookout 


camp  three  seasons  out  of  four, 
going  “off”  only  for  the  Sunday 
morning  preaching.  “I  was  raised 
right  here  to  the  Cape,”  Yeomans 
told  me  proudly,  defiantly.  He 
lived  there  until  the  age  of  6, 
when  he  had  to  move  to  the 
mainland  for  schooling.  But 
still  he  returned — weekends, 
summers,  mornings  before 
school  and  evenings  after. 

That  evening,  Yeomans  drove 
his  battered  Toyota  pickup  truck 
to  the  shallow  waters  of  the  Cape 
bight.  He’d  had  a knee  replace- 
ment just  a few  weeks  before,  and 
he  thumped  the  steel  contraption 
for  good  luck.  He  handed  me  a 
flounder  gig,  and  we  waded  into 
the  dark  water.  For  hours  we 
walked  under  the  stars,  gigging 
flounder  as  he  told  me  of  hot 
summer  days  when  the  young 
boys  collected  dried  cow  and 
horse  dung  and  burned  the  pat- 
ties upwind  of  their  homes,  so  the 
pungent  smoke  drifted  through 
the  houses  and  drove  out  the  mos- 
quitoes. That  night  I slept  on  Yeo- 
mans’s  sofa,  in  a cottage  filled 
with  seashells  and  fishing  nets. 

It  was  a museum  of  Cape  Lookout  heritage; 
there  was  the  “Rise  and  Shine”  board  that 
used  to  hang  in  the  Coast  Guard  station, 
on  which  the  names  of  the  watchmen  for 
the  day  were  posted.  He  also  had  a few  old 
Bateman’s  Drops  bottles,  which  held  an 
alcohol-laden  elixir  that  gray-haired  fisher- 
men downed  to  stave  off  the  pain  of  a life- 
time pulling  net.  “I  remember  the  old  men 


For  many  years,  a visitor  to  the  Cape 
Lookout  lighthouse — by  far  the  most 
prominent  and  most  popular  destination 
on  the  Banks — could  walk  through  the 
exhibit  in  the  old  lighthouse  keeper’s  cabin 
and  see  pictures  of  loggerhead  sea  turtles, 
piping  plovers  and  horseshoe  crabs  but 
find  not  a single  sign,  marker  or  trail  tell- 
ing of  the  Hancocks  or  the  Willises  or  the 
Guthries  of  the  Banks.  That  has  changed — 
is  changing — with  growing  awareness  and 
understanding  of  the  roles  played  out  by 
four  centuries  of  human  culture  on  the 
Lookout  islands.  But  it  is  ironic  that  recog- 
nition of  the  Cape’s  human  history  is  flour- 
ishing just  as  the  direct  connection  with 
many  historic  residents  is  being  severed. 


at  church,”  Yeomans  said,  “and  when  they 
bent  over  to  put  money  in  the  offering  plate, 
the  bottles  would  clink  in  their  pockets.” 

Now  when  I think  of  the  Cape,  I think  of 
marsh  and  empty  beach  and  David  Yeomans. 
I remember  how  he  closed  his  eyes  when  he 
told  me  about  the  square  dances  in  the  big 
house  they  called  Casablanca,  out  there 
on  the  moonlit  bight,  and  when  he  spoke, 
he  moved  his  hands  as  if  he  were  dancing.  I 
remember  his  lips  drawn  tight  into  a grimace, 
his  forehead  pocked  with  a nervous  furrow; 
times  when  I knew  that  he  was  thinking  of 
the  troublous  four  or  five  years  to  come,  when 
his  lease  would  run  out  on  this  Cape  Village. 

I remember  the  last  words  he  spoke  to 
me  on  that  first  meeting.  “You  come  back 
here,”  he  said,  as  I climbed  into  a ferry- 
boat after  three  days  of  storytelling  and  net 
fishing  and  flounder  gigging.  “You  got  a 
place  here.  Anytime.” 
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Fishermen  haul  a catch  of  spot  at  the 
Lookout  bight. The  sea  has  provided 
a spare  but  adequate  living  for  Ca'e 
Bankers  since  the  1700s. 


In  the  spring  of  1998, 1 spent  five  days 
on  Cape  Lookout  with  Yeomans  and  a small 
group  of  older  men  and  women  with  long 
family  ties  to  the  island.  One  early  afternoon 
on  the  Lookout  bight  beach,  a crew  of  com- 
mercial  fishermen  working  a 700-yard -long 
haul  net  pulled  ashore  an  enormous  catch 
of  fish.  When  word  of  the  bonanza  reached 
Cape  Village,  a half  dozen  people  piled  into 
Yeomans’s  truck  for  the  ride  to  the  bight. 

Inside  the  net,  a mass  of  fish  swarmed 
like  angry  bees.  Tire  fishermen  had  hauled 
through  a school  of  spot,  hut  there  was 
more.  Spanish  mackerel  sliced  through 
the  water,  sides  shimmering  like  wet  opals. 
There  were  gray  and  speckled  trout,  puffer- 
fish,  croakers  and  skates.  Without  hesita- 
tion, Yeomans  and  the  others  waded  into 
the  water,  helping  to  keep  the  floating  edge 
of  the  net  from  sinking  with  the  weight  of 
fish  and  the  sinking  edge,  weighted  with 
hunks  of  lead,  from  bowing  up  from  the 
bottom  and  allowing  fish  to  wriggle  free. 

For  a few  minutes  I worked  beside  them. 
Then  I slipped  away  and  stepped  back  up 
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to  the  beach,  suddenly  aware  that  this 
was  a moment  to  which  I did  not  belong, 
except  to  bear  witness.  Quietly  I watched 
the  old  Bankers  haul  net  together  on  the 
Lookout  bight  beach — Yeomans  with  his 
hand  on  his  deaf  wife’s  shoulder,  her  hair  in 
a powder-blue  hairnet,  and  Madge  Guthrie, 
whose  mother  was  the  last  teacher  at  the 
Lookout  school  and  who  recalls  dropping 
off  to  sleep  in  a little  shotgun  house  on 
the  Cape  as  the  lighthouse  beam  washed 
across  her  bedroom  windows. 

I could  tell  that  time  had  suddenly  turned 
back  for  them.  They  cackled  with  glee  at 
the  swarming  fish  and  hollered  out  to  the 
watermen  stacking  net  in  an  old  wooden 
’ boat — “Way  to  go,  boys!”  and  “That’s  some 
fish,  ain’t  it?  What  you  reckon,  10,000 
* pound?” — as  the  buy  boat  waited  out  in 
the  bight.  They  all  gathered  round,  for  per- 
haps the  last  time  in  their  lives,  hauling  a 
net  pulsing  with  fish  and  the  slippery  frag- 
ments of  their  own  memories. 

These  days  you  can  stand  on  the  Cape 
i Lookout  shore  and  not  see  a high-rise  hotel, 
pier,  T-shirt  shop,  billboard,  snow-cone  shack, 
hot  dog  stand,  private  beach  dub  or  restau- 
rant and  know  that  nothing  of  the  sort 
mars  the  beachfront  for  mile  upon  blissfully 
desolate  mile.  At  such  times,  it  is  difficult  to 
argue  with  the  logic  of  preservation.  Along 
the  North  Carolina  coast,  there  are  too 
many  places  where  the  lesson  has  been  hard 
on  the  outdoorsman’s  soul.  In  my  lifetime 
alone,  there  was  the  close  call  at  Bald  Head 
Island,  nearly  purchased  by  the  state  in  the 
1970s  but  now  carved  up  into  half-million- 
dollar  lots,  and  the  slow  death  spiral  of 
Currituck  Sound  and  Banks,  once  leg- 
endary among  hunters  and  fishermen. 

There  are  those  who  question  why  cur- 
rent leaseholders  should  make  of  public  land 


a private  retreat,  and  I believe  there  is  weight 
and  substance  to  their  argument. 

And  then  there’s  David  Yeomans.  Wiry 
must  he  go?  My  doubts  come  like  nettle- 
some  mosquitoes,  as  impossible  to  ignore  as 
the  tides.  I have  shuffled  alongside  Yeomans 
in  the  gnat-filled  marsh  edge  at  night  and 
heard  his  tale  of  being  towed  behind  the 
mailhoat  when  he  was  a little  boy,  years 
before  Barden  Inlet  opened,  and  filling  his 
skiff  with  clams  swept  over  the  sandbar  hy 
the  runnel  of  high  tide.  I felt  the  blessing  of 
the  real  and  the  true  and  the  last  of  its  kind. 
Blessed  I was  to  hear  old  island  ballads  sung 
by  a man  who  recalled  them  from  youth. 
Blessed  to  learn  how  to  gut  a flounder  from 
someone  who  learned  from  his  daddy,  and 
his  daddy,  and  his,  fishermen  all.  Now,  with 
the  last  of  the  Lookout  natives  gone,  the 
Cape  is  a wilder  shore,  perhaps,  but  it  will 
lose  more  than  footprints  in  the  dunes. 

My  most  memorable  Yeomans  moment — 
I cannot  call  it  a favorite,  and  you  will 
understand  why — came  during  a magazine 
assignment  in  April  2000.  One  morning  1 
stashed  my  kayak  in  the  dunes  and  waded 
out  to  Yeomans’s  skiff.  He  wanted  to  show 
me  a little -known  cemetery,  the  sole  rem- 
nant of  a handful  of  Shackleford  Banks 
communities  once  known  as  Diamond 
City.  From  the  Cape  he  headed  east,  fol- 
lowing a zigzag  course  between  foaming 
shoals.  Wild  horses  grazed  in  the  soundside 
marshes.  Unlike  Core  Banks,  Shackleford  is 
largely  cloaked  in  maritime  forest,  a brood- 
ing cover  of  cedar  and  live  oaks  that  few 
visitors  ever  enter.  Yeomans  searched  for 
a pair  of  gnarled  old  cedars  that  marked 
the  cemetery.  “There  they  are,”  he  suddenly 
shouted,  and  leapt  into  waist-deep  water. 

I followed  him  down  several  hundred  yards 
of  quiet  beach,  around  the  gaping  root 
halls  of  trees  toppled  by  storm.  Then  he 
disappeared  into  the  woods. 


Serenity  and  jumble  reflected  in  two 
views  of  David  Yeomans's  cottage 
suggest  the  fullness  of  a life  spent 
on  the  water. 


When  I found  him,  Yeomans  was  standing 
under  a cathedral  grove  of  live  oaks  draped 
with  gray  Spanish  moss,  left  palm  pressed 
to  his  forehead.  Old  headstones  and  cedar 
posts  signaled  two  dozen  graves,  and  where 
the  markers  were  missing — carted  away 
by  souvenir  seekers  or  burned  by  ignorant 
campers — dips  and  troughs  in  the  sandy  soil 
spoke  of  the  unmarked  dead.  It  is  the  only 
cemetery  left  on  the  islands,  the  others 
having  washed  into  the  sea. 

Yeomans  shuffled  around  the  cemetery 
for  half  an  hour,  then  dropped  to  his  hands 
and  knees  beside  a thigh-high  tombstone 
flecked  with  lichen.  It  was  the  grave  of  his 
half-brother’s  wife,  who  died  during  child- 
birth on  May  2,  1918.  Her  name  was  Carrie, 
Yeomans  said,  drawing  out  the  first  syllable — 
Caaar-ree — like  the  soft  cry  of  a hawk.  His 
father  wrote  the  epitaph  and  preached  the 
funeral,  one  of  the  last  on  the  Banks. 

Yeomans  scraped  away  pine  needles  and 
dead  leaves,  then  held  his  bleary  eyes  mere 
inches  from  the  marble  and  read  the  words: 
“You  have  left  us,  darling  Carrie  / The  road 
looks  long  and  dark  / But  in  heaven  we  hope 
to  meet  you  / Where  we  never  more  shall 
part.  / Oh,  how  we  loved  you,  Carrie  / 

No  mortal  tongue  can  tell.  ...” 

But  it  was  no  mere  recitation.  It  was  Iris 
own  eulogy  to  the  island.  Yeomans  knew  in 
his  heart  that  his  days  and  nights  at  the  Hook 
were  no  longer  as  uncountable  as  the  waves 
and  the  fish  and  the  gannets  in  the  fall. 
Instead,  they  were  as  knowable  as  the  tides, 
and  like  the  whalers  and  mullet  fishermen 
and  the  dances  under  the  wash  of  the  light- 
house beam,  he,  too,  would  soon  be  gone.  S3 
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Focus  is 


Hugh  Morton’s  nature  photographs  hint  of  his  lead  role 
in  North  Carolina  conservation.  written  by  Margaret  Martin 


As  a photographer,  Hugh  Morton 
has  chronicled  seven  decades 
of  changes  in  the  natural 
resources  of  his  beloved  state.  As  owner 
of  Grandfather  Mountain,  he  has 
invited  hundreds  of  thousands  of  us  to 
join  him  in  appreciation  of  the  majestic 
peak’s  unique  natural  features. 
As  a friend  of  North  Carolina,  Morton 
has  fought  for  causes  as  diverse  as  sav- 
ing the  Cape  Hatteras  lighthouse  from 
the  sea  and  lobbying  for  passage 
of  the  Clean  Smokestacks  Bill 
in  the  General  Assembly. 
In  the  pages  of  National  Geographic, 
Life,  Time,  Esquire  and  our  own  Wildlife 
in  North  Carolina,  Morton’s  photog- 
raphy has  increased  awareness  of  people 
and  events  that  shaped  our  times. 
His  photographs  and  observations 
are  collected  in  a new  publication 
from  UNC  Press,  “Hugh  Morton’s 
North  Carolina,”  reprinted 
here  with  permission. 
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Conservation 


A native  of  Wilmington,  Morton  carried  coastal  tourism  beyond 
recreational  fishing  by  helping  bring  to  his  hometown  the  Azalea 
Festival  and  the  mooring  of  the  USS  North  Carolina.  He  was  active 
in  the  effort  to  save  Hatteras  Lighthouse,  but  is  disappointed  it 
was  not  shored  up  at  its  original  site.  Changes  in  the  status  of  other 
coastal  icons  bother  him  as  well.  Morton  writes  that  50  years  ago, 
scenes  like  these  ponies  wading  in  Ocracoke  harbor  were  common- 
place, although  "today  the  National  Park  Service  frowns  on  such 
freedom  for  the  ponies.” 
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A hiker  taking  on  Grandfather 
Mountain's  slopes  could  encounter 
16  distinct  plant  communities, 
from  rich  cove  forest  to  red  spruce- 
Fraser  fir  forest  to  heath  bald. The 
Nature  Conservancy  has  called  it 
"one  of  the  Southeast's  most  eco- 
logically significant  mountains.” 

As  such,  Grandfather  Mountain 
was  designated  by  the  United 
Nations  as  an  International  Bio- 
sphere Reserve.  Recognizing 
its  biological  worth,  Morton  has 
donated  a total  of  1,783  acres  in 
conservation  easements  to  the 
Conservancy,  which  now  man- 
ages 2,774  acres  on  Grandfather. 


Inspired  by  childhood  summers  at  Grandfather  Mountain,  Morton  developed  the  area  as  a nature  attraction 
when  he  inherited  the  mountain  from  his  grandfather  in  1952.  Over  the  years,  thousands  of  schoolchildren 
and  families  have  learned  about  bears,  wildflowers  and  ecology  from  naturalists  on  site  and  from  wildlife 
films  shot  by  Morton  himself.  His  film  on  wild  turkeys  was  used  in  outreach  conservation  programs  by  the 
N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission.  When  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  officials  planned  to  build  a stretch  of  road  up 
and  over  Grandfather,  Morton  countered  with  a plan  that  led  to  a $10  million  viaduct  (above  left  and  right). 
The  7.5-mile  bridge  skirts  fragile  habitats  and  allows  millions  of  travelers  a look  at  backwoods  mountain  country. 
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Portraits  of  weathered  trees  from  opposite  ends  of  North  Carolina 
remind  us  that  the  natural  world  is  always  changing.  Above,  an  ancient 
Atlantic  white  cedar  grew  big  on  Ocracoke  Island  before  it  succumbed 
to  storms.  At  left,  a grove  of  young  chestnuts  are  vulnerable  to  the 
blight  that  killed  the  great  stands  of  chestnuts  that  once  blanketed 
the  southern  Appalachians. 


Since  the  1950s,  Morton  has 
assisted  young  North  Carolina 
photographers  through  a 
training  program  offered  at 
college  campuses  and  the 
Grandfather  Mountain 
Camera  Clinic.  Staff  photog' 
rapher  Jody  Duggins  snapped 
this  portrait  of  Morton  while 
on  a field  trip  to  Grandfather 
Mountain  in  2001 . 


Morton  writes  about  this  photo,  "The 
wild  turkey  was  rare  or  nonexistent  in 
most  parts  of  North  Carolina  just  a few 
decades  ago.  Now  aided  by  a program 
of  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission, 
it  can  be  found  in  all  100  counties  of 
the  state.  Its  return  is  a remarkable 
accomplishment  for  the  commission.” 
Wildlife  biologists  and  many  other 
field  researchers  have  conducted  stud- 
ies of  Grandfather's  diverse  habitats 
and  geology.  Grandfather  was  the  only 
documented  site  in  North  Carolina 
inhabited  by  the  endangered  Virginia 
big-eared  bat  until  researchers  found 
the  species  in  nearby  Cranberry  Mine 


(see  related  story,  p.  2). The  commis- 
sion’s chief  deputy  director,  Richard  Hamilton,  said, "Hugh  Morton  has  consistently  helped  the  cause 
of  wildlife  conservation  in  North  Carolina.  He’s  worked  alongside  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
for  more  than  30  years.”  El 
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JOHNSTON  COUNTY 


NGLE 

THE  UNIQUE  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  NEUSE  RIVER  FLOODPLAIN 
MAKES  FOR  A MYRIAD  OF  OUTDOOR  OPPORTUNITIES  AT 
THE  HOWELL  WOODS  ENVIRONMENTAL  LEARNING  CENTER. 

WRITTEN  BY  MIKE  MARSH 
PHOTOGRAPHED  BY  JODY  DUGGINS 


A highway  map  of  Johnston  County 
shows  an  area  of  several  thousand 
acres  devoid  of  paved  roads.  Try  to 
navigate  the  vast  hardwood  bottoms  of  the 
Neuse  River’s  floodplain,  and  the  reason  for 
the  lack  of  asphalt  becomes  apparent. 

Devil’s  Racetrack  Road  marks  the  last  ves- 
tiges of  permanent  high  ground  and  human 
habitation — scattered  lawns,  fields  and  swine 
feedlots.  Any  structures  or  roadways  built  within 
the  roadless  wilderness  of  forests  and  canebrakes 
would  be  quickly  reclaimed  by  floodwaters  from 
the  Neuse.  Protected  by  these  natural  limits  on 
human  intrusion,  the  floodplain  is  loaded  with 
diverse  habitats  so  rich  in  wildlife,  they  might 
seem  like  foreign  territory  to  city -dwellers. 

For  those  who  wish  to  explore  this  unique  nat- 
ural area,  Howell  Woods  Environmental  Learning 
Center  offers  2,800  acres  of  Neuse  River  bottom- 
lands. The  property  was  donated  by  Rudolph 
Howell  to  Johnston  Community  College  through 
a series  of  land  grants,  with  the  final  acreage  given 
in  1997.  College  staff  manages  the  area  with  the 
goal  of  maintaining  it  in  a natural  state  while  pro- 
viding educational  and  recreational  opportunities. 

“Much  of  this  land  is  wetland  and  does  not 
have  high  economic  value,”  said  James  Sasser, 
the  center’s  director  and  wildlife  biologist.  “We 
now  have  a wetlands  mitigation  and  restoration 
site  on  the  property.  There  is  some  farmland 
and  a lot  of  timberland.  We  manage  Howell 
Woods  in  its  entirety  under  a landscape  man- 


agement plan  that  takes  into  consideration 
all  possible  uses  of  the  land.” 

Johnston  Community  College’s  manage- 
ment of  the  property  is  becoming  a model 
for  state  educational  entities  that  have  large, 
undeveloped  landholdings.  “We  try  to  have 
a very  diversified  educational  schedule,”  said 
Casey  Taylor,  the  wildlife  and  forestry  techni- 
cian at  Howell  Woods.  “Just  about  anything 
a person  can  think  of  in  the  form  of  outdoor 
recreation  can  be  done  at  Howell  Woods.” 
Primitive  campsites  are  carefully  situated 
in  the  hardwood  and  pine  forests,  with  ade- 
quate space  between  designated  firepits  to 
prevent  the  overcrowding  common  to  many 
campgrounds.  Canoe  landings  allow  paddlers 
access  to  the  Neuse  River  for  scenic  tours. 
Meadows  and  ponds  provide  space  for  licensed 
retriever  hunt  tests.  Riding  trails  await  the  gen- 
tle, rhythmic  plod  of  horses’  hooves  and  back- 
packers’ boots.  Ponds  containing  catfish,  large- 
mouth  bass  and  redbreast  sunfish  beg  for  a 
spinning  rod  with  a bobber,  hook  and  worm. 

“One  of  our  most  popular  activities  is  our 
Owl  Prowl,”  Taylor  said.  “We  take  groups  on 
hikes  into  the  woods  at  night  and  try  to  iden- 
tify night  creatures  by  their  sounds.  Most  peo- 
ple are  absolutely  astounded  by  the  abundance 
of  life  in  the  hardwood  forests,  swamps  and 
fields  after  the  sun  goes  down.  You  can  hear 
owls,  frogs,  flying  squirrels,  mice  and  insects 
that  you  seldom  hear  in  the  daytime.” 
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Howell  Woods  boasts  several  different  types 
of  habitats,  including  freshwater  wetlands  and 
hardwood  forests.  Visitors  enjoy  (from  left) 
purple  coneflowers,  oak  stands  and  black- 
eyed  Susans  in  season. 
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In  places  are  stands  of  70-year-old  oaks, 
hickories  and  gum  trees,  eliminated  in  other 
parts  of  the  Coastal  Plain  when  forestlands 
were  converted  to  loblolly  pine  production. 
Howell  Woods  contains  hundreds  of  acres 
of  trees  with  buttressed  trunks  that  two, 
three  and  even  four  adults  cannot  link  hands 
around.  The  economic  enticements  to  extract 
timber  from  the  forest  would  be  irresistible 
it  it  were  in  private  hands.  However,  the  man- 
agement plan  for  Howell  Woods  prevents 
timber  harvest  except  when  it  contributes 
to  the  continued  health  of  the  forest  and 
increases  the  density  of  desirable  hardwoods. 

“Paying  for  all  of  the  activities  and  for 
the  upkeep  of  the  grounds  and  buildings 
is  an  ongoing  concern,”  Sasser  said.  “The 
amount  of  energy,  time  and  expense  it  takes 
to  operate  an  educational  facility  of  this  size 
can  be  daunting.  However,  we  have  found 
that  our  hunts  have  been  very  beneficial  in 


supporting,  building  and  maintaining  the 
facilities  at  Howell  Woods.” 

While  hunters  are  only  occasional  users 
of  Howell  Woods,  they  take  an  active  role 
in  wildlife  management — specifically,  the 
removal  of  feral  pigs.  Wild  swine  are  the 
most  destructive  force  on  the  property, 
destroying  natural  fauna  and  flora  such 
as  the  endangered  Carolina  bogmint.  As 
many  as  200  feral  pigs  on  the  property  at 
any  given  time  engage  in  rooting  up  the 
ground,  destroying  eggs  of  ground -nesting 
birds  and  eating  amphibians.  Eliminating 
the  pigs  entirely  from  Howell  Woods  is  prob- 
ably impossible  because  their  numbers  are 
constantly  replenished  by  wild  hogs  from 
adjoining  property.  The  college  organizes 
several  pig  hunts  each  year  in  an  attempt 
to  keep  numbers  under  control. 

Because  Howell  Woods  is  an  educational 
facility,  all  hunts  begin  with  a class.  The 


classroom  work  for  a feral  pig  hunt  includes 
a lecture  with  background  information  on 
the  animal,  its  role  in  the  environment,  rea- 
sons for  control  efforts  and  safety  protocols. 
The  course  is  called  Feral  Species  Manage- 
ment Class;  the  actual  hunt  is  the  Feral 
Species  Management  Lab. 

Howell  Woods  also  hosts  turkey  hunts  and 
plans  other  types  of  hunts.  Howell  Woods 
hunts  are  different  from  most  other  managed 
hunts  across  the  state  because  strictly  con- 
trolled access  provides  a quality  experience 
and  avoids  interference  with  other  programs. 

“We  give  each  hunter  total  use  of  a 
designated  hunting  area  for  a certain  num- 
ber of  days,”  Sasser  said.  “That  gives  them 
a unique,  quality  experience  apart  from 
hunting  because  of  the  solitude.  For  exam- 
ple, our  wild  turkey  hunts  occur  on  land 
that  boasts  the  highest  turkey  density 
in  the  state’s  Coastal  Plain,  but  we  only 
allow  four  hunters  per  day,  and  the  hunt- 
ing area  for  each  hunter  provides  500  acres 
or  more  for  his  exclusive  use.” 

Hunters  must  complete  a form  at  the 
end  of  each  day  that  includes  an  inventory 
of  all  the  species  they  see  along  with  details 
of  each  sighting.  Over  time,  these  observa- 
tions will  help  managers  determine  approxi- 
mate population  densities  of  birds  and  ani- 
mals and  identify  previously  undocumented 
species.  “We  had  no  idea  there  were  so  many 
fox  squirrels  at  Howell  Woods  until  we  read 
the  hunter  reports,”  Taylor  said.  “One  hunter 
said  he  saw  a timber  rattlesnake,  and  I have 
never  seen  one  in  the  years  I have  been  here.” 
Sasser  pointed  out  that  there  has  never  been 
a timber  rattler  reported  in  Johnston  County 
by  a trained  wildlife  professional,  so  the  pres- 


Howell 
Woods  , 


Location:  Johnston  County,  about  30  miles  southeast  of  Raleigh  off  1-95 

Size:  2,880  acres. 

Access:  Open  year-round,  but  some  areas  close  periodically.  Hikers  (no  charge,  donation 
requested),  horseback  riders  ($10)  and  mountain  bikers  ($5)  are  welcome  on  more  than 
25  miles  of  unpaved  roads  and  trails.  No  motorized  use  of  trails  is  permitted.  Small  groups 
can  reserve  some  trails  for  their  sole  use. 

Hunting:  White-tailed  deer,  feral  pigs,  waterfowl,  wild  turkey  and  quail  hunts  available 
through  advance  arrangements.  Gray  squirrel  and  dove  hunts.  Fees  vary  by  species. 

- Fishing:  Catfish,  bass  and  sunfish  at  any  of  several  ponds,  $5  per  person  per  day. 

! Camping:  Primitive  sites  for  no-trace  camping,  $5  per  person  per  day. 

/ Other  recreation:  Short  trails  around  Learning  Center  open  seven  days  a week  with  no 

reservations  or  fee.  Dog  field  training,  $5  per  two-hour  session;  ponds  are  available  year- 
round,  fields  Aug. -April.  Canoe  landings  allow  access  to  the  Neuse  River.  Bird  watching 
is  excellent,  especially  during  spring  migration. 

More  information:  Visit  the  Howell  Woods  Web  site 
at  www.johnston.cc.nc.us,  or  call  (919)  938-0115.  To 
receive  the  Howell  Woods  newsletter,  The  Owl  Call, 
write  to  Howell  Woods  Environmental  Learning  Center, 
6601  Devil's  Racetrack  Road,  Four  Oaks,  NC,  27524. 
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ence  of  the  venomous  snake  at  Howell 
Woods  remains  an  intriguing  question. 

Hunts  at  Howell  Woods  are  doled  out 
by  three  methods:  sponsorships,  which  are 
guaranteed  to  benefactors  but  are  the  most 
expensive;  lottery  drawings  that  are  entered 
for  a small  fee;  and  exchanging  volunteer 
labor  for  hunting  days.  “We  could  not  con- 
tinue  to  accomplish  many  of  our  goals  with- 
out our  hunters,”  Taylor  said.  “They  help 
build  bridges,  walking  trails  and  buildings. 
They  help  with  the  educational  programs 
and  grounds  upkeep.  They  recognize  the 
unique  opportunities  that  the  facility  pro- 
vides, and  their  time  and  money  is  impor- 
tant to  helping  it  grow  and  improve.” 

To  keep  the  facility  running  smoothly, 
someone  must  mow  road  shoulders  and  trails, 
conduct  prescribed  burns  and  repair  build- 
ings. Perhaps  the  most  important  mainte- 
nance item  is  keeping  the  sandy,  clay  roads 
passable  despite  intermittent  but  inevitable 
inundation  by  the  Neuse  River.  Adding 
gravel  to  the  roadbeds  as  they  become 
pig-rooted  and  tire -rutted  is  a constant 
job.  Keeping  road  shoulders  groomed  and 
seeded  benefits  the  numerous  species  of 
songbirds,  mammals  and  butterflies  that 
attract  human  attention  and  admiration. 

Sasser  performs  songbird  surveys  and 
bird-banding  activities  that  are  attended 
by  students  and  freelance  birders.  He  also 
teaches  classes  in  outdoor  skills  such  as 
wilderness  survival,  canoeing,  and  map 
and  compass  use.  Sasser  makes  sure  Howell 
Woods’  indoor  exhibits  include  many  of 
the  animals  hikers  may  see  on  the  property, 
including  snakes,  turtles,  fish  and  salaman- 
ders. A red-cockaded  woodpecker’s  nest 


Assistant  biologist  Melissa  Miller 
bands  migratory  songbirds  such  as  this 
American  goldfinch.  She  also  canoes  into 
the  swamps  to  check  wood  duck  boxes. 
Occasionally,  she  spots  a new  nester 
such  as  the  prothonotary  warbler  above. 


cavity  is  displayed  to  show  the  endangered 
bird’s  unique  habitat  requirements. 

Taylor  builds  birdhouses,  bird  feeders 
and  songbird  observation  blinds.  He  has  also 
planted  an  organic  garden.  A scout  troop 
built  a raptor  housing  facility  for  injured  birds 
of  prey  that  cannot  be  successfully  returned 
to  the  wild.  Near  the  classroom  building  are 
a bat  house  and  a tower  for  chimney  swifts. 

“People  do  not  realize  how  their  daily 
activities  impact  wildlife,”  Taylor  said.  “They 
cap  their  chimneys  when  they  build  new 
houses,  and  chimney  swifts  no  longer  have 
places  to  nest.  Experimenting  with  alternate 
nesting  sites  can  help  restore  healthy  popula- 
tions of  beneficial  species,  in  the  same  manner 
that  nesting  boxes  have  done  for  wood  ducks. 

Funds  to  manage  and  maintain  Howell 
Woods  come  from  user  fees  and  the  land 


itself.  Along  with  sustainable  forest  har- 
vests, a new  pond  constructed  on  a 70-acre 
site  will  provide  resource -based  income. 
“We  are  going  to  mine  the  gravel  for  road 
construction  at  Howell  Woods  and  also  for 
sale  offsite,”  Sasser  said.  “The  income  will 
help  with  improvements.  But  the  ultimate 
goal  is  to  create  a pond  that  will  enhance 
the  property  for  fish,  waterfowl  and  wet- 
and  wildlife  and  also  diversify  our  edu- 
cational and  recreational  opportunities. 
What  we  have  to  prove  is  that  land  must 
be  its  own  entity  and  that  wildlife  habitat 
can  pay  for  itself.  Otherwise,  it  will  con- 
tinue to  disappear.  At  Howell  Woods,  we 
are  showing  that  looking  at  land  in  the 
‘big  picture’  concept  of  total  landscape 
management  holds  the  key  to  saving 
our  state’s  natural  heritage.”  E3 
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Good  roaches  do  exist— 
just  not  in  our  houses. 

written  and  photographed  by  Clyde  E.  Sorenson 
illustrated  by  Jackie  Pittman 


couple  of 
summers 
ago,  after 
a long,  hot,  largely 
fruitless  day  of  surf 
fishing  on  Core 
Banks,  my  cronies 
and  I retreated  to  the 

sparse  comfort  of  a ramshackle  cabin  on  the  back  side  of  the  island.  Alter 
dinner  and  a few  hands  of  poker  (I  lost  as  usual),  we  cut  the  generator  off 
and  settled  in  for  the  night.  As  is  my  usual  practice,  I turned  my  flashlight 
on  and  read  for  a few  minutes,  and  then  killed  the  light  and  rolled  over  to 
sleep.  It  being  a muggy,  hot  and  breezeless  night,  I stuck  my  leg  out  from 
under  my  sheet  for  comfort  and  dozed  off.  As  1 started  to  dream  about  the 
fish  we  should  have  caught,  1 roused  to  a creepy  feeling  that  I wasn’t  alone. 
Just  at  that  moment,  something  nasty  scurried  across  my  uncovered  foot. 

I instinctively  kicked  and  heard  a chitinous  body  splat  on  the  tar  wall. 

Wide  awake  again,  1 turned  my  light  back  on  to  read,  with  one  eye 
looking  for  other  invaders.  A minute  later,  another  large  roach  buzzed 
across  the  room,  circled  my  light  once  like  a homely  moth,  crashed  into 
the  flashlight  and  bounced  under  my  sheets,  where  it  sought  shelter  under 
my  hack.  I leapt  out  of  my  hunk,  herded  the  interloper  out  and  spent 
the  rest  of  the  night  sweating  in  a cocoon  of  sheets,  waiting  for  the  next 
assault.  On  that  night,  for  me,  the  only  good  roach  was  a dead  roach. 
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Virtually  everyone  would  finish  the  title  of  this  article  the  same  way — 
for  most  people,  the  only  good  roach  is  always  a dead  roach.  Few  creatures 
are  more  widely  reviled,  with  some  reason.  But  as  is  almost  always  the  case 
in  the  animal  world,  the  truth  about  roaches  is  complicated.  Though 
some  roaches,  the  Bad  Guys,  are  indeed  among  our  more  noxious  and 
troublesome  pests,  the  Good  Guys  are  important  and  valuable  members 
of  native  wildlife  communities  and  rarely  find  their  way  into  our  houses. 
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Pest  roaches  are  unwelcome  for  a number  of  reasons.  The  fact  that  they  are  nocturnal,  secre- 
tive  and  very  fast  runners  when  a light  comes  on  late  at  night  makes  their  presence  disconcert- 
ing. Most  pest  species,  frankly,  stink,  and  their  penchant  for  leaving  little  presents  wherever 
they  go  is,  to  most  of  us,  disgusting.  And  some  species  are  known  to  transmit  disease  organisms 
to  humans  and  livestock.  Salmonella,  E.  coli,  Shigella  and  even  plague  bacteria,  among  many 
others,  have  been  collected  from  free -roaming  pest  roaches. 

In  North  Carolina,  five  species  of  roaches  are  common  pests  in  and  around  our  houses. 
None  of  the  five  are  native  to  North  Carolina;  all  made  it  to  these  shores  with  the  unwitting 
help  of  humans.  Four  of  the  five  are  almost  completely  commensal  with  man,  meaning  that 
they  are  dependent  on  us  for  their  habitat  and  are  almost  never  found  “in  the  wild.” 

The  German  cockroach  (Blattella  germanica)  is  far  and  away  the  most  common  pest  roach 
and  in  many  ways  the  most  troublesome.  This  small,  half-inch  species  is  distinguished  by  its 
light -brown  color  and  dark  bars  on  its  thorax.  Known  as  the  Italian  cockroach  in  Germany,  it 
is  actually  native  to  Africa.  Indoors  it  is  found  most  often  in  kitchens  and  pantries.  Allergens 
this  roach  produces,  primarily  in  its  feces  and  exoskeleton,  may  be  responsible  for  a large  pro- 
portion of  childhood  asthma  cases  in  urban  areas,  and  it  has  been  implicated  in  the  transmission 
of  several  disease  organisms  affecting  both  humans  and  livestock. 

The  brown-banded  roach  (Supella  longipalpa),  another  native  of  Africa,  is  very  similar  to  the 
German  cockroach  except  that,  in  houses,  it  tends  to  spread  over  the  entire  dwelling  rather  than 
sticking  to  kitchens  and  pantries.  Fortunately,  it  is  generally  uncommon  in  North  Carolina. 

The  largest  roach  in  North  Carolina  is  the  American  cockroach  (Periplaneta  americana), 
native  to,  you  guessed  it,  Africa.  Apparently,  it  beat  the  taxonomists — the  scientists  who 
ime  and  classify  organisms — to  the  New  World  by  stowing  away  on  the  earliest  trading 
essels.  Easily  recognized  by  its  alarmingly  large  size  (about  1 1h  inches  long),  medium-brown 
color  and  large  dark  spot  on  its  thorax,  the  American  is  an  accomplished,  if  reluctant,  flier. 

It  is  usually  associated  with  kitchens  and  basements  hut  is  more  often  found  in  commercial 
or  industrial  habitats. 

One  of  my  least  pleasant  grad  school  memories  involves  American  roaches.  Being  large, 
relatively  primitive  insects,  they  are  a favorite  of  insect  biology  teachers  and  researchers.  In 
one  late-afternoon  lah  exercise,  we  dissected  and  removed  the  reproductive  tracts  from  female 
Americans.  After  the  lah,  I went  to  our  greenhouse  to  gather  some  plant  material  for  my 
research.  I opened  the  door  and  stepped  in;  within  30  seconds,  half  a dozen  male  American 
roaches  flew  at  me,  attracted  by  the  female  pheromone  I got  all  over  my  hands  in  lah.  One  hit 
my  chest  and  ran  under  my  shirt;  another  bounced  off  my  thigh,  hit  the  floor  and  ran  up  my 
pants  cuff.  Swatting  wildly,  I hopped  backwards  out  the  greenhouse  door,  yanked  my  shirt  off 


Swatting  wildly,  I hopped  backwards  out  the 
greenhouse  door,  yanked  my  shirt  off  and  dropped 
my  pants  to  chase  out  the  invaders. 
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and  dropped  my  pants  to  chase  out  the  invaders.  Fortunately,  no  one  with 
a camera  was  in  the  vicinity  (as  far  as  I know). 

The  Oriental  roach  (Blatta  orientalis)  is  native  to  Africa,  too  (notice  a 
pattern  here?).  Larger  than  the  German  cockroach,  it  is  dark  brown 
(almost  Hack),  and  the  adult  females  have  very  short,  nonfunctional  wings. 
Oriental  roaches  have  a strong  affinity  for  very  humid  areas,  so  they  are 
usually  found  in  bathrooms  and  other  damp  areas.  Folks  in  “roach  denial” 
often  call  these  insects  (and  sometimes  American  roaches)  water  bugs. 

The  least  troublesome  of  the  pest  species  in  North  Carolina  is  the  smoky 
brown  cockroach  (Periplaneta  fuliginosa).  Smoky  browns  reached  North 
America  by  way  of  South  America,  but  they,  too,  probably  originated 
in  Africa.  This  species  is  shaped  much  like  a slightly  smaller  version  of  the 
American,  but  it  is  a rich,  dark  brown.  The  smoky  brown  is  one  of  the  two 
species  you  are  most  likely  to  encounter  in  your  garage  or  around  your  wood- 
pile.  This  species  prefers  to  live  outside  and  doesn’t  typically  invade  houses 
(although  this  was  the  species  that  bedeviled  me  on  Core  Banks). 

All  of  these  household  pest  species  are  generalist  omnivores.  In  other 
words,  they  eat  pretty  much  anything  vaguely  resembling  food.  It  can  take 
remarkably  little  in  the  way  of  food  scraps  and  the  like  to  sustain  a roach  pop- 
ulation. It  they  also  have  ready  access  to  water,  any  of  these  species  can  be  extremely  fecund. 
Scrupulous  sanitation  is  the  surest  way  to  keep  these  critters  from  establishing  around 
and  in  your  house. 

Africa  may  be  the  original  home  for  so  many  pest  species  because  of  the  very  long  associ- 
ation between  roaches  and  humans  on  that  continent,  and  because  Africa  is  one  of  the  major 
centers  of  diversity  for  roaches.  Our  pest  species  are  also  pests  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world, 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  world  still  other  species  of  roaches  pester  people.  However,  of  the 
roughly  3, 000-plus  species  of  roaches  in  the  world,  only  about  a dozen  are  serious  problems 
somewhere  on  the  globe.  The  rest  generally  do  good  things  for  the  ecosystems  they  live  in. 


The  Good  Guys 

North  Carolina  has  perhaps  10  or  12  species  of  native  roaches.  All  should  be  regarded  as 
beneficial,  desirable  members  of  our  animal  communities  because  other  species  in  our  natural 
ecosystems  rely  on  them  in  one  way  or  another.  The  native  species  fall  into  two  groups,  one  of 
which  contains  only  one  species. 

The  genus  Parcoblatta  comprises  most  of  our  native  species.  It  is  a measure  of  how  completely 
off  our  radar  screens  these  critters  are  that  none  has  a common  name;  they  are  known  gener- 
ically  as  wood  roaches,  because  they  are  usually  associated  with  dead  wood  or  tree  bark.  These 
species  are  the  ones  you  are  most  likely  to  encounter  in  your  firewood  pile.  Wood  roaches  feed 
on  fungi  and  other  organic  debris.  Tire  nymphs  are  shiny,  orange-brown  insects;  most  adults 
are  about  an  inch  long  and  medium  brown  in  color.  Unlike  the  pest  species,  Parcoblatta  roaches 
don’t  have  an  offensive  odor. 

Tlie  males  of  several  of  these  species  are  accomplished  fliers  and  are  attracted  to  lights 
the  way  moths  are,  so  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  them  at  porch  lights  in  the  summer  when  they 
are  looking  for  love.  The  females  of  most  wood  roach  species  have  short  wings  and  can’t  fly. 
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Wood  roaehee  are  Good  Guye  because  of  their 
ecological  roles.  They  aid  in  the  decomposition  of  wood, 
and  lots  of  other  animals  like  to  eat  them. 


Wood  roaches  can  he  active  year-round,  and  sometimes  we  accidentally  carry  nymphs  and 
females  into  our  houses  in  firewood  even  in  the  middle  of  the  winter  (which  may  account  for 
some  of  those  sizzling  and  popping  sounds  in  your  hreplace).  Typically,  wood  roaches  that  find 
themselves  inside  a house  don’t  live  very  long  if  they  are  unable  to  escape. 

Wood  roaches  are  Good  Guys  because  of  their  ecological  roles.  They  aid  in  the  decompo- 
sition of  wood,  and  lots  of  other  animals  like  to  eat  them.  In  fact,  one  of  North  Carolina  s 
endangered  animals,  the  red-cockaded  woodpecker  of  longleaf  pine  savannas,  relies  on  wood 
roaches  for  up  to  50  percent  of  its  diet. 

At  times,  humans  have  also  regarded  them  favorably.  Not  so  long  ago,  when  few  bait  stores 
sold  commercially  reared  house  crickets,  many  southern  bream  fishermen  knew  that  wood 
roaches  (and  for  that  matter,  other  roaches)  made  excellent  bait.  A fellow  could  easily  outfit 
himself  for  an  afternoon’s  fishing  with  15  or  20  minutes  of  scrounging  in  the  woodpile  to  fill 
a corked  Coke  bottle  with  the  six-legged  captives. 

The  only  other  native  roach  in  North  Carolina  is  the  brown  hooded  roach  (Cryptocercus 
punctulatus),  a very  primitive  and  remarkable  species  restricted  in  our  state  to  higher  altitudes  in 
the  Appalachians.  You  likely  will  never  see  this  species  unless  you  go  looking  for  it  in  decaying 
logs.  This  roach  is  about  an  inch  long,  and  both  sexes  are  wingless.  Unlike  most  animals,  the  brown 
hooded  roach  can  eat  deadwood.  Housed  in  its  digestive  tract  are  symbiotic  protozoans  that 
break  down  the  cellulose  in  the  wood;  these  organisms  get  a nice,  safe  environment  and  a steady 
supply  of  food,  and  the  roach  gets  the  carbohydrates  and  other  nutrients  locked  away  in  the  wood. 

Another  interesting  trait  of  the  brown  hooded  roach  is  that,  unlike  most  other  insects,  it 
actually  lives  in  a family.  Both  parents  construct  closed  galleries  in  the  deadwood  they  inhabit 
to  protect  the  young,  and  they  even  feed  the  youngest  family  members.  Soon  aftei  hatching, 
the  tiny  nymphs  acquire  the  wood-digesting  microorganisms  they’ll  need  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives  by  feeding  on  special  fecal  pellets  produced  by  their  parents. 

These  two  traits,  sociality  and  the  ability  to  eat  wood,  may  remind  you  of  another  familiar 
and  important  group  of  insects— the  termites.  In  fact,  termites  probably  evolved  from  primitive 
roaches  similar  to  this  species.  The  brown  hooded  roach  ecologically  replaces  its  close  kin  as  a 
primary  recycler  of  deadwood  in  the  high,  cool  forests  where  it  is  found. 

Roaches  run  fast,  avoid  light  and  sometimes  live  where  we’d  just  as  soon  they  not.  They 
probably  will  never  win  a popularity  contest,  and  several  are  indeed  significant  pests.  But  the 
next  time  you  see  one  scurrying  past  (preferably  outdoors),  just  before  you  squish  it,  remember 
that  not  all  roaches  are  created  equal.  IS 
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You  might  spot  a fox  clashing  through  your  backyard. 
But  Arctic  explorers  and  desert  hikers  spy  them,  too. 
What's  their  survival  secret? 

The  Flexible  Fox 


written  by  Julie  Dunlap 
illustrated  by  Consie  Pcnvell 
nature  activity  by  Anne  M.  Runyon 


Rover's  Relatives 

Like  wolves,  coyotes  and  Jack 
Russell  terriers,  foxes  belong  to  the 
canine,  or  dog,  family.  All  canine 
cousins  share  traits  that  have  helped  them 

spread  around  the  world,  such  as  long  legs  for  distance  running,  hard  claws  for  scratching  and 

digging  and  strong  jaws  for  catching  and  killing  prey.  But 
at  a dog  family  reunion,  you  could  instantly  spot  the 
foxes,  with  their  pointed  snouts,  alert  ears  and  plume- 
like  tails.  About  22  species  of  foxes  live  on  every  con- 
tinent except  Antarctica. 

Some  fox  species  live  in  extreme  conditions 
and  have  specialized  traits  that  help  them  survive. 
Arctic  foxes  are  protected  by  the  warmest  fur  of 
any  mammal  as  they  travel  across  the  northern 
ice.  Tiny  fennec  foxes  rely  on  super-sized  ears 
to  shed  body  heat  in  the  Sahara  Desert.  Some 
fox  species  can  live  in  many  different  habitats, 
or  natural  environments.  Two  species,  the 
gray  fox  and  the  red  fox,  live  in  North  Car- 
olina. Both  are  flexible  enough  to  live  in 
woods,  farmland,  wetlands,  suburbs  and 
even  cities.  Coat  colors  of  both  species 
vary,  too.  So  how  can  you  tell  which  kind 
lives  near  you?  The  shy  gray  fox  prefers  to  live 
in  forests;  red  foxes  like  open  country  and  are 
the  only  wild  canids  with  white-tipped  tails. 
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Cat  Foxes 

One  key  to  fox  flexibility  is  diet.  They  are 
opportunistic  feeders;  their  daily  menu  depends 
on  what’s  in  season  and  what’s  easy  to  catch. 

A hungry  fox  might  snack  on  wild  berries,  garden 
corn,  hickory  nuts,  bird  eggs,  grasshoppers,  dead 
fish,  dog  food  or  picnic  leftovers.  Their  favorite 
meals,  though,  may  be  small  animals  such  as 
mice  and  voles.  Unlike  most  other  mam- 
mals, foxes  can  hear  low  frequency  sounds, 
such  as  the  faint  scurrying  and  digging 
noises  of  a burrowing  mouse. 

Because  they  hunt  small  prey,  foxes  don’t  need  to 
work  in  packs,  like  wolves  and  others  in  the  dog  family  do 
In  some  ways,  foxes  are  more  like  wild  cats.  Both  cats 

and  foxes  hunt  alone,  often  at  night.  Super- 

sensitive  to  light,  the  pupils  of  their 
eyes  shrink  into  thin  slits 
in  bright  daylight.  Both 
predators  also  have  whiskers  on 

their  faces  that  help  them  feel  their  way 
in  the  dark.  And  even  the  fox’s  paws  are 

similar  to  a cat’s.  Unlike  other  canids’  claws, 
a fox’s  front  claws  can  be  partly  retracted,  or 
pulled  back,  into  its  paws.  This  ability  keeps 
a gray  fox’s  claws  so  sharp  that  it  can 

rlimh  frees 


LOW  FREQUENCY  sounds 
have  a low  pitch  that 
humans  may  not  be 
able  to  hear. 


eyes  and  ears  to  gather 
clues.  Suddenly,  it  freezes, 
waiting  motionless  for 
the  perfect  moment,  it 
leaps!  And  a mousy 
breakfast  is  trapped 
underits  front  paws. 


Chancing 
Seasons 

Foxes  stay  flexible 
all  year.  In  fall,  they  keep 
hunting  even  when  full,  then  stash  the  extra  food 
in  caches  under  loose  dirt  and  leaves.  When 
winter  food  grows  scarce,  they  find  stored  sup- 
plies by  smell  and  memory.  Arctic  foxes  grow 
white  winter  coats  for  camouflage  in  their  snowy 
world,  and  even  North  Carolina’s  foxes  grow 
thicker  fur  to  stay  warm  and  dry.  On  a January  day,  you 
might  see  a fox  curled  up  on  a sunny  slope,  its  nose 
and  paws  cozy  under  its  thick  tail. 


A CACHE  is  a hiding  place 
for  storing  food. 
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Male  and  female  foxes  play  during 
courtship  before  mating. 
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Fox  Families 

Side-by-side 
fox  tracks  in  late 
winter  tell  you 
that  a pair  is 
getting  ready  to 
start  a family.  The 
female,  or  vixen, 
may  dig  her  own  den 
or  just  redecorate  an 
abandoned  woodchuck 
hole.  When  her  litter  arrives  in 

spring,  the  male,  or  dog  fox,  brings  her  food  but  doesn’t  enter  the  dark  nursery.  Inside,  the  furry,  mole- 
sized kits  are  blind  and  helpless  at  first.  They  grow  fast  on  their  mom’s  rich  milk  and  can  peek  outside  only  four 
weeks  later.  Both  parents  bring  food  to  the  den  and  regurgitate  it  for  the  yapping  kits.  Carefree  all  summer,  the 
kits  play  tug-of-war  with  bones  from  lunch,  and  later  learn  to  hunt  insects  and  other  prey  by  following  mom 
or  dad.  Sometimes,  another  fox  helps  raise  the  kits.  The  helper  is  usually  the  kits’  big  sister,  who  has  not  yet 
started  a family  of  her  own.  By  fall,  though,  the  kits  are  practiced  hunters,  and  each  family 
member  will  face  the  winter  alone. 


REGURGITATE  means  to  throw  up  partially  digested  food. 


Get  Outside 

Follmv  your  nose — arid  ears.  Foxes  hunt  by  sound  and  smell 
more  than  sight;  you  can  try  it,  too.  Listen  for  their  calls, 
especially  at  night.  During  the  winter,  you  might  hear  a pair 
of  foxes  barking  to  each  other  (“Wo!  Wo!  Wo!").  In  spring, 
listen  for  rival  males  screaming  in  anger.  But  if  you  hear  the 
soft  whimpers  of  fox  kits,  you’re  too  close  to  the  den.  Back 
off  to  avoid  disturbing  the  family.  Once  the  den  is  aban- 
doned in  the  fall,  study  the  ground  nearby  for  tracks  and 
fox  scat,  or  droppings.  You’ll  probably  smell  their  skunk- 
scented  urine,  too. 

Dare  to  compare.  Study  the  cats  and  dogs  who  live  near 
you.  How  are  the  two  kinds  of  predators  similar  and  different? 
Which  is  more  like  a wild  fox?  Try  to  find  dog  and  fox  tracks  outdoors.  Which 
animal  seems  to  wander  and  romp,  and  which  seems  to  stick  to  its  business, 
not  wasting  any  energy?  Wiry  do  you  think  they  behave  so  differently? 

Visit  the  Museum.  You  can  trail  foxes  around  the  North  Carolina  Museum 
of  Natural  Sciences,  checking  the  Piedmont  exhibit  to  learn  about  their  habitat, 
and  investigating  the  Naturalist  Center  to  study  pelts  and  bones.  Compare  the 
skulls  of  red  and  gray  foxes.  Can  you  spot  any  differences? 

For  information  on  the  Naturalist  Center,  check  www.naturalsciences.org/ 
exhibits /interactive  areas.html. 


track  pattern  of 
a walking  fox 


You  might  be  able  to  distinguish  well-formed  fox 
tracks.  Red  foxes  have  a curved  ridge  of  callus 
across  the  pad,  that  may  appear  in  the  track.  Gray 
fox  pads  have  a more  pronounced  hooklike 
projection  on  each  side. 


gray  fox 


m 

red  fox 
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Read  and  Find  Out 

■ Fox  by  Caroline  Arnold,  Morrow  Junior,  1996. 

■ Wild  Dogs:  The  Wolves,  Coyotes  and  Foxes  of  North  America  by  Erwin  Bauer, 

Chronicle  Books,  1994. 

■ Wild  Fox  by  Cherie  Mason,  Down  East  Books,  1993. 

■ The  World  of  the  Fox  by  Rebecca  Grambo,  Sierra  Club  Books,  1997 . 

In  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina: 

■ “Sly  Like  A Fox”  by  Rick  Estes,  December  1983. 

■ “Meet  the  Canids”  by  Lawrence  S.  Earley,  January  1992. 

■ “Foxes  on  the  Run”  by  Lawrence  S.  Earley,  September  1993. 

Find  out  more  about  Project  WILD  Workshops  and  literature  at  the  N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission’s  Web  site  at  www.ncwildlife.org 


Puzzle 


Following  the  black  lines, 
cut  out  all  of  the  triangles 
in  your  puzzle.  Mix  up  all 
of  the  nine  pieces. 

Now  put  together 
your  fox  puzzle. 


Resolution  Aims  to  Eliminate  Bear-baiting  Practices 


The  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
recently  took  aggressive  action  to  protect 
black  bears  by  unanimously  passing  a resolu- 
tion to  interpret  more  strictly  North  Carolina’s 
bear-baiting  statute.  This  law  prohibits  the  tak- 
ing of  bears  “with  the  use  or  aid  of  any  salt, 
salt  lick,  grain,  fruit,  honey,  sugar-based  mate- 
rial, animal  parts  or  products,  or  other  bait.” 
The  new  interpretation  of  the  bear-baiting 
statute  makes  it  illegal  to  place  candy  blocks 


in  an  area  and  subse- 
quently hunt  bears  there. 
The  action  was  prompted 
by  a written  request  from 
the  N.C.  Bear  Hunters 
Association  and  infor- 
mation provided  by 
researchers  at  N.C.  State 
University  who  were  con- 
cerned about  the  health 
of  bears.  Some  bear  hunt- 
ers and  guides  had  circum- 
vented the  bear-baiting 
statute  by  hauling  and 
dumping  blocks  of  candy 
weighing  up  to  2 ,000  pounds  onto  their 
leased  hunting  tracts  during  the  offseason. 
Black  bears  became  hooked  on  the  candy, 
which  was  removed  prior  to  opening  day  of 
bear -hunting  season. 

Before  the  resolution,  the  practice  known 
as  “sugar  hooking”  was  considered  legal  by 
some  because  the  candy  was  removed  before 
the  beginning  of  the  bear  season.  But  ques- 
tions arose  about  the  effects  of  candy  blocks 


on  the  health  of  black  bears  and  the  ethics 
of  hunting  sugar -addicted  bears. 

“Tire  Wildlife  Commission  first  heard 
of  this  practice  three  years  ago,  and  use  of 
candy  blocks  has  escalated  every  year  since 
then,”  said  David  Cobb,  chief  of  the  com- 
mission’s Division  of  Wildlife  Management. 
“Around  these  bait  sites,  we  are  seeing  bears 
with  health  and  behavioral  problems.” 

Black  bears  that  regularly  eat  candy  suffer 
exceptionally  high  rates  of  tooth  decay  and  often 
lose  their  fear  of  humans.  The  enormous  blocks 
of  bubble  gum,  licorice,  chocolates  and  assorted 
hard  candies  are  waste  products  from  confec- 
tion manufacturers.  Sugar  hooking  has  been 
reported  in  Hyde,  Bladen  and  Haywood 
counties  and  likely  has  happened  elsewhere. 

Wildlife  enforcement  officers  will  issue 
citations  to  individuals  who  hunt  in  areas 
where  candy  blocks  are  used  to  bait  bears. 
Violation  of  the  law  constitutes  a Class  1 
misdemeanor,  which  is  punishable  by  a two- 
year  revocation  of  a hunting  license,  a fine 
of  $2,000  or  more,  court  costs  and  a $2,232 
replacement  fee  if  a bear  is  killed. 


On  Patrol 


On  his  day  off,  Senior  Officer  Brent  Hyatt  was  at  a body  shop  working  on  his 
truck.  A man  stopped  by  and  said  he  was  on  his  way  to  try  out  a coon  dog 
he  had  just  bought.  Later,  the  man  returned,  bragging  that  his  dog  did  well  and 
that  he  had  "knocked  one  out."  Eyeing  Hyatt,  the  man  asked,  "You're  not  the 
game  warden,  are  you?"  Hyatt,  covered  in  grease,  replied,  "Do  I look  like  a 
game  warden?"  Satisfied  with  that  answer,  the  man  asked  if  anyone  knew  how 
to  skin  a raccoon.  Hyatt  said  he  could,  so  the  man  went  to  his  truck  and  came 
back  with  a freshly  killed  raccoon.  The  mechanic/wildlife  officer  revealed  his 
badge  and  charged  the  poacher  with  hunting  raccoons  out  of  season. 


ILLUSTRATION  BY  JACKIE  PITTMAN 
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2004  Hunting, 
Trapping  and  Fishing 
Public  Hearings 

January  is  the  time  to  weigh  in  on 
proposed  changes  for  hunting, 
trapping  and  fishing  regulations. 
Public  hearings  will  be  held  by  the 
N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commis- 
sion across  the  state  this  month.  All 
hearings  begin  at  7p.m.  For  a com- 
plete list  of  proposed  changes,  visit 
the  commission's  Web  site  at  www. 
ncwildlife.org.  You  may  also  pick 
up  the  list  at  any  of  the  hearings. 


JODYDUGGINS 


• Tuesday,  Jan.  13 
Southwestern  Community 
College,  Sylva 

• Wednesday,  Jan.  14 
Municipal  Auditorium, 
Morganton 

• Thursday,  Jan.  15 
Dixon  Auditorium, 

Elkin  High  School,  Elkin 

• Tuesday,  Jan.  20 

Bladen  County  Courthouse, 
Elizabethtown 

• Wednesday,  Jan.  21 
Alamance  County  Courthouse, 
Graham 

• Thursday,  Jan.  22 
Moore  County  Courthouse, 
Carthage 

• Tuesday,  Jan.  27 

Swain  Auditorium,  Edenton 

• Wednesday,  Jan.  28 
Craven  County  Courthouse, 
New  Bern 

• Thursday,  Jan.  29 

Nash  County  Courthouse, 
Nashville 


Wildlife  through  the  Year 


Shellfish  Gardening 

Granted,  not  everyone  lives  on  coastal  waterfront  property.  But 

those  who  do  may  have  access  to  some  of  the  most  unique  gardening 
imaginable — the  cultivation  of  shellfish.  Growing  oysters  or  clams  is  easy,  and 
the  hobby  is  also  good  for  water  quality.  A single  adult  oyster  can  filter  as  much 
as  50  gallons  of  water  per  day. 

Before  starting,  make  sure  there  is  enough  salinity  in  your  water  to  support 
oysters.  This  can  be  quickly  and  cheaply  determined  by  purchasing  a salinity  meter 
from  a pet  store.  Your  water  will  need  a salinity  level  of  at  least  3 parts  per  thousand  year-round. 

Begin  by  putting  out  a bed  that  baby  oysters  can  attach  to.  This  material,  called  “cultch,”  can 
he  purchased  from  commercial  processing  plants  located  on  the  coast.  If  not,  use  marl  rock,  an 
aggregate  of  fossilized  shells  available  from  rock  suppliers.  Start  the  bed  by  spreading  a 2-  to  3-inch 
layer  of  cultch  material  over  the  estuarine  bottom.  Start  near  the  shore  and  expand  the  bed  out- 
wards. Be  sure  the  cultch  bed  is  high  enough  not  to  be  covered  by  sediment. 

Oyster  larvae  will  attach  to  your  cultch.  To  speed  things  up,  you  can  buy  seed  shellfish  from  a 
hatchery.  The  best  time  to  seed  a bed  is  during  the  winter,  when  predators  are  less  active.  For  more 
information  on  shellfish  gardening,  call  N.C.  Sea  Grant  at  (252)  222-6314- 

— Chris  Powell 


Partners  for  Sportsmen  with  Disabilities 


The  National  Wild 
Turkey  Federation 
has  partnered  with  the 
N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  to  provide 
outdoor  recreational 
opportunities  for  sports- 
men with  disabilities. 

The  federation’s  goal 
is  to  host  at  least  two 
events  in  North  Carolina 
through  its  Wheelin’ 

Sportsmen  program  each 
year,  and  the  commis- 
sion has  agreed  to  con- 
tribute resources. 

The  Wheelin’  Sports- 
men program  provides 
hands-on  hunting,  fish- 
ing, shooting  and  hunter 
education  opportunities 
specifically  designed  for  wheelchair-bound 
men,  women  and  youngsters.  The  commission 
needs  disabled  sportsmen  to  provide  input 
on  its  programs  for  the  handicapped.  If  you 
are  interested  in  participating,  contact  Susie 


Fish  at  (919)  733-3391,  ext.  225  or  ronda.fish 
@ncwildlife.org. 

For  scheduled  Wheelin’  Sportsmen  events, 
visit  the  federation’s  Web  site  at  www.nwtt.com 
or  the  commission’s  site,  www.ncwildlife.org. 
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JODYDUGGINS 


The  UNC  Highway  Safety  Research 
Center  reports  that  auto  accidents 
involving  deer  reached  an  all-time  high 
of  14,002  in  2002.  Impacts  with  white- 
tails  caused  an  estimated  $31  million  in 
damage  and  made  up  6.3  percent  of  all 
North  Carolina  auto  crashes. 

The  real  number  of  deer  hit  could 
actually  he  much  higher.  When  less  than 
$1 ,000  damage  and  no  injuries  occur,  driv- 
ers usually  do  not  report  the  accidents. 
Wake  County  had  the  most  deer -related 
accidents  with  786,  followed  by  Duplin 
with  384,  Pitt  with  362,  Union  with  351 
and  Rockingham  with  346.  Tire  counties 
with  the  fewest  deer  crashes  were  Swain 
with  one  and  Graham  with  two. 

Accidents  involving  deer  increased 
57  percent  between  1994  and  2002.  Dur- 
ing that  period,  the  state’s  population 
grew  20  percent  and  the  number  of  vehi- 
cle miles  driven  jumped  25  percent.  The 
state’s  deer  population  stands  between 
1 million  and  1 . 1 million,  up  from  350,000 
in  1980.  That  population  has  been  stable 
for  the  past  five  years. 

Drivers  should  use  high  beams  when 
possible,  watch  for  eyes  reflected  in 
headlights  and  honk  their  horns  if  they 
see  deer.  Exercise  extra  caution  when 
driving  in  more  rural  areas  deer  are 
known  to  frequent,  especially  near 
marked  deer  crossings. 


Help  Stop  Water  Pollution  Every  Day 

You  may  not  realize  it,  but  everyday  actions  in  your  home  and  garden  can  help  stop  pollu- 
tion from  entering  our  streams  and  rivers.  Stormwater  runoff  from  roofs,  paved  surfaces 
and  bare  soil  may  collect  and  carry  pollutants  such  as  sediment,  pet  waste,  pesticides,  fertiliz- 
ers, automotive  products  (oil,  grease,  antifreeze  and  gasoline),  yard  waste  and  litter.  Storm 
drains  and  storm  sewers  transport  this  untreated  runoff  directly  to  streams,  rivers  and  lakes. 

So  take  some  steps  to  reduce  the  ill  effects  of  storm  water. 

• Keep  cars  maintained  to  reduce  oil,  brake  fluid,  antifreeze  and  other  leaks. 

• Wash  your  car  on  a graveled  surface  or  on  the  lawn,  where  the  grass  will  benefit 
from  the  water. 

• Sweep  grass  cuttings  and  yard  waste  back  into  the  grass  rather  than  hosing  it  into 
the  storm  drain. 

• Direct  gutter  downspouts  away  from  paved  surfaces.  Or  channel  into  a rain  barrel  and 
benefit  by  collecting  water  for  periods  of  drought. 

Sediment,  pesticides  and  fertilizers  are  major  causes  of  pollution  in  waterways.  They 
can  poison  aquatic  animals,  destroy  habitat  and  reduce  the  amount  of  oxygen  available 
to  fish,  other  aquatic  animals  and  plants.  "Green"  yardwork  techniques  can  help  reduce 
pollution  associated 
with  landscaping. 

• To  reduce  pesticide, 
fertilizer  and  water- 
ing needs,  plant 
native  species  that 
are  naturally  adapted 
to  regional  growing 
conditions. 

• Organic  fertilizers 
break  down  slowly, 
improving  the  makeup 
of  garden  soils. 

• Plant  grass  in  bare 
areas  and  use  straw 
or  mulch  in  gardens  to 
reduce  sediment  runoff. 

• Use  organic  controls 

instead  of  pesticides.  Scattered  borax  and  insecticidal  soap  washes  discourage  many 
pests.  You  may  also  be  able  to  remove  pests  by  hand. 

• If  you  must  use  pesticides,  follow  label  directions  carefully  and  limit  use  to  spot  treatments 
only  where  needed.  Don't  apply  pesticides  on  windy  days  or  before  rain  is  predicted. 

• When  fertilizer  is  improperly  applied,  nutrient  runoff  gets  in  streams,  rivers  and  lakes, 
where  it  may  cause  algae  blooms  and  harm  aquatic  life. 

• leave  grass  clippings  in  the  yard  after  mowing  to  provide  natural  mulch  and  reduce  the 
need  for  fertilizer  and  watering. 

• Protect  streams,  rivers  and  lakes  by  planting  a waterside  buffer  of  native  woodland 
plants  and  trees.  Buffers  use  nutrients  and  filter  sediment  and  pollutants  before  they 
enter  the  water. 


Clarification 


Tracts  listed  in  “Recent  Wildlife  Commission  Land  Acquisitions”  (November  2003,  p.  35) 
have  been  approved  for  acquisition  by  commissioners.  As  of  November,  the  actual  purchas- 
ing process  had  begun  for  some,  but  not  all,  of  these  properties.  Estimated  values  of  tracts  listed 
are  determined  by  commission  staff  and  are  not  based  on  certified  appraisals.  If  properties  are 
acquired,  the  purchase  price  will  be  based  on  a certified  appraisal. 
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Nature's 
Ways 


Mile-High  Forests 

written  by  Duane  Raver 
illustrated  by  Jim  Brown 


The  late,  great  botanist  B.W  Wells  called 
North  Carolina’s  high  mountain  forests 
“Christmas  Tree  Land.”  These  southern 
Appalachian  communities  are  true  boreal, 
or  northern,  forests  similar  to  those  of  cen- 
tral Canada.  The  state  has  dozens  of  peaks 
that  surpass  5,500  feet,  the  altitude  at  which 
the  cold  suppresses  growth  of  broadleaf 
deciduous  trees.  In  these  alpine  areas  where 
winter  temperatures  can  plunge  to  25  degrees 
below  zero,  the  dominant  vegetation  is  Fraser 
fir  and  red  spruce  trees.  These  trees  survive  harsh  condi- 
tions by  converting  starch  manufactured  by  the  leaves  into 
an  oily,  fatty  substance  that  protects  the  cells  of  the  tree. 

Spruce  forests  provide  habitat  for  wildlife  species  that  also 
have  adapted  to  the  cold.  Ruffed  grouse  are  able  to  forage  the 
forest  edge  in  deep  snow,  thanks  to  tiny,  comblike  projections  on 

each  toe  that  work  like  built-in  snowshoes.  For  protection  from  the  cold,  the  birds  may  dive  into  snow  banks. 
Wild  boars  rely  on  heavy,  coarse  coats  with  thick  undercoats  of  soft  fur.  Cottontail  rabbits  use  heavy  spruce 
branches  as  cover  and  feed  on  vegetation  poking  out  of  the  snow. 


Wildlife  Wants  Mail! 

W Jildlife  in  North  Carolina  wants 
W to  know  what  you’re  think- 
ing. Readers  tell  us  they  enjoy  the 
letters  from  other  readers  printed 
in  these  pages,  so  the  magazine  staff 
is  planning  an  expanded  Letters  to 
the  Editor  section.  We  encourage 
you  to  send  in  your  opinions,  sto- 
ries, criticism,  raves,  corrections 
and  questions.  We  can’t  guarantee 
printing,  but  we  will  do  our  best 
to  provide  answers. 

Send  your  thoughts  to:  Letters 
to  the  Editor,  Wildlife  in  North 
Carolina,  1712  Mail  Service 
Center,  Raleigh,  NC, 

27699-1712,  or  e-mail 
letters@ncwildlife.org. 

Please  include  your 
name,  where  you 
live,  and  a daytime 
phone  number. 

So  sharpen 
those  pencils  or  fire 
up  the  computer.  We  look 
forward  to  hearing  from  you 


New  Dune  Book  Features 
Planting  Guidelines 


Hurricane  Isabel's  visit  to  the  North  Car- 
olina coast  in  September  eroded  sand 
dunes  and  washed  away  dune  vegetation. 

A new  book  by  Spencer  Rogers,  coastal  con- 
struction and  erosion  specialist  with  N.C.  Sea 
Grant,  shows  property  owners  how  to  rebuild 
protective  dunes.  "The  Dune  Book,"  written  by 
Rogers  and  N.C.  Cooperative  Extension  agent 
David  Nash,  describes  the  benefits  of  dunes 
and  dune  vegetation.  It  also  details  the  best 
dune  management  practices  along  developed 
shorelines  where  people,  buildings  and  roads 
are  already  in  place. 

"A  principal  benefit  for  anyone  living 
near  the  shoreline  is  that  a dune  acts  as  a 
storage  reservoir  for  sand,"  Rogers  said. 
"The  larger  the  dune,  the  more  time  it 
takes  to  be  eroded  by  the  waves,  and 
the  more  protection  it  provides  to  areas 
farther  landward.  However,  it  is  often 
misunderstood  that  dunes  do  not  provide 
protection  from  seasonal  beach  fluc- 
tuations, long-term  erosion  or  inlet 
erosion— no  matter  how  large  the  dune." 
To  help  people  understand  erosion,  the 
authors  explain  how  the  beach  works,  includ- 
ing the  different  erosion  types:  seasonal  fluctu- 


ations, storm-induced  erosion,  long-term  ero- 
sion and  inlet  erosion.  The  illustrated  guide 
describes  how  to  select  and  plant  the  best 
dune  grasses  for  the  North  Carolina  coast. 

"When  building  dunes,  it  is  a good  idea 
to  buy  and  install  healthy  local  dune  plants 
adapted  to  your  climate,"  Nash  said.  "Failure 
to  plant  deep  enough  is  the  main  cause  of  new 
plant  death  on  the  dunes.  Also,  be  certain  to 
plant  dune  plants  at  the  correct  depth,  the  rec- 
ommended times  and  under  conditions  appro- 
priate for  each  species." 

Included  is  helpful  information  on  sand  fences, 
dune  walkways  and  beach  scraping.  To  order 
"The  Dune  Book,"  call  (919)  515-2454  or  write 
to  N.C.  Sea  Grant,  NCSU  Box  8605,  Raleigh, 
NC  27695-8605  and  ask  for  UNC-SG-03-03. 
Single  copies  are  $5.  The  32-page  book  can 
be  downloaded  free  at  www.ncseagrant.org. 
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Calendar 
of  Events 


Tuesday,  Jan.  13 


Check  out  the  Audubon  Speaker  Series  at  the 
N.C.  Museum  of  Natural  Sciences  in  Raleigh. 

Dave  Lee,  director  of  the 
Tortoise  Reserve,  will  discuss 
the  global  turtle  conserva- 
tion crisis  and  meas- 
ures being  taken  to 
protect  turtles.  Visit 
www.naturalsciences.org  or  call 
John  Connors  at  (919)  733-7450,  ext.  602. 


Friday-Saturday,  Jan.  17-18 

Stop  by  the  N.C.  Museum  of  Natural  Sciences 
in  Raleigh  for  Astronomy  Days,  featuring  pre- 
sentations, exhibits,  displays  and  activities.  Visit 
www.naturalsciences.org  or  call  (919)  733-7450. 

Readers  should  check  with  the  contact  listed  before  traveling 
to  an  event.  Items  for  listing  should  be  conservation-oriented 
and  should  be  submitted  at  least  four  months  in  advance  to 
greg.jenkins  @ncwildlife.org,  or  call  {919)  733-7123,  Ext.  264. 


Corrections 

• In  "Big  Tree  Safari"  (October  2003),  we 
stated  incorrectly  that  the  USGS  topo- 
graphic map  scale  of  1 :24,000  is  equiva- 
lent to  about  2/3  mile  per  inch.  The  correct 
relation:  1 inch  equals  exactly  2,000  feet, 
or  about  2/s  mile. 

• In  "The  Whereabouts  of  Waterfowl" 
(December  2003),  we  failed  to  identify  the 
American  wigeon  in  the  foreground  of  the 
photograph,  p.  7.  Thanks  to  readers  who 
called  in  with  the  ID! 


Catch  Us  at 
these  Numbers 

1-800-662-7137  to  report  violations  of  hunting  and 
fishing  laws 

1-800-628-3773  (NC  VESSEL)  for  boat  registration 
and  titling 

1-800-675-0263  for  hunting  dates  and  shooting  hours  for 
migratory  game  birds 

1-888-248-6834  (2HUNTFISH)  to  purchase  most  licenses 
with  VISA  or  MasterCard  using  a touch-tone  telephone 

1-800-446-8663  (I  GOT  ONE)  to  report  big  game  harvests 

Connect  to  the  commission's  online  Web  site  at 

www.ncwildlife.org 


Many  Refuges  are  Cash  Cows 


Visitors  to  North  Carolina’s  Cedar  Island  NationalWildlife  Refuge  enjoy  watching  flocks 
of  migratory  royal  terns. 


A study  of  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System  identifies  the  Refuge  System 
as  a major  economic  engine  for  communities  in  2002,  adding  millions  of 
dollars  in  jobs  and  retail  sales.  “We  have  invested  in  national  wildlife  refuges  because 
they  are  a unique  and  extraordinary  way  of  conserving  America’s  great  outdoor 
heritage,”  said  Steve  Williams,  director  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 
“The  economic  benefits  from  refuges  would  make  venture  capitalists  envious.” 
Refuge  spending  is  very  important  in  some  communities.  The  town  of  Chin- 
coteague,  Va.,  is  the  gateway  to  the  national  wildlife  refuge  of  the  same  name. 
The  refuge’s  1.5  million  annual  visits  result  in  about  $40  million  in  tourist  dol- 
lars. The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  spent  $3.8  million  to  operate  Chincoteague 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  in  2002. 


National  Wildlife  Refuge  Visitation  and  Economic  Impacts 


Refuge-Related  Sales 
102%  Increase 


Refuge  Visits 
43%  Increase 


Source:  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 


Refuge-Related  Jobs 
84%  Increase 
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WILD 

STORE 


Tins  poster -size  calendar  displays  all  12  months  and  features 
two  paintings  from  our  2004  N.C.  Wildlife  Calendar: 
“Playful  Pair”  and  “Power  and  Grace”  by  Carl  Brenders  make 
our  year-in-view  calendar  an  attractive  planner  for  2004. 

Quantities  are  limited.  No  shipping-handling  fee  applies 
to  this  item. 

24"x  36" 

$10  ITEM  CODECS 


Prepare 

Study  the  state’s  venomous  snakes  now 
while  they’re  hibernating,  and  you’ll 
be  ready  to  identify  them  when  warm 
weather  returns.  This  32 -page  booklet 
published  hy  the  N.C.  Museum  of  Natural 
Sciences  includes  color  photographs  and 
identification  keys  for  each  of  the  state’s 
seven  venomous  snakes. 


Cover  Up 


$3  ITEM  CODE  NIO 


Our  latest  cap  is  a combination  of  blaze -orange  and  Advantage® 
Camouflage,  (the  official  canto  pattern  of  Ducks  Unlimited). 
Embroidered  with  the  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  magazine  logo 
and  a handsome  buck. 

$15.00  ITEM  CODE  A15 


Order  these  items  and  all  N.C.  WILD  Store  products  online  at  www.ncwildlife.org 
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more  items  available  online  at  w ww.  ncwiltllife.org . 


A Rivers  of  Worth  Carolina 

Here's  everything  yon  want  to  know  about 
North  Carolina  rivers  in  a 128-page  guide. 
This  special  issue  of  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina 
(Nov.  1999)  chronicles  the  natural  history  ot 
17  major  river  basins. 

Half-price  while  supplies  last. 

$5  ITEM  CODE  Mil 


A Snakes  of  Worth  Carolina  Poster  Set 

Want  to  know  more  about  the  snakes  of  North  Carolina 
and  learn  how  to  identify  them?  These  colorful  posters 
can  help.  Produced  in  cooperation  with  the  N.C. 
Herpetological  Society,  these  posters  include  indicators 
for  snakes  that  are  venomous,  endangered  or  of  special 
concern.  Learn  to  appreciate  the  role  snakes  play 
in  nature.  Each  poster  is  24"  x 36". 

ET  $10  ITEM  CODE  P26 


Amphibians:  Frogs  of  North  ► 
Carolina  Poster  Set 

Vibrant  photos  and  informative  text  make 
these  frog  and  toad  posters  a stand-out 
in  the  home  or  classroom.  Each  poster 
is  22"  x 34". 

$10  ITEM  CODE  P20 

Posters  may  be  purchased  separately. 

The  Hylid  Frogs 

$6  ITEM  CODE  P11 

True  Frogs  & Toads 

$6  ITEM  CODE  P14 


▼ Butterflies  Poster  Set 

Range  maps  and  informational  text 
highlight  the  connections  between 
17  rare  and  19  common  butterflies 
and  their  habitats.  Each  poster  is 
22"  x 34". 

Set  $10  ITEM  CODE  P 1 7 


Posters  may  be 
purchased  separately. 

Livebearers 

$6  ITEM  CODE  P5 

Egg-layers 

$6  ITEM  CODE  P8 


Free 

Qardens  for  Butterflies 

guide  with  the  purchase 
of  a poster  set. 


Tools  For  Learning 


r. 

t-nrfiiid"dJkJy 


▼ Amphibians:  Salamanders  of 
North  Carolina  Poster  Trio 

These  three  posters  include  a color  illustration 
and  life  cycle  notes  for  each  of  the  54  salamander 
s species  that  occur  in  North  Carolina.  Each 
poster  is  24"  x 36". 

- $15  ITEM  CODE  P25 


Posters  may  be  purchased  separately. 

Part  1 . Thirteen  species  with  lungs  or  gills. 
$6  ITEM  CODE  P 1 9 
PART  2.  Twenty  lungless  species: 
Desmognathns  and  Ewrycea. 

$6  ITEM  CODE  P23 

The  remaining  21  lungless  species. 
$6  ITEM  CODE  P24 
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. This  white,  all -cotton 
tee  features  our  sporting  heritage  logo  on  the 
front  and  a Duane  Raver  scene  on  the  back — 
a largemouth  at  historic  Atkinson’s  Mill. 

$14.50  ITEM  CODES: 

A12MED  (medium)  A12LRG  (large) 

A12XXL  (extra  extra  large) 

Extra  large  size  is  no  longer  available. 


A timeless  spring  scene 
makes  this  all-cotton  tee  a trophy.  Wilhelm 
Goebel’s  rendition  of  a wild  tom  struts  across 
the  back,  and  the  front  displays  our  sporting 
heritage  logo. 

$14.50  ITEM  CODES: 

A13MED  (medium)  A13LRG  (large) 

A13XXL  (extra  extra  large) 

Extra  large  size  is  no  longer  available. 


Celebrate  waterfowl  con- 
servation with  this  white,  all-cotton  tee. 
“Snows  Over  Hatteras”  by  Louis  Frisino 
adorns  the  back,  and  our  sporting  heritage 
logo  marks  the  front. 


left font  design 


Each  poster  may  be 
purchased  separately. 


$7  ITEM  CODE  P 1 8 


$7  ITEM  CODE  P21 


$14.50  ITEM  CODES: 

A14MED  (medium)  A14XLG  (extra  large) 

A14LRG  (large)  A14XXL  (extra  extra  large) 

Sale 


These  two  posters  present  color  portraits  of 
24  sporting  breeds  with  descriptions  of  their 
habits  and  history.  One  poster  depicts  breeds 
that  point  or  flush  and  retrieve  birds.  The 
second  depicts  those  that  trail  and  tree. 

Each  poster  is  22"  x 34". 

$12  ITEM  CODE  P22 


Each  of  these  posters  preserves  a different 
sporting  tradition.  Enjoy  color  photographs 
of  19  classic  decoys  made  during  the  heyday 
of  waterfowl  hunting  or  16  treasured  trout 
flies  used  in  mountain  streams. 

Each  22"  x 34"  poster  is  sold  separately. 


Sale 


$7  ITEM  CODE  P 1 2 


$7  ITEM  CODE  P 1 3 
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more  items  available  online  at  www.newiiaiife.org. 


Dogs  that  Point, 

Fish  that  Bite 
Sample  50  of  Jim  Dean’s 
best  essays  for  Wildlife 
in  North  Carolina  magazine. 
Hardbound  $ 1^5  $14.95 
ITEM  CODE  M8 
Paperback  $Kk^5  $8.00 


ITEM  CODE  M 1 2 


Set  of  both  volumes 

Hardbound  $30.00 
ITEM  CODE  M 1 4 

The  Secret  Lives  ► 
of  Fishermen 

More  of  Jim  Dean’s 
well-honed  observations 
on  hunting,  fishing  and 
the  country  life. 

Hardbound  $^5  $18.50 


ITEM  CODE  M 1 3 


W Embroidered  Caps 

Exclusive  designs  and  the  Wildlife  in  North 
Carolina  magazine  logo  are  featured  on  four 
different  cap  styles. 

$15.00  each 

^ Deer  silhouette  on  6-panel,  solid-back  cap. 
Advantage®  Camouflage  on  cap  and  bill 
with  plastic  snap.  ITEM  CODE  All 

ss  Brook  trout  on  sage-colored,  brushed  cotton 
cap  with  an  unstructured  front,  extended  bill 
and  nubuck  suede  closure.  ITEM  CODE  A3 

■ Deer  silhouette  on  blaze-orange  cap  with 
brown  waxcloth  bill.  ITEM  CODE  A7 

b Deer  silhouette  on  Advantage®  Camouflage 
cotton  cap  with  tan  suede  bill.  ITEM  CODE  A6 


Box  Turtle  T-shirt  ► 

Celebrate  100  years  of  wildlife  conservation  in 
North  Carolina  with  our  2003  State  Fair  T-shirts. 

A limited  number  of  these  all-cotton  Hanes 
Beefy -Ts  are  available  while  supplies  last 

Child  sizes  feature  the  Eastern  box  turtle  on  the  front  of  an 
ivory  T-shirt 

$9  ITEM  CODES: 

A16SM  (6-8) 

A16MED(10-12) 

Adult  sizes  feature  our  exhibit  logo  on  the  front  and  the  Eastern 
box  turtle  on  the  back.  Colors  available:  Sand  and  Gold  Nugget 

$12  ITEM  CODES: 

Sand  Gold  Nugget 

A17MED  Medium  A18MED  Medium 

A17LRG  Large  A18LRG  Large 

A17XLG  Extra  large 


A 1 8XLG  Extra  large 
A18XXL  Extra  extra  large 


A17XXL  Extra  extra  large 


2003  IM.C.  Migratory 
Waterfowl  Print  and  Stamp 

Buy  North  Carolina’s  21st  waterfowl  print 
and  stamp,  and  contribute  to  wetlands 
conservation.  Wilhelm  Goebel’s  “Traditions 
at  Suggs  Mill  Pond”  depicts  the  artist  and  his 
daughter  hunting  on  a blackwater  bay.  Overall 
size:  12"  x 14";  image  size  6 V2"  x 9".  Includes 
a free  museum  print  of  Ron  Louque’s 
“Canvasbacks  at  Whalehead.” 

No  shippirig-handling  fee  or  discount  applies. 


Print  and  Stamp  $ 145  item  code  dspo3 
Stamp  Only  $10  item  code  dsps  03 


Fishes  of  Worth  Carolina 

Reel  ’em  in!  This  two-poster  set  depicts 
colorful  paintings  by  Duane  Raver  of 
36  freshwater  species  (28"  x 22  V2" ) and 
60  marine  species  (35"  x 22  V2"). 

$10  ITEM  CODE  P9 


2003-2004  Federal  Duck  fc- 
Print  and  Stamp 

Greater  snow  geese  take  wing  over  the 
Chincoteague  National  Wildlife  Refuge  on 
the  70th  edition  of  the  federal  duck  stamp. 
Artist  Ron  Louque  is  making  signed  prints 
of  the  stamp  available,  and  we  have  a limited 
number.  Overall  print  size:  12"  x 14”;  image 
size:  6 */z"  x 9".  Includes  a free  museum  print 
of  the  artist’s  “Canvasbacks  at  Whalehead.” 
A $9. 50  shipping  and  handling  fee  applies. 

This  item  not  subject  to  15%  discount. 


Print  $189  item  code  fdspo3 
Stamp  $16  item  code  fdsso3 
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Formed  in  1998,  Partners  in  Amphibian  and  Reptile  Conservation 
(PARC)  coordinates  public/private  partnerships  for  the 
conservation  of  reptiles  and  amphibians  and  their  habitats. 
Modeled  after  the  successful  Partners  in  Flight  organization, 

PARC  brings  together  individuals,  organizations 
and  agencies  interested  in  amphibian 
and  reptile  conservation. 


. 


PARC  membership  is  open  to  the  public.  Find  out  more  at  www.parcplace.org. 


In  2004,  North  Carolina  will  become  one  of  the  first  states  to  have  a PARC  chapter.  Commission 
herpetologist  Sarah  Cross  will  serve  as  coordinator.  The  NCPARC  chapter  will  work  to  conserve 
North  Carolina’s  73  amphibian  species  and  71  reptile  species.  NCPARC  will  benefit 
species  at  risk  such  as  the  green  salamander,  Northern  pine  snake  and  bog  turtle 
and  common  animals  like  the  Eastern  box  turtle,  spring  peeper  and  mud  puppy. 


In  North  Carolina,  many  populations  of  amphibians  and  reptiles  are  declining, 
and  the  status  of  many  others  is  unknown.  Habitat  loss,  pollution,  disease 
and  collection  have  all  contributed  to  declines.  NCPARC  will  use  the 
expertise,  enthusiasm  and  dedication  of  its  partners  to  pinpoint  problems 
and  propose  solutions. 


salamander 


green 


WHY  IS  PARC 
A UNIQUE 
CONSERVATION  EFFORT? 


Targets  all  reptiles  and  amphibians 
Focuses  on  habitat 

Includes  government  agencies,  private  groups, 
the  academic  community  and  nonprofit 
conservation  groups 

Focuses  on  keeping  common  native  species 
common  as  well  as  conserving  endangered 
and  threatened  species 


return  the  gift 

Wildlife  is  a gift  often  taken  for  granted.  Please  return  it.  Tire  Nongame  and  Endangered  Wildlife 
program  is  dedicated  to  conserving  the  native  wildlife  of  North  Carolina.  Lend  your 
support  to  this  effort  through  a tax-deductible  contribution  on  your  North  Carolina 
income  tax  form,  or  send  your  contribution  today  to  Nongame  and  Endangered  Species, 

N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  1724  Mail  Service  Center,  Raleigh  NC  27699-1724. 
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Dixie  Dew  Drops 

Dew  droplets  coat  the  fur  of  a 
tiny  Eastern  pipistrelle  hat  at 
rest.  This  species  shares  space  in 
an  old  mountain  mine  with  the 
endangered  Virginia  big-eared 
bat  (article,  page  2). 
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Our  Natural  Heritage 


Mythical  Puppy  Drum 


by  Jim  Dean 


“ . . if  these  fish  are  so 
famously  numerous, 
then  where,  pray  tell?” 


Rumor  has  it  that  there  are  fishermen  who  routinely  catch  red  drum — droves  of  drum  in 
all  sizes,  from  puppy  to  parent.  We  are  told  that  red  drum  are  sometimes  so  abundant  that 
they  are  considered  pests,  snatching  bait  from  the  mouths  of  starving  seatrout.  One  hears  of 
inlets  overflowing  with  drum,  shallow  flats  awash  with  tailing  drum  and  schools  so  vast  that 
they  are  measured  in  acres,  the  water  bronze  with  their  passing.  We  are  informed  that  skilled 
fly  fishermen  target  drum,  successfully  stalking  them  on  flooded  flats. 

I don’t  know  what  to  make  of  this.  1 am  hardly  a “newbie.”  I have  attempted 
to  reduce  fish  to  possession,  or  have  contemplated  that  immediate  possibility, 
every  day  for  55  years.  Nor  am  I unaware  of  a certain  tendency  among  fisher- 
men to  exaggerate.  But  even  allowing  a generous  50  percent  discount  on  all 
reported  red  drum  catches,  I believe  I should  have  seen  more  evidence  that 
the  existence  of  red  drum  is  not  mostly  anecdotal.  Surely  there  would  have 
been  more  chance  encounters — a drum  caught  while  spot  fishing,  the  ran- 
dom drum  amid  a mess  of  specks,  a drum  foul -hooked,  even  a drum  hoisted 
by  strangers  in  a passing  boat. 

Well,  bah  to  fortune’s  bounty.  I can  recall  every  drum  I’ve  ever  beaten. 
Funny  thing  is  that  some  of  my  fishing  buddies  confess  that  they,  too,  are 
beginning  to  suspect  that  fishing  for  red  drum  is  much  like  hunting  snipe. 

Arid  yet  the  red  drum — also  called  channel  bass,  redfish  or  spot -tail — is 
our  state  fish.  Surely  our  legislature  would  never  grant  official  status  to  an 
obscure  species  when  the  state  shell  (Scotch  bonnet)  and  state  dog  (Plott 
hound)  are  such  recognizable  celebrities.  We  can  also  infer  prolonged  angling 
opportunity  from  the  fact  that  these  fish  are  called  “puppy  drum”  until  they 
reach  15  pounds,  and  “old  drum”  throughout  the  many  more  years  it  may  take  them  to  match 
the  94-pound,  2-ounce  record  caught  in  1984  off  Hatteras  Island.  Yet  if  these  fish  are  so  famously 
numerous,  then  where,  pray  tell? 

Some  excellent  fishermen  have  been  diligently  researching  this  question,  particularly  two 
of  my  fishing  buddies.  Let’s  call  them  Harry  and  Malcolm,  since  I believe  they  would  wish  their 
true  identities  withheld. 

We  have  spent  gobs  of  time  and  money  (three  flats  boats,  for  starters)  seeking  tbe  elusive 
redfish  in  thin  water  on  a fly.  Some  drum  reportedly  have  been  hooked,  although  I can  per- 
sonally document  only  one — a handsome  22-incher  caught  on  a jig,  alas,  by  Harry  in  the 
deep  bend  of  a tidal  creek.  After  he  released  it,  we  looked  at  each  other  with  the  same  thought: 
Did  that  really  happen? 

There  may  be  valid  reasons  why  our  obsessions  have  yielded  so  little  fruit — apart,  of  course, 
from  suspicions  that  red  drum  were  invented  by  guides.  For  one  thing,  Marine  Fisheries  biol- 
ogists say  tbe  East  Coast  population  of  red  drum  fell  to  alarming  levels  as  a result  of  overfishing, 
although  restrictions — including  a slot  limit  that  protects  breeding  fish  more  than  27  inches  long 
—apparently  have  helped,  and  the  red  drum  population  is  now  thought  to  be  recovering. 

But  it  may  also  turn  out  that  we  have  been  chasing  a contrived  fantasy.  The  Holy  Grail  is  to  find 
schooling  red  drum  surging  onto  the  flats  and  cast  flies  to  them  as  they  “tail”  like  bonefish.  Such 
fishing  is  both  common  and  superb  along  the  Gulf  Coast  and  in  Florida.  And  it  exists  here,  too, 
but  it’s  not  nearly  as  predictable,  especially  for  weekend  anglers  with  limited  time  and  patience. 

For  every  red  drum  caught  on  our  flats,  countless  more  likely  are  caught  in  inlets,  in  the  surf, 
along  jetties  and  in  deep  tidal  cuts  and  holes  around  oyster  rock.  We  not  only  have  no  bonefish, 
but — it  seems — no  reliable  substitutes.  Still,  if  you  must  chase  elusive  dreams,  some  guides  may 
deliver  you  (blindfolded,  most  likely)  to  a tailing  red  drum  in  North  Carolina. 

Or  you  can  do  what  a friend  and  I did  this  past  fall.  We  said  to  heck  with  flats  and  flies  (tem- 
porarily, at  least)  and  went  jigging  over  oyster  rock.  Tire  fine  drum  he  caught  had  outgrown  its 
puppyhood,  but  that’s  no  guarantee  it  won’t  mysteriously  vanish  from  the  photo  above.  A ghost 
will  do  that,  you  know. 
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CONSERVATION 


THREE  POLICY  SHAPERS  PLAN  FOR 

north  Carolina’s  natural  resources. 

Periodically  in  these  pages,  we've  acknowledged  how  the  visions  of  past  conser- 
vationists helped  determine  the  quality  of  natural  resources  we  enjoy  in  North 
Carolina.  Beginning  this  month,  we'll  look  at  what  North  Carolina  could  become 
in  the  next  decades  if  plans  of  the  state’s  biggest  conservation  players  come  to  fruition. 

Three  groups — the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  the  N.C.  Department  of 
Environment  and  Natural  Resources  (DENR)  and  the  academic/nonprofit  conservation 
sector — have  been  at  work  on  separate  conservation  plans. This  month  we  feature  two 
long-term  projects  of  the  Wildlife  Commission.  In  April  we’ll  look  at  DENR's  latest  plan, 
labeled  One  North  Carolina  Naturally. Then  in  June,  we’ll  examine  Horizon  2100,  a vision 
proffered  by  a group  of  conservationists  from  the  academic  and  nonprofit  sectors  assem- 
bled by  the  Environmental  Defense  Fund. 

Wildlife  Commission  policies  have  helped  shape  our  current  natural  resources — 
from  the  size  of  wild  turkey,  black  bear  and  deer  populations  to  the  acreage  devoted 
to  bog  turtle  habitat  and  managed  game  lands.  With  roots  in  the  state's  early  Audubon 
Society-sponsored  wildlife  laws,  the  commission  has  a mandate  to  actively  manage 
state  wildlife  populations. 

In  the  last  decade  DENR  has  guided  the  state's  conservation  strategy  with  two 
important  funds,  the  Clean  Water  Management  Trust  Fund  and  the  Natural  Heritage 
Trust  Fund.  Last  year  the  department  circulated  a plan  calling  for  coordinated  efforts 
to  increase  open  space  (carrying  on  the  Million  Acres  Initiative)  and  pair  conservation 
measures  with  economic  development. 

Conservationists  from  UNC-Chapel  Hill,  Duke  University,  the  N.C.  Zoo  and  the 
N.C.  Museum  of  Natural  Sciences  joined  forces  to  produce  Horizon  2100.  Initiated 
by  the  Environmental  Defense  Fund,  this  plan  looks  further  into  the  future  to  envi- 
sion two  scenarios:  what  North  Carolina  might  look  like  if  current  practices  con- 
tinue unchanged,  and  what  planners  think  could  happen  if  measures  were  employed 
to  allow  nature  to  work  naturally. 


Conservationists  plan  differ- 
ent strategies  based  on  tradition 
funding  sources  and  changing 
constituencies.  From  top,  quail, 
red  eft, yellow  pitcher  plant. 
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PARTONE  THE  WILDLIFE  COMMISSION 


The  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  is  charting 
a course  for  21st-century  wildlife  with  the  Comprehensive 
Wildlife  Conservation  Plan  and  through  wildlife -friendly 
provisions  in  federal  relicensing  of  hydroelectric  dams. 
Arguably  the  conservation  organization  with  the  widest 
grassroots  contact  in  the  state,  the  commission  manages 
hunting  and  fishing  regulations,  seasons  and  limits  for 
more  than  600,000  state  license  holders.  It  provides  wild- 
life opportunities  for  schools,  youth  groups  and  sportsmen 
and  publishes  this  magazine.  The  commission  traditionally 
has  been  species  oriented  in  its  approach,  devoting  itself 
to  managing  game  animals  and  inland  fisheries. 

But  the  agency  has  diversified  over  the  years.  Since  1983 
it  has  supported  research  on  nongame  populations,  funded  in 
part  hy  the  N.C.  Nongame  and  Endangered  Wildlife  Fund. 
In  the  last  decade  the  agency  has  focused  more  attention  on 
research  and  protection  of  habitat  and  associated  species, 
said  Dick  Hamilton,  the  commission’s  chief  deputy  director. 
Improved  understanding  of  resource-related  management 


and  ecology  has  helped  wildlife  biologists  avoid  past  mistakes 
such  as  the  introduction  of  invasive  species.  Biologists  work 
with  conservation  groups  to  maintain  diversity  through  habitat 
protection  and  nongame  research. 

Restoration  of  wetlands  and  early-successional  habitats 
that  support  small  game  is  a priority.  Wildlife  biologists  are 
deeply  involved  with  the  relicensing  of  hydroelectric  dams 
to  protect  wildlife  habitat  (see  page  4).  The  commission  has 
been  much  more  assertive  in  acquiring  public  lands  than  in 
past  decades;  it  currently  holds  close  to  400,000  acres  in 
90  game  lands  across  the  state.  The  Nature  Conservancy  has 
transferred  1 15,060  acres  to  the  commission  since  1976. 

Recognizing  the  cultural  diversity  and  competing  inter- 
ests that  exist  in  21st-century  North  Carolina,  the  com- 
mission is  also  making  a more  active  attempt  to  listen  to  con- 
stituents and  adjust  policy  making  accordingly  (see  page  14). 
And  the  voices  of  conservationists  from  across  the  state  will 
be  reflected  in  the  2005  plan  for  conservation  of  species 
and  habitat  restoration  (see  page  10). 
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GENERATING 


|||»®  orward-thinking  North  Carolinians  helped  make  power  generation  widely  avail- 
■H  able  from  the  1920s  through  the  1950s  by  building  dams  along  nearly  every  river 
m corridor  in  the  state.  With  a rapidly  growing  population  clamoring  for  electricity, 
many  hydroelectric  projects  were  built  to  meet  the  demand.  In  many  cases,  less  atten- 
tion was  given  to  protecting  the  fish  and  wildlife  dependent  upon  a free-flowing  river. 

In  the  first  decade  of  the  21st  century,  hydroelectric  generation  is  under  the  micro- 
scope of  state  and  federal  agencies.  Most  hydroelectric  dams  must  be  relicensed  by  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission  (FERC)  when  their  licenses  expire,  every  30  to 
50  years.  Between  2000  and  2010,  more  than  three  dozen  dams  will  be  relicensed  in 
North  Carolina. The  Federal  Power  Act,  FERC's  rule  book, gives  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  and  the  N.C.  Department  of  Environment  and  Natural  Resources  (DENR) 
a significant  say  in  the  conditions  under  which  dam  operators  will  have  to  do  business 
for  the  next  few  decades. 

This  10-year  span  offers  an  unprecedented  opportunity  to  make  changes  in  how 
power  companies  steward  North  Carolina's  rivers  and  reservoirs  and  all  the  resources 
supported  by  these  waters.  The  Wildlife  Commission  is  working  to  make  sure  the  terms 
of  power  companies’ new  licenses  include  guidelines  that  enhance  fish  and  wildlife 
habitats  and  improve  recreational  fishing  and  boating  opportunities. 


RESOURCE  PROTECTION  FOR  THE  NEXT  50  YEARS 

The  relicensing  process  allows  hydropower  producers  and  resource  agencies  to  reassess 
how  hydroelectric  power  can  be  generated  at  times  of  peak  demand  while  maintain- 
ing a flow  of  water  that  benefits  fish,  mussels,  crustaceans  and  other  creatures  that 
live  in  rivers.  Because  power  companies  must  operate  under  the  new  agreements  for 
such  long  periods  of  time,  environmental  regulators  want  to  make  the  agreements  as 
generous  as  possible  toward  natural  resources  and  those  who  use  them.  Electric  pro- 
viders must  work  with  the  Wildlife  Commission  and  other  agencies  to  study  the  envi- 
ronmental impacts  of  their  hydroelectric  operations  and  hammer  out  new  operating 
agreements. The  goal  is  for  all  groups  that  regularly  depend  on  the  rivers  and  lakes  to 
get  something  positive  out  of  the  relicensing  process. 


THE  STATES  RIVERS  COULD  BENEFIT  SIGNIFICANTLY  FROM  THE 


RELICENSING  OF  HYDROELECTRIC  DAMS  IN  THE  NEXT  DECADE 
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HYDROPOWER  RELICENSING  PROJECTS  AT  A GLANCE 


Project:Tapoco 

Rivers:  Little  Tennessee,  Cheoah 
No.  of  dams:  4 

No.  of  reservoirs:  4 (Santeelah,  Cheoah,  Calderwood,  Chilhowee) 
Owner:  Alcoa 
License  expires:  2005 

NCWRC  concerns:  Fish  and  wildlife  habitat  and  fishing  opportu- 
nities in  reservoirs  and  Cheoah  River;  rare/endangered  species; 
restoring  dewatered  section  of  Cheoah  to  natural  state 
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Project:  Nantahala  Area 

Rivers:  Nantahala,  East  Fork Tuckasegee, 

West  Fork  Tuckasegee,  Oconaluftee, 

Hiwassee,  Queens  Creek,  Little  Tennessee 

No.  of  dams:  14 

No.  of  reservoirs:  11 

Owner:  Duke  Power 

Licenses  expire:  2032  (Queens  Creek),  2005 
(Hiwassee  and  Oconaluftee),  2006 
(Tuckasegee  and  Nantahala) 

NCWRC  concerns:  Endangered  Appalachian 
elktoe  mussel;  improved  fish  and  wildlife 
habitat  and  fishing  opportunities  in  reservoirs 
and  rivers;  remove  Dillsboro  dam  to  create 
9-mile  open  stretch  on  West  Fork  Tuckasegee; 
boating  access  areas 
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Project:  Catawba-Wateree 
River:  Catawba 
No.  of  dams:  13 

No.  of  reservoirs:  11  (7  in  N.C.:  James, 
Rhodhiss,  Hickory,  Lookout  Shoals,  Norman, 
Mountain  Island,  Wylie) 

Owner:  Duke  Power 
License  expires:  2008 

NCWRC  concerns:  Boating  and  fishing  access 
to  river  and  reservoirs;  improved  spawning 
habitat  for  shad,  herring  and  sturgeon; 
shoreline  and  reservoir  habitat  protection; 
reservoir  populations  and  fishing;  tailrace 
trout  fishery  below  Lake  James 
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UPPER  YADKIN 


Project/river:  Upper  Yadkin 
No.  of  dams:  4 

No.  of  reservoirs:  4 (High  Rock,Tuckertown, 
Narrows  [Badin],  Falls) 

Owner:  Alcoa 
License  expires:  2008 

NCWRC  concerns:  Boating  and  fishing  access  to 
river  and  reservoirs;  habitat  in  drawdown  zones  of 
reservoirs;  restoration  of  redhorse  species  to  river; 
dissolved  oxygen  amounts  in  tailraces 


^ Project/river:  Roanoke 
No.  of  dams:  2 

No.  of  reservoirs:  2 (Gaston,  Roanoke  Rapids) 
Owner:  Dominion  Generation 
2 License  expires:  2053  (relicensed  in  2003) 
cj  NCWRC  concerns:  Upstream  movement  of 

American  shad  and  American  eel;  restore  dewa- 
tered bypass  below  Roanoke  Rapids  dam;  river 
flood  control;  maintain  fishing  in  Gaston  and 
Roanoke  Rapids  lakes 
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^ Owner:  Progress  Energy 
< License  expires:  2008 

^ NCWRC  concerns:  Boating  and  fishing  access  to  rivers  and  reservoirs;  bald 
■>  eagle  and  great  blue  heron  populations;  anadromous  fish  restoration; 

O Carolina  and  robust  redhorse  recovery;  dissolved  oxygen  amounts  in  tailraces 
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One  of  the  people  making  sure  that  hap- 
pens is  Chris  Goudreau,  the  Wildlife  Commis- 
sion’s hydropower  licensing  coordinator  since 
1998.  He  is  a liaison  between  the  Wildlife 
Commission,  DENR,  FERC,  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  private  stakeholders, 
conservation  groups  and  power  companies. 
Goudreau  and  other  Wildlife  Commission 
biologists  use  the  relicensing  process  to  nego- 
tiate with  power  companies  for  licensing  agree- 
ments that  benefit  fish,  wildlife  and  people. 

“We  work  with  the  power  companies 
to  determine  how  to  allocate  the  water,” 
Goudreau  said.  “We’re  not  just  protecting  the 
resource,  we’re  trying  to  make  things  better.” 

The  process,  which  can  last  5 years  or 
more,  begins  with  public  meetings  to  gather 
the  thoughts  of  citizens  who  are  concerned 
about  water  resources.  Then  the  resource 
agencies  meet  to  determine  which  scientific 
studies  are  needed  to  answer  important  ques- 
tions. These  studies  may  involve  the  move- 
ment of  fish,  the  presence  of  endangered 
species  near  the  dam,  adequate  recreational 
access,  flooding,  water  quality  and  water  con- 
sumption by  nearby  communities.  When  stud- 
ies are  completed,  negotiations  begin  among 
all  interested  parties  on  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  a project’s  relicensing  agreement. 

Coming  to  an  agreement  involves  com- 
promise. For  example,  parties  might  come 
to  an  arrangement  in  which  the  Wildlife 
Commission  stocks  a reservoir  with  fish  in 
return  for  the  power  company  increasing 
river  How  during  periods  when  the  flow  rate 
might  otherwise  be  slow  because  of  low 
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electricity  demand.  Although  some  dam 
operators  view  spilled  water  as  spilled  money 
because  the  water  is  not  being  used  to  gen- 
erate power,  the  end  result  of  the  compromise 
is  that  the  company  saves  money  because  the 
commission  provides  a service  that  would  be 
expensive  for  the  power  provider. 

“The  negotiating  process  can  be  gruel- 
ing,” said  Pete  Kornegay,  a Wildlife  Commis- 
sion fisheries  biologist  on  the  relicensing  settle- 
ment team  for  the  Roanoke  River  agreement 
signed  last  year.  “The  terms  and  conditions 
that  we  negotiated  with  Dominion  Generation 
didn’t  give  us  everything  we  thought  that  the 
Roanoke  River  needed,  but  they  now  accept 
responsibility  for  making  improvements  on 
some  issues  that  were  once  non -negotiable. 

In  a complex  negotiation  like  this,  nobody 
gets  everything  they  want.” 

Once  an  agreement  is  signed,  it  goes  to 
the  federal  level  for  approval.  Ron  McKitrick, 
FERC’s  hydropower  point  man  in  the  South- 
east, said  his  agency  generally  accepts  the 
recommendations  included  in  negotiated 
relicensing  agreements  and  makes  them  part 
of  the  new  license.  Tire  exception  is  a dis- 
agreement in  which  the  federal  agency  must 
decide  which  ideas  benefit  the  resource  most. 
When  studies  are  completed,  terms  negotiated, 
agreements  signed  and  new  licenses  approved, 
it  takes  almost  an  act  of  Congress  to  make 
changes.  That’s  why  it  is  crucially  important 
for  state  agencies  and  private  groups  to  have 
their  say  early  in  the  process.  “We  preach  it 
every  day,”  McKitrick  said.  “Get  involved 
with  the  process  now,  or  live  with  it.” 


When  the  first  FERC  licenses  were  issued  I 
40  to  50  years  ago,  impacts  to  fish  and  other 
resources  weren’t  carefully  considered.  In 
many  cases,  obvious  improvements  need  to 
be  made  regarding  water  release  from  dams. 

In  May  1993,  water  flow  below  the  Roanoke 
Rapids  dam  on  the  Roanoke  River  dropped 
to  levels  so  low  that  hundreds  of  striped  bass  ? 
became  trapped  in  an  area  of  shallow  pools 
called  “the  potholes.”  Without  human  inter-  ji 
vention,  the  rockfish  would  have  died  from 
lack  of  food  and  rapidly  falling  oxygen  lev- 
els in  the  water.  So  the  Wildlife  Commission 
mobilized  helicopters  and  airlifted  the  fish 
into  deeper,  flowing  water.  The  move  was 
costly  and  labor-intensive,  but  it  was  a pub- 
lic indicator  of  how  serious  the  Wildlife  Com- 
mission was  about  its  program  to  reestablish 
striped  bass  in  the  Roanoke.  It  also  provided 
a clear  sign  that  flows  needed  to  be  better 
managed  when  the  dam  was  relicensed. 

Tire  renewed  license  includes  complex  agree- 
ments on  when  and  how  much  water  should  be  I 
released  from  dams.  These  steps  should  prevent  1 
expensive,  worrisome  natural  mini -disasters. 

For  nearly  every  hydropower  dam,  resource 
managers  want  stream  flows  to  replicate  the 
natural  llow  of  the  river  as  closely  as  possible. 


H ydropoiver  relicensing  negotiations 
have  already  helped  preserve  western  riv - ji 
ers  such  as  the  Hiwassee  (left).  Hopes  are; I 
high  that  future  talks  will  protect  prime  | 
fishing  areas  like  the  tailrace  beloiv  the 
High  Rock  Dam  on  the  Yadkin  River. 


I 


In  the  agreement  signed  for  the  Dominion 
Generation  dams  on  the  Roanoke  River,  it 
wasn’t  possible  to  come  to  terms  that  would 
keep  the  potholes  full  of  water  all  the  time. 
Studies  showed  that  the  potholes  were  flooded 
about  once  every  21  days,  so  the  power  com- 
pany  and  the  Wildlife  Commission  compro- 
mised  on  a small  base  flow  of  water  along  with 
an  increased  flow  for  24  hours,  every  21  days. 

In  other  cases,  such  as  the  upcoming  rein 
censing  of  projects  on  the  Catawba  and  Yadkin 
rivers,  other  states  are  involved  in  the  process. 
Some  South  Carolina  towns  downstream  of 
the  state  line  have  frequently  complained  of 
“weekend  droughts,”  when  dams  don’t  release 
enough  water  to  meet  demand.  This  happens 
because  most  power  is  generated  during  the 
work  week,  and  therefore  water  is  flowing 
through  dams.  When  less  power  is  needed  on 
the  weekends,  the  flow  slows  considerably. 

Weekend  drought  is  complicated  because 
there  are  so  many  reservoirs  and  dams 
upstream,  each  with  its  own  requirements 
for  water  flow  and  lake  levels.  Resource  man- 
agers  have  to  calculate  the  minimum  flows 
and  water  quantities  needed  downstream  and 
use  those  figures  to  determine  how  to  manage 
flows  at  each  upstream  hydro  facility.  Because 
the  Catawba  River  flows  through  highly  pop- 
ulated  Gaston  and  Mecklenburg  Counties, 
“complicated”  is  an  inadequate  word  to  describe 
the  process  that  is  just  beginning.  Dozens  of 
agencies  and  hundreds  of  private  groups  have 
a stake  in  the  Catawba’s  relicensing. 


WHAT  ST  WILL  MEAN  TO  YOU 

Once  the  Wildlife  Commission  and  other 
agencies  have  performed  a decade  of  hard 
labor  crafting  relicensing  agreements  in  coop- 
eration  with  power  companies,  there  should 
be  visible  and  longdasting  benefits  for  many 
of  the  major  river  systems  in  the  state.  Users 
of  many  lakes  and  rivers  will  enjoy  improved 
boat  ramps,  new  bank-fishing  areas  and  pre- 
dictable water  levels.  In  a few  years,  anglers 
might  witness  the  return  of  American  shad 
populations  to  the  Roanoke  River.  Dominion 
Generation  will  cooperatively  fund  studies 
and  hatchery  operations  to  assist  the  Wildlife 
Commission  with  shad  restoration  efforts. 

American  shad  historically  migrated  well  up 
the  Roanoke  into  Virginia  to  spawn,  but  since 
the  1960s,  the  shad  have  hit  a brick  wall  at  the 
Roanoke  Rapids  Dam  and  can’t  go  any  far- 
ther upstream.  Instead  of  requiring  Dominion 
to  install  a fish  lift  that  would  allow  shad  to 
bypass  the  dam  but  would  cost  millions  of 


dollars,  biologists  will  study  ways  to  increase 
shad  populations.  If  the  studies  show  that  shad 
need  to  migrate  farther  upstream  to  spawn 
successfully,  Dominion  will  implement  a trap- 
and-haul  system  in  which  American  shad  are 
captured  below  the  dam  and  placed  on  the 
upstream  side  of  the  Kerr  Reservoir  dam. 

“When  downstream  shad  populations 
reach  a certain  level,  then  specific  actions 
that  we’ve  spelled  out  in  the  agreement  with 
Dominion  Generation  will  be  invoked,”  said 
Bob  Curry,  the  Fisheries  Program  Manager 
for  the  Wildlife  Commission’s  Division  of 
Inland  Fisheries.  “There’s  no  sense  in  spend- 
ing several  million  dollars  to  put  in  a fish  lift 
structure  that  may  or  may  not  work  at  this 
point  in  time.  But  if  our  shad  fry  stocking 
efforts  prove  successful  and  we  show  that 
adult  shad  can  navigate  the  reservoirs  as  they 
do  in  other  locations,  then  we  will  go  to  the 
next  decision  step  and  figure  out  how  to  get 
the  migrating  shad  past  the  dams.  We’ll  rely 
on  our  study  results  and 
management  recommen- 
dations to  determine  the 
best  options  for  restoring 
the  shad  population.” 

In  the  mountains,  fisher- 
men and  whitewater  boaters 
helped  work  out  an  agree- 
ment with  Duke  Power  in 
which  they  will  share  access 
to  the  Nantahala  and  Tuck- 
asegee  rivers  equitably.  Air 
important  ecological  improve- 
ment will  be  implemented 
on  the  Cheoah  River,  where 
Alcoa  Power  will  return  river 
flow  to  a 9-mile  section 
of  the  river  that  had  been 
bypassed  for  75  years.  Hie 
new  flow  will  more  closely 
mimic  a natural  system. 

Withdrawal  by  cities  and 
counties  that  use  reservoirs 
for  drinking  water  is  a big 
factor  to  work  around,  espe- 
cially in  times  of  drought. 


Occasional  drought  and  flooding  will  con- 
tinue to  be  problems  that  have  to  be  dealt 
with  as  they  arise.  Many  of  the  new  agree- 
ments include  low-flow  protocols  to  deal  with 
severe  conditions.  When  flooding  occurs, 
“ramp-down”  procedures  written  into  new 
licenses  will  lessen  negative  impacts  on  fish 
and  wildlife  habitat.  Reservoirs  will  decrease 
flows  of  flood  waters  over  longer  periods  of 
time,  simulating  the  historical  patterns  of 
receding  floods.  This  will  help  avoid  the  pos- 
sibility of  fish  trapped  in  floodplains  or  other 
areas  due  to  abrupt  drops  in  water  levels. 

Through  careful,  thorough  assessment 
of  hydroelectric  projects  on  rivers  large 
and  small,  negotiators  have  shown  commit- 
ment to  positive  change  for  our  aquatic 
resources.  With  a lot  of  study,  negotiation 
and  compromise,  North  Carolina’s  wonder- 
ful rivers  and  reservoirs  could  be  healthier 
for  fish  and  more  rewarding  for  fishermen 
in  a decade  or  two.  E3 


Compromise  between  nat- 
ural resource  agencies  ami 
power  companies  should 
ensure  consistent  conditions 
below  dams  (above)  and 
avoid  expensive  projects  like 
the  1 993  striped  bass  rescue 
on  the  Roanoke  River. 
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FIRST  AMONG 


CERTAIN  ANIMALS  STAND  TO  GAIN  FROM  NEW  FEDE 


FUNDING  WHEN  THE  WILDLIFE  COMMISSION  PRIORITIZES 
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north  Carolina's  most  vulnerable  species.  | 
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You  probably  haven't  seen  a Southern  hognose  snake. They’d  never  scare  the 
daylights  out  of  you,  draped  across  your  front  porch  rail  or  slithering  away 
from  your  compost  heap. They  stay  underground,  mostly,  digging  for  lizards 
and  spadefoot  toads  with  an  endearing,  upturned  nose  for  a shovel.  Not  much  is  known 
about  the  secretive  snake  except  that  it  is  highly  adapted  to  a shrinking  habitat  type, 
the  longleaf  pine  forest.  Its  numbers  seem  to  be  declining  along  with  the  longleaf  pine. 

Lack  of  information  about  a species  in  decline  can  thwart  protection  measures 
even  as  the  animal  disappears.  Jeff  Beane,  a herpetologist  at  the  N.C.  State  Museum 
of  Natural  Sciences,  has  made  a point  of  studying  some  of  the  state's  least-known 
reptiles.  Concerned  that  the  Southern  hognose  could  slip  through  the  cracks,  Beane 
collected  enough  data  on  the  species  to  advocate  successfully  for  its  inclusion  in  2001 
on  the  state  list  of  Special  Concern  species,  indicating  a need  for  further  study. 

Then  last  winter,  Beane  got  a call  from  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission. 
Would  he  be  willing  to  serve  as  an  expert  on  a Species  Review  Committee  for  state 
reptiles?The  committee  would  meet  in  the  spring  to  prioritize  the  state's  71  reptilian 
species  according  to  conservation  need. Those  species  judged  to  be  in  greatest  need 
would  be  given  priority  in  the  state’s  Comprehensive  Wildlife  Conservation  Plan  (CWCP). 
And  because  Beane  agreed  to  serve  on  the  committee,  the  Southern  hognose  snake 
joined  the  list. 


What  possible  difference 
could  CWCP  status  make  to  a 
Southern  hognose  snake  pur- 
suing  toads  along  a sand  ridge? 

Maybe  all  the  difference,  said 
Salinda  Daley,  the  nongame 
biologist  in  charge  of  crafting 
the  plan.  The  federal  govern- 
ment wants  to  provide  a safety 
net  of  sorts  for  the  snake  and 
more  than  300  other  species 
that  received  priority  status 
because  of  documented  pop- 
ulation declines,  degradation 
of  known  habitat  or  lack  of 
data  about  their  condition. 

When  completed,  the  plan 
will  outline  habitat  restoration 
and  protection  measures  to  pre- 
serve entire  communities  that 
support  the  priority  species. 

To  reach  that  point,  though, 

Daley  has  had  to  grapple  with 
vague  guidelines,  a stable  of 
stakeholders,  multiple  data- 
bases and  a dense  stew  of  field 
data  and  biologists’  best  judg- 
ments. Tire  final  document  will 
guide  funding,  and  therefore 
affect  policy,  for  conservation 
strategies  that  could  make  or 
break  the  survival  of  some 
species  into  the  next  century. 

Federal  funds  for  nongame 
research  are  parceled  out 
annually  to  the  states  through 
State  Wildlife  Grants.  The  leg- 
islation that  created  this  fund- 
ing source  is  widely  regarded 
as  a watered-down  version  of 
the  Conservation  and  Rein- 
vestment Act  (CARA),  a bill 
that  passed  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  in  2001  but 
stalled  in  the  Senate.  CARA 
would  have  had  a funding  base 
similar  to  that  of  federal  sport 
fish  and  game  funds — that  is,  a percentage  of 
revenues  derived  from  a steady  source.  The 
current  level  of  funding  may  not  be  as  much 
money  as  conservationists  had  hoped  for — 
North  Carolina  has  received  about  $3  million 
since  the  program  began  in  2002 — but  it 
has  already  supported  beneficial  research. 

“This  [funding]  is  something  we’ve  needed 
for  a long,  long  time,”  said  Fred  Harris,  chief 
of  the  commission’s  Division  of  Inland  Fisheries, 
who  believes  the  traditional  federal  funding 
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2003 

EIGHT  SPECIES-REVIEW  COMMITTEES  SELECTED  MORE 
THAN  300  DECLINING  OR  LITTLE-KNOWN 

NONGAME  SPECIES 


2004 
WHICH  WILL  FILTER  THROUGH  EXISTING 
CONSERVATION  PLANS  SUCH  AS 


THE  NATURE  CONSERVANCY  ECORECIONAL  PLANS  . NORTH  AMERICAN  WATERBIRD 
CONSERVATION  PLAN  . NC  GAP  ANALYSIS  PROJECT  . NC  SCIENTIFIC  COUNCIL  REPORTS 
PARTNERS  IN  FLIGHT  BIRD  CONSERVATION  PLANS  . NC  NATURAL  HERITAGE  PROGRAM  DATA 
DIVISION  OF  WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT,  NCWRC  . DIVISION  OF  INLAND  FISHERIES,  NCWRC 
DIVISION  OF  WATER  QUALITY  BASINWIDE  ASSESMENT  REPORTS  . COASTAL  HABITAT 
PROTECTION  PLAN  . SOUTHERN  FOREST  RESOURCE  ASSESSMENT  REPORT 
NCWRC  WILDLIFE  DIVERSITY  PLAN  . GIS  INFORMATION  . AUDUBON  SOCIETY  . NATIONAL 
WILDLIFE  FEDERATION  . US  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  SERVICE  . US  FOREST  SERVICE  . USGS,  NOAA 
NORTH  AMERICAN  BIRD  CONSERVATION  INITIATIVE  . NONGAME  WI  LDLIFE  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 


2005 


TO  PRIORITIZE  STRATEGIES  FOR  NORTH  CAROLINA’S 

COMPREHENSIVE  WILDLIFE  CONSERVATION  PLAN 


WHICH  WILL  QUALIFY  THE  STATE  FOR  MORE  FEDERALLY  FUNDED 

STATE  WILDLIFE  GRANTS 


TO  BROADEN  OUR  KNOWLEDGE  OF 

NATURAL  COMMUNITIES. 


GRAPHIC  BY  VICTORIA  CUMBEE 

Species  of  concern  to  state  conservationists  are  the  storting  point  of  the 
Comprehensive  Wildlife  Conservation  Plan,  which  will  qualify  the  state  for  fed- 
eral funds  for  species  research  and  habitat  restoration  in  North  Carolina.  The 
plan  will  be  reviewed  periodically  after  its  completion  in  2005. 


sources  fed  a value  system  that  placed  game 
above  nongame  concerns.  “Now  we  can  look 
at  communities  of  wildlife  and  the  interdepend- 
ence of  species,  game  and  nongame  alike.” 
Unlike  game  specialists,  nongame  bio- 
logists have  hundreds  of  species  to  deal  with. 
In  the  past,  the  factor  that  determined  which 
species  received  study  was  often  the  need  of 
the  funding  source.  For  example,  agencies 
such  as  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  or  the 
Department  of  Transportation  would  fund  a 


survey  of  at-risk  species  that 
happened  to  be  in  the  path  of 
a project.  The  CWCP  should 
help  nongame  research  respond 
more  to  needs  that  arise  from 
the  natural  world.  Although  the 
scope  of  the  plan  is  limited  to 
vertebrates  and  a few  macro - 
invertebrates — crayfish,  snails 
and  mussels — planners  reason 
that  the  end  result  will  benefit 
whole  communities  of  organisms. 

Tire  filtering  process  built 
into  the  CWCP  is  designed  to 
encourage  the  sometimes  frac- 
tured conservation  community 
to  invest  in  a single  plan  that 
could  achieve  habitat  restoration 
in  key  areas  while  there’s  still 
time.  In  October,  Daley  gathered 
together  staff  from  six  groups 
that  produce  environmental 
data  relevant  to  the  plan.  Harris 
encouraged  the  assembled  con- 
servationists to  find  ways  to 
forge  their  multiple  visions  into 
a single  plan  with  statewide  legit- 
imacy. “I’m  convinced  that  this 
is  the  direction  we  need  to  go  in,” 
he  said.  “We  will  have  the  infor- 
mation to  predictably  influence 
[natural]  communities.  That’s 
the  level  we  need  to  be  working 
at,  and  that’s  more  than  one 
agency  can  accomplish.  This 
[planning  process]  is  good  in  that 
we’re  forced  into  partnerships 
with  our  diverse  interests.  We 
must  make  a sensible,  compre- 
hensive plan — a plan  that  will 
influence  what  wildlife  commu- 
nities will  look  like  for  decades. 

There  are  many  more  groups 
within  the  state  that  will  add  to 
the  plan  before  it  is  submitted 
to  the  feds  in  2005.  Daley  is 
also  laboring  with  neighbor- 
ing states  on  conservation  strategies  that 
straddle  political  boundaries. 

For  the  Southern  hognose  snake,  a con- 
certed effort  and  federal  money  could  one  day 
change  its  landscape  of  fast -disappearing  pine 
thickets  into  sustainable  swaths  of  longleaf  pine 
forests.  Healthy  populations  of  Southern  hog- 
nose, Pine  Barrens  treefrogs,  red-cockaded 
woodpeckers  and  Eastern  tiger  salamanders 
would  thrive  in  a natural  community  that 
was  in  trouble  in  2004.  That’s  the  plan.  0 
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LINKING  SPECIES  RESEARCH  TO  HABITAT  CONSERVATION 


0 NORTHERN  FLYING  SQUIRREL 


Only  nine  populations  of 
the  Carolina  northern  flying 
squirrel  are  known  to  inhabit 
the  high-elevation  forests  of 
the  southern  Appalachians. 


© PEREGRINE  FALCON 


0 BOG  TURTLE 


Habitat  protection  is  key  to 
the  recovery  of  peregrine 
falcons,  which  nest  in  cliff- 
sides  and  rocky  outcroppings. 


The  state’s  conservation  plan  should  ultimately  benefit 
habitats  that  support  priority  species.  State  Wildlife  Grants 
will  encourage  conservation  of  habitats  where  clusters  of 
priority  species  occur.  Red  indicates  urban  areas;  color  vari- 
ations represent  68  habitat  types.  Numbered  sites  indicate 
current  research  on  priority  species. 


Fragile  mountain  bogs  in  western 
North  Carolina  are  home  to  the 
bog  turtle,  one  of  the  smallest 
turtles  in  the  world. 


Q ROBUST  REDHORSE 


A handful  of  very  rare  robust 
redhorses  in  the  Pee  Dee  River 
system  are  receiving  scrutiny 
from  Wayne  Starnes  and  other 
fish  biologists. 
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© CERULEAN  WARBLER 


Mark  Johns  keeps  an  eye 
on  neotropical  migratory 
songbirds,  whose  declining 
numbers  correlate  directly 
with  deforestation  both 
here  and  in  the  tropics. 


© BLACK  SKIMMER 


The  Carolina  gopher  frog  breeds 
in  temporary  ponds  of  the 
longleaf  pine  forest.  Alvin 
Braswell  links  a 15-year  slide 
in  the  state's  populations  to 
habitat  degradation. 


;!LE  PHOTOS:  N.C,  WILDLIFE  RESOURCES  COMMISSION  ANDN.C.  MUSEUM  OF  NATURALSC1ENCES 
'EREGKINE  F.ALCON  KEN  WILSON;  CERULEAN  WARBLER:  ARTHUR  MORRIS  -BIRDS  AS  ART 
GRAPHIC  BY  VICTORIA  CUMBEE 

Source:  N.C.  Gap  Analysis  Project,  NCSU 
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© GREENSBORO  BURROWING  CRAYFISH 


Surveys  by  Chris  McGrath  and 
other  zoologists  are  expand- 
ing the  known  range  of  the 
Greensboro  burrowing  crayfish 


0 ATLANTIC  PIGTOE 


© GOPHER  FROG 


Tom  Henson  andTherese 
Conant  post  restricted  access 
to  breeding  sites,  in  response 
to  a decrease  in  the  survival 
of  young  black  skimmers  and 
other  colonial  waterbirds. 


Biologists  have  much  to  learn 
about  most  of  the  state's 
freshwater  mussel  species, 
including  this  Atlantic  pigtoe 
from  the  Tar  River. 
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BROADER  INPUT  IN  THE  CRAFTING  OF  REGULATIONS  COULD 
VE  A PROFOUND  IMPACT  ON  WILDLIFE  POPULATIONS. 

written  bv  Chris  Powell  d Jf*  W |P 
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here  once  was  a time  when  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
could  have  been  considered  fairly  introverted.  Working  in  the  most 
remote  corners  of  the  state,  wildlife  staff  went  about  their  business 
of  stocking,  monitoring  and  maintaining  wildlife  populations,  often  with 
little  connection  to  the  citizenry.  The  public  face  of  the  commission  was  this 
magazine,  but  a nonsubscribers’ only  contact  would  probably  be  limited  to 
the  local  wildlife  enforcement  officer. 

Now,  with  the  state  growing  more  diverse  by  the  day,  the  Wildlife  Commis- 
sion has  recognized  the  need  to  get  more  into  the  people  business.  Informa- 
tion dissemination  and  more  public  involvement  in  decision  making  have 
become  major  focuses.  A commission-funded  human-dimensions  biologist 
specifically  trained  in  determining  public  opinion  has  joined  the  staff.  These 
are  significant  steps  for  an  agency  accustomed  to  acting  more  independently. 

One  of  the  more  dramatic  changes  has  been  the  recent  use  of  surveys  to 
help  decide  agency  policy  regarding  hunting,  fishing  and  other  regulations. 
The  use  of  these  mailed  surveys  allows  commission  biologists  to  ask  a cross- 
section  of  a particular  user  group  how  or  if  they  think  proposed  regulation 
changes  should  be  carried  out. Though  directed  at  a relatively  small  segment 
of  the  affected  population,  these  surveys  do  accurately  reflect  the  senti- 
ments of  the  whole,  say  biologists.  The  sampling  is  often  done  through  a 
form  that  can  be  filled  out  quickly  and  sent  back  in  a prestamped  envelope. 
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Until  very  recently,  management  deci- 
sions were  influenced  primarily  by  input  gath- 
ered from  public  hearings  held  each  January 
throughout  the  state.  However,  the  flaw  in  the 
public-hearing  system  always  has  been  that 
only  a fraction  of  the  sporting  public  attends 
the  hearings,  and  even  then  often  only  those 
people  who  oppose  a particular  proposal  show 
up.  The  silent  majority  in  support  often  stays 
home,  and  inevitably  some  decisions  have  been 
influenced  by  a very  vocal  minority.  Hence 
the  need  for  surveys  to  gauge  the  opinions  of 
the  entire  user  group. 

For  example,  the  winter  either-sex 
turkey  season  that  went  into  effect  in  Jan- 
uary originally  met  stiff  opposition  when 
proposed  at  two  of  the  nine  public  hearings 
conducted  in  2002.  Even  so,  the  commis- 
sion approved  the  new  season  with  full  con- 
fidence, knowing  that  a survey  had  indicated 
that  a majority  of  hunters  were  in  favor.  In 
fact,  the  results  of  the  survey  indicated  that 
79  percent  supported  the  measure  over  three 
other  alternative  turkey  seasons. 

But  this  is  not  to  suggest  that  public  hear- 
ings are  obsolete.  These  annual  meetings 
are  still  the  best  way  for  user  groups  to  meet 
face-to-face  with  the  people  charged  with 
managing  the  resources.  “An  analogy  would 
be  that  a survey  is  like  a poll  conducted  before 
an  election,  and  a public  hearing  is  more  like 
an  election,”  said  John  Pechmann,  chairman 
of  the  Wildlife  Commission.  “Tire  surveys 
don’t  control  what  the  regulation  will  be, 
but  they  are  certainly  a useful  tool  in  craft- 
ing the  regulation.  I would  imagine  that  pub- 
lic hearings,  at  least  at  this  time,  carry  a little 
more  weight  than  the  survey  does.  But  one 
would  never  replace  the  other.” 

Surveys  also  benefit  commission  staff 
by  saving  time  that  can  be  wasted  trying  to 
second-guess  public  stances,  said  Sarah  Cross, 
who  served  as  the  human-dimensions  biologist 
before  becoming  the  commission  herpetol- 
ogist. (The  human-dimensions  position  has 
recently  been  filled  by  Dain  Palmer,  who  has 
a master’s  degree  in  fisheries  and  wildlife.) 
“Since  [the  process  of  ] enacting  a proposed 
regulations  change  takes  at  least  one  year, 
when  we  send  a proposal  to  public  hearing 
not  knowing  how  it  will  he  received  by  the 
public,  we  sometimes  find  that  nine  months 
of  preliminary  work  on  a change  gets  shot 
down  after  one  night  of  large-scale  opposition 
at  a public  hearing,”  Cross  said.  “Then  that 
proposal  has  ter  be  reworked  and  adapted  to 
go  through  the  same  process  the  following 
year.  This  equals  two-plus  years  of  staff  time 


SCOTTY  LOVETT 

spent  on  the  process  and  a long  turnaround 
time  before  anyone  can  see  the  results  of  this 
effort.  If  a proposal  has  been  investigated 
through  a human-dimensions  survey  prior 
to  public  hearing,  we  know  before  too  much 
time  is  invested  if  the  proposal  should  be 
scrapped  or  if  it  needs  to  be  tweaked  to  meet 
with  greater  support  from  our  constituents.” 
To  fully  understand  the  need  for  more 
public  participation  in  management  deci- 
sions, we  need  to  look  back  about  100  years. 
Most  natural  resources  agencies  were  mod- 
eled after  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  which  was 
shaped  by  its  first  director,  Gifford  Pinchot, 


said  Steve  McMullin,  a wildlife  manage- 
ment professor  at  Virginia  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute. McMullin,  who  served  as  the  chief  of 
Montana’s  fisheries  bureau  during  the  1980s, 
recently  presented  a seminar  to  Wildlife 
Commission  fisheries  biologists  entitled 
“Balancing  Public  and  Professional  Values 
in  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Management.” 
“Gifford  Pinchot  said  we  need  experts 
in  the  field  to  make  decisions  about  how  to 
manage  our  resources  for  the  public  interest,” 
McMullin  said.  “Tire  public  interest  meant  we 
somehow  had  to  find  a way  to  stop  the  overuse 
of  resources.  That  was  when  we  were  coming 
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In  addition  to  a desire  for  a winter 
turkey  season,  surveys  indicate  a high 
level  of  support  among  hunters  for  reg- 
ulations that  will  produce  larger  bucks, 
even  if  it  means  reducing  the  number 
that  can  be  harvested  annually. 


User  Group  Survey  Results 

In  a recent  survey,  hunters  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  state  were  asked 
to  rank  alternatives  for  regulating  their  future  deer  seasons.  More  hunting 
days  and  large  bucks  were  preferred  over  bigger  limits. 


off  a time  of  almost  eliminating  bison;  we 
had  overcut  forests  through  the  Midwest;  the 
Appalachians  were  flattened  of  timber.  The 
notion  was  that  we  needed  experts  to  save 
us  from  ourselves.  That  was  a very  successful 
philosophy  given  those  conditions.  Through- 
out the  20th  century,  we  saw  some  resound- 
ing recoveries:  white-tailed  deer,  wild  turkeys, 
better  forest  management.  And  as  we  started 
to  see  those  kinds  of  successes,  we  entered  a 
whole  new  world.  Things  changed  when  people 
became  much  more  active  in  trying  to  affect 
policy.  It  started  in  the  1970s  with  the  envi- 
ronmental movement.  People  said  we  aren’t 
content  in  having  some  expert  decide  what 
is  in  the  public  interest.  And  that  has  become 
stronger  and  stronger  as  time  has  gone  on.” 

But  the  use  of  surveys  hasn’t  been  easy 
for  everyone  to  accept.  Some  user  groups  as 
well  as  decision  makers  have  questioned  the 
ability  of  surveys  to  gauge  widespread  opin- 
ion accurately.  And  some  resource  managers 
believe  that  years  of  education  and  experi- 
ence entitle  them  to  make  certain  decisions, 
McMullin  said.  At  times  that  approach  has 
led  to  complications  as  managers’  value  deci- 
sions have  become  intertwined  with  their 
technical  decisions.  “Managers  need  to  learn 
how  to  separate  value  choices  from  techni- 
cal choices.  We  will  be  most  successful  as  nat- 
ural resource  managers  when  we  focus  public 
involvement  on  making  the  value  choices — 
sort  of  those  broad  goals  for  what  we  want 
to  get  out  of  those  natural  resources.  And 
we  need  to  focus  professional  involvement 
on  making  the  technical  choices — what 
things  we  can  do  to  achieve  these  goals  and 
what  are  the  implications  of  those  choices.’ 
Determining  those  broad  public  goals 
was  most  evident  in  a recent  survey  regarding 
the  setting  of  deer  seasons  for  the  northwest 
region  of  the  state.  During  the  1990s,  a sub- 
stantial number  of  comments  were  heard  from 
hunters  about  extending  the  deer -gun  season 
in  District  Seven,  which  includes  the  counties 
of  Watauga,  Ashe,  Alleghany,  Wilkes,  Surry, 
Stokes,  Yadkin,  Forsyth,  Davie,  Iredell  and 
Alexander.  The  deer  population  in  the  district 
had  caught  up  with  that  in  adjoining  Piedmont 
counties.  However,  the  gun  season  continued 
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I want  to  have 
more  days 
of  hunting 
opportunity 


I want  to 
harvest 
big  bucks 


I want  to 
hunt  during 
Christmas  and 
New  Year’s 


I want  to  I want  to 

harvest  harvest  lots 

more  deer  of  bucks 
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to  be  open  for  only  three  weeks,  although  the 
hunters  to  the  east  were  allowed  seven  weeks. 

Many  landowners  experiencing  crop  damage 
from  foraging  deer  called  for  extending  the 
season.  However,  small-game  hunters  desired 
the  season  to  remain  unchanged  to  allow  early 
rabbit  and  quail  hunting  during  a time  in  which 
deer  season  was  closed.  The  matter  was  fur- 
ther complicated  by  the  conflicting  prefer- 
ences for  both  a longer  deer-gun  season  and 
for  larger  bucks.  Biological  data  indicated  that 
the  age  structure  (and  therefore  antler  size) 
could  decline  if  hunting  pressure  increased. 

To  help  solve  this  dilemma,  a survey  was 
conducted  to  determine  the  proportion  of 


the  hunting  population  that  supported  any 
of  several  alternatives  for  achieving  both  a 
longer  gun  season  and  management  for  large 
bucks.  A total  of  1 ,615  surveys  were  mailed 
out  to  licensed  hunters  in  the  1 1 -county 
area,  and  775  were  returned.  The  rate  of 
return  equated  to  a 95  percent  confidence 
level  in  survey  results. 

Among  other  findings,  the  survey  revealed 
that  hunters  strongly  supported  either  antler 
restrictions  or  a one -buck  bag.  A majority  of 
deer  hunters  also  responded  that  they  were  not 
willing  to  endure  shorter  seasons  to  improve 
buck  size,  or  a reduction  in  harvests  of  deer, 
bucks  or  large  bucks.  The  survey  also  revealed 
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From  Proposal  To  Regulation 

Before  a North  Carolina  wildlife  regulation  comes 
into  effect,  it  is  shaped  by  wildlife  biologists,  user 
groups,  and  commissioners  appointed  by  the  exec- 
utive and  legislative  branches  of  state  government. 

In  2001  the  commission  installed  a new  step  early 
in  the  process — the  user  group  survey — so  that 
biologists  could  better  understand  the  desires  of 
people  most  affected  by  the  regulation.  Regulations 
begin  with  a wildlife-resource  need  (l),  that  com- 
mission biologists  (2)  believe  should  be  addressed 
with  a new  rule.  Using  surveys  (3),  biologists  gauge 
the  degree  of  support  for  the  rule  among  user 
groups  (e.g.,  hunters,  anglers,  landowners).  Senior 
commission  staff  may  suggest  changes  (4),  before 
passing  the  regulation  to  the  19  commissioners  (5), 
who  then  decide  if  the  matter  should  be  taken  to 
public  hearings  (6).  The  proposed  regulation  is 
brought  back  before  the  Wildlife  Commission  (7) 
for  a final  vote.  The  proposed  regulation  is  then 
reviewed  by  the  legislature-appointed  Rules  Review 
Commission  (8).  This  body  decides  if  the  proposed 
regulation  should  be  entered  into  the  N.C.  Admin- 
istrative Code  (9)  as  a rule  or  brought  before  the 
legislature  for  deliberation.  Biologists  and  law 
enforcement  officers  implement  the  regulation. 
Through  active  management  of  wildlife  resources, 
the  commission  modifies  wildlife  populations — in 
effect,  drafting  a piece  of  the  blueprint  for  nature. 
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that  a majority  of  small-game  hunters  (who  felt 
that  impacts  on  small-game  seasons  should  be 
a factor  in  determining  deer  season  length) 
desired  the  current  deer  season  to  be  reduced 
to  accommodate  rabbit  and  quail  seasons. 

Alter  considering  all  of  this  input, 
the  Wildlife  Commission  brought  before 
the  2002  public  hearings  a proposal  that 
extended  the  northwestern  deer  season  by 
adding  five  weekdays  of  gun  season.  Tins 
option  provided  hunters  with  the  increased 
gun  opportunity  that  the  survey  results 
indicated  they  desired.  In  addition,  by  not 
including  a Saturday,  the  effect  of  increased 
days  on  deer  (and  buck  harvest  levels)  was 
minimized.  The  act  also  protected  small- 
game  seasons.  During  the  public  hearings, 
the  proposal  received  a great  deal  of  support 
and  was  later  adopted  by  the  commission. 

Some  of  the  survey  results  have  simply 
allowed  commission  staff  to  better  understand 
the  public  they  serve.  Dorothy  Shuford,  a 52- 
year-old  lifetime  license  holder  from  Catawba 
County,  said  she  recently  filled  out  a Wildlife 
Commission  survey  regarding  game  lands  use. 


Though  she  hunts  primarily  on  private  land, 
Shuford  said  she  appreciated  the  Wildlife  Com- 
mission’s asking  for  her  input.  “I  think  it’s  great 
how  y’all  go  out  and  ask  the  common  people 
questions,”  Shuford  said.  “Whatever  y’all 
want  to  know  I guess  I’m  going  to  tell  you.” 

Through  surveys,  biologists  now  know  that 
about  79  percent  of  turkey  hunters  hunt  on 
private  land  and  21  percent  hunt  on  public 
land.  Also,  when  asked  in  which  part  of  the 
state  most  people  hunt  for  deer,  responses  indi- 
cated that  47  percent  hunt  in  the  Piedmont, 
32  percent  hunt  on  the  coast  and  21  percent 
hunt  in  the  mountains.  This  type  of  infor- 
mation could  be  vital  as  new  issues  emerge. 

At  its  essence,  the  use  of  surveys  is  about 
democratizing,  as  much  as  possible,  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Wildlife  Commission  insti- 
tutes regulations:  government  for  and  by  the 
people.  Decisions  that  shape  the  future  of  our 
wildlife  resources  are  increasingly  being  put 
into  the  hands  of  those  affected.  Biologists, 
with  their  technical  training,  can  tell  us  how 
to  get  there.  But  only  the  citizens  of  North 
Carolina  can  tell  us  where  they  want  to  go.  0 
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In  the  comeback  of  the  red-cockaded 
woodpecker,  a couple  of  simple  tools 
have  made  a powerful  difference. 

David  Allen  handed  me  the  box. 

It  was  a block  of  wood  made  from 
Southern  yellow  pine  with  a 2 -inch 
hole  drilled  into  the  front.  It  stood  10  inches 
high,  4 inches  wide  and  6 inches  deep,  and 
it  looked  like  the  sort  of  thing  you  could  put 
together  in  your  basement.  Think  bluebird 
box  and  you’ve  got  the  general  idea,  but  heft 
it,  as  I was  doing,  and  you’d  realize  that  this 
solid  wooden  block  had  an  entirely  differ- 
ent purpose,  intended  for  a very  different 
customer.  It  was  an  artificial  nesting  cavity 
for  the  red-cockaded  woodpecker. 

“Once  you’ve  got  the  solid  block,  you 
take  a 3-inch  bit  and  drill  straight  down 
through  the  top  to  within  2 inches  of  the 
bottom,”  said  Allen,  the  N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission’s  coastal  project 
leader,  explaining  how  it  is  built.  “Then  you 
drill  your  entrance  hole  2 inches  in  diam- 
eter, angling  it  up  about  6 to  10  degrees, 
until  it  intersects  with  the  other  hole. 

Then  you  cap  it  with  a piece  of  plywood.” 

In  the  field,  it  can  take  less  than  an 
hour  for  a trained  two -person  team  to  cut 
a hole  into  a tree  with  a small  chain  saw 
and  insert  the  prefabricated  cavity.  In  some 
cases,  red-cockaded  woodpeckers  have 
been  known  to  check  out  the  new  digs 
within  hours  of  their  installation. 

Every  now  and  then  a seemingly  hum- 
ble development  in  wildlife  management 
has  startling  results,  and  what  I was  hold- 
ing in  my  hands  was  one  of  them.  Homely 
and  rough  looking  though  it  may  be,  the 
insert  cavity  has  been  acclaimed  as  a tech- 
nological breakthrough  that  has  revolution- 
ized the  management  of  the  red-cockaded 
woodpecker.  Indeed,  David  Allen’s  insert 
cavity,  together  with  another  artificial  cavity 
technique  pioneered  in  North  Carolina  by 
Carole  Copeyon,  is  nudging  this  endan- 
gered species  closer  to  recovery. 
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JODY  DUGGINS 

Anlncrease  in  prescribed  fires,  especially 
in  longleaf  pine  forests,  helped  open  them 
and  made  them  more  habitable  for  the  wood- 
pecker,  but  the  improved  habitat  didn’t  push 
the  bird’s  populations  higher.  In  fact,  between 
1980  and  1990,  its  populations  on  publicly 
owned  lands  in  the  South  had  fallen  by  23  per- 
cent, and  even  more  so  on  private  lands. 

Something  was  limiting  the  bird’s  ability 
to  take  advantage  of  improved  habitat.  It  was 
the  extraordinary  amount  of  time  the  birds 
needed  to  excavate  a single  cavity.  Wildlife 
biologists  had  discovered  that,  depending  on 
the  pine  species,  it  can  take  years — as  many 
as  12  years  in  some  cases — to  build  a cavity. 

“What  we  were  finding  was  that  you  can 
create  lots  of  suitable  nesting  habitat  for  the 
bird  through  fire  or  chemical  manipulation,” 
Allen  said,  “but  it’s  unlikely  that  a bird  will 
move  from  several  miles  away  to  come  to  a 
site  with  otherwise  suitable  habitat  and  exca- 
vate a cavity.  Tire  reason  is,  as  you  can  imagine, 
the  bird  takes  so  long  to  build  its  cavity  that 


The  story  of  the  development  of  the  arti- 
ficial cavity  is  a dramatic  one  in  a field  that 
normally  offers  little  drama.  It’s  a story  of  how 
wildlife  research  pays  off,  how  knowledge  of 
a wildlife  species’  life  history  can  inspire  man- 
agement techniques  that  make  a big  difference. 

Tire  red-cockaded  woodpecker  has  been 
the  focus  of  intensive  research  ever  since  it 
was  listed  as  an  endangered  species  in  1970. 
Tire  bird’s  populations  were  declining  rapidly 
because  of  the  loss  of  habitat.  Although  this 
woodpecker  builds  its  cavities  in  several  spe- 
cies of  Southern  pine,  it  prefers  longleaf  pines 
that  are  more  than  a century  old.  But  there 
were  relatively  few  longleaf  stands  remaining. 
The  trees  had  been  logged  very  heavily  earlier 
in  the  century  and  in  later  years  had  been 
removed  in  favor  of  the  faster -growing  loblolly 
and  slash  pines,  so  that  there  were  few  old 
longleafs  left.  And  a misguided  policy  of  fire 
suppression  had  caused  dense  hardwood  thick- 
ets to  grow  up  in  forest  understories,  ham- 
pering the  bird’s  ability  to  forage  for  food. 
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David  Allen,  Wildlife  Commission  non- 
game biologist,  devised  the  artificial 
nest  method  now  used  for  red-cockaded 
woodpecker  conservation  throughout 
the  bird’s  range. 


it  would  probably  be  dead  by  the  time  the 
cavity  was  completed.” 

Why  so  long?  The  red-cockaded  wood- 
pecker is  one  of  the  most  specialized  birds 
on  the  planet,  with  some  steep  demands 
for  its  survival.  It  requires  live  trees  in  which 
to  build  its  cavities,  rather  than  dead  trees 
like  other  woodpeckers,  and  it  also  favors 
older  trees  with  a substantial  buildup  of 
heartwood — the  hard,  central  part  of  the 
trunk  of  a tree.  But  to  excavate  a cavity 
in  a live  pine  tree,  the  bird  must  first  get 
through  the  live  wood  with  its  heavy  flow 
of  sticky  resin.  Longleaf  pine  has  less  sap- 
wood  and  more  heartwood  than  other 
Southern  pines,  so  it’s  not  surprising  that 
the  woodpecker  prefers  longleaf.  The  tough 
heartwood,  which  dulled  19th-century 
loggers’  saw  blades,  is  the  easier  obstacle 
to  overcome  because  normally  it  has  been 
softened  by  a fungus. 

Once  biologists  identified  the  limiting 
factor,  a solution  presented  itself.  If  we  could 
construct  a cavity  for  them,  Allen  thought, 
wouldn't  the  process  of  expanding  a popular 
don  go  more  quickly  ? 

Tie  next  question  to  answer,  of  course,  was 
if  biologists  offered  artificial  cavities,  would  the 
woodpeckers  use  them?  Allen  believed  that 
they  would.  In  the  late  1980s,  he  was  working 
for  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  on  the  Savannah 
River  Site  in  Georgia.  There  he  experimented 
with  his  insert  method  with  good  success. 

Carole  Copeyon  also  was  working  on  the 
problem.  A graduate  student  in  biology  at 
the  time,  she  worked  in  the  North  Carolina 
Sandhills  region  with  ornithologist  Jeff 
Walters,  then  at  N.C.  State  University.  She 
tested  several  methods — chain  saw  and  blow- 
torch among  them — to  emulate  the  natural 
cavities  built  by  woodpeckers.  She  finally 
came  up  with  a method  of  using  an  electric 
drill  to  cut  two  intersecting  holes  in  a living 
tree,  one  for  the  bird’s  entranceway  and  the 
other  for  its  roosting  and  nesting  chamber. 
She  also  experimented  with  a procedure 
called  a “start,”  drilling  only  through  the 
sapwood  and  leaving  the  rest  of  the  cavity 
to  be  finished  by  the  bird. 

“Tire  results  were  astounding,”  recalled 
Jay  Carter,  a longtime  red-cockaded  wood- 


pecker  research  biologist  who  was  in  charge 
of  Walters’  field  research  unit  at  the  time. 
“We  drilled  20  of  these  cavities,  and  18  of 
them  were  occupied  by  RCWs  in  the  fol- 
lowing breeding  season.” 

Although  they  were  developed  indepen- 
dently, Allen’s  and  Copeyon’s  techniques 
turned  out  to  be  complementary.  Cope- 
yon’s  drill  technique  required  older  trees 
with  a lot  of  heartwood  and  very  little  sap- 
wood.  Adlen’s  cavities  could  be  inserted 
into  very  young  trees  with  a lot  of  sapwood, 
but  the  trees  had  to  be  fairly  large — at  least 
15  inches  in  diameter  at  cavity  height,  about 
10  to  20  feet  high.  The  method  was  ideal 
for  putting  cavities  into  pine  species  such 
as  slash  pine,  which  grows  fast  but  doesn’t 
form  as  much  heartwood. 

“The  main  advantage  of  inserts  is  you 
can  put  them  in  young  trees  that  don’t 


have  the  heartwood  to  hold  a drilled  cavity,” 
said  Carter.  “But  a drilled  cavity  is  more 
natural  and  stresses  the  tree  less.” 

Now  there  were  two  types  of  artificial 
cavities  that  could  be  used  to  expand  exist- 
ing red-cockaded  woodpecker  populations, 
or  even  to  rescue  a population  that  had 
suffered  a cataclysmic  decline. 

Such  a cataclysm  occurred  on  the  night  of 
September  21,  1989,  when  Hurricane  Hugo 
struck  the  South  Carolina  coast.  Tire  eye  of 
the  hurricane  passed  just  south  of  Francis 
Marion  National  Forest,  which  until  then  had 
the  second-largest  population  of  red-cockaded 
woodpeckers  and  one  of  the  healthiest.  Por- 
tions of  the  forest’s  midsection  bore  the  brunt 
of  some  of  Hugo’s  fiercest  winds,  with  gusts 
measured  at  145  miles  per  hour.  The  forest 
was  devastated.  Particularly  hard  hit  were  the 
older  longleaf  pine  trees.  Surveys  conducted 


immediately  after  the  storm  showed  an  esti- 
mated 50  to  60  percent  of  the  sawtimber 
trees  destroyed.  On  10,000  acres  with  long- 
leafs  more  than  50  years  old,  about  95  per- 
cent of  the  trees  were  twisted  off  or  uprooted. 
In  five  hours,  the  storm  had  destroyed  more 
timber  in  the  state  of  South  Carolina  than 
any  other  natural  disaster  in  history. 

The  storm  also  decimated  the  red- 
cockaded  woodpecker  population.  Sixty- 
three  percent,  or  slightly  more  than  1 ,200, 
of  the  birds  were  unaccounted  for  and  pre- 
sumed killed;  more  than  1 ,500  cavity  trees 
in  loblolly  and  longleaf — 87  percent  of  the 
total — were  destroyed;  and  70  percent  of  the 
foraging  habitat  for  the  woodpecker  had  dis- 
appeared, all  in  a few  hours.  Only  229  of  the 
original  1,765  cavity  trees  remained.  Before 
Hugo,  the  national  forest  had  generally  been 
regarded  as  having  the  healthiest  and  the 


Artificial  Cavity  Construction 

Red-cockaded  woodpeckers  need  live,  old  trees  in  which  to  build  their  nest  cavities.  However,  because 
old-growth  trees  are  in  decline,  these  birds  have  had  trouble  finding  nest  trees.  Until  public  forests  can 
mature,  biologists  are  meeting  the  needs  of  the  red-cockaded  woodpecker  with  artificial  nest  cavities. 

An  artificial  nest  cavity  is  created  by  drilling  holes  in  a block  of  wood.  Next,  a trained  biologist  climbs  a 
tree  and  excavates  an  insert  hole  with  a chainsaw.The  nest  box  is  inserted  and  fixed  in  place  with  wood 
filler  and  shims.  Using  a hammer  and  chisel,  the  biologist  carves  resin  wells  to  discourage  unwelcome 
visitors  such  as  squirrels.  Finally,  the  insert  is  painted  to  look  as  natural  as  possible. 
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moved  to  Francis  Marion  National  Forest 
and  began  demonstrations  on  how  to  make 
the  insert  cavities.  Copeyon,  Carter  and 
John  Hammond,  another  North  Carolina 
biologist  familiar  with  their  methods,  joined 
him.  “My  technician,  Cheryl  Sanders,  and 
I trained  people  on  the  insert  technique,” 
Allen  said,  “and  Carol  and  Jay  taught  the 
drill  technique.  Crews  worked  intensively  at 
the  national  forest  for  the  next  four  months. 

By  the  following  spring,  technicians  had 
installed  537  artificial  cavities,  and  wood' 
peckers  occupied  40  percent  of  them.  By 
1994,  66  percent  of  the  occupied  cavities 
at  Francis  Marion  were  artificial  cavities. 

As  a result  of  their  dramatic  success  at 
Francis  Marion  National  Forest,  artificial 
cavities  are  now  considered  standard  tools  in 
the  management  of  the  red-cockaded  wood- 
pecker at  many  publicly  owned  areas  across 
the  South.  “TFie  net  effect  of  these  cavities 
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Red-cockaded  woodpeckers  prefer 
stands  of  longleaf  pines  (above),  which 
have  been  burned  to  create  better 
foraging  habitat. 

densest  red-cockaded  woodpecker  popula- 
tions in  the  South,  but  after  Hugo  the  popu- 
lation plummeted  to  about  239  family  groups 
and  fell  further  during  the  following  winter. 

For  the  wildlife  biologists  at  Francis 
Marion  and  for  red-cockaded  biologists 
around  the  Southeast,  the  disaster  created 
a restoration  challenge  like  nothing  they 
had  ever  faced.  With  so  few  cavity  trees 
remaining,  there  were  predictions  that  the 
surviving  population  would  decline  contin- 
uously for  many  months,  even  years. 

There  was  no  doubt  that  the  new  tech- 
nology had  to  be  used.  As  soon  as  the  roads 
were  clear  enough  to  move  about,  Allen 


Red-Cockaded  Woodpecker  Sightings 
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is  that  on  many  federal  lands,  population 
declines  have  been  halted  and  in  some  cases 
reversed,”  Carter  said.  “Ten  years  ago,  there 
! were  few  places,  if  any,  that  claimed  to  have 
increasing  populations,  but  with  artificial  cav- 
ities,  several  populations  have  increased  sig- 
nificantly. At  Camp  Lejeune,  which  was  down 
to  25  groups  in  the  late  1980s,  the  population 
has  more  than  doubled  since  using  artificial 
cavities.  It’s  highly  unlikely  that  we  would 
have  the  number  we  have  today  without 
employing  artificial  cavities  regionwide.” 

With  the  great  success  of  these  artifb 
cial  cavities,  will  the  birds  become  too 
dependent  on  them?  By  tampering  with 
an  ancient  adaptation,  might  we  be  creat- 
ing more  harm  than  good? 

These  questions  came  to  me  as  Allen 
showed  me  a recruitment  site  that  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  had  recently  developed  at 
the  Croatan  National  Forest.  Recruitment 


sites  are  places  that  lack  natural  cavities 
for  woodpeckers  hut  where  artificial  cav- 
ities have  been  installed.  They  have  suc- 
cessfully attracted  woodpeckers  and  were 
responsible  for  most  of  the  bird’s  popula- 
tion growth  in  the  past  decade. 

Four  inserts  had  been  placed  in  a 
stand  of  60-year-old  loblolly  pines  just 
off  Forest  Road  766  near  Pollocksville. 
Through  my  binoculars,  the  inserts  looked 
almost  natural.  The  technicians  had  used 
chisels  to  create  artificial  resin  wells — 
holes  normally  drilled  by  woodpeckers 
to  release  sticky  resin  thought  to  deter 
predators.  The  bark  was  streaked  with 
cream-colored  paint  to  imitate  the  nat- 
ural markings  of  a woodpecker  tree. 

Allen  shook  his  head  at  my  concerns 
about  creating  a race  of  “lazy”  woodpeck- 
ers. “It’s  certainly  something  to  keep  in 
mind,  but  I don’t  think  we’re  capable  of 
doing  that,”  he  said.  “Centuries  of  the 
bird’s  genetics  would  not  be  changed  by 
even  decades  of  excavating  cavities. 

“I  don’t  think  anyone  would  try  to  make 
the  case  that  either  type  of  artificial  cavity 
replaces  the  need  for  appropriate  habitat 
for  red-cockaded  woodpeckers,”  he  added. 
“They  are  short-term  measures  to  help  the 
birds  through  a bottleneck.  As  a popula- 
tion declines,  you  want  to  keep  the  bottle- 
neck as  wide  as  possible  for  as  short  a time 
as  possible.  Tire  longer  the  population 
stays  small,  the  more  genetically  isolated  it 
becomes,  and  the  more  chance  you  have 
that  other  disasters  could  knock  out  a cou- 
ple of  key  colonies.  All  of  a sudden,  the 
population  can’t  perpetuate  itself.”  When 
the  population  has  increased  to  a sustain- 
able size,  Allen  said,  the  birds  won’t  need 
artificial  cavities.  They  will  excavate  their 
own  as  they  have  for  millennia. 


What  has  happened  at  Francis  Marion 
National  Forest  since  1994  seems  to  con- 
firm this  belief.  The  percentage  of  arti- 
ficial cavities  occupied  by  the  birds  has 
plummeted  from  66  percent  in  1994  to 
14  percent  in  2003,  yet  the  number  of 
woodpecker  clusters  has  risen  from  361 
in  1989  to  465  in  2003.  Some  think  that 
the  woodpeckers  are  using  fewer  artificial 
cavities  and  more  natural  cavities  as  the 
number  of  older  trees  in  the  national  for- 
est increases  over  time.  Fifteen  years  after 
Hurricane  Hugo,  the  birds  may  well  he 
returning  to  their  ancient  habits. 

Wildlife  biologists  are  more  optimistic 
than  ever  that  this  powerful  technology 
may  help  them  remove  the  red-cockaded 
woodpecker  from  the  endangered  species 
list  more  quickly  than  many  had  thought. 
Among  other  things,  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service’s  new  Red-Cockaded 
Woodpecker  Recovery  Plan  calls  for  a 
minimum  of  10  populations  spread  across 
the  Southeast,  with  each  population  having 
at  least  350  potential  breeding  groups.  The 
plan  calls  for  nine  more  populations  with 
at  least  250  potential  breeding  groups.  The 
artificial  cavities  are  proving  to  be  critical 
aids  in  the  achievement  of  these  goals. 

Based  on  groundbreaking  biological 
research  that  identified  the  limiting  factors 
of  red-cockaded  woodpecker  populations, 
David  Allen’s  and  Carole  Copeyon’s  artificial 
cavities  are  examples  of  applied  management 
at  its  best.  So  acclaimed  has  been  their  work 
that  the  two  biologists  received  the  rare  honor 
of  having  a recent  research  volume  dedicated 
to  them.  “Looking  into  the  future,”  the  edi- 
tors wrote,  “it  is  clear  that  recovery  of  the 
red-cockaded  woodpecker  would  be  much 
less  certain,  and  perhaps  impossible,  without 
the  artificial  cavities  that  they  developed."  0 
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there’s 


about 


Bobs 


Quail  hunting  offers  considerably  more  than  dogs,  guns  and  coveys. 

written  by  Kelly  Boatright  / illustrated  by  David  Williams 


Recently,  someone  asked  me  what  1 love  so  much  about  quail 
hunting.  That’s  a hard  question  to  answer  quickly.  Perhaps 
it’s  the  regular  stop  for  crackers,  soda  and  a dash  of  advice 
at  a certain  general  store  where  you  can  buy  a fresh  box  of  shells  after 
enjoying  a Moon  Pie  and  an  RC  Cola.  Maybe  it’s  a tired  Brittany  sleep- 
ing  behind  the  rear  seat  of  my  old  Jeep.  It  might  be  the  warm  plate  of 
biscuits  and  grits,  served  piping  hot  in  a small  country  diner. 

Quail  hunting  is  a night  spent  in  a small  cypress  cabin,  one  that  sits 
by  an  old  millpond.  If  you  pressed  me  tor  more,  I’d  tell  you  that  quail 
hunting  is  a pair  of  ragged  hoots  warming  by  the  fireplace  and  a vest  that  the 
Salvation  Army  store  would  turn  away. 

I always  seem  to  belong  to  some  small  hunt  club — nothing  fancy,  mind  you — just  a place 
where  nobody  fusses  over  pipe  smoke,  dog  hairs  or  the  aroma  of  Hoppes  No.  9.  Wherever  it  is, 
the  little  club  always  becomes  my  favorite  haunt,  the  place  where  friends  will  find  me  during  the 


season.  On  rainy  afternoons,  when  the  birds  won’t  fly  and  the  dogs  can  t smell,  we  11  all  gather 
around  and  listen  to  some  old  fellow’s  recollection  of  days  long  past.  Days  ot  canvashacks  filling 


the  skies  over  the  sound  and  wild  bobs  foraging  just  out  the  side  door  of  the  old  farmhouse. 
These  things  are  a small  measure  of  why  quail  hunting  in  Carolina  is  special  to  me. 

As  the  season  progresses,  I make  a few  journeys  to  historic  farms,  where  the  landowners  now 
grow  food  plots  and  cover  rather  than  cotton  or  tobacco.  My  favorite  is  deep  in  the  Sandhills 
about  1 ,100  acres  of  managed  habitat  and  food  plots,  a main  house  and  a falling-down  barn.  In 
its  heyday,  a well-known  politician  used  it  as  a summer  retreat  for  his  family.  Now  it  s a gather- 
ing place  for  quail  hunters  from  the  Carolinas  and  beyond.  Two  brothers  do  the  guiding  while 
their  mother  oversees  the  scheduling  and  business  matters.  She  likes  to  point  out  the  marble 
mantels  that  once  graced  the  White  House.  On  cold  autumn  days,  as  I walk  through  the  creek 
bottoms  and  sparse  hardwoods,  time  moves  a hit  slower.  This  is  what  quail  hunting  means  to  me. 


A number  of  historic 
Southern  plantations, 
some  in  a state  of 
ruin,  were  reborn 
as  retreats  for  wealthy 
Northern  industrialists , 


For  those  so  inclined,  opportunities  on 
public  land  still  exist.  Lantern  Acres  Game  Land 
in  Washington  and  Tyrell  counties  is  considered  one 
of  the  best  in  the  state  for  quail  hunting.  Several 
friends  tell  me  they’ve  done  quite  well  at  the 
Pee  Dee  Wildlife  Refuge,  which  has  a limited 
quail  season  each  year.  Try  to  hunt  the  land 
on  a weekday  to  avoid  weekend  crowds, 
and  wherever  you  go,  be  prepared  to  walk. 
Regardless  of  the  seasonal  quail  crop,  you’ll 
cover  a lot  of  ground  and  see  fewer  birds  than 
on  habitats  managed  specifically  for  quail.  This 
can  be  a great  experience  for  the  hard-core  bird 
hunter,  but  less  so  for  beginners  anxious  for  a shot 
at  a flushing  covey.  One  hunting  friend  who  is  rather 
dedicated  to  hunting  public  lands  reported  that  last 
year  his  total  seasonal  bag  was  fewer  than  16  wild  birds. 


Bobwhite  Habitats  in  the  Carolinas 
The  farming  practices  of  the  Depression-era  South 
were  highly  favorable  to  quail  habitat.  The  average 
farm  was  25  to  30  acres  in  size,  cover  was  abundant 
and  crop  remnants  supplemented  the  quail’s  natural 
food  sources.  This  was  perhaps  the  beginning  of  the 
bobwhite’s  era  as  everyman’s  bird.  Brush -patchers 
and  farm  boys  walked  up  wild  birds  with  ease,  and 
Northern  money  flowed  southward,  giving  birth  to 
the  mythic  era  of  the  quail  plantation.  A number 
of  historic  Southern  plantations,  some  in  a state  of 
ruin,  were  reborn  as  retreats  for  wealthy  Northern 
industrialists.  Hunters  who  recorded  30-covey  days 
lamented  that  quail  populations  were  falling.  Then 
farming  practices  changed,  and  quail  habitat  began 
to  decrease.  When  I was  a young  boy  in  Mecklen- 
burg County,  we  also  had  our  30-covey  days.  How- 
ever, I fear  that  we  will  never  see  them  again. 

This  season  I settled  on  a small  club  near  the  Pee 
Dee  Wildlife  Refuge,  whose  founder  maintains  strong 
relationships  with  no-till  farmers  in  the  area.  For  three 
years,  the  farmers  have  helped  with  food  plots  and  field 
borders,  the  end  result  being  an  increasing  number  of 
wild  birds.  And  while  a 30 -covey  day  may  be  wishful 
thinking,  a six-  to  seven-covey  day  is  not  impossible. 
Similar  hunt  clubs  dot  the  Carolina  countryside. 

For  the  beginning  wingshooter,  a hunt  at  a semi- 
private  plantation  or  preserve  assures  shots  at  flushing 
quail  and  a skilled  guide  to  help  make  the  experience 
a safe  one.  And  while  it’s  true  that  most  preserves  and 
plantations  use  pen -raised  birds  to  some  extent,  a 
growing  number  employ  preseason  release  and  stock- 
ing programs  that  yield  fast -flushing,  hard-flying  birds. 
Overall,  these  birds  flush  better  and  resemble  their 
wild  cousins  more  closely.  Your  local  bookstore  or  a 
nearby  outfitter  can  point  you  to  a copy  of  “Black’s 
Wing  &.  Clay,”  which  includes  an  excellent  directory 
of  most  of  the  hunting  preserves  in  the  United  States. 


Pointing  Dogs  and  Bobwhite  Quail 
If  you  don’t  have  a pointing  dog,  don’t  run  out  and 
buy  one  before  your  first  quail  hunt.  As  a young  man, 
I hunted  over  others’  dogs  for  five  years  before  I finally 
called  a kennel.  Each  breed  has  a different  personality, 
and  that  personality  can  vary  from  breeder  to  breeder. 
English  pointers  are  often  hard-charging  dogs,  great 
for  hunting  from  a mule  wagon  or  horseback,  but  a 
poor  choice  for  the  average  foot  hunter.  Yet  the  English 
pointer  is  the  dog  of  choice  for  many  in  the  South. 
Braces  of  them  course  through  the  broomstraw  and 
stubble,  while  mounted  handlers  signal  staunch  points 
to  the  wagon  master.  Alt,  the  stuff  of  daydreams. 

Another  popular  breed  in  the  South  is  the 
German  shorthair.  Often  called  the  best  compro- 
mise between  the  pointer  and  setter,  the  shorthair  is 
usually  more  laid-back  than  the  pointer.  This  breed 
often  works  a bit  closer,  making  it  a sound  choice  for 
the  foot  hunter.  Others,  like  me,  love  the  Brittany  for 
its  sweet  disposition  and  its  bird  and  people  skills.  In 
the  end,  the  dog  must  fit  the  hunter.  And  choosing 
a dog  is  not  a task  to  be  taken  lightly. 

So  take  it  slowly.  There  are  no  deadlines  in  quail 
hunting.  Get  to  know  the  different  breeds  before 
you  make  a choice.  Once  you  decide,  research  the 
various  breeders.  Get  references  and  check  them 
out.  Dealing  with  a respected  breeder  will  often  cost 
you  more  in  the  beginning.  However,  you  usually  get 
your  investment  back  in  the  form  of  a good  long  life 
afield  with  your  dog. 

The  last  decision  is  whether  to  go  with  a pup, 
started  or  finished  dog.  A finished  dog  is  fully 
broken,  ready  to  join  the  hunt.  A started  dog  will 
require  some  finishing  with  your  help.  The  more 
finished  the  dog  is,  the  more  you’ll  pay.  I began 
with  a Brittany  that  was  well  started.  By  the  time 
I got  him  when  he  was  16  months  old,  he  was 
pointing,  backing  and  doing  solid  and  consistent 
retrieves.  I was  honest  with  myself  about  the  time 
that  1 would  have  to  put  into  a pup. 
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For  me,  the  return  to  the  quail  fields 
was  the  last  step  of  a long  journey  home- 
ward.  I had  moved  away  from  the  small 
town  of  my  youth  and  traveled  through 
much  of  the  free  world.  When  I returned 
to  walk  again  in  the  uplands,  deep  into 
the  Carolina  Sandhills,  I never  looked 
back.  I love  my  quail  hunting  for  what  it 
has  allowed  me  to  return  to. 

In  my  study  I have  a small  collection  of  sport- 
ing  prints.  One  is  entitled  “Old  Warriors.”  In  it,  two 
lemontick  pointers  are  locked  down  on  a covey  of 
quail,  not  far  from  a hardwood  thicket  that  holds 
rusted-out  pickup  truck.  I know  that  truck  from 
another  time  in  my  life.  Tire  pointers  used  to  live 
next  door  when  I was  a small  child.  Their  names 
were  Ike  and  Jeff,  and  old  Mr.  Thomas  loved  them 
dearly.  In  the  end,  it  all  mixes  together  and 
forms  a sweet  medley,  a song  of  old  men  and 
young  boys,  childhood  and  days  gone  by. 
But  more  than  that,  the  old  song  tells  of 
days  to  come  and  a slow  waltz  that’s  been 
passed  on  for  generations.  This  is  the  short 
answer  to  what  quail  hunting  means  to  me.  S3 


Guns  and  Shooting 

Timing  is  everything.  An  old  guide  once  told  me, 
“Mr.  Kelly,  if  you  just  slow  down  a bit,  you’ll  get 
more  birds.”  I did,  and  he  was  right.  When  you  con- 
sider that  most  coveys  flush  roughly  5 yards  from  the 
hunter,  and  that  the  ideal  range  for  an  open-bored 
gun  on  bobwhites  is  about  25  yards,  the  importance 
of  timing  comes  into  focus.  In  open  territory,  clean 
kills  as  far  as  30  to  35  yards  are  not  uncommon.  So 
slow  down  and  choose  your  target  carefully. 


Be  honest  with  your  guide.  If  you  are  a begin- 
ner, tell  him  so.  With  this  knowledge,  the  guide 
will  likely  start  you  out  on  single  birds.  Beginners 
often  do  much  better  on  singles  than  coveys.  When 
you  progress  to  coveys,  the  guide  will  advise  you  to 
pick  out  one  bird  on  the  covey  flush  and  move  on 
to  another  only  after  dispatching  the  first.  Leave 
your  ego  at  home.  Your  guide  is  your  main  source 
of  knowledge,  and  he’ll  teach  you  field  and  gun- 
ning ethics  along  the  way.  Last,  spend  ample  time 
on  the  skeet  or  clays  range  before  the  season  begins. 
That’s  the  place  to  work  on  your  lead  and  timing, 
not  on  the  quail  fields. 

As  for  gun  selection,  use  what  you  feel 
comfortable  with,  provided  the  weight  and 
chokes  are  reasonable.  I do  99.9  percent  of 
my  quail  gunning  with  either  a 12-  or  28-gauge 
side-by-side.  I shoot  double  barrels  because  I 
enjoy  them;  I love  their  history  and  what  they 
say  about  a time  long  past  in  our  nation.  Other 
gunning  friends  swear  by  Dad’s  old  Model  12  or 
their  Browning  Auto  5.  As  for  chokes,  in  doubles 
it’s  hard  to  beat  the  classic  combination  of 
improved  cylinder  and  modified.  My  friends 
with  pumps  and  semi-autos  are  evenly  divided 
between  skeet  and  cylinder. 

More  important  than  the  shotgun 
is  the  load  used  in  it.  I use  light  loads, 
because  they  pattern  better  and  I get 
cleaner  kills.  In  my  28 -gauge,  I never 
use  more  than  3A  ounce  of  No.  7 2 
shot.  In  my  12s,  I never  shoot  more 
than  an  ounce. 
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Tenacious  and  tough,  they  scavenge  along  the  bottom  in  waters 
that  many  other  fish  find  uninhabitable.  They’re  a 


Different  Kind  of  Cat 


written  by  Carleton  Burke  / illustrations  and 
nature  activity  by  Anne  M.  Runyon 


Smooth  and  Whiskered 

The  southeastern  United  States  has  more 
fish  species  than  anywhere  else  in  North  America.  Catfish  are 
/ n among  the  most  unusual  looking,  with  18  species  found  in  the  mid-Atlantic 

t J region.  They  range  from  tiny  mad  toms  to  blue  catfish  measuring  almost  6 feet  long  and  weigh- 
/ ing  100  pounds  or  more. 

Four  pairs  of  long,  fleshy  whiskers  known  as  barbels  are  located  around  the  mouth. 

Barbels  visually  distinguish  catfish  from  other  fish  species  and  give  them  their  name. 

Although  barbels  give  a catfish  an  almost  comical  appearance,  they  are  organs  of  touch 
and  taste  that  help  this  mostly  nocturnal  fish  detect  its  food.  They  also  help  a catfish 
navigate  as  it  prowls  about  at  night  or  in  rough  or  muddy  waters  that  interfere 
with  visibility.  Another  notable  feature  of  a catfish’s  body  is  its  lack  of  scales. 

The  skin  is  slick  and  smooth,  with  a wide,  flattened  body  and  a mouth  located 
toward  the  underside  of  the  head.  These  physical  characteristics  adapt  cat- 
fish for  life  on  the  bottoms  of  rivers  and  lakes. 

As  bottom -feeders,  catfish  are  primarily  scavengers, 
eating  whatever  they  can  find.  This  may  include 
invertebrates,  some  plant  material,  occasional  small 
fish  and  other  larger  prey.  Catfish  have  smaller  but 
more  numerous  teeth  than  many  other  fish,  and 
they  are  quite  sharp. 
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Big  Cats,  Little  Cats 

Freshwater  catfish  species  share  many  physical 
similarities,  but  they  are  often  quite  different  in  color,  size 
and  places  they  inhabit.  Tire  channel  catfish  may  be  the 
most  popular  species  of  catfish  among  North  American 
fishermen.  It  is  native  to  large,  clean  rivers  with  rocky 
or  sandy  bottoms,  but  it  has  been  widely  stocked  in 
many  streams,  lakes  and  reservoirs.  Channel  cats  are 
eagerly  sought  after  as  game  fish  and  are  often  raised 
by  catfish  farmers  for  their  meat. 

Although  they  can  grow  to  more  than  50  pounds, 
channel  cats  can’t  compare  in  size  to  giant  flathead 
catfish.  Flathead  catfish  like  deep  pools  in  large, 
slow  rivers  where  they  may  live  to  he  more  than 
20  years  old  and  weigh  close  to  100  pounds. 

As  large  as  some  catfish  can  become,  it  is  just  as 
amazing  how  small  others  can  be.  The  madtoms,  small 
catfish  also  known  as  stonecats,  seldom 
grow  a foot  long,  and  most  barely 

reach  4 inches  in  length.  These 

adaptable  little  catfish  are  found  in  a 
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The  cat  in  the  can 
A little  Carolina  madtom 
rests  during  the  day. 


variety  of  habitats  ranging  from  creeks  to  small 
rivers  and  lakes.  The  various  types  of  bullheads,  on  the  other 
hand,  seem  to  prefer  the  quieter  waters  of  ponds  and  slug- 
gish rivers  and  streams.  Although  large  in  comparison  to 
madtoms,  bullheads  are  also  small  catfish,  averaging 
only  a pound  or  two  in  size. 


Nighttime  prowler 

The  snail  bullhead  hunts  for  snails  with  its 
sensitive  barbels.  A catfish  s size  will  partly 
determine  its  food  choices,  but  its  diet  can 
include  worms,  leeches,  clams,  crustaceans, 
snails,  insect  larvae  and  plant  matter. 
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Eight  BARBELS 
are  feelers  with 
taste  buds. 


(Note  the  SPINE  at  the 
front  edge  of  the 
pectoral  fin.) 


Ouch! 

Most  fishermen  concentrate  their  efforts  on 
game  fish  such  as  trout  or  bass,  hut  plenty  of 
people  enjoy  fishing  for  catfish.  It  doesn’t  take 
long  for  fishermen  to  realize  just  how  hard  it  is  to 
hang  on  to  a slippery  catfish  once  it  is  removed 
from  the  water.  If  its  smooth  skin  doesn’t  help  a 
catfish  escape  from  an  enemy,  it  will  raise  and 
lower  stiff,  sharp  spines  attached  to  both  the 
pectoral  and  dorsal  fins. 

In  many  catfish  species  a 
mild  venom,  or  poison,  is 
contained  in  a sheath  of 
skin  surrounding  these  spines. 

A jab  from  one  of  these  spines,  particularly  from 
those  belonging  to  one  of  the  tiny  madtoms,  can 
he  as  painful  as  a bee  sting.  A burning,  stinging 
sensation  accompanied  by  numbness  and  swell- 
ing may  last  for  several  minutes  or  even  hours. 
Although  temporarily  painful,  the  venom  doesn’t 
seem  to  cause  people  any  long-lasting  effects. 


Read  and  Find  Out 

Freshwater  Fishes  of  the  Carolines , Virginia,  Maryland  and 
Delaware  by  Fred  C.  Rohde  et  al,  University  of  North  Carolina 
Press,  1994. 

“Mountain  Fishes  of  North  Carolina,”  book  and  poster  set 
available  at  the  WILD  Store  at  www.ncwildlife.org 

In  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina: 

“A  Catfish  Named  Hopkins”  by  M.G.  Baldwin,  March  1993. 
“Summer  Bullheads”  by  F Eugene  Hester,  August  2002. 

Find  out  more  about  Project  WILD  Workshops  and  literature  at 
the  Wildlife  Commission’s  Web  site  at  wwwncwildlife.org 

Get  Outside 

Go  fishing  and  look  closely : When  you  go  fishing,  take  along  a 
hand  lens  or  magnifying  glass.  In  addition  to  catching  and  eating 
fish,  there’s  a lot  of  fun  in  just  taking  a close  look  at  what  you’ve 
pulled  in.  When  you  catch  a catfish,  look  closely  at  the  body. 
How  does  the  smooth  skin  of  a catfish  compare  to  the  skin  of  a 
bass  or  sunfish?  What  do  those  long,  whiskery  barbels  look  like 
when  magnified?  Tike  a close  look  at  the  pectoral  spine  of  a 
catfish.  How  does  it  compare  to  the  pectoral  fins  of  other  fish? 

If  you  see  things  that  interest  you,  make  some  notes  in  a field 
journal,  or  do  some  quick  sketches.  They  will  help  you  remember 
what  you  saw,  long  after  your  fish  is  cooked  and  eaten. 
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Make  Your  Own  Carolina  Madtom 
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Top  body  part  : 

1.  Fold  whole  body  in  half. 

2.  Fold  down  along  both  • • • lines  on  forehead. 
Crease  up  along  the  — line  and  glue  together. 

3.  Fold  top  barbels  up  and  forward.  (Glue  D to  F 
on  both  sides.) 

4.  Glue  caudal  (tail)  fin  together. 

5.  Glue  anal  fin  together. 


©AM* 


Create  your  catfish: 

1.  Slide  dorsal  fin  up  through 
slot  above  pelvic  fins  and 
push  lower  jaw  up  under  head. 

2.  Tape  the  two  parts  together 
inside  your  Carolina  madtom. 


Cut  out  both  parts 
of  your  little  catfish, 
the  Carolina  madtom. 


Lower  jaw  part: 

1.  Fold  the  lip  down 
along  the  • • • 
line. 


2.  Fold  the  four 
barbels  up. 

3.  Glue  flap  A 
over  flap  B. 

4.  Glue  dorsal 
fin  together. 


News  and  Wildlife  Notes 


Edited  by 
Greg  Jenkins 


Pine  Knoll  Shores  Aquarium 
to  Expand  at  Last 


State  Creates  Paper 
Roadblock  to  OLF 


The  state  of  North  Carolina  has  officially  con- 
structed a temporary  barrier  to  prevent  the 
U.S.  Navy  from  building  its  outlying  landing  field 
(OLF)  in  Washington  County  (“Uproar,” 

December  2003).  In  a 
Nov.  21,  2003,  letter 
to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  the  director  of  the 
N.C.  Division  of  Coastal 
Management  mentions 
four  major  differences  in 
the  Navy’s  final  environ- 
mental impact  statement 
from  the  draff  version 
of  the  same  document.  Those  differences,  wrote 
Coastal  Management  director  Donna  Moffitt, 
add  up  to  the  Navy’s  failure  to  adhere  to  federal 
and  state  laws  governing  coastal  development. 

When  the  Navy  presented  its  draff,  Coastal 
Management  stated  that  the  document  complied 
with  coastal  development  laws.  But  the  changes 
made  between  the  initial  and  final  versions  appear  to 
be  deal-breakers.  Those  changes  include  1)  intro- 
duction of  surge  operations  that  could  increase  the 
number  of  flight  operations  at  the  field;  2)  potential 
introduction  of  other  aircraff  in  addition  to  F/A- 18 
Super  Flornet  fighter  jets  because  of  closings  of 
other  training  facilities;  3)  a decision  to  purchase 
30,000  acres  surrounding  the  OLF  rather  than 
obtain  easements  on  the  property;  4)  selecting  the 
Washington  County  site  instead  of  areas  that  could 
be  developed  with  less  damage  to  coastal  resources. 

The  Coastal  Management  letter  informs  the  Navy 
that  before  moving  forward  with  the  project,  it  must 
detail  the  potential  impact  of  the  three  changes  and 
the  final  site  choice.  That  could  take  months  to  com- 
plete, possibly  stalling  the  start  of  the  project  until 
mid -2004-  To  read  the  letter  the  Division  of  Coastal 
Management  sent  to  the  Navy,  visit  www.albemarle 
community.net/NC-LandUse  Challenge.html. 

— Greg  Jenkins 


After  a four -year  delay  caused  by 
Hurricane  Floyd,  the  N.C. 
Aquarium  at  Pine  Knoll  Shores  will 
finally  expand  and  update  its  facility, 
as  have  its  sister  aquariums  at  Roanoke 
Island  and  Fort  Fisher.  Expansion  has 
been  on  hold  since  1999,  when  the 
state  pulled  $15  million  in  financing 
from  the  Pine  Knoll  Shores  facility  for 
hurricane  relief. 

The  N.C.  Aquarium  Society,  a 
nonprofit  support  group  for  all  three 
aquariums,  plans  to  finance  the  $20 
million  project.  Construction  is 
scheduled  for  completion  in  early 
2006.  Expansion  plans  will  triple 
the  size  of  the  Pine  Knoll  Shores 
building  to  93,000  square  feet. 

The  aquarium’s  new  theme  will 
be  “Aquatic  Life  from  the  Mountains 
to  the  Sea.”  Five  separate  galleries  will 
feature  exhibits  from  the  mountains 
(a  trout  stream  and  simulated  water- 
fall), the  Piedmont  (a  millpond,  river 
and  reservoir),  the  Coastal  Plain 


Pine  Knoll 
Shores  aquarium 
will  triple  in  size 
when  renovations  are 
completed  in  2006. 


(lakes,  bays,  bogs  and  swamps),  the 
ocean  and  coastal  waters.  Tire  Ocean 
Gallery  will  house  a 306, 000-gallon 
tank  with  a replica  of  the  German 
U-boat,  the  U-3 52, 
which  sunk  off  Cape 
Lookout,  plus  sharks, 
eels  and  a wide  variety 
of  fishes.  Another 
50, 000-gallon  tank 
in  the  Coastal  Waters 
Gallery  will  contain  a 
replica  of  Blackbeard’s 
wrecked  ship,  the  Queen 
Anne ’s  Revenge,  along  with  plenty 
of  sea  creatures. 

The  expanded  Pine  Knoll  Shores 
aquarium  should  have  a significant 
economic  impact  on  Carteret  County. 
The  27-year-old  facility  currently  has 
250,000  visitors  each  year;  the  aquar- 
ium at  Fort  Fisher  had  600,000  visitors 
in  its  first  year  post -expansion.  Visit 
www.ncaquariums.com  for  updates 
on  the  project. 
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know 


Earth  may  have  been  a much  warmer  place  when  life  originated, 
according  to  scientists  who  have  reconstructed  ancient  bac- 
terial proteins.  The  proteins  were  the  most  stable  and  functional 
at  temperatures  between  1 30  and  1 50  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  The  research  simulated  conditions 
where  primitive  bacteria  are  found  today,  in  hot  springs  and  ocean  vents. 

The  research  fuels  a longstanding  scientific  debate  about  temperatures  on 
Earth  when  life  consisted  only  of  microbes,  long  before  the  appearance  of 
animals  about  a half  billion  years  ago. 


Everybody  Birds— And  Buys 


About  46  million  birdwatchers  across 
America  spent  $32  billion  in  2001 
pursuing  one  of  the  nation’s  most  popular 
outdoor  activities,  according  to  a survey 
by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

The  report,  Binding  in  the  United  States: 

A Demographic  and  Economic  Analysis, 
interprets  results  of  the  2001  National 
Survey  of  Fishing,  Hunting  and  Wildlife- 
Associated  Recreation. 

“Nearly  one  in  five  Americans  is  a bird- 
watcher,” said  Steve  Williams,  director  of 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  “This  report 
recognizes  what  we  always  thought  to  be 
true.  Bird  watching  is  very  popular  and 
contributes  greatly  to  our  economy,  so  it  is 
important  that  we  continue  to  work  with 
our  partners  to  restore  and  protect  habitat 
to  ensure  healthy  bird  populations.” 
Montana,  Vermont  and  Wisconsin  led 
the  nation  in  hirding  participation  rates 
as  a percentage  of  total  state  population. 
California,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  had 


Of  North  Carolina’s  1.3  million  birdwatchers,  20  per- 
cent are  nonresidents,  according  to  a recent  survey. 


the  most  birders.  Birders  bought  gear  such 
as  binoculars,  travel,  food  and  big-ticket 
items  such  as  canoes,  cabins  and  off-road 
vehicles.  This  spending  generated  $85 
billion  in  overall  economic  output  and 
supported  more  than  863,000  jobs. 

To  be  considered  a birdwatcher,  an  indi- 
vidual must  take  a trip  a mile  or  more  from 
home  for  the  primary  purpose  of  observing 
birds  or  must  closely  observe  or  try  to 
identify  birds  around  the  home.  Those  who 
notice  birds  while  mowing  the  lawn  or 
picnicking  at  the  beach  were  not  counted 
as  birders.  Trips  to  zoos  and  observing 
captive  birds  also  did  not  count  as  bird 
watching.  Watching  birds  around  the  home 
is  the  most  common  form  of  bird  watching. 
Birding  trips  away  from  home  accounted  for 
40  percent,  or  18  million  birders.  The  full 
report  is  available  online  at  http:/ /library.fws 
,gov/nat_survey 2001_birding.pdf. 


Wildlife 

through  the 

Year 

Winter  Chores 

The  dead  of  winter  can  be 
agonizing  for  folks  like 
me.  Few  hunting 
seasons  are  still  open, 
and  the  fishing  might 
as  well  be  closed.  But 
lately  I've  discovered  that 
the  pause  between  waterfowl 
and  spring  gobbler  seasons  is 
the  only  time  that  weekends 
can  be  consumed  by  chores 
without  regret. 

February  is  the  ideal 
month  to  accomplish 
outdoor  tasks.  Woods  and 
backyards  are  free  of 
bothersome  insects,  and  the  brisk 
temperature  makes  it  hard  to  break  a 
sweat  while  wielding  that  bush  axe. 

If  you  have  fruit  trees,  consider 
pruning  them  before  they  break  dor- 
mancy in  March.  Remove  dead,  broken 
limbs  and  try  to  cut  back  smaller  exte- 
rior branches  so  the  tree's  center  gets 
plenty  of  sunlight.  This  will  boost  fruit 
production  during  the  growing  season, 
attracting  a bounty  of  wildlife  such  as 
songbirds,  turkeys  and  deer. 

Though  other  wildlife  food  plots 
should  be  sown  in  warmer  months, 
February  is  the  perfect  time  to  plant 
annual  lespedeza  seeds.  These  handy 
legumes  provide  great  brood  habitat 
and  a winter  food  supply  for  quail 
and  other  small  birds.  Lespedezas 
also  make  good  forage  for  rabbits 
because  of  their  heavy  seed  produc- 
tion. Seeds  should  be  broadcast  onto 
bare  spots  where  the  action  of  late 
frost  combined  with  spring  rains  will 
be  just  enough  to  bury  them.  Tilling 
and  fertilizer  are  not  necessary. 

This  is  also  a good  opportunity  to 
break  out  that  chainsaw  or  machete 
and  remove  saplings,  which  can  be 
converted  into  small-game  habitat. 
The  possibilities  are  endless  for 
wildlife-friendly  activities  that  can  be 
tackled  during  the  coldest  months. 

I'm  starting  to  wish  for  a little  more 
winter  just  to  finish  them. 


-Chris  Powell 
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N.C.  DEPT.  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Soil  Study  Unearths  Secret 
to  Wildlife  Food  Plots 


Soil  fertility  is  a key  to  successful  crops  meant  for  human  or 
wildlife  consumption,  hut  nutrient  requirements  seem  to  he 
different  for  the  two  crop  categories.  Have  your  soil  tested  before 
sowing  wildlife  food  plots  and  follow  new  recommendations  for 
increasing  wildlife  crop  productivity.  Tire  revised  guidelines  are 
the  result  of  a five-year  field  study  conducted  hy  the  Agronomic 
Division  of  the  N.C.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Consumer 
Services.  The  study  compared  the  effects  of  various  amounts  of 
lime  and  fertilizer  on  wildlife  crops  at  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  game  lands  at  Jordan  Lake  and  Bladen  County. 

Before  the  study,  soil  recommendations  were  the  same  for 
wildlife  food  plants  and  agricultural  crops.  Although  wildlife  food 
requires  less  fertilizer  than  commercial  crops,  the  right  amounts 
of  nutrients  are  important.  Soil  testing  should  occur  four  to  six 

months  before  plots  are  sown,  because  new  sites 
often  need  additional  lime  and  phosphorus, 
according  to  agronomists.  Lime  must  be 
added  to  the  top  4 to  6 inches  of  acidic 
soils  to  encourage  proper  root  growth.  It 
needed,  phosphorus  should  be  applied  at 
= the  same  time.  Nitrogen  and  potassium 
can  he  added  later. 

New  nitrogen  recommendations  for 
food  plots  vary  from  0 to  60  pounds  per  acre, 
depending  on  the  crop.  Legumes  such  as  alfalfa, 
clover  and  soybeans  do  not  require  additional  nitrogen,  hut  millets 
and  small  grains  such  as  oats  and  wheat  may  need  as  much  as  60 
pounds  per  acre.  A rate  commonly  used  by  landowners  is  300 
pounds  per  acre  of  10-10-10  fertilizer,  which  supplies  only  30 
pounds  per  acre  of  nitrogen.  In  most  cases,  this  rate  will  not  pro- 
vide enough  nitrogen,  phosphorus  or  potassium. 

Wildlife  Commission  technician  Don  Barker  said  he  has  seen 
crop  improvement  since  his  crew  made  liming  their  first  priority 
and  stopped  using  balanced  fertilizer  such  as  17-17-17.  Instead, 
based  on  soil  test  results,  he  uses  a combination  of  fertilizers  that 
supply  different  amounts  of  nitrogen,  phosphorus  and  potassium. 

The  Agronomic  Division  offers  advice  and  assistance  on  all 
aspects  of  crop  nutrient  management  and  agronomic  testing.  Visit 
www.ncagr.com/agronomi  or  call  (919)  733-2655  to  contact  your 
regional  agronomist. 

David  Dycus  is  a regimutl  agronomist  with  the  N.C.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Consumer  Service. 


Masfer  Officer  Brenf  Ward  was  hiding  in  the 
bushes  at  Shearon  Harris  Game  Land  during 
spring  turkey  season  2003.  He 
saw  a hunter  walk  out  of  the 
woods,  talking  to  a good-sized 
gobbler  that  he  was  carrying. 

Once  the  hunter  had 
carefully  placed  the  turkey 
into  his  vehicle,  Ward 
approached  to  check  for 
violations.  The  excited 
hunter  had  just  killed  his 
first  turkey  and  fold  his 
story  to  the  officer  twice, 
becoming  so  emotional 
that  he  began  to  weep 
during  the  second  felling. 

After  a quick  check,  Ward 
found  the  overjoyed  hunter 
free  of  violations  and  wished 
him  a good  day. 


ILLUSTRATION  BY  JACKIE  PITTMAN 


Yadkin  Youth  Hunter  Education 
Teams  Rule 

• NRA 

A«cS — YOUTH  HUNTER 

Tv  „ . immmtffliMMMm 

wo  Yadkin 
County  teams 

shot  the  lights  out  recently  at  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion’s 2003  Youth  Hunter  Education  Challenge  shooting 
competition  held  in  Raton,  N.M.  Junior  and  senior  teams 
from  the  county  each  placed  second  in  the  team  events, 
while  Preston  Hughes  of  Yadkinville  took  second  in  the 
senior  individual  competition.  Fifty  teams  and  425  youths 
took  part  in  the  contest. 

The  Youth  Hunter  Education  Challenge  program  encour- 
ages young  hunters  to  build  upon  the  basic  skills  they  learn 
in  state -level  hunter  education  courses.  Youth  move  on  to 
the  international  event  after  completing  a state  course  and 
participating  in  state  competition.  The  challenge  is  divided 
into  eight  events  encompassing  archery,  shotguns  and  rifles, 
muzzleloaders,  and  hunting  knowledge  tests. 

The  Fall  Creek  Gray  Eagles  coached  by  Carson  Hobson 
took  second  place  in  the  junior  team  event  for  youth  ages  14 
and  under.  Team  members  included  Nicholas  Davis,  Jessica 
Kite,  Kayla  Kite,  Tyler  McCormick  and  Alysha  Wilkins.  The 
Forbush  Red  Seniors  were  coached  by  David  Moxley  and 
placed  second  in  the  senior  team  competition  for  youth 
ages  15-19.  Team  members  included  Hughes,  Cynthia  Abell, 
Nathan  Eddleman,  Andrew  Todd  and  Mason  Tuttle. 
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If  you  should  find  yourself  prowling  around  the  edges  of  a 
beaver  swamp  or  creek  bank  on  a mild  day  this  month,  you 
may  hear  an  incredibly  long,  surprisingly  loud,  yet  beautiful 
cascade  of  sweet  rolling  notes  emanating  from  low  in  the 
undergrowth.  The  songster  is  a tiny,  dark  brown,  bob-tailed, 
furtive  creature  that  acts  more  like  a mouse  than  the  bird  it  is — 
a winter  wren.  Sometimes  the  wren  s song  lasts  as  long  as  eight 
or  nine  seconds,  making  it  one  of  the  longest  (and  loveliest)  of 
North  American  bird  songs. 

Why  should  such  a tiny  bird  need  such  a big  song?  Winter 
wrens  are  highly  polygynous,  which  means  that  each  male  will 
attempt  to  mate  with  as  many  females  as  possible  during  breeding 
season.  The  extravagant  song  of  the  winter  wren  advertises  to 
potential  mates  the  male’s  strength  and  vigor;  the  stronger  the  song 
and  the  more  often  he  sings,  the  more  mates  he  wins.  The  wonderful 
vocal  efforts  we  hear  are  the  result  of  thousands  of  generations’  worth 
of  such  competition. 

Those  who  live  in  the  Piedmont  and  Coastal  Plain  hear  winter  wrens 
this  time  of  year,  as  the  birds  tune  up  for  the  real  concerts  performed  later  at 
their  breeding  grounds.  Bird  listeners  in  the  mountains  experience  this  treat 


Nature's  jm 
Ways 


Great  Big  Voice,  Little-bitty  Bi 

written  by  Clyde  E.  Sorenson 
illustrated  by  David  Williams 


in  the  early  summer,  when  winter  wrens  breed  along  mountain  trout  streams. 


Isabel  Hammered 

Damage  assessments  by  the  N.C.  Division 
of  Forest  Resources  indicate  that 
Hurricane  Isabel  caused  extensive  damage  to 
timber  throughout  the 
northeastern  part  of 
the  state,  dramatically 
affecting  the  second 
largest  industry  in 
North  Carolina.  Over 
the  entire  disaster  area, 

833,192  acres  of  timber 
were  damaged,  costing 
the  state’s  economy  an 
estimated  $566  million. 

Most  of  the  damage 
occurred  in  the  16  counties  along  the  storm’s 
path,  east  of  the  eye.  More  than  a quarter  of 
the  timber  damage  occurred  in  Bertie  County. 
The  survey  revealed  that  hardwoods  were 
affected  more  than  pines,  but  most  of  those 
were  in  bottomlands,  swamps  and  drainages, 
where  saturated  soil  conditions  provided  less 
support  for  tree  roots.  Pines  were  also  dam- 
aged,  especially  recently  thinned  stands  that 
hadn’t  had  time  to  recover. 


the  State’s  Forests 

Forest  Resources  is  encouraging  land- 
owners  to  determine  if  storm -damaged  timber 
can  recover  or  if  salvage  is  necessary.  County 
rangers  can  pro- 
vide landowners 
with  lists  of  rep- 
utable timber  buy- 
ers and  consulting 
foresters  in  the  area. 
Along  with  forest 
management  plan- 
ning and  timber 
sales  advice,  county 
rangers  can  also 
check  timber  for 

the  presence  of  insects  and  disease. 

Another  concern  is  the  potential  fire 
hazard  posed  by  storm  debris.  Officials  fear 
that  increased  fuel  loads  (wood  and  other 
debris)  on  the  forest  floor  will  cause  hotter 
and  larger  fires  to  burn  during  this  spring’s 
fire  season.  The  downed  timber  can  also 
make  access  difficult  for  firefighters.  For 
more  information  on  timber  salvage  or  dis- 
posal, contact  your  county  forest  ranger. 


Letter  to  the  Editor 

To  the  editor: 

1 have  been  asked  several  times  why  I 
hunt  (“Wiry  We  Hunt,”  October  2003). 

I am  13  years  old  and  some  people  say  it  is 
because  I feel  powerful  with  a rifle  in  my 
hand,  going  after  a defenseless  deer.  That’s 
not  the  reason.  Yeah,  when  I come  back 
to  the  house,  I feel  whole,  hut  I guess  the 
real  reason  I deer  hunt  is  it  helps  me  forget 
about  all  my  problems.  I am  out  there  by 
myself — no  one  to  bother  me,  no  one  to 
tell  me  if  I should  shoot  the  deer  in  my 
sights  or  wait.  I get  to  choose. 

In  2002, 1 saw  two  does  and  one  buck.  I 
watched  the  buck  for  30  minutes,  admiring 
the  beauty  of  nature,  watching  him  watching 
me.  The  part  that  surprised  me  the  most 
was  that  1 had  this  little  feeling  that  the  deer 
just  knew  it  was  his  time.  But  1 didn’t.  I felt 
it  wasn’t  Iris  time,  and  1 just  let  him  pass.  The 
thrill  of  seeing  an  animal  not  20  feet  away 
— you  don’t  think  of  grabbing  up  your  gun, 
all  you  think  about  is,  Wow,  what  a beautiful, 
graceful  animal.  Where  did  he  come  from? 

I didn’t  even  hear  him. 

— Jasori  Vernon,  Faism,  N.C. 
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13-Pound  Freshwater 
Drum  is  New 
State  Record 


Record-setting  angler  Henry  Proctor  Sr. 
(left)  with  Wildlife  Commission  fisheries 
biologist  Brian  McRae. 


What  started  as  just  another 
day  on  Kerr  Lake  for  father- 
and -son  anglers  Henry  W Proctor 
Sr.  and  Henry  Jr.  became  a once- 
in-a-lifetime  experience  for  the 
elder  Proctor  after  he  reeled  in  a 
record-breaking,  13.22-pound 
freshwater  drum  on  Oct.  1,  2003. 

Tire  Vance  County  native  landed  the  new  state  record,  which  measured 
29.5  inches  long  and  21 .75  inches  in  girth,  using  a jigging  spoon  as  bait. 

“We  fish  nearly  every  day,  usually  for  white  perch  or  stripers,  so  it  was  a big 
surprise  when  Daddy  reeled  in  that  drum,”  Proctor  Jr.  said.  “We’d  never  seen 
one  that  big.  Daddy  got  real  tickled  when  he  found  out  it  was  a new  state  record, 
although  at  first  he  was  more  interested  in  eating  it  than  mounting  it.” 

The  fish  was  weighed  on  certified  scales  at  Eaton’s  Meats  in  Oxford  and  was 
verified  the  following  day  by  Brian  McRae,  a fisheries  biologist  with  the  N.C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission. 

To  qualify  for  a state  record,  anglers  must  catch  their  fish  on  a hook  and  line, 
weigh  the  fish  on  a certified  scale  in  the  presence  of  an  observer,  have  the  fish 
identified  by  a Wildlife  Commission  specialist  and  submit  an  application  with  a 
full  side-view  photo  of  the  fish.  For  a list  of  freshwater  fish  state  records  in  North 
Carolina,  visit  www.ncwildlife.org. 


Calendar 
of  Events 


Friday-Sunday,  Jan.  30-Feb.  1 

Enjoy  decoy  carving  competitions,  bird  calling 
contests  and  art  shows  at  the  ninth  annual  East 
Carolina  Wildlife  Arts  Festival  at  the  civic  center 
in  Washington.  Visit  www.eastcarolinawildfowl 
guild.com  or  call  David  Gossett  at  (252  ) 946-2897. 

Monday,  Feb.  2 

Find  out  if  Sir  Walter  Wally  sees  his  shadow  and 
winter  lasts  another  six  weeks.  It’s  Groundhog 
Day  at  the  N.C.  Museum  of  Natural  Sciences  in 
Raleigh,  featuring  a program  on  how  groundhogs 
and  other  animals  survive  through  the  winter.  Visit 
www.naturalsciences.org  or  call  (919)  733-7450. 

Readers  should  check  with  the  contact  listed  before  traveling 
to  an  event.  Items  for  listing  should  be  conservation-oriented 
and  should  be  submitted  at  least  four  months  in  advance  to 
greg.  jenkins  @ncwildlife.org,  or  call  (9191  733-7123,  Ext.  264. 


Community  is  a Model  of  Fire  Preparedness 


High  fire  hazard  and  close  calls  in  the  past  prompted 
residents  of  River  Run  Plantation  to  work  with  N.C. 
Division  of  Forest  Resources  personnel  to  conduct  a 
wildfire  hazard  assessment  and  develop  a plan  to  address 
safety  concerns.  Neighbors  then  worked  together  to 
implement  the  plan.  For  their  efforts  to  reduce  the  vulner- 
ability of  homes  and  landscapes  to  wildfire,  the  Firewise 
Communities  program  recently  recognized  the  Brunswick 
County  neighborhood. 

“North  Carolina  averages  5,000  wildfires  per  year,” 
said  Mike  Hardison,  a district  ranger  with  Forest  Resources. 
“In  2001 , 69  homes  were  damaged  or  destroyed.  Firewise  is 
a program  that  can  aid  homeowners  and  communities  by 
reducing  the  impact  of  wildfire  in  their  area.” 

River  Run  Plantation  is  the  first  neighborhood  in 
North  Carolina  to  be  recognized  by  Firewise  Communities 
since  the  program  began  in  2002.  “By  preparing  homes, 
structures  and  landscapes  before  a wildfire  occurs,  River 
Run  Plantation  has  dramatically  increased  the  chance 
that  homes  and  structures  will  be  protected  when  a 
wildfire  occurs,”  said  Jim  Smalley,  manager  of  the  Firewise 
Communities  program. 

T>  find  out  more  about  Firewise  Communities,  visit 
www.firewise.org/ usa  or  contact  Forest  Resources  at 
(919)  733-2835. 


Catch  Us  at  these  Numbers 


1-800-662-713 7 to  report  violations  of  hunting  and  fishing  laws 

1-800-628-3773  (NC  VESSEL)  for  boat  registration  and  titling 

1-800-675-0263  for  hunting  dates  and  shooting  hours  for  migratory  game  birds 

1-888-248-6834  (2HUNTFISH)  to  purchase  most  licenses  with  VISA  or 

MasterCard  using  a touch-tone  telephone 

1-800-446-8663  (I  GOT  ONE)  to  report  big  game  harvests 

Connect  to  the  Wildlife  Commission's  online  Web  site  at  www.ncwildlife.org 

Calls  arc  answered  in  order,  hut  some  numbers  may  require  a wait  during  busy  seasons. 
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Explore  the  underwater  world  of  North 
Carolina’s  mountain  fishes  with  this  new 
poster  and  booklet  featuring  44  freshwater  fish 
species  that  occur  in  our  state’s  cold,  fast- 
running  streams. 

The  poster  and  booklet  describe  habitat,  range, 
diet,  breeding  and  identification  of  some  of  the 
fishes  found  in  the  25  westernmost  counties  in 
North  Carolina.  Colorful  drawings  by  Anne  M. 
Runyon  help  you  distinguish  between  male  and 
female  fishes  of  these  species. 

The  poster  is  24"  x 36" 

Mountain  Fishes 
Poster 

$8  each 

ITEM  CODE  P27 


Mountain  Fishes 
Booklet  $3  each 

ITEM  CODE  P27A 

Poster  and  Booklet 

$ 10  for  the  set 
ITEM  CODE  P28 


s®S — < 


< Freshwater  and  Saltwater  Fishes  of  North  Carolina 

Reel  ’em  in!  This  popular  two-poster  set  depicts  colorful 
paintings  by  Duane  Raver  of  36  freshwater  species 
(28"  x 22  V2")  and  60  marine  species  (35"  x 22  V21'). 

$10  ITEM  CODE  P9 


more  items  available  online  at  www.ncwildli fe.org . 


ning 


Amphibians:  Salamanders  of 
North  Carolina  Poster  Trio 

These  three  posters  include  a color  illustration 
and  life  cycle  notes  for  each  of  the  54  salamander 
species  that  occur  in  North  Carolina.  Each 
poster  is  24"  x 36". 

Set  $15  ITEM  CODE  P25 

Posters  may  be  purchased  separately. 

PART  1 . Thirteen  species  with  lungs  or  gills. 

$6  ITEM  CODE  P 1 9 

PART  2.  Twenty  lungless  species: 

Desmognathns  and  Eurycea. 

$6  ITEM  CODE  P23 

Part  3.  The  remaining  21  lungless  species. 

$6  ITEM  CODE  P24 


Butterflies  Poster  Set 

Range  maps  and  informational  text 
highlight  the  connections  between  17 
rare  and  19  common  butterflies  and 
their  habitats.  Each  poster  is 
22"  x 34”. 

SET$10  ITEM  CODE  P 1 7 


Qardens  for  Butterflies 

guide  with  the  purchase 
of  a poster  set. 


A Rivers  of  Worth  Carolina 

Here’s  everything  you  want  to  know  about 
North  Carolina  rivers  in  a 128-page  guide. 
This  special  issue  of  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina 
(Nov.  1999)  chronicles  the  natural  history  of 
17  major  river  basins. 

Half-price  while  supplies  last 
$5  ITEM  CODE  Mil 


A Snakes  of  North  Carolina  Poster  Set 

Want  to  know  more  about  the  snakes  of  North  Carolina 
and  learn  how  to  identify  them?  These  colorful  posters 
can  help.  Produced  in  cooperation  with  the  N.C. 
Herpetological  Society,  these  posters  include  indicators 
for  snakes  that  are  venomous,  endangered  or  of  special 
concern.  Learn  to  appreciate  the  role  snakes  play 
in  nature.  Each  poster  is  24”  x 36". 

SET$10  ITEM  CODE  P26 


Amphibians:  Frogs  of  North  ► 
Carolina  Poster  Set 

Vibrant  photos  and  informative  text  make 
these  frog  and  toad  posters  a stand-out 
in  the  home  or  classroom.  Each  poster 

is  22"  x 34". 

SET$10  ITEM  CODE  P20 

Posters  may  be  purchased  separately. 

The  Hylid  Frogs 

$6  ITEM  CODE  P1 1 

True  Frogs  & Toads 

$6  ITEM  CODE  P 14 


Posters  may  be 
purchased  separately. 

Livebearers 

$6  ITEM  CODE  P5 

Egg-layers 

$6  ITEM  CODE  P8 


par/@ 
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T-shirts  are 
limited  editions 
Adult  sizes  only, 


Commemorating  Our  Sporting 


Left front  design 

A 

Wild  T URKEY.  A timeless  spring  scene 
makes  this  all-cotton  tee  a trophy.  Wilhelm 
Goebel’s  rendition  of  a wild  tom  struts  across 
the  back,  and  the  front  displays  our  sporting 
heritage  logo. 

$14.50  ITEM  CODES: 

A13MED  (medium)  A13LRG  (large) 

A13XXL  (extra  extra  large) 

Extra  large  size  is  no  longer  available. 


left front  design 

A 

LARGEMOUTH  Bass.  This  white,  all -cotton 
tee  features  our  sporting  heritage  logo  on  the 
front  and  a Duane  Raver  scene  on  the  back — 
a largemouth  at  historic  Atkinson’s  Mill. 

$14.50  ITEM  CODES: 

A12MED  (medium)  A12LRG  (large) 

A12XXL  (extra  extra  large) 

Extra  large  size  is  no  longer  available. 


left  front  design 

A 

SNOW  Geese.  Celebrate  waterfowl  con- 
servation with  this  white,  all-cotton  tee. 
“Snows  Over  Hatteras”  by  Louis  Frisino 
adorns  the  back,  and  our  sporting  heritage 
logo  marks  the  front. 


CooimNG  DOCi 


Jorth  Carolina 


$14.50  ITEM  CODES: 

A14MED  (medium)  A14XLG  (extra  large) 

A14LRG  (large)  A14XXL  (extra  extra  large) 


◄ Sporting  Dogs  of  North  Carolina 
Poster  Set 

These  two  posters  present  color  portraits  of 
24  sporting  breeds  with  descriptions  of  their 
habits  and  history.  One  poster  depicts  breeds 
that  point  or  flush  and  retrieve  birds.  The 
second  depicts  those  that  trail  and  tree. 

Each  poster  is  22"  x 34". 

SET  $12  ITEM  CODE  P22 


Each  poster  may  be 
purchased  separately. 

Pointing  & 
Retrieving  Breeds 

$7  ITEM  CODE  P 1 8 

Trailing  & 
Treeing  Breeds 

$7  ITEM  CODE  P21 


Sporting  Traditions  Posters  ► 

Each  of  these  posters  preserves  a different 
sporting  tradition.  Enjoy  color  photographs 
of  19  classic  decoys  made  during  the  heyday 
of  waterfowl  hunting  or  16  treasured  trout 
flies  used  in  mountain  streams. 

Each  22"  x 34"  poster  is  sold  separately. 


Waterfowl  Decoys 
of  North  Carolina 

$7  ITEM  CODE  P 1 2 

Traditional  Trout  Flies  of  the 
Southern  Appalachians 

$7  ITEM  CODE  P 1 3 
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more  items  available  online  at  mmw.newiiaiife.org . 


Dogs  that  Point, 

Fish  that  Bite 

Sample  50  of  Jim  Dean’s 
best  essays  for  Wildlife 
in  North  Carolina  magazine. 
Hardbound  $14.95 

ITEM  CODE  M8 
Paperback  $l(k^5  $8.00 
ITEM  CODE  M 1 2 


Set  of  both  volumes 

Hardbound  $30.00 

ITEM  CODE  M 1 4 

The  Secret  Lives 
of  Fishermen 

More  of  Jim  Dean’s 
well-honed  observations 
on  hunting,  fishing  and 
the  country  life. 

Hardbound  $>K^5  $18.50 


TEM  CODE  M 1 3 


▼ Embroidered  Caps 

Exclusive  designs  and  the  Wildlife  in  North 
Carolina  magazine  logo  are  featured  on  three 
different  cap  styles. 

$15.00  each 


Box  Turtle  T-shirt  ► 

Celebrate  100  years  of  wildlife  conservation  in 
North  Carolina  with  our  2003  State  Fair  T-shirts. 

A limited  number  of  these  all-cotton  Hanes 
Beefy -Ts  are  available  while  supplies  last 

Child  sizes  feature  the  Eastern  box  turtle  on  the  front  of  an 
ivory  T-shirt 

$9  ITEM  CODES: 

A16SM  (6-8) 

A16MEDI 10-12) 

Adult  sizes  feature  our  exhibit  logo  on  the  front  and  the  Eastern 
box  turtle  on  the  back.  Colors  available:  Sand  and  Gold  Nugget 
$12  ITEM  CODES: 

Sand  Gold  Nugget 


A 1 7 IVI E D Medium 
A17LRG  Large 
A17XLG  Extra  large 
A17XXL  Extra  extra  large 


A18LRG  Large  A18IVIED  Medium 

A18XLG  Extra  large  A18XXL  Extra  extra  large 


2003  N.C.  Migratory  ► 
Waterfowl  Print  and  Stamp 

Buy  North  Carolina’s  21st  waterfowl  print 
and  stamp,  and  contribute  to  wetlands 
conservation.  Wilhelm  Goebel’s  “Traditions 
at  Suggs  Mill  Pond”  depicts  the  artist  and  his 
daughter  hunting  on  a blackwater  bay.  Overall 
size:  12"  x 14";  image  size  6 V2"  x 9".  Includes 
a free  museum  print  of  Ron  Louque’s 
“Canvasbacks  at  Whalehead.” 

No  shipping-handling  fee  or  discount  applies. 


Print  and  Stamp  $145  item  code  dspo3 
Stamp  Only  $10  item  code  dsps  03 


■ Brook  trout  on  sage-colored,  brushed  cotton 
cap  with  an  unstructured  front,  extended  bill 
and  nubuck  suede  closure.  ITEM  CODE  A3 

■ Deer  silhouette  on  Advantage®  Camouflage 
cotton  cap  with  tan  suede  bill.  ITEM  CODE  A6 

■ Our  latest  cap  is  a combination  of  blaze-orange 
and  Advantage®  Camouflage,  (Deer  silhouette  on 
blaze-orange  cap  with  camouflage  bill).  Embroidered 
with  the  Wildlife  in  North  Carolim  magazine  logo 
and  a handsome  buck.  ITEM  CODE  A15 


Venomous  Snakes  of  Worth  Carolina 

Study  the  state’s  venomous  snakes  now  while  they’re  hiber- 
nating, and  you’ll  be  ready  to  identify  them  when  warm  weather 
returns.  This  32 -page  booklet  published  by  the  N.C.  Museum  of 
Natural  Sciences  includes  color  photographs  and  identification 
keys  for  each  of  the  state’s  seven  venomous  snakes. 

$3  ITEM  CODE  NIO 


2003-2004  Federal  Duck 
Print  and  Stamp 

Greater  snow  geese  take  wing  over  the 
Chincoteague  National  Wildlife  Refuge  on 
the  70th  edition  of  the  federal  duck  stamp. 
Artist  Ron  Louque  is  making  signed  prints 
of  the  stamp  available,  and  we  have  a limited 
number.  Overall  print  size:  12"  x 14";  image 
size:  6V2"  x 9".  Includes  a free  museum  print 
of  the  artist’s  “Canvasbacks  at  Whalehead.” 


A $9. 50  shipping  and  handling  fee  applies. 
This  item  not  subject  to  15%  discount. 


Print  $189  item  code  fdspo3 
Stamp  $16  item  code  fdsso3 
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Protectors  of  the 


SER-KNOWN 


PHOTOS  BY  N.C.  WILDLIFE  RESOURCES  COMMISSION 


Nongame  biologists  inspect  their  catch  of  aquatic 
species  after  seining  a section  of  river.  The  number 
of  aquatic  insects  and  invertebrates  are  a good 
indicator  of  a river’s  health. 


he  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission's  aquatic  nongame  biologists  spend  their 
careers  working  on  the  conservation  of  freshwater  mussels,  crayfish,  snails  and 
all  those  fish  species  that  remain  unknown  to  most  anglers.  Most  of  their  time  is 
spent  studying  the  many  species  of  small  darters  fish  often  painted  in  hues  that 
rival  those  of  songbirds — living  on  our  stream  bottoms.  They  search  for  freshwater 
mussels  with  colorful  names  like  elktoes,  heelsplitters  and  brook  floaters.  They  know 
that  the  "crappie  minnows”  seined  from  our  streams  are  actually  a wide  variety  of 
species,  some  of  which  are  rare  and  special  creatures.  And  nongame  doesn’t  always 
mean  small. The  extremely  rare  robust  red- 


return  t 


he 


' 


horse  that  lives  in  a few  large  rivers  in  the 
Southeast  can  reach  sizes  that  any  large- 
mouth  bass  angler  would  admire. 

In  the  field,  you  might  find  these  folks 
sampling  fish  by  pulling  seines,  fishing  nets 
or  electrofishing.  They  might  be  wading 
streams  bent  over  view  scopes,  snorkeling 
in  wetsuits  or  in  full  scuba  gear  looking 
for  freshwater  mussels,  crayfish  or  snails. 

The  well-being  of  the  animals  they  study 
is  directly  related  to  the  quality  of  our 
streams.  Aquatic  nongame  biologists  put 
the  knowledge  they  gain  in  the  field  to 
work  for  the  citizens  of  the  state  that  ~ 

value  living  in  a healthier  natural  environment. 

North  Carolina’s  diverse  geography  has  been  blessed  with  a rich  variety  of  aquatic 
habitats  and  animals.  Many  of  these  species  are  uncommon  and  have  specialized 
habitat  requirements.  Rapid  population  growth  and  inappropriate  land-use  practices 
continue  to  threaten  and  diminish  water  quality  and  wildlife  habitat  in  our  streams 
and  rivers.  As  development  continues,  the  habitat  needs  of  our  nongame  aquatic 
communities  require  attention  if  they  are  to  have  a future  in  our  state. The  Wildlife 
Commission,  through  its  aquatic  nongame  program,  hopes  to  be  an  important  part 
of  ensuring  that  future. 


Wildlife  is  a gift  often  taken  for 
granted.  Please  return  it. The  Nomgame 
and  Endangered  Wildlife  program  is 
dedicated  to  conserving  the  native 
wildlife  of  North  Carolina.  Lend  your 
support  to  this  effort  through  a tax- 
deductible  contribution  on  your  North 
Carolina  income  tax  form,  or  send  your 
contribution  today  to  Nongame  and 
Endangered  Species, 

N.C. Wildlife  Resources 
Commission,  1724  Mail 
Service  Center,  Raleigh 
NC  27699-1724. 
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bigmouth  chub 


Northern  hog  sucker 


fantail  darter 
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A Simple  Plan 

Red'cockaded  woodpecker 
populations  are  recovering 
quicker  than  expected,  thanks 
in  part  to  low -tech  nests 
devised  by  North  Carolina 
biologists  (page  19). 
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Our  Natural  Heritage 


Fishing  with  Antiques 


by  Jim  Dean 


JIM  DEAN 


. you  might  risk 
a lure  worth  $25 
to  $50  or  more.  ” 


When  I inherited  my  grandfather’s  fishing  tackle  back  in  the  late  1960s,  I hung  his  old 

wooden  lures  in  a hutch.  Every  time  I looked  at  them,  I was  reminded  of  the  good  times 
we’d  shared  fishing  for  bass  in  old  millponds  and  blackwater  rivers  in  eastern  North  Carolina. 

He  didn’t  have  more  than  about  a dozen  lures.  Among  them  were  two  Creek  Chub  crippled 
minnows,  a Pflueger  Globe,  a Heddon  Zaragossa  and  a Heddon  Crazy  Crawler.  These  were  wooden  5 
floating  lures  designed  to  entice  bass  to  strike  on  the  surface.  Two  other  surface  lures — a Jitterbug  s 
and  a Hula  Popper— were  made  of  plastic.  He  also  had  a wooden  Heddon  Vamp  and  a Creek  Chub  1 
darter.  These  would  dive  a foot  or  so  beneath  the  surface  and  wobble  when  you  retrieved  them. 

Since  he  fished  mostly  shallow  water,  he  had  fewer  underwater  lures.  His  favorite  was  a John- 
son Silver  Minnow  spoon,  but  he  also  had  a couple  of  A1  Foss  creations — a Shimmy  Wiggler  and 
an  Oriental  Wiggler.  All  three  were  designed  to  be  fished  with  a trailing  strip  of  pork  rind. 

His  rod  was  a split-cane  Heddon  5-foot  casting  rod  that  had  broken  long  ago  and  had 
been  repaired  somewhat  crudely  with  a wrap  of  varnished  twine.  His  reel  was  a Pflueger 
Supreme  spooled  with  black  linen  line.  His  only  adaptation  to  modern  times  was  a 2 -foot 
section  of  stout  monofilament  leader. 

In  the  years  following  his  death,  I began  to  look  for  other  old  lures  and  tackle  at  junk 
shops  and  yard  sales.  One  day  a younger  friend  who  was  admiring  my  modest  collection 
posed  a provocative  question. 

“Do  you  think  we  could  catch  bass  on  that  stuff?”  he  asked.  “It  looks  pretty  primitive.” 
“Grandpa  did,”  I replied.  “I  remember  him  catching  a couple  over  5 pounds.  I think  it 
would  be  fun  to  try.” 

And  it  was  fun.  We  unraveled  some  impressive  backlashes,  but  we  also  caught  some  bass.  Dur-  1 
ing  the  past  30  years  or  so,  I’ve  continued  to  fish  with  old  tackle  a few  times  each  year.  Not  only 
is  it  an  enjoyable  nostalgic  exercise,  it  has  yielded  some  surprises.  Many  old  lures  still  catch  bass, 
and  some  rods  and  reels  from  the  first  half  of  the  20th  century  are  remarkably  efficient  tools. 

Before  you  haul  Grandpa’s  gear  to  the  nearest  lake,  however,  there  are  some  things  you  should 
know.  Most  important,  be  aware  that  some  old  fishing  tackle  is  collectible  and  has  appreciated  in 
value  considerably.  You  don’t  want  to  learn  too  late  that  the  lure  you  lost  to  a rambunctious  large-  'I 
mouth  was  a 19th-century  Haskell  minnow  or  Comstock  Flying  Helgrammite  worth  thousands  j 
of  dollars.  Granted,  given  the  extreme  rarity  of  such  lures,  that  would  be  highly  unlikely.  Still  it’s 
not  out  of  the  question  that  you  might  risk  a lure  worth  $25  to  $50  or  more. 

Ironically,  well-publicized  reports  of  lures  worth  big  bucks  have  given  the  unfortunate  impres- 
sion that  all  old  lures  and  tackle  are  valuable.  Though  many  old  lures  are  neither  uncommon  nor 
valuable,  be  sure  to  identify  your  old  lures  before  you  use  them,  particularly  those  in  near-mint 
condition.  A trusted  collector  can  help,  and  there  are  also  reference  books  available.  Many  other-  j 
wise  collectible  lures  may  be  devalued  by  chipped  paint,  gouges,  worm  burns  or  missing  eyes. 

These  so-called  “beaters"  will  still  catch  bass,  though. 

Most  old  casting  rods  were  mass-produced  in  large  numbers  from  the  1930s  through  the  1950s 
and,  despite  their  age,  have  surprisingly  little  value.  Most  were  short — 4-  to  5 ]/2-feet  long — and  made 
of  split  Calcutta  cane,  or  solid  or  tubular  steel.  Beginning  in  the  early  1950s,  solid  glass  rods  appeared, 
and  tubular  glass  soon  followed.  Tie  most  fishable  rods  are  those  that  are  fairly  stiff,  and  cane  and 
tubular  steel  are  your  best  bets.  Oddly,  solid  steel  and  glass  rods  often  have  soft  actions,  and  fish  poorly. 

Casting  reels  from  this  period  are  easy  to  find  at  $25  to  $50,  especially  those  mass-produced 
by  Pflueger,  Heddon,  Meisselbach,  Shakespeare  and  South  Bend.  As  with  old  lures,  it’s  a good 
idea  to  identify  reels  before  you  risk  an  investment.  Many  old  reels  are  in  poor  condition,  but  you 
should  be  able  to  find  one  that  casts  well.  Granddad’s  Pflueger  Supreme  works  great,  but  like 
most  crld  reels,  it  backlashes  easily  and  takes  some  practice  to  master.  Also,  most  old  reels  have 
no  anti-reverse  or  drag;  your  thumb  on  the  line  is  your  drag. 

One  more  thing.  Our  grandparents  fished  shallow  water  most  of  the  time,  and  they  loved  to 
catch  bass  on  topwater  lures.  That  means  your  favorite  farm  pond  will  be  the  perfect  spot  to  get 
in  touch  with  your  angling  roots. 
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Cjiven  that  the  majority  of 
trout  streams  running;  throug>h 
private  lands  in  western  f\lorth 
(fljarolina  are  not  considered 
navigable,  a considerable 
amount  of  recreational 
angling  activity  is  subject 
to  being  lost  if  landowners 
choose  to  post  their  land. 
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Ait  told,  anglers  spend  almost  a 
milium  days  each  year  fly 'fishing  in 
North  Carolina  streams.  Access  to  trout 
streams  is  a pressing  concern  because 
most  streams  flow  across  jnrivate  land. 
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T^e  Wildly  C°">m  ission  is  working  hard  to  ensure 
the  public  retains  access  to  trout  waters. 

written  btj  (^Jnns  fowell 


Riding  on  a loop  of  line,  the  tiny  artificial  fly  sails  through  the  air,  just  under 
a laurel  branch,  and  delicately  lands  above  riffles  leading  to  a pool  of  water. 
The  trained  eye  notices  the  almost  undetectable  hit  as  the  line  goes  tight  and 
the  trout  races  for  cover.  The  angler  pulls  in  the  struggling  prize  and  then 
kneels  down  to  gently  release  the  brook  trout  back  into  the  crystal  waters. 

What  is  it  about  this  type  of  fishing  that  is  so  captivating?  Is  it  the  spec- 
tacularly  colored  brooks,  browns  and  rainbows?  Could  it  be  the  challenge 
of  technical  fishing — choosing  the  proper  fly,  reading  the  water  and  making 
the  perfect  cast?  Or  is  it  that  trout  fishing  provides  a good  excuse  to  stand 
in  the  middle  of  a mountain  stream  and  enjoy  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
scenery  ever  created? 

Whatever  the  reason,  173,000  anglers  spend  a total  of  961,000  days  each 
year  fishing  the  trout  waters  of  North  Carolina,  according  to  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service’s  most  recent  study.  But  ever  so  slowly,  opportunities 
to  enjoy  this  most  traditional  of  sports  are  disappearing.  Trout  streams  that 
are  large  enough  to  be  considered  navigable  are  public  property  by  law.  How- 
ever, trout  fishing  often  requires  access  through  private  property  to  reach 
those  public  waters,  and  more  and  more  trout  anglers  are  finding  themselves 
locked  out  of  what  were  once  prime  fishing  spots.  Also,  many  smaller  trout 
streams  are  too  small  to  he  considered  navigable.  On  these,  the  landowners 
own  the  stream  bottom  and  have  the  right  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  grant 
public  access.  Given  that  the  majority  of  trout  streams  running  through  pri- 
vate lands  in  western  North  Carolina  are  not  considered  navigable,  a con- 
siderable amount  of  recreational  angling  activity  is  subject  to  being  lost  if 
landowners  choose  to  post  their  land. 

Tire  reasons  for  dwindling  access  are  many.  But  one  of  the  main  problems 
is  the  increasing  popularity  of  western  North  Carolina  as  a place  to  live.  Tire 
population  increased  17  percent  between  1990  and  2000  in  the  mountain 
region  of  the  state.  And  that  trend  appears  to  be  continuing.  Large  tracts  of 
land  are  being  subdivided  into  smaller  residential  lots,  resulting  in  escalat- 
ing land  prices.  What  once  was  a pasture  that  an  angler  could  walk  across 
to  access  a trout  stream  is  now  somebody’s  backyard.  Also,  a single  farmer  s 
permission  once  granted  access  to  a considerable  amount  of  stream  frontage, 
because  the  land  was  all  farm.  With  subdivided  lots,  an  angler  might  need 
permission  now  from  10  or  more  people. 
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To  keep  some  access  open,  the  N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  has  a Designated  Public  Mourn 
tain  Trout  Waters  program  that  assists  landowners 
who  voluntarily  allow  public  access  for  anglers.  Some 
property  owners  have  left  the  program,  fed  up  with 
people  (not  necessarily  anglers)  taking  advantage 
of  their  generosity.  Public  access  to  private  land  has 
often  resulted  in  riverbanks  becoming  local  hangouts. 
Gates  are  left  open.  Beer  cans,  trash  and  fire  pits  are 
all  left  behind  for  somebody  else  to  clean  up. 

Grey  Joyce  owns  83  acres  that  border  a half  mile 
of  trout  waters  in  Stokes  County.  He  bought  the  prop- 
erty in  1979  and  kept  it  open  to  fishing  for  19  years 
before  he  had  to  close  access.  The  reason,  he  said, 
was  that  the  dirt  road  to  the  river  passed  right  by  his 
house.  “It’s  just  a lack  of  respect,”  said  Joyce,  who 
also  experienced  other  problems,  including  littering. 
“When  I closed  it  up,  it  was  a dirt  road,  and  that  was 
terrible.  People  wouldn’t  come  by  slow  to  keep  the 
dust  down,  and  I had  to  wash  my  house.  That’s  the 
reason  people  have  problems,  because  they  don’t 
show  the  landowner  the  respect  they  deserve.  They 
don’t  realize  that  you’re  doing  them  a favor,  and 
they’re  not  doing  anything  for  you.” 

According  to  a study  conducted  by  the  Wildlife 
Commission,  53  miles  of  streams  on  private  land  were 
removed  from  the  public  trout  waters  program  between 
1993  and  2001 , while  only  5 miles  were  added.  “In 
addition  to  streams  that  have  been  officially  removed 
from  the  trout  waters  program,”  said  Kinnon  Hodges, 
a Wildlife  Commission  fisheries  biologist,  “there  are 


small  stretches  on  a lot  of  streams  that  have  been 
posted.  But  there  hasn’t  been  enough  lost  yet  to 
cause  us  to  remove  the  whole  stream  from  the  pro- 
gram or  change  the  boundaries.  This  is  a loss,  but 
one  that  is  not  officially  recorded  as  such.” 

Moreover,  countless  numbers  of  streamfront 
properties  that  aren’t  in  the  program  are  being 
posted.  Biologists  have  no  way  of  telling  how  much 
of  this  waterfront  property  is  being  placed  off  limits, 
but  all  indications  are  it  is  a lot,  and  growing. 

“In  North  Carolina,  800  out  of  1,000  miles 
of  the  hatchery-supported  public  trout  waters  are 
located  on  private  lands,”  said  Mallory  Martin, 
regional  supervisor  for  the  Wildlife  Commission’s 
Division  of  Inland  Fisheries.  “Those  are  the  streams 
that,  I guess,  you  could  say  are  in  peril  the  most 
because  they  are  in  private  ownership  subject  to 
various  types  of  development.  And  the  access  for 
the  public  to  get  to  those  streams  and  engage  in 
fishing  opportunities  is  somewhat  precarious, 
because  as  soon  as  that  private  landowner  decides 
he  doesn’t  want  to  allow  public  access,  it’s  gone, 
and  there  is  nothing  we  can  do  about  that.” 

To  avoid  further  losses,  the  Wildlife  Commission 
has  looked  into  obtaining  stream  corridors  adjacent 
to  trout  streams  to  guarantee  angler  access.  Options 
for  acquiring  these  corridors  include  either  purchas- 
ing corridors  of  streamside  land  or  obtaining  per- 
petual conservation  easements  along  streams  that 
would  grant  access  to  anglers.  Biologists  estimate  that 
purchasing  corridors  100  feet  in  width  would  cost  an 
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posting  signs 
that  make  it  clear 
that  access  is  allowed 
for  angling  landowners 
can  still  prohibit 
undesired  activities 
on  their  lands. . . 
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average  of  $93,000  per  mile,  while  the  acquisition  of 
the  same  corridor  using  perpetual  easements  would 
cost  $73,000.  Financing  expenditures  of  this  magni- 
tude would  be  a formidable  task,  and  the  costs  of 
these  options  may  limit  the  ability  of  the  agency  to 
provide  angler  access  on  privately  owned  streams. 

While  acquiring  stream  corridors  has  not  been 
ruled  out,  in  the  short  term,  biologists  are  focusing 
their  efforts  on  trying  to  reduce  conflicts  between 
anglers  and  the  landowners  who  own  the  streams. 
One  component  of  this  approach  is  an  extensive 
public  awareness  campaign  to  remind  the  public  to 
he  respectful  of  private  property.  “Anglers  can  do 
their  part  to  help  preserve  trout  fishing  opportuni- 
ties in  the  future,”  Hodges  said.  “Responsible  anglers 
always  respect  the  land  whether  it  is  public  or  private, 
and  they’re  careful  to  leave  it  the  way  they  found  it 
for  other  anglers  and  visitors  to  enjoy.” 


Of  the  1,000  miles  of  hatchery -supported 
trout  waters  in  North  Carolina,  800  miles 
run  through  private  land.  Construction  of 
new  streamside  homes  makes  public  access 
less  likely  along  stretches  of  water  that  pass 
through  residential  areas. 


To  remind  anglers  of  their  role  in  keeping  trout 
streams  open  for  the  future,  the  commission  has 
begun  posting  signage  along  streams.  The  message, 
in  essence,  is  that  anglers  are  welcome,  hut  they 
should  respect  private  property  by  not  blocking 
drives,  littering  or  leaving  gates  open.  “There’s  a 
deal  down  on  the  Green  River  in  Hoke  County 
where  there’s  a bunch  of  private  land  that’s  inter- 
spersed in  and  among  game  lands,"  Martin  said. 

“And  we  had  similar  signs  made  up  that  we  used 
down  there,  and  that  solved  those  landowners’ 
problems.  We  have  had  positive  feedback,  and  in 
specific  cases  this  kind  of  signage  has  been  effective. 

But  what  we’re  doing  now  is  to  try  and  expand  that 
application  and  identify  as  many  types  of  folks  as  we 
can  and  to  identify  the  places  where  something  as 
simple  as  posting  a sign  will  solve  a difficult  problem. 

Often  the  matter  is  just  a misunderstanding. 
Property  owners  will  sometimes  post  no-trespassing 
signs  even  though  the  restriction  applies  only  to  hunt- 
ers, not  to  anglers.  By  posting  signs  that  make  it  clear 
that  access  is  allowed  for  angling,  landowners  can  still 
prohibit  undesired  activities  on  their  lands,  and  anglers 
can  enjoy  access  to  their  favorite  trout  streams. 

Efforts  are  also  being  made  to  accommodate 
the  needs  of  landowners  so  that  providing  fishing 
access  will  be  less  onerous  to  them.  “If  they  have 
some  kind  of  an  issue,  like  they  don’t  mind  people 
coming  in  to  fish,  but  they  want  to  keep  their  gate 
locked  so  their  cows  won’t  get  out,  we  can  work 
with  them  to  put  in  a fence  crossing,  Martin  said. 

In  other  cases,  the  Wildlife  Commission  has  pro- 
vided garbage  cans  and  parking  areas  for  the  public 
to  use  at  popular  access  points. 

One  such  landowner  who  has  worked  with  the  com- 
mission to  keep  his  land  open  is  Wayne  Flippin,  who 
owns  land  where  the  Dan  and  Little  Dan  rivers  con- 
verge in  Stokes  County.  The  Dan  River  provides  some 
of  the  easternmost  trout  waters  in  the  state  and  is 
heavily  fished  by  both  local  anglers  and  anglers  from 
metropolitan  areas  in  the  Piedmont.  Flippin  said  that 
he  had  to  spend  $200  per  year  to  maintain  a dirt  road 
that  leads  to  the  river.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  put  a 
donation  box  near  the  river  for  people  to  contribute 
money  to  the  road’s  upkeep.  After  several  years  of  bear- 
ing the  burden  caused  by  providing  access  for  anglers, 
eventually  he  had  no  choice  but  to  close  off  access  to 
the  river.  However,  the  problem  was  solved  when  the 
Wildlife  Commission  put  up  a chain  that  prohibited 
traffic  on  the  road.  Anglers  had  to  walk  a little  more 
to  reach  the  fishing  spot,  but  they  still  had  access. 

“I  was  brought  up  that  when  you  buy  land,  that  s 
just  kind  of  a down  payment  to  use  it  while  you  are 
there,  and  these  people  don’t  have  anywhere  else 
to  [fish],”  Flippin  said.  “I  enjoy  letting  those  people 
come  in  and  enjoy  the  land.  When  I was  brought  up, 
everybody  hunted  and  fished  all  over  everybody  s 
land.  It  was  just  a courtesy."  0 
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A spring  hike  in  the  hills  invigorates  the  senses,  as  a naturalist  discovered  upon 
visiting  our  mountains  in  the  spring  of  1775: 

. . having  gained  its  summit,  enjoyed  a most  enchanting  view;  a vast  expanse 
of  green  meadows  and  strawberry  fields;  a meandering  river  gliding  through, 
saluting  in  its  various  turnings  the  swelling,  green,  turfy  knolls,  embellished 
with  parterres  of  flowers  and  fruitful  strawberry  beds;  flocks  of  turkies  strolling 
about  them;  herds  of  deer  prancing  in  the  meads  . . . and  fragrant  native  bowers 
of  Magnolia,  Azalea,  Phildelphus,  perfumed  Calycanthus,  sweet  Yellow 
Jessamine  and  cerulean  Glycine  frutescens  . . . 

— William  Bartram 
“Travels,”  1791 


Clockwise  from  far  left: 
oatgrass  meadow  in 
the  Craggy  Mountains; 
newly  emerged  black 
swallowtail  butterfly; 
white  trillium  and 
fringed  phacelia; 
spring  peeper. 
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F.  EUGENE  HESTER 


Clockwise  from 
right:  pothole  in  a 
mountain  stream; 
newborn  fawn; 
sweet  leaf,  or 
horse  sugar;  red- 
winged blackbird. 
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Aisd  treasure 


written  by  T.  Edward  Nickens 


Packed  from  bow  to  stern,  the  canoe 

looked  more  like  a famine 'relief  transport 
than  a means  of  trading  asphalt  and  dead- 
lines for  a blackwater  swamp  and  a full  moon.  Ever  the 
resourceful  paddlers,  we’d  brought  only  the  essentials  for  a three- 
night  swamp-paddling  trip:  tent,  sleeping  bags,  backpacking  stove,  Coleman  lantern. 
Plus  the  required  wok,  four  chicken  breasts,  chocolate -covered  raisins,  sardines, 
broccoli,  a bushel  of  oysters,  red  wine  vinegar  and  cocktail  sauce.  Freeboard  began 
to  be  a concern. 

Fortunately  our  canoes  floated  on  the  placid,  peaceful  and  forgiving  waters  of 
Merchants  Millpond  State  Park,  where  a sprawling  760-acre  historic  millpond  has 
helped  create  one  of  North  Carolina’s  most  unusual  and  most  accessible  wildlands. 
Especially  for  heavily  laden  paddlers. 

Merchants  Millpond  is  marked  on  the  road  map  by  a tiny  star  just  west  of  the 
Gates  County  community  of  Sunbury  in  the  northeastern  corner  of  the  state.  The 
park  is  a sprawling  expanse  of  coastal  pond  and  swamp  forest,  3,250  acres  of  water, 
swampwoods  and  forested  ridges  that  host  some  of  the  state’s  most  intriguing  ecological 
communities.  Arriving  by  hiking  boot  or  canoe  paddle,  visitors  enter  a world  where 
the  trappings  of  human  development  seem  a distant  memory.  Odd,  then,  that  much 
of  Merchants  Millpond’s  glories  are  due  to  the  hand  of  man. 

Bennetts  Creek,  the  stream  that  forms  the  pond,  was  long  the  site  of  thriving 
commerce  and  a community  crossroads  of  sorts.  A millpond  was  dammed  at  the  head 
of  Bennetts  Creek,  upstream  of  today’s  Merchants  Millpond,  in  the  early  1700s.  In 
181 1 another  pond,  Norfleets  Millpond,  was  dammed  to  drive  a gristmill  and  sawmill. 
Within  a few  years,  a farm  supply  store  opened  near  the  Norfleets  dam,  and  not  too 
long  after  that  folks  began  calling  the  place  Merchants  Millpond.  The  sawmill  and 
store  operated  until  just  before  World  War  II,  and  then  the  millpond  was  sold  to  a 
succession  of  owners  with  plans  to  develop  the  land.  Happily,  those  ideas  never  materi- 
alized, and  Merchants  Millpond  was  permanently  protected  in  1973  when  A.  B. 
Coleman  of  nearby  Moyock  donated  919  acres  to  the  state.  Shortly  afterward,  The 
Nature  Conservancy  donated  another  925  acres,  and  the  state  park  was  born. 


atid  awesowM  ^ 
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A canopy  of  cypress  trees  x^fferf  shade 
and  refuge  for  visiting  paddlersfaryd : v\ 
resident  puffings  (opposite  pcigej. 
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MELISSA  McGAW 

With  spectacular  scenery  arid  plenty 
ofwatchable  wildlife  such  as  the  red- 
bellied  water  snake  and  the  common 
yellowthroat  (opposite  page),  a paddling 
trip  at  Merchant’s  Millpond  practically 
guarantees  adventure. 


MELISSA  McGAW 

In  Every  Season 

Merchants  Millpond  might  have  been  built  hy 
man,  hut  in  many  respects  it  mimics  an  eco- 
system that  had  been  in  short  supply  in  North 
Carolina  until  the  last  few  decades:  a beaver 
pond.  Extirpated  in  the  early  20th  century, 
heavers  had  once  dammed  small  streams 
throughout  the  Coastal  Plain,  creating  an 
interface — or  ecotone,  in  biologists’  terms — 
of  deep  woods  and  open  waters.  Wherever 
swamp  and  pond  meet  marsh  and  uplands, 
a huge  diversity  of  wildlife  flourishes:  wading 
birds  and  dabbling  ducks  that  require  shallow 
waters  for  foraging;  cavity-nesting  birds  such 
as  woodpeckers  and  wood  ducks  that  lay  their 
eggs  in  the  hollows  of  dying  trees;  mid-sized 
predators  that  hunt  the  edge  between  the 
habitats.  Such  a trove  of  wildlife  and  botanical 
wealth  marks  Merchants  Millpond  today. 

The  millpond  itself  is  a wide  expanse  of 
open  water  pocked  with  cypress  trees,  small 
islands  and  enormous  beaver  lodges.  Duck- 
weed, the  smallest  flowering  plant  known, 
forms  thick  mats  of  dense  green  vegetation. 
Along  the  shoreline,  wildflowers  and  aquatic 
plants  bloom  in  profusion.  More  than  165 


species  of  plants  have  been  tallied 
at  Merchants  Millpond,  includ- 
ing submerged  coontail,  least 
trillium,  yellow  water  crowfoot 
and  the  rare  water  violet,  or 
featherfoil.  Out  on  the  open 
pond,  tupelo  gum  and  cypress 
trees  rise  from  the  water  singly 
and  in  small  groups,  their  swollen 
trunks  and  gnarled  branches 
hung  with  Spanish  moss  like 
silver  gray  tongues  of  flame. 

The  area  hosts  more  than 
200  species  of  birds  and  a stu- 
pendous array  of  other  wild- 
life. Largemouth  bass,  black 
crappie  and  chain  pickerel 
attract  fishermen.  The  park’s 
aquatic  resources  are  home  to 
reptiles  and  amphibians  beyond 
counting.  Logs  are  homesteaded 
by  snapping  turtles,  yellowbelly 
sliders,  river  and  Florida  cooters 
and  spotted,  painted,  mud  and 
musk  turtles.  Brilliantly  striped 
ribbon  snakes  hunt  salamanders 
and  minnows,  competing  with 
redbelly,  Northern,  banded  and 
brown  water  snakes.  And  there 
are  cottonmouths,  too. 
Merchants  Millpond  is  perfect 
habitat  for  the  famed  venomous  snakes  of 
North  Carolina’s  eastern  swamps. 

In  the  fall,  migrating  scaup  raft  up  on  the 
open  pond,  scattering  at  the  approach  of  a 
canoe  with  white  wing  flashes  visible  a half 
mile  away,  while  mallards  and  black  ducks  gab 
in  the  shallows  along  the  pond  edges.  Spring- 
time brings  a flush  of  migrating  and  breeding 
songbirds,  notably  the  prothonotary  warblers 
that  flit  just  a few  feet  above  the  water  like 
gold  coins  tossed  through  the  trees.  Alliga- 
tors inhabit  the  pond,  and  tracks  along  the 
rich,  muddy  banks  give  clues  that  bobcats, 
minks  and  river  otters  are  frequent  prowl- 
ers. Merchants  Millpond  is  also  home  to 
world-class  beaver  architecture.  Anyone 
with  a canoe  can  get  a good  look  at  low 
dams  threading  through  swampwoods  and 
lodges  larger  than  four-door  sedans. 

In  fact,  beavers  and  barred  owls  provide 
perhaps  the  most  exciting  wildlife  watching — 
or  listening,  rather — opportunity  in  the  park. 
Visitors  in  the  canoe  campgrounds  can  pad- 
dle out  onto  the  black  disk  of  the  millpond  at 
night  and  under  starry  skies  listen  to  the  tail- 
slap  explosions  of  beavers  and  the  wild  cater- 
wauling of  barred  owls  in  every  direction. 
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The  Gem  in  the  Jewel 

A hidden  jewel  itself,  Merchants  Millpond  con- 
tains another  out-of-the-way  spot  that  ranks 
near  the  top  of  the  list  of  North  Carolina  s 
finest  paddling  destinations:  Lassiter  Swamp. 
Situated  in  the  park’s  northeast  corner,  the 
swamp  is  a pristine  wonderland  of  huge  trees 
and  a ghostly  silence  no  matter  the  season. 
Finding  your  way  there  is  no  simple  task  hut 
is  well  worth  the  effort.  Heading  upstream 
from  the  canoe  launch,  past  the  family  and 
canoe  camps,  paddlers  follow  the  millpond 
as  it  gradually  braids  into  smaller  and  smaller 
channels  where  it  meets  Bennett  Creek.  To 
reach  the  heart  of  Lassiter  Swamp  you  must 
ferret  out  the  main  channel,  and  navigating 
into  the  swamp  is  tricky  business.  Aquatic  tape 
grass  and  spadderdock  point  helpfully  down- 
stream, however,  giving  paddlers  clues  to  a 
secret  passageway.  Once  inside  the  swamp, 
the  creek  channel  meanders  through  a sprawl- 
ing forest  of  virgin  cypress  and  tupelo  gum. 

Nothing  in  the  park  impresses  like  the 
massive,  old-growth  cypress  trees  of  Lassiter 
Swamp.  The  largest  trees  are  between  500 
and  1 ,000  years  old— one  was  measured  at 
more  than  8 feet  in  diameter — and  they  wear 
their  age  proudly.  The  trunks  are  swollen  and 
sport  winglike  buttresses  that  anchor  them  in 
the  wet  ground.  Huge  cypress  knees  rise  like 
stalagmites  from  the  water.  Botanists  aren  t 
sure  how  the  knees  aid  cypress  trees — either 
as  additional  anchors  to  help  hold  the  trees  in 
place  or  as  lungs  that  help  provide  gas  exchange 
for  trees  mired  in  water — but  whatever  their 
function,  they  are  impressive. 

And  it’s  not  just  the  cypress  trees  that  give 
paddlers  a neckache  as  they  scope  out  the  big 
woods.  Large  tupelo  gums  have  been  twisted 
and  gnarled  into  grotesque  shapes  by  mistletoe. 
The  parasite  sends  its  roots  deep  into  the  trees, 
which  try  to  defend  themselves  by  producing 
large  masses  of  dense,  burly  wood  to  surround 
the  invader.  The  result  is  misshapen  limbs, 
crooked  trunks  and  huge  branch  galls  that 
look  like  ghouls  perched  in  the  dim  woods. 
Merchants  Millpond  regulars  call  the  swamp 
the  Enchanted  Forest,  and  it’s  easy  to  see  why. 

In  fact,  Merchants  Millpond  has  become 
an  ecotourism  success  story.  Conservation 
organizations  such  as  The  Nature  Conservancy 
and  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Federation  schedule 
field  trips  into  Merchants  Millpond.  The  park  s 
group  camping  facilities  make  it  a favorite  for 
Scouts,  paddling  clubs  and  other  organiza- 
tions. In  recent  years,  the  growing  popularity 
of  sea  kayaks  has  introduced  a new  means  of 
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exploring  the  park.  A number  of  outfitters 
offer  guided  one-  and  two-day  excursions  by 
both  kayak  and  canoe.  It’s  been  an  intrigu- 
ing evolution  for  the  old  crossroads  of  Gates 
County.  At  Merchants  Millpond,  a place  of 
commerce  and  community  has  now  evolved 
into  a cherished  sanctuary  of  solitude  and 


respite  from  the  human  world.  0 


Merchants  Millpond 
State  Park 

Location:  Gates  County,  about  30  miles  west 
of  Elizabeth  City. 

Size:  3,250  acres. 

Access  Open  year-round;  little  access  for  motor 
vehicles.  Canoes  and  sea  kayaks  are  the  most  com- 
mon means  of  visiting  the  park,  although  superb 
hiking  is  possible.  As  of  press  time,  only  day-use 
canoeing,  the  family  drive-in  campground  and  the 
group  walk-in  camping  sites  had  been  reopened 
following  the  damage  caused  by  Hurricane  Isabel. 

Hunting  Not  allowed  in  state  parks. 

Fishing  Bank  and  boat  fishing  allowed.  Small 
boats  can  be  launched  at  boat  ramp,  but  only 
trolling  motors  are  allowed. 

Paddling:  Some  of  the  best  in  the  state.  Those 
wanting  to  explore  Lassiter  Swamp  should  count 
on  at  least  a two-hour  round  trip,  plus  whatever 
time  you  spend  exploring  the  swamp. 

Camping:  Group,  family  (trailers  OK;  no  hookups), 
backpacking  and  canoe  camps. 

Wildlife  watching:  Superb  birding  for  waterfowl, 
wading  birds  and  migrating  songbirds.  Enormous 
numbers  of  calling  frogs  in  spring  and  summer; 
impressive  displays  of  courting  and  territorial  calls 
of  barred  owl;  good  population  of  beavers  with 
many  large  beaver  dams  and  lodges. 

Other  recreation:  6.7 -mile  loop  trail  along  the 
swamp’s  northern  edge. 

More  information:  Log  on  to  the  Merchants 
Millpond  State  Park  Web  site  at  www.ils.unc.edu/ 
parkproject/visit/memi/home.html,  or  call 

(252)  357-1191. 


Hurricane  Isabel  flushed  organic  mat' 
ter  from  swamps  into  the  state  's  north- 
eastern rivers , loitering  dissolved  oxygen 
levels  in  the  river  and  causing  fish  kills. 
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lliv/  BASS,"  SAID  CHAD  THOMAS. 

"I  CAN'T  BELIEVE  WE  SAMPLED  OVER  A 
MILE  OF  SHORELINE  AND  DIDN'T  FIND 
A SINGLE  BASS." 

On  that  same  stretch  of  the  Roanoke 
River  near  Jamesville,  it  wasn’t  unusual  for 
the  fisheries  biologist  with  the  N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  to  average  electro- 
fishing  40  or  more  largemouth  hass  per  hour. 
And  that  wasn’t  even  counting  those  hass  less 
than  8 inches.  But  Isabel,  the  Category  2 hur- 
ricane that  made  landfall  this  past  September, 
had  decimated  the  fish  population  in  the 
lower  30  miles  ot  the  Roanoke  River.  To  put 
the  disaster  into  perspective,  a total  ot  33  fish 
species  were  recorded  in  the  Jamesville  area' 
just  seven  days  before  the  storm.  One  month 
after  Isabel,  only  remnants  ot  16  species  could 
be  found.  Seventeen  species  had  disappeared 
entirely  from  Thomas’  sampling  area. 

A few  days  after  the  storm  butt-sawed 
through  eastern  North  Carolina,  Thomas  and 
fellow  biologist  Kevin  Dockendort  motored 
down  several  rivers  trying  to  gauge  the  exten- 
sive fish  kills.  Tire  Chowan,  Roanoke,  Caslrie, 
Pasquotank,  Perquimans,  Little  and  Scupper- 
nong  were  all  impacted  by  the  storm.  Giant 
rafts  ot  decomposing  fish  collected  in  river 
bends.  Largemouth  bass,  catfish,  hluegill  and 
many  more  species  floated  belly-up.  Occa- 


SIX  MONTHS  AFTER  HURRICANE  ISABEL  MADE  LANDFALL, 
BIOLOGISTS  NOW  KNOW  THE  STORM'S  EFFECT  ON  SOME 
FISH  POPULATIONS.  IT  ISN'T  PRETTY. 


sionally  a fish  could  he  seen  beneath  the  sur- 
face, gasping  tor  survival.  The  magnitude  of 
the  impact  area  made  it  impossible  for  the  two 
biologists  to  count  the  numbers  of  fish  killed. 

“We  estimate  that  130  miles  of  mainstem 
sections  contained  dissolved  oxygen  levels 
that  were  less  than  0.5  parts  per  million  for 
seven  to  21  days,”  Thomas  said.  “Most  fish 
need  oxygen  levels  that  are  at  least  2 . 5 parts 
per  million  or  higher  to  avoid  stress.  More  than 
100  miles  of  adjacent  creeks  and  tributaries 
were  also  devoid  of  oxygen.  If  you  consider 
the  shoreline  available  on  both  sides  of  the 
rivers  and  creeks,  that’s  more  than  450  miles 
of  riverine  habitats  that  have  lost  or  expe- 
rienced significant  displacement  of  fishes.” 
Why  did  the  fish  die?  The  explanation  is 
a complicated  one.  Storm  surge  and  rainfall 
associated  with  Hurricane  Isabel  flooded 
back-swamps  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
the  state.  Swamp  water  by  nature  holds  very 
little  oxygen.  The  decomposition  of  organic 
matter  (leaf  packs,  woody  debris,  etc.)  by 
microorganisms  present  in  the  swamp  bot- 
tom consumes  most  of  the  available  oxygen. 
As  Hurricane  Isabel  left  the  state,  the  storm 
waters  that  had  pushed  into  the  swamps  rap- 
idly receded.  The  receding  waters  carried 
swamp  matter  into  the  creeks  and  eventually 
the  main  sections  of  the  rivers,  resulting  in 
widespread  areas  with  little  or  no  oxygen.  With 
nowhere  to  escape,  most  fish  suffocated. 

The  problem  was  exacerbated  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  normal  for.  our  northeast  rivers  to 
have  low  oxygen  levels  during  the  summer. 
“Most  of  the  time,  dissolved  oxygen  levels  in 


the  late  summer  are  already  dropping  below 
3.0  parts  per  million,  but  the  fish  are  gener- 
ally adapted  to  that;  they  are  doing  OK,” 
Thomas  said.  “They  would  prefer  dissolved 
oxygen  levels  closer  to  5.0,  but  they’re  not 
going  to  get  it  until  the  water  cools  in  the 
fall.  The  hurricane  deposited  a tremendous 
amount  of  water  in  the  back-swamps.  As  the 
storm  passed,  there  was  a rapid  flushing  of 
dead  water  back  into  the  creeks  and  rivers. 
This  vacuum  effect  happened  too  quickly 
for  the  systems  to  compensate.” 

The  rapid  decline  in  oxygen  in  the  lower 
Roanoke  River  was  well  documented  at  per- 
manent gauging  stations  located  in  Jamesville 
and  at  the  N.C.  45  bridge  below  Plymouth. 
Resource  agencies  alerted  to  the  disaster  con- 
tacted Dominion  Resources,  the  operator  of 
the  dam  at  Roanoke  Rapids,  to  see  if  a release 
of  water  was  a possibility. 

“The  Roanoke  River  in  the  Weldon  and 
Scotland  Neck  areas  did  not  experience  the 
drop  in  oxygen,  and  levels  were  hovering 
around  5.0,”  Thomas  said.  “There  was  a 
need  to  release  water  immediately  from 
Roanoke  Rapids  Dam  and,  given  the  sit- 
uation down  river,  we  were  hoping  a surge 
of  better  water  would  be  beneficial. 

The  dam  released  at  a rate  of  20,000  cubic 
feet  per  second  to  blast  the  deoxygenated 
water  out  of  the  river  and  into  the  sound 
where  it  would  be  diluted.  It  took  the  oxy- 
genated water  about  three  days  to  flow  down 
the  length  of  the  river,  so  the  lower  portion 
of  the  Roanoke  still  experienced  :ero  oxygen 
levels  for  about  seven  days  following  the  storm. 
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Shocking  trips  on  the  lower 
Roanoke  River  indicated  that 
populations  of  nearly  every  fish 
species  suffered  catastrophic 
losses  because  of  conditions 
caused  bs  Hurricane  Isabel. 


"WE  PRESENTLY  HAVE  A FISH  COMMUNITY  IN  MOST  OF  OUR  RIVERS 

DOMINATED  BY  BOWFIN,  EASTERN  SILVERY  MINNOWS  AND  SPOTTAIL  SHINERS." 

— Chad  Thomas 


Even  so,  Thomas  believes  some  of  the  fish  that 
were  able  to  hold  on  in  pockets  of  the  river, 
especially  in  the  Williamston  area,  probably 
survived  as  a result  of  the  water  release. 

“So  conditions  in  the  Roanoke  began  a 
return  to  normal  much  faster  with  that  pulse 
of  water,”  Thomas  said,  “but  the  Chowan 
and  the  other  river  systems  didn’t  have  the 
luxury  of  having  oxygenated  water  available 
to  flush  them  out.” 

The  net  effect  was  entire  river  systems  com- 
pletely devoid  of  oxygen  for  a week  or  more. 
All  total,  130  miles  of  main  river  sections  were 
affected,  not  counting  all  of  the  tributaries. 
To  that  add  Merchants  Millpond,  which  lost 
almost  all  of  its  fish  population. 

Hie  dead  water,  as  it  is  called,  suffocated 
almost  all  of  the  larger  fish  except  bowfin, 
which  have  the  ability  to  gulp  surface  air  [see 
The  Beauty  of  Bowfins,  page  22].  Small  min- 
now species,  such  as  the  Eastern  silvery  minnow 
and  the  spottail  shiner,  were  also  able  to  sur- 
vive in  some  areas  due  to  their  tolerance  for 
low -oxygen  conditions. 

“We  shocked  four  miles  of  shoreline  in 
the  Gatesville  area  of  the  Chowan  River  and 
found  only  two  adult  bass,”  Thomas  said.  “We 
did  find  a handful  of  3 -inch,  young-of-year 
bass,  but  nowhere  near  the  numbers  that  we 
usually  see  in  the  fall.  We  shocked  a mile  and  a 
half  of  the  Pasquotank  and  found  three  bass, 
a mile  and  a half  on  the  Perquimans  and  found 
two  bass,  a mile  and  a half  on  the  Scupper- 
nong  and  found  three  bass.  Bluegill  numbers 
looked  just  as  poor.  The  sunfish  complex  was 
pretty  much  wiped  out.” 

The  kills  were  particularly  frustrating  for 
Thomas,  who  spent  considerable  time  nursing 


fish  populations  back  to  health  after  Hurricane 
Floyd’s  rainfall  caused  fish  kills  in  1999.  Tire 
impacts  on  fisheries  associated  with  Floyd, 
though  still  bad,  were  not  nearly  as  costly  as 
Isabel’s.  Caused  by  torrential  rainfall,  the 
floodwaters  associated  with  Floyd  enabled 
river  systems  to  rise  and  recede  gradually, 
enabling  oxygen  levels  to  adjust  slowly. 

For  the  past  four  years,  Thomas  and  fellow 
biologists  worked  to  restore  fish  stocks  by 
adjusting  size  limits  and  stocking  fingerling 
bass.  “Just  this  past  spring  on  the  Chowan,  we 
had  seen  the  numbers  of  largemouth  bass  in 
our  samples  recover  to  levels  observed  before 
Hurricane  Floyd,”  Thomas  said.  “But  the 
effects  of  Isabel  don’t  even  compare  to  Floyd. 
The  main  difference  between  the  two  storms 
appears  to  be  the  rapid  flushing  that  occurred 
after  Isabel  and  the  more  gradual  receding 
of  swamp  waters  after  Floyd.  Oxygen  in  the 
mainstem  Chowan  after  Isabel  dropped  to  as 
low  as  0.08 — basically  nothing — and  stayed 
that  way  for  weeks.” 

Often  in  nature,  periodic  destruction  can 
be  a good  thing.  In  a wooded  area,  a ground 
fire  can  reinvigorate  a forest  floor.  An  erupt- 
ing volcano  can  produce  tons  of  extremely 
fertile  soil.  An  overpopulated  pond  that  loses 
all  of  its  stunted  fish  can  have  the  predator- 
prey  balance  reestablished.  However,  periodic 
destruction  spells  disaster  for  fish  commu- 
nities in  our  eastern  rivers.  “We  don’t  need 
start -over  periods  in  our  rivers,”  Thomas  said. 
“Between  1965  and  1995,  there  were  five 
named  tropical  cyclones  to  hit  the  coast  of 
North  Carolina.  Since  1996,  there  have  been 
eight  storms  that  have  had  some  impact.  We’re 
definitely  in  an  upswing  period,  and  the  swamp 


flushing  and  oxygen  lags  associated  with  these 
events  have  been  damaging  to  gamefish  pop- 
ulations and  our  fish  communities  in  general.” 
However,  there  were  a few  bright  spots  for 
some  fish  species.  Anadromous  fish  as  a whole 
were  largely  unaffected,  although  there  is  some 
concern  for  the  2003  year -class  of  river  herr- 
ing and  American  shad.  Oddly  enough,  Pete 
Kornegay,  a Wildlife  Commission  fisheries 
biologist,  attributes  this  good  fortune  to  the 
unusually  wet  summer  we  experienced  during 
2003.  “The  entire  year  of  2003  was  excep- 
tionally wet,  and  early  in  the  year  we  started 
having  heavy  rains,  especially  after  the  spring 
spawning  season,”  Kornegay  said.  “Most  of  the 
striped  bass  had  moved  to  eastern  Albemarle 
Sound  because  that  is  where  the  forage  fish, 
primarily  menhaden,  went.  So  we  really  didn’t 
have  a lot  of  striped  bass  up  the  rivers  dur- 
ing Hurricane  Isabel.  Initial  indications  are 
that  the  storm  had  very  little  impact  on  the 
striped  bass  spawning  stock.” 

The  other  cause  for  optimism  is  that  a few 
tolerant  fish  species  were  able  to  survive.  Some 
of  these  fish  will  provide  forage  for  largemouth 
bass  as  those  populations  recover.  “We  pre- 
sently have  a fish  community  in  most  of  our 
rivers  dominated  by  bowfin,  Eastern  silvery 
minnows  and  spottail  shiners,”  Thomas  said. 
“Those  two  minnow  species  usually  grow  from 
2 to  4 inches,  so  there  is  forage  available.  We 
also  captured  juvenile  American  shad  and 
herring  from  the  lower  Roanoke  in  our  post- 
hurricane samples.  These  fish  were  most  likely 
out-migrating  from  the  system,  having  moved 
down  from  upstream  areas.  The  water  in  all  of 
our  northeastern  rivers  now  contains  adequate 
oxygen  levels.  Tire  objective  now  is  to  help  the 
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in  Bennetts  Millpond 


The  Dead  Zones 


Sections  of  rivers  affected 
by  Hurricane  Isabel 


RIVER 

SECTION 

STATUS 

Roanoke 

Williamston 
to  Jamesville 

extensive 
fish  kills 

Chowan 

Virginia  line 
to  Edenton 

extensive 
fish  kills 

Pasquotank 

headwaters  to 
Newbegun  Creek 

scattered 
fish  kills 

Perquimans 

headwaters  to 
Albemarle  Sound 

scattered 
fish  kills 

Scuppernong 

headwaters  to 
Albemarle  Sound 

extensive 
fish  kills 

Little 

headwaters  to 
Deep  Creek 

scattered 
fish  kills 

Cashie 

Windsor  to 
river  mouth 

scattered 
fish  kills 

Fish  kills  were  almost  complete  in  Merchants  Millpo 
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gamefish  populations  within  these  systems 
recover  as  quickly  as  possible.  ’ 

History  has  shown  that  the  rivers  will  likely 
recover  on  their  own  over  time  as  fish  move 
back  into  affected  areas  and  begin  to  repro- 
duce.  Thomas  is  hopeful  that  large  numbers  of 
fish  that  were  near  the  mouths  of  rivers  during 
the  storm  have  been  displaced  and  not  actually 
killed.  However,  plans  are  already  underway 
to  begin  what  could  be  a massive  restocking 
effort  in  those  affected  rivers.  Thomas  has 
requested  resources  to  put  a million  largemouth 
bass  fingerlings  back  into  the  river  systems  to 
jump-start  these  populations. 

The  benefit  of  stocking  fingerlings  instead 
of  larger  juvenile  bass  is  that  fingerlings  are 
less  expensive  and  more  can  be  purchased 
for  the  same  amount  of  money.  Thomas’  work 
with  fingerling  stockings  in  the  past  has  shown 
that  predation  is  high  on  1 - to  3 -inch  bass. 
“We  have  found  our  tagged  fingerling  bass  in 
the  stomachs  of  9 -inch  largemouth  bass  and 
other  sunfish  species  such  as  warmouth 
immediately  after  stocking.  However,  with 
such  a significant  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  predators  that  might  eat  these  small  bass, 
there  is  a higher  chance  that  fingerling  stock- 
ings will  be  successful,”  he  said. 

Thomas  also  plans  to  evaluate  different 
stocking  rates  to  determine  how  many  bass 
are  necessary  to  stock  in  an  area  in  order  to 
see  a positive  result.  He  is  also  hopeful  that 
the  Wildlife  Commission’s  fish  hatchery  in 
Pender  County  near  Watha  will  be  able  to 
produce  close  to  300,000  of  the  requested 
fingerlings.  Federal  hatcheries  have  been 
contacted  for  assistance,  as  have  hatcheries 
operated  by  fish  agencies  in  other  South- 


eastern states.  Tire  remaining  balance  would 
have  to  be  purchased  from  private  fish  hatch- 
eries to  the  tune  of  almost  20  cents  apiece. 
“We  also  plan  to  evaluate  limited  stockings 
of  4-  to  5-inch  bass  in  the  fall  and  possibly 
8-inch  bass  in  the  spring  to  determine  if 
stocking  larger  fingerlings  will  offer  a better 
alternative,”  Thomas  said. 

From  the  stockings,  biologists  hope  to 
learn  more  about  where  these  fish  swim  once 
released.  Largemouth  bass,  for  example,  are 
often  content  to  live  in  a small  home  range, 
provided  they  feel  safe  and  adequate  food  is 
available.  Recent  studies  of  fishing  tourna- 
ments at  lakes  indicate  that  adult  bass,  after 
being  caught,  are  not  likely  to  move  far  from 
their  release  location,  which  is  usually  the 
boat  ramp.  But  Thomas  said  he  is  not  sure  if 
the  same  can  be  applied  to  our  northeastern 
rivers,  which  are  always  in  a state  of  change. 
“For  our  stockings  to  be  considered  successful, 
not  only  do  the  fingerlings  have  to  survive,  but 
they  have  to  stay  where  we  put  them,”  he  said. 
“When  you  consider  factors  such  as  summer 
oxygen  levels,  salinity,  predation,  forage  avail- 
ability, and  then  add  hurricanes  to  the  mix,  it’s 
quite  a challenge  to  figure  out  how  to  improve 
our  coastal  largemouth  bass  populations.” 

Thomas  predicts  that  it  will  be  three  to 
four  years  before  1-  to  3-inch  fingerling  bass 
reach  the  minimum  14-inch  harvestable  size 
limit.  Most  female  largemouth  bass  are  not 
sexually  mature  until  age  4 or  later,  meaning 
it  could  be  six  years  or  more  before  fish  pop- 
ulations return  to  pre-Isabel  levels. 

And  this,  of  course,  depends  on  no  major 
storms  hitting  northeastern  North  Carolina 
within  the  next  few  years.  “In  spite  of  the 


storms,  fishes  in  coastal  North  Carolina  have 
proven  resilient  to  extreme  environmental 
conditions,”  Thomas  said.  “For  example,  in 
1998  we  aged  a sample  of  largemouth  bass  in 
the  lower  Roanoke  River  near  Plymouth  and 
discovered  a good  number  that  were  8 to  12 
years  old.  One  male  was  16  years  old,  repre- 
senting one  of  the  oldest  largemouth  bass  ever 
documented  in  North  Carolina.  So  in  most 
years,  especially  in  the  Roanoke  system,  con- 
ditions are  favorable  for  largemouth  bass  to 
thrive.  We’re  hopeful  that  these  fingerling 
stockings  will  he  the  spark  that  we  need  to 
move  us  toward  recovery,”  Thomas  said. 

The  almost  complete  destruction  of  fish 
populations  in  some  of  our  favorite  eastern 
rivers,  though  disappointing,  is  hardly  a new 
occurrence.  For  eons,  the  changing  elements 
have  conspired  to  either  help  or  hurt  fish 
that  inhabit  rivers  such  as  the  Roanoke.  The 
big  difference  between  now  and  then  is  that 
instead  of  taking  decades  for  remnant  fish 
species  to  repopulate  on  their  own,  biol- 
ogists can  use  their  best  know-how  to 
shorten  that  recovery  process.  0 


CHAD THOMAS 

After  the  storm,  only  half  of  the  usual 
33  species  were  found  alive  in  the 
Roanoke  near  Jamesville. 
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INCE  NAZZARI  LIVES  SIX  MONTHSA  YEAR  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

because  of  a slender,  green  fish  with  out -of- proportion  eyes. 
Six  months  at  a time,  he  lives  in  Ocala , Fla. , where  for  years  he  ran 
a garage -door  business  after  moving  south  from  his  native  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  April  through  September,  he  lives  in  a nicely  equipped  trailer 
at  an  RV  park  near  Bryson  City.  The  move  came  after  Nazzari  retired 
and  turned  his  business  over  to  his  son.  And  it  came  after  he  read 
the  words  “Fontana  Lake”  in  a fishing  magazine.  They  appeared  in 
a story  about  walleye. 

“ In-Fisherman’s  walleye  magazine  had  a prediction  for  differ- 
ent lakes,  and  I saw  they  had  a prediction  for  this  lake,  Fontana,” 
said  Nazzari,  who  had  run  a charter  boat  on  Lake  Erie,  catching 
walleye,  steelhead  and  salmon  in  his  younger  days.  “It  was  the 
closest  place  to  me  in  Florida,  the  farthest  south  you  can  catch 
’em,  so  I came  up  here.” 

, Fie  pulled  an  RV  trailer.  He  pulled  a boat.  Soon  thereafter, 

he  left  both  of  them  at  Almond,  and  they’ve  stayed  on  the  banks 
of  Fontana  ever  since,  about  a half-mile  from  the  junction  of  the 
Nantahala  and  Little  Tennessee  rivers.  This  year,  he  plans  to 
start  working  as  a fishing  guide. 

All  because  of  a green  fish  with  huge  opaque  eyes,  sharp 
teeth  and  razor -sharp  gill  flaps  that  will  draw  blood  if  handled 
carelessly.  A fish  that  more  than  half  of  the  fishermen  in 
North  Carolina  have  never  seen — walleye. 
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North  Carolina. 


Northern  Favorite — Southern  Stranger 

A member  of  the  perch  family,  the  walleye  is  native 
to  drainages  in  the  Northeast  and  Midwest,  where  mod- 
erate water  temperatures  match  the  fish’s  requirements. 

It  inhabits  the  10,000  lakes  of  Minnesota,  the  Mississippi 
and  Missouri  rivers,  New  England  rivers  and  the  Great 
Lakes.  In  many  of  those  places,  it  is  the  fish  of  choice  for 
a majority  of  anglers,  occupying  the  same  rank  that  the 
largemouth  bass  does  in  the  South. 

Fred  Harris,  chief  of  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission’s  Division  of  Inland  Fisheries,  once  joked 
that  walleye  are  so  popular  in  the  north  country  that 
“Minnesota  spills  more  walleye  (out  of  their  hatchery 
trucks)  every  year  than  we  raise.” 
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In  North  Car- 
olina, the  great 
majority  of  walleye 
(local  fishermen 
often  refer  to  them 
as  “eyes,”  “waiters” 
or  “pike”)  live  in 
cold,  deep  mountain 
lakes  with  Cherokee 
names:  Santeetlah, 

Hiwassee  and 
Cheoah.  Only  in 
Lake  James,  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the 
continental  divide, 
does  the  state  sup- 
plement natural 
reproduction  of 
walleye  with  stocked 
fish  at  a rate  of  five  per  acre — around  30,000 
per  year.  Lake  Gaston  and  John  H.  Kerr  Res- 
ervoir, which  straddle  the  North  Carolina- 
Virginia  border,  have  been  stocked  by  Virginia 
for  about  10  years  as  the  commonwealth  tries 
to  see  what  kind  of  fishery  can  be  sustained. 

The  rest  of  the  mountain  reservoirs  in 
the  extreme  western  corner  of  the  state  — 
the  13  xh  -pound  state  record  came  from  Lake 
Chatuge,  near  Hayesville — support  fisheries 
with  natural  reproduction  after  original  stock- 
ings a half-century  ago.  And  they  do  well 
enough  that  among  fishermen  in  the  western 
part  of  the  state,  the  walleye  runs  a strong 
second  to  bass  as  the  most  popular  gamefish 
in  most  reservoirs.  They  may  even  take  over 
the  top  spot  for  several  weeks  during  the  early 
spring,  when  their  annual  spawning  leads  them 
to  relatively  shallow  water  with  a big  appetite. 
It’s  a great  situation  for  a fisherman  with  a 
spinning  rod  and  a supply  of  curlytail  grubs. 

“I’d  say  that  walleye  are  in  second  place 
and  gaining  (on  smallmouth  bass),”  said 
Danny  Brower  of  Sylva,  who  has  guided  fisher- 
men after  both  species  on  a handful  of  lakes 
(Fontana,  Santeetlah,  Bear  Creek,  Cedar  Cliff 
and  Wolf  Creek)  for  the  past  10  years.  “They’ve 
really  come  on  in  the  last  10  or  15  years.  Years 
ago,  people  around  here  used  to  throw  wall- 
eye up  on  the  bank  when  they  caught  them. 
Walleye  had  all  those  teeth,  and  fishermen 
didn’t  know  what  they  were  doing.  Then  peo- 
ple started  eating  them,  and  that  was  what 
initially  gave  them  a following.  More  people 
are  chasing  them  because  of  their  table  fare.” 

The  firm,  white  fillets  that  come  from  a 
walleye  are,  indeed,  excellent  in  the  frying 
pan,  perhaps  approached  only  in  the  fresh- 
water realm  by  crappie.  Walleye,  quite  simply, 


Asheville,  a fish- 
eries biologist  with 
the  commission 
who  oversees  reser- 
voir fisheries  in  the 
mountains.  “Your 
objective  is  to  send 
X number  of  pounds 
of  fish  home  with 
anglers.  It’s  a sport, 
hut  it’s  also  a meat 
fishery.  In  that 
regard,  it  is  different 
from  bass  fisheries.” 
And  in  North 
Carolina,  it’s  much 
different  than  it  is 
in  Northern  and 
Midwestern  states. 
Nazzari  admitted  that  it  took  him  quite  a while 
— with  help  from  Brower — to  learn  how  to 
catch  walleye  in  Fontana,  a 10, 900-acre  reser- 
voir that  forms  much  of  the  southern  bor- 
der of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National 
Park.  Brower  said  that  both  beginners  and 
fishermen  who  move  to  North  Carolina  from 
Northern  and  Midwestern  states  have  an 
equal  amount  of  trouble  learning  how  to 
catch  walleye.  Catch  rates  in  major  reservoirs 
average  around  one  walleye  for  every  two  or 
three  hours  of  fishing,  Yow  said. 

“It’s  the  same  fish,  but  in  a different  neigh- 
borhood,” said  Brower.  “These  mountain  lakes, 
I tell  people  they’re  the  hardest  lakes  in  the 
country  to  learn  how  to  fish,  because  of  the 
depth  of  the  water  and  the  patterns  you  have  to 
use.  Down  here,  they  can’t  use  the  same  tech- 
niques they  use  up  North,  except  during  the 
spawn,  because  the  lakes  are  so  much  different, 
so  much  deeper.  Walleye  have  gotten  more 
popular  as  more  people  move  down  from  the 
North,  hut  they’ve  had  to  fish  differently.” 
Brower  loves  to  fish  for  walleye  with  night- 
crawlers  threaded  onto  lead  head  jigs  in  the 
late  spring,  when  the  fish  come  back  out  of 
the  rivers  and  tributaries  after  spawning  and 
stop  on  red  clay  hanks  to  feed  and  rebound. 
As  the  spring  progresses  into  summer,  wall- 
eye move  much  deeper,  looking  for  cooler 
water.  The  primary  methods  for  catching 
them  become  jigging  with  spoons  and  troll- 
ing with  either  spoons  or  lures.  Fishing  at 
night  can  be  very  productive,  because  wall- 
eye will  move  out  of  deep  water  to  feed  after 
dark;  their  sensitive  eyes  keep  them  away 
from  the  surface  during  the  daytime. 

Nazzari  sticks  with  trolling,  because  of  his 
background  on  Lake  Erie  trolling  for  salmon, 


More  and  more  fishermen  are  stalking 
mountain  lakes  in  search  of  walleye. 
Unlike  with  some  other  species,  the 
angler's  goal  is  not  necessarily  to  catch 
a big  one  but  to  bring  home  a mess  of 
them  for  the  dinner  table. 


aren’t  pursued  for  their  fighting  ability.  They 
are  anglers’  favorites  because  they  do  so  well 
deep-fried,  on  a platter  next  to  hush  puppies 
and  corn  on  the  cob.  There  is  no  catch-and- 
release  ethic  in  walleye  fishing.  Usually,  if  a 
walleye  makes  a mistake  and  swallows  a hook, 
the  next  place  he  flops  is  in  the  hot  grease. 

“Walleye  is  much  more  of  an  old-fashioned, 
yield-oriented  fishery,”  said  David  Yow  of 
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walleye  and  steelhead.  “In  the  Great  Lakes, 
walleye  were  suspended  all  the  time,  he  said. 
“Here,  you’ll  rarely  catch  a fish  suspended, 
except  in  the  spring.  Most  of  the  fish  you 
catch  are  on  the  bottom. 

“A  lot  of  guys  do  fine  jigging  for  them,  but 
I’m  doing  as  well  trolling,  using  planer  hoards, 
dipsy  divers  and  downriggers.  That  can  be  very 
effective.  I probably  caught  eight  or  10  fish 
last  year  that  were  24  inches  long  or  better 
4-  to  5 -pound  fish— and  I had  a lot  of  fish  go 
from  2 to  4 pounds.  And  I’ve  probably  caught 
fish  from  seven  or  eight  different  hatches,  so  I 
know  they’re  reproducing.” 

Some  Like  It  Cold 

“Why  do  they  do  so  well  here  at  Fontana? 
It’s  the  cold  water,”  Nazzari  said.  “That’s  the 
only  reason  you’ve  got  them  here.  You  go 
another  hundred  miles  south  of  here  and 
there  won’t  be  any  walleye.  The  water 
will  be  too  warm.” 

Lake  James  has  the  warmest  water  of  any  of 
the  lakes  that  North  Carolina  is  managing  for 
walleye  (Gaston  and  Kerr  are  Virginia  projects). 
It  gets  about  30,000  fingerlings  a year  from  the 
Table  Rock  State  Fish  Hatchery  near  Morgan- 
ton.  Those  fish  are  spawned  and  reared  in  the 
hatchery  with  broodstock  netted  at  James. 

“James  has  been  stocked  for  25  or  30  years 
now,”  Yow  said.  “We’ve  stocked  at  various 
rates,  and  we’ve  settled  on  30,000  fingerlings 
a year.  We  have  a study  going  now  to  evaluate 
the  contribution  of  stocked  fish  to  the  overall 
walleye  population  in  the  lake. 

“James,  like  all  of  our  other  walleye  lakes, 
has  a self-sustaining  population.  Our  current 


study  is  trying  to  establish  what  percentage  of 
the  active  walleye  fishery  comes  from  the  stock- 
ing truck  and  what  comes  from  the  lake  itself” 

Yow  said  that  following  the  Lake  James 
study,  the  commission  will  evaluate  supple- 
mental stocking  in  other  mountain  reservoirs 
and  study  the  relationship  between  shad  and 
walleye  populations.  Also,  a genetics  study  is 
on  the  way  to  determine  if  different  mountain 
reservoirs  have  different  strains  of  walleye. 

“We  don’t  really  know  what  an  appro- 
priate level  of  hatchery  support  for  walleye 
is,”  he  said.  “Obviously,  there  is  a place  for 
it  now.  There  are  places  other  than  Lake 
James  where  we  might  re-evaluate  the  rela- 
tionship between  hatchery  resources  and 
walleye  fisheries.  With  the  exception  of 
James,  we’ve  managed  them  as  naturally 
reproducing  fisheries,  like  bass  fisheries. 

“As  the  population  in  our  mountain 
counties  grows,  a certain  percentage  of  those 
people  will  look  to  reservoir  fishing  as  a form 
of  recreation,  and  we  might  expect  the  pressure 
to  increase  on  those  walleye  fisheries.  The  lakes 
are  at  a brick  wall  as  far  as  how  many  fish  they 
can  produce.  It  will  be  up  to  us  to  monitor  the 
condition  of  the  fishery  and  the  catch  rates 
anglers  are  getting,  and  see  if  we  need  addi- 
tional regulations  or  supplemental  stockings. 

“You  see,  in  a place  like  Wisconsin,  you  re 
dealing  with  a natural  system,  fish  in  their 
native  environment;  they’re  a fish  of  the 
glaciated  northern  United  States.  Here,  they 
live  in  a completely  artificial  environment. 
People  look  at  a map,  see  lots  of  water  and 
expect  to  see  a lot  of  fish,  hut  a reservoir 
that’s  sitting  at  3,000  feet  above  sea  level  in 


what  used  to  be  a barren  mountainside  full 
of  pine  trees  is  different  from  a lake  that’s 
been  there  for  a half  million  years  lying  on 
rich,  glaciated  soils.  That’s  totally  different, 
and  that’s  why  the  fish  behave  so  differently. 
They’re  still  the  same  species,  with  similar 
temperature  preferences  and  spawning  habits, 
but  the  habitat  is  so  different,  by  necessity 
they  have  to  be  a different  animal.” 

Bycatch  Becomes  Bounty 

North  Carolina  manages  walleye  with 
a daily  creel  limit  of  eight  fish.  Lake  James 
is  managed  with  a 15 -inch  minimum  size 
limit,  hut  there’s  no  size  limit  on  any  other 
mountain  reservoir. 

As  a habit,  Nazzari  releases  most  walleye 
under  about  16  inches.  Limits  are  pretty 
common,  with  a variety  of  other  species 
mixed  in  during  a day’s  trip. 

“It’s  finally  all  coming  together  for  me,” 
Nazzari  said.  “I’ve  been  coming  here  for  a long 
time.  I caught  about  600  walleye  this  year  that 
were  keepers,  and  about  300  trout.” 

Yow  said  that,  according  to  creel  surveys, 
very  few  people  catch  walleye  incidentally  to 
other  species.  Most  walleye  are  caught  on  pur- 
pose by  anglers  targeting  the  species,  at  least 
in  the  mountains. 

Where  are  the  biggest  fish  coming  from? 
According  to  angler  surveys,  that’s  probably 
Lake  Gaston,  where  a lot  of  7-  and  8-pound 
fish  are  caught  annually.  At  Gaston,  most  are 
caught  by  fishermen  targeting  striped  bass  or 
blue  catfish,  which  occupy  the  same  areas. 

“We’ve  been  catching  way  more  walleye 
than  stripers  at  night  in  the  gill  nets  we  set 
on  the  flats  at  Gaston,”  said  Bill  Collart  of 


WHERETO  CATCH  WALLEYE 


Though  walleye  can  be  caught  in 
some  mountain  creeks,  anglers  will 
likely  have  the  most  luck  in  the 
large  lakes  and  reservoirs  found  in 
the  far  western  part  of  the  state. 
Also,  Kerr  Lake  in  Vance  County 
and  upper  Lake  Gaston  in  Warren 
County  have  significant  popula- 
tions of  walleye. 
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Rocky  Mount,  a fisheries  biologist  whose  ter- 
ritory covers  Gaston.  “Virginia  stocks  them; 
we  always  believed  they  weren  t repro- 
ducing, hut  there  were  three  or  four  years 
when  Virginia  didn’t  stock  fish,  and  we 
found  fish  that  represented  those  years.” 
Biologist  Scott  Van  Horn  remembers 
the  results  of  an  electroshocking  trip  in  the 
tailrace  below  Kerr  Dam,  ostensibly  to  sample 
stripers  that  had  moved  upstream  out  of  Lake 
Gaston  to  spawn.  When  Van  Horn,  a native 
Midwesterner  who  moved  here  almost  30  years 
ago,  surveyed  the  contents  of  the  holding  tank, 
his  eyes  didn’t  linger  on  the  stripers,  hut  on 
the  dozen  or  so  3-  to  4 -pound  walleye. 
“It  was  enough  to  warm  the  heart 
of  an  old  Ohio  boy,”  he  said. 

Around  North  Carolina,  that 
kind  of  sight  is  enough  to  warm  the 
frying  pans  of  many  other  fishermen.  0 
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THE  BEAUTY  OF 


os  a breothino  l / adaptation  that 


Its  a little  short  on  looks,  but  this  primitive  fish  has  o breathing  / odoptotion  that 
has  allowed  the  species  to  survive  for  millions  of  gears. 


written  by  David  S.  Lee 


AS  THE  FISH  BROKE  THE  SURFACE  TO  CULP  IN  AIR,  ITS  UNBLINKING  EYE 
CAUGHT  THE  MOVEMENT  OF  A LARGE,  SHADOWY  FORM  AT  THE  WATERS 
EDGE.  THE  FISH  QUIETLY  BACKED  INTO  DEEPER  WATER,  BREATHING 
THROUGH  ITS  GILLS  AS  BEST  IT  COULD. THE  WARM,  OXYGEN-DEPLETED  WATERS 
MADE  RESPIRATION  DIFFICULT;  GILLS  STRAINED  TO  EXTRACT  ENOUGH  OXYGEN 
FROM  THE  WATER.  AGAIN  THE  FISH  SLOWLY  AND  DELIBERATELY  INCHED  TOWARD 
THE  SURFACE.  A LONG,  UNDULATING  DORSAL  FIN  HELD  ITS  POSITION  AS  IT 
CAUTIOUSLY  GULPED  IN  THE  NEEDED  AIR. 

It  focused  for  a moment  on  the  tall  form  on  the  bank. The  threat- 
ening ANIMAL  HAD  A SCALED  FACE  THAT  RESEMBLED  A DUCK.  HOWEVER,  THE 
FISH  HAD  NO  SUCH  REFERENCE  POINT.  It  WOULD  BE  80  MILLION  YEARS  BEFORE 
DUCKS  WADDLED  ACROSS  THE  LANDSCAPE  AND  155  MILLION  YEARS  BEFORE 
CERTAIN  PRIMATES  CLIMBED  DOWN  FROM  TREES,  INVENTED  TOASTER  OVENS 
AND  CELL  PHONES,  AND  STARTED  APPLYING  NAMES  LIKE  DINOSAUR  TO  THE 

INTIMIDATING  CREATURE  ON  THE  BANK. 

Giant  ruling  reptiles  came  and  went,  and  the  giant  ferns  and 

CONIFERS  THAT  DOMINATED  THE  LANDSCAPE  WERE  MOSTLY  REPLACED  BY 
FLOWERING  PLANTS.  LlTTLE  FLORA  AND  FAUNA  FROM  THE  JURASSIC  PERIOD 
REMAINS;  THE  EXISTENCE  OF  MOST  OF  IT  IS  KNOWN  ONLY  FROM 
STORIES  TOLD  BY  ROCKS.  BUT  OUR  AIR-SUCKING  FISH  IS 

r-J,/'! 


STILL  HERE,  ALTERED  LITTLE  BY  TIME. 

Every  so  often,  nature  develops  a body  design 

SO  EFFICIENT  THAT  IT  NEEDS  LITTLE  IMPROVEMENT.  It 
IS  RESISTANT  TO  THE  PRESSURES  THAT  LEAD  TO  THE 
EXTINCTION  OF  MANY  PLANTS  AND  ANIMALS,  AND  IT  IS 
NOT  REQUIRED  TO  MAKE  SIGNIFICANT  MODIFICATIONS 
TO  SURVIVE  IN  AN  EVER-CHANGING  ENVIRONMENT.  So  IT 
IS  WITH  THE  BOWFIN,  A FISH  THAT  100  MILLION  YEARS  AGO 
LOOKED  EXACTLY  LIKE  THE  ONE  THAT  DEMOLISHED  JlM  Dean's  PRIZE 


BASS  LURE  ONE  AUTUMN  WEEKEND. 


Underneath  its  less- 
than-handsome  mug, 
the  bowfn  has  a for- 
midable jaw  filled  with 
needle-sharp  teeth. 

It  preys  mainly  on 
sunfshes  and  shiners. 


StfWjt: 


F.  EUGENE  HESTER 


Many  Names,  Just  One  Bowfin 

Because  of  its  bizarre  appearance,  the  bowfin  did  not  go 

UNNOTICED  BY  EARLY  SETTLE  RS.  Th  IS  IS  NOT  JUST  ANOTHER  ANONYMOUS 
MINNOW  OR  DARTER. THE  BOWFIN  IS  A LARGE,  DISTINCTIVE  FISH  THAT 
BITES  AND  TEARS  UP  FISHING  GEAR.  AND  BECAUSE  OF  ITS  RATHER  WIDE 
DISTRIBUTION  AND  DIFFERENT  REGIONAL  USES  AS  A FOOD  FISH,  DISTINCT 
NAMES  SPRANG  UP  AS  VARIOUS  SECTIONS  OF  EASTERN  NORTH  AMERICA 
WERE  COLONIZED. 

Some  of  the  common  names  include  dogfish,  freshwater 

DOGFISH,  MUDFISH,  WESTERN  M U DFI SH  , COTTON  FISH  , BLACK  FISH  , JOH  N 

A.  Grindle,  grindle,  grinnel,  speckled  cat,  beaverfish,  lawyer, 

SCALED  LING,  CHOUPIQUEL,  POISSON  DE  MARAIS  AND  POISSON-CASTOR. 

It's  obvious  that  its  names  in  French-speaking  Canada  and  the 
Louisiana  territories  evolved  independently  of  the  English  ones. 
The  name  "lawyer"  is  probably  not  complimentary/'Cottonfish" 

REFERS  TO  THE  TEXTURE  OF  THE  FLESH  IF  THE  FISH  IS  PREPARED  IMPROPERLY. 

Bowfin  is  the  accepted  common  name  in  most  textbooks,  while 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  NAME,  A/VUA  CALVA,  IS  FROM  Ll  N N AEUs' OR  IGI  N AL  DESCRIP- 
TION OF  THE  SPECIES  IN  1766.  AmIA  IS  SIMPLY  AN  ANCIENT  WORD  FOR  FISH, 
AND  CALVA  REFERS  TO  ITS  SMOOTH  SKIN  AND  SCALES.  AFTER  LlNNAEUS' 
ORIGINAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  A SPECIMEN  FROM  CHARLESTON,  S.C.,  AT  LEAST  SIX 
OTHER  SPECIES  WERE  DESCRIBED  BETWEEN  1836  AND  1904.  ALL  PROVED  TO 
BE  INVALID,  AND  TODAY  ONLY  A SINGLE  SPECIES  OF  BOWFIN  IS  RECOGNIZED. 


OLDER  Than  Dirt.  The  bowfin  is  the  sole  living 
representative  of  the  order  Amiiformes,  a group  of 
fishes  that  first  appears  in  fossil  record  in  the  Triassic 
Period  210  to  245  million  years  ago.  They  lived  in  the 
places  now  known  as  Greenland,  Europe,  Africa  and 
South  America,  and  one  species  was  8 feet  long.  The 
genus  Amia,  of  which  the  bowfin  is  the  only  living  mem- 
ber, extends  hack  at  least  to  fresh  waters  of  the  early 
Tertiary  Period  in  North  America,  a time  when  birds 
and  mammals  were  taking  on  their  present-day  forms. 

To  best  understand  why  these  fish  are  regarded 
as  primitive,  one  almost  needs  to  disregard  the  word 
“fish.”  It’s  a catchall  word  for  things  that  live  in  the 
water:  starfish,  gar  fish,  crayfish,  sportfish.  There  are 
several  distinct  groups,  both  living  and  fossil,  that  are 
generally  regarded  as  fish,  and  though  they  are  related, 
so  are  toads  and  bluebirds.  We  are  deceived  by  the  fact 
that  their  fishy  body  shapes  take  on  similar  streamlined, 
aquatic  forms.  There  are  more  differences  between 
lampreys,  sharks  and  rays,  lungfish  and  the  typical 
modern  bony  fish  than  there  are  between  catfish 
and  camels.  Connecting  the  various  lineages  is  an 
array  of  extinct  creatures  with  spines,  sucking  jawless 
mouths,  armor,  gill  bars  and  lobed  fins  with  limbs. 

The  bowfin  is  among  our  most  ancient  bony  fishes, 
though  it  is  a little  more  advanced  than  existing  spe- 
cies of  gars  and  paddlefish.  Its  skeleton  has  progressed 
beyond  solely  cartilage,  its  head  is  armored  and  its 
body  is  covered  with  scales.  Tire  scales  are  rounded, 
thin  and  reinforced  with  ganoin,  like  those  of  modern 
fishes,  but  bowfin  scales  still  retain  the  bony  ridges  of 
more  primitive  species.  The  nostrils  have  flaps.  The 
fins  have  bony  rays  but  lack  spines.  The  tail  is  lopsided 
like  those  of  lampreys  and  sharks;  the  vertebrae  curve 
upward  and  support  the  upper  lobe  of  the  tail  fin,  but 
externally  the  tail  appears  symmetrical.  Bowfins  also 
have  a vestige  of  the  spiral  valve  found  in  the  digestive 
tract  of  sharks  and  rays,  another  primitive  feature. 

There  are  a lot  of  really  ugly  fish  out  there.  It  would 
be  hard  to  pick  the  ugliest,  and  the  bowfin  would 
clearly  make  the  top  10.  But  beauty  be  darned,  it’s 
efficiency  that  counts,  and  this  is  best  measured  by 
how  a creature  adapts  to  its  world.  Many  people  con- 
sider bowfins  pests.  But  to  the  fishermen  who  have 
had  lures  crushed  and  lines  snapped  by  these  less-than- 
handsome  predators,  bowfins  may  be  good  managers 
of  your  favorite  fishing  site.  Sixty-five  percent  of  a 
bowfin’s  diet  is  crayfish  and  fish,  especially  gizzard 
shad,  golden  shiners,  bullheads  and  sunfish.  As  pred- 
ators, bowfins  keep  abundant  small  fishes  in  check 
and  prevent  the  buildup  of  stunted  populations  of 
sunfishes  and  other  less-than -desirable  fishes  that 
proliferate  when  aquatic  systems  get  out  of  balance. 

COLLEGIATE  BoWpN.  I first  met  the  bowfin  when 
I was  in  college  in  central  Florida,  where  it  was  an 
unwelcome  bycatch  of  commercial  fishermen.  Dead 
ones  could  be  found  mixed  in  with  the  heads  of 
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The  bowfin  stands 

ALONE  IN  RELATION 
TO  OTHER  RAY-FINNED 

fish  croups.  Before 

THE  RISE  OF  BOWFINS, 

the  fish  family  tree 

FORKED  EARLY  ON  INTO 
LOBE-FINNED  FISHES  (fISH 
WITH  FLESHY  FINS  THAT  ENABLED 
THEM  TO  MOVE  ACROSS  LAND)  AND  RAY-FINNED 
FISHES  (FISH  WITH  FINS  ADAPTED  FOR  SWIMMINc).  LoBE- 
FINNED  FISHES  EVOLVED  INTO  THE  ANCESTORS  OF  MODERN- 
DAY  TETRAPODS  ( FOUR-FOOTED  CRE  ATU  REs).  AMONG 
RAY-FINNED  FISHES,  PRIMITIVE  MEMBERS  THAT  STILL  LIVE 

in  North  Carolina  waters  include  sturgeons,  gars 
and  bowfins.  Ray-finned  fishes  that  emerged  later 
in  time,  the  teleosts,  constitute  approximately 

96  PERCENT  OF  THE  SPECIES  WE  CALL  FISH  TODAY. 

Sources:  "Fishes  of  the  World,  Third  Edition,”  J.S.  Nelson;  Wayne  Starnes,  N.C.  Museum 
of  Natural  Sciences 

ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  DUANE  RAVER  GRAPHIC  BY  MARSHA  TILLETT 


catfish  dumped  in  large  piles  along 
rural  roads.  The  formidable  skulls  of 
bowfins  are  covered  with  armorlike 
bony  plates.  In  addition,  the  skull 
has  a peculiar  gular  plate  between 
the  lower  jawbones,  a feature  found 
only  in  this  “living  fossil.” 

I spent  hours  trying  to  figure  out 
how  to  clean  and  whiten  a bowfin 
skull  and  hold  it  together.  The  lower 
jaw  is  not  attached,  so  it  would  fall 
off,  and  as  the  cartilage  and  tissues 
disappeared  during  cleaning,  I kept 


“Individual  fish 
can  get  through 
extreme  conditions 
and  live  50  gears 
or  longer." 


One  weekend  when  I was  in 
college,  I netted  up  several  gars 
and  bowfins,  wrapped  them  in 
wet  newspaper  and  placed  them 
in  an  ice  chest.  Twenty-four  hours 
later,  they  were  still  alive  when  I 
put  them  in  the  fountain  pools 
outside  the  college  library.  When 
kept  damp,  these  fish  have  no 
problem  directly  breathing  air  for 
extended  periods.  Both  the  gar’s 
and  bowfin’s  air  bladders  are  con- 


Although  it  is  often  an 
unwelcome  catch,  bow- 
jin  can  at  least  provide 
fishermen  with  a good 
tussle,  and  sometimes 
a lure-busting,  line- 


snapping battle  royale. 

^ 1 


ending  up  with  piles  of  disarticulated  hones.  1 finally 
worked  out  a system  in  which  1 squirted  glue  between 
the  plates  as  the  skull  dried.  Thirty  or  so  skulls  later,  the 
method  was  perfected  and  I had  what  I was  seeking 
an  armored  fish  skull  with  lots  of  teeth.  For  decades 
I retained  my  prized  bowfin  skull,  using  it  in  teach- 
ing and  later  as  a dust-collecting  knickknack  on  a 
bookshelf.  One  day  I came  home  to  discover  that 
our  golden  retriever  had  also  admired  it.  Little  splin- 
ters of  skull  bones  and  bowfin  teeth  were  scattered 
across  the  living  room  rug. 


nected  by  a duct  to  a pharynx. 
These  bladders  are  so  richly  supplied  with  blood 
that  they  can  function  as  lungs,  and  they  also  supple- 
ment gill  respiration.  This  is  a good  feature  for  a fish 
because  a mouthful  of  air  contains  about  25  times 
more  oxygen  than  an  equal  volume  of  water.  In 
periods  of  extended  drought,  and  under  the  right 
conditions,  bowfins  can  estivate  (spend  the  summer 
in  a dormant  state)  in  mud.  Thanks  to  these  physical 
and  behavioral  traits,  individual  fish  can  get  through 
extreme  conditions  and  live  30  years  or  longer.  I 
should  recheck  the  fountains  at  my  alma  mater. 
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Stay-at-home  Dads 

Even  aspects  of  the  reproduction 

OF  BOWFIN  DIFFER  FROM  THOSE  OF  OTHER 

TYPES  OF  FISH. This  species  breeds  in  the 
spring. The  male  constructs  a nest 

IN  A SHALLOW,  WEEDY  SPOT,  AND  SOME- 
TIMES SEVERAL  MALES  USE  THE  SAME 

area. They  clear  a circular  nesting 

SITE  BY  BITING  AND  TEARING  OUT  VEGETA- 
TION. With  their  fins, they  fan  away 
MUD  TO  MAKE  A TRENCH  4 TO  8 I NCH  ES 
DEEP  FOR  THE  FEMALE'S  EGGS.  SPAWNING 
OCCURS  AT  NIGHT,  AND  ONE  MALE  MAY 
SPAWN  WITH  A NUMBER  OF  FEMALES. THE 
EGGS  ARE  ADHESIVE  AND  WILL  STICK  TO 
ROOTS,  GRAVEL  AND  VEGETATION. 

The  male  guards  the  nest,  which 
MAY  CONTAIN  2,000  TO  5,000  EGGS  IN 
VARIOUS  STAGES  OF  DEVELOPM ENT.  Th  E 
EGGS  HATCH  IN  EIGHT  TO  10  DAYS,  AND 
THE  YOUNG  FISH,  BURDENED  WITH  LARGE 
YOLK  SACS,  ARE  POOR  SWIMMERS  AT  FIRST. 
A SMALL,  ADHESIVE  ORGAN  ATTHE  TIP  OF 
THEIR  SNOUTS  ANCHORS  THEM  IN  PLACE 
FOR  A WEEK  OR  SO  WHILE  THE  YOLK  SAC 
IS  ABSORBED. The  MALE  CONTINUES  TO 
GUARD  THE  YOUNG  FOR  ABOUT  A MONTH, 
EVEN  AFTER  THEY  LEAVE  THE  NEST,  HERD- 
ING THEM  INTO  A LOOSE  SCHOOL  NEAR 
THE  NEST.  He  KEEPS  WATCH  UNTIL  THEY 
ARE  ABOUT  4 INCHES  LONG. 


Colorful  bowfin  fry  are  guarded  by 
their  father  for  about  four  weeks,  until 
they  become  strong  swimmers. 


“ Last  summer, 

I was  the  large 
animal  standing  on 
the  bank  watching 
bow f ns  gulp  air, 
and  I began  to 
appreciate  how 
abundant  they  are." 


Amazing  Adaptability.  Bowfins  range  north  - 

ward  to  eastern  Pennsylvania,  south  through  the 
Mississippi  River  Basin  and  across  the  Gulf  Coastal 
Plain  from  south  Texas  throughout  Florida.  In  North 
Carolina,  the  bowfin  is  found  primarily  in  lakes  of 
the  Sandhills  and  outer  Coastal  Plain,  sluggish  back- 
waters of  creeks  and  rivers,  hay  lakes  and  swamps.  This  ;■ 
fish  is  most  often  encountered  in  clear,  quiet  water 
with  submerged  aquatic  vegetation.  Because  they  are 
highly  adaptable,  individuals  are  likely  to  occur  in 
almost  any  aquatic  habitat,  and  they  have  been  intro-  i 
duced  into  some  Piedmont  lakes  and  ponds.  Bowfins 
are  nocturnal;  during  the  day  they  stay  in  deep  water, 
and  at  night  they  move  into  shallows  to  feed. 

One  summer  I came  across  a school  of  young 
bowfins,  netted  some  and  took  them  home  thinking 
they  would  he  a good  addition  to  my  aquarium  of 
native  freshwater  fishes.  The  youngsters  were  color- 
ful, and  they  thrived.  I soon  had  them  eating  cut-up 
worms  and  chunks  of  shrimp  out  of  my  hand.  But 
within  a few  weeks,  they  were  the  only  fish  left  in 
the  tank.  By  autumn  they  were  too  large  for  the 
aquarium,  and  not  knowing  of  any  outdoor  foun- 
tains in  the  vicinity,  I returned  them  to  the  pond. 

Last  summer,  I was  the  large  animal  standing  on 
the  hank  watching  bowfins  gulp  air,  and  I began  to 
appreciate  how  abundant  they  are.  Some  backwaters  | 
in  eastern  North  Carolina  are  infested  with  bowfins. 

The  same  behavioral  and  physiological  characteristics 
that  got  them  through  the  Jurassic  are  also  of  adap- 
tive value  in  modern  times.  The  hurricanes  of  the 
last  few  years  produced  floodwaters  that  allowed 
bowfins  to  disperse  into  farm  ponds  and  other  sites 
that  were  previously  inaccessible. 

The  flooding  of  sewage  plants  and  breaking  of  dams 
retaining  farm  animal  waste  dumped  huge  quantities 
of  nutrients  into  aquatic  systems.  The  bacterial  process  j 
that  breaks  down  the  nutrients  robbed  the  water  of 
oxygen,  and  fish  kills  were  commonplace.  The  bowfin’s 
ability  to  breathe  air  from  the  surface  prevented  them 
from  suffocating,  which  was  the  fate  of  more  modern  l 
fish.  During  the  drought  of  2002,  dissolved -oxygen 
levels  fell  again  and  caused  more  fish  kills.  Floating  fish 
became  feeding  stations  for  the  air-gulping  bowfin. 

Over  time,  typical  aquatic  fauna  compositions  will 
return,  and  the  bowfin  will  he  just  another  of  the  many 
fish  that  inhabit  the  eastern  portion  of  our  state.  This 
pattern  has  emerged  over  geologic  time:  Different 
faunal  assemblages  dominate  the  landscape,  only  to  be 
suppressed  or  replaced  by  more  modern  forms.  But  the 
basic,  time-tested  models  manage  to  hang  in  there  and  J 
will  probably  see  heydays  again  in  the  future.  Bowfins  i| 
may  he  primitive,  but  they  are  proven  survivors.  Few 
species  can  measure  their  survival  in  eons,  just  as  few 
fish  can  live  for  hours  wrapped  in  wet  newspapers.  0 

David  S.  Lee  is  a retired  museum  curator  and  co-author 
of  “Atlas  of  North  American  Freshwater  Fishes.  ” 
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NATU  RE  S WAY: 


How  does  the  bowfin  survive 
f massive 


written  by  David  S.  Lee  • illustrated  by  Dayid 


WHEN  DISSOLVED  OXYGEN  GETS  TOO  LOW, 

itch  from  gill  breathing  to  gulping  in  oxygen  directly 


bowfins  may  swi 

from  the  surface. These  fish  also  are  more  likely  to  gulp  air  as  a sup- 
plemental source  of  oxygen  when  water  temperatures  rise  above 
70°  F,  because  warm  water  retains  less  dissolved  oxygen.  When  a 
bowfin  gulps,  air  passes  through  the  pharynx  to  the  air  bladder, 
an  organ  used  to  maintain  a fish’s  neutral  buoyancy  in  the  water. 


The  primitive  bowfin's  air  bladder  is  deeply  folded  and 
rich  in  blood  vessels  that  extract  oxygen  from  the  air. 


A modern  bony  fish  positions  itself  in 
the  water  by  regulating  the  gas  in  its 
air  bladder.  The  interior  wall  of  its  air 
bladder  is  relatively  smooth. 


Breathing  Adaptations 


Ancestors  of  current-day  lungfishes  found  in  Africa  and  Australia 
developed  paired  lungs  from  gill  pouches,  enabling  them  to  breathe 
in  a fashion  similar  to  humans. The  air-breathing  bowfins  appeared 
later  in  the  fossil  record.  Most  modern  bony  fish  must  rely  on 
gills  alone,  taking  in  dissolved  oxygen  from  water. 


Walleye 


Bowfin 


Lungfish 


r 


In  millions  of  years 


Present 
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Can  you  define  a vine? 

Perhaps  it  is  a plant  that  twines, 

Or  climbs  and  sprawls,  up  trees,  up  walls 

To  reach  the  warm  sunshine. 


Vines  So  Fine 


written  and  illustrated  by  Anne  M.  Runyon 


Young  grapevines  ramble 
along  the  ground.  They 
climb  by  wrapping  tendrils 
around  a low  branch  and 
then  coiling  up  the  tendril. 
This  pulls  the  vine  up  to 
the  branch.  The  grape- 
vine  grows,  sprawling  over 
the  branch,  and  seeks 
more  supports  for  new 
tendrils  to  grasp. 
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The  Grapevine 
The  grape  holds  fast  with  tendrils  strong, 
While  green  leaves  dance  with  wild  wind  song. 
In  tall  treetops  the  old  vines  cling, 

Swaying  like  ropes  to  grab  and  swing. 

Now  possum  climbs  in  search  of  lunch. 

She  scrambles  up  to  find  a bunch... 

Ripe  grapes  so  fine,  fat  grapes  so  sweet. 
"Munch,  slurp!"  she  gulps  her  juicy  treat. 
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Poison  Ivy 

Poison  ivy  sprouts  with  ease, 

Wherever  birds  have  spread  its  seeds. 
Shiny  leaves  beside  the  ditch, 

Shout  "Touch  me  not!  I'll  make  you  itch!” 
With  fuzzy  rootlets  clinging  tight, 
Climbing  high,  seeking  light, 

This  itchy  vine  wraps  round  a tree. 

Each  compound  leaf  sports  leaflets  three. 


Poison  ivy  rambles  along  the 
ground  like  the  grapevine,  but 
instead  of  tendrils  the  ivy 
sprouts  many  tiny  rootlets  from 
its  stem.  These  rootlets  push 
into  the  nooks  and  crannies  ot 
tree  hark,  securing  the  vine  as 
it  grows  up  the  tree.  You  can 
identify,  and  avoid,  poison  ivy 
in  the  winter  when  its  leaves 
are  gone  by  looking  for  its  fuzzy 
rootlet -covered  stems  attached 
to  tree  trunks. 


Dodder,  the  Love  Vine 
A parasitic  pipsqueak, 
Dodder  twines  and  dines 
Upon  its  host  plant  green. 


Orange  dodder  twines  up  a 
green  plant  and  forces  its 
tiny  rootlike  haustoria  into 
the  plant’s  stems.  Then 
dodder  sucks  the  sap  of  the 
plant.  Dodder  is  a parasite, 
stealing  nutrients  made  hy 
another  plant.  It  lacks  the 
green  chemical  called 
chlorophyll,  which  most 


( 


Kudzu,  the  Alien  Bean  ~ 

Kudzu,  exotic,  a native  of  Japan, 

Beautiful  bully  conquers  where  it  can. 

Sun-loving  kudzu  quickly  grows 
Sprawling  across  forgotten  cotton  rows. 
Habitats  lost  under  kudzu’s  spreading  greens, 
Bubblegum  blossoms  become  furry  beans. 
Rampantly  climbing  up  the  tallest  trees, 

Kudzu  must  halt  when  caught  by  winter's  freeze 
Alien  bean,  this  kudzu  would  be  king, 

Here  in  the  South  it  blankets  everything. 


Kudzu  is  a sprawling  climber.  It 
was  brought  to  America  in  1876 
from  Japan,  where  it  is  used  for 
fuel,  cloth,  paper  and  food.  Dur- 
ing the  1940s,  our  federal  govern- 
ment encouraged  farmers  to  plant 
kudzu  to  control  erosion  in  barren 
cotton  fields.  It  spread  quickly,  how- 
ever, and  is  now  a rampant  pest  in 
our  southern  landscape.  Researchers 
at  N.C.  State  University  are  grazing 
meat  goats  on  the  kudzu -infested 
Centennial  Campus.  The  goats  are 
thriving  on  the  protein -rich  legume 
and  their  repeated  grazing  may  kill 
off  the  kudzu. 


Cv" 


Get  Outside 

During  the  winter  months,  vines  behave  like  most  other 
plants.  Perennial  vines,  which  can  live  for  three  or  more  years, 
are  dormant  or  resting.  Even  evergreen  ones.  Tire  annual  vines 
have  set  seed  and  died.  Without  their  growing  leaves  and  flow- 
ers, it  can  be  hard  to  identify  these  plants. 


However,  now  it  may  be  easier  to  see  the  structure  of  each 
vine,  and  figure  out  how  it  climbs.  See  if  you  can  find  creepers 
(with  rootlets,  like  poison  ivy),  crawlers  (with  tendrils,  like 
grape  and  Virginia  creeper),  twiners  (like  dodder)  or  sprawlers 
(like  kudzu)  in  your  neighborhood. 
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North  Carolina  WILD  Notebook 


I Read  and  Find  Out 

Botany,  A Golden  Guide  by  Taylor  R. 
Alexander,  R.  Will  Burnett  and  Herbert  S.  Zim, 
Goldencraft,  1970. 

How  Did  We  Find  Out  About  Photosynthesis ? by  Isaac  Asimov, 


Walker  and  Company,  1989. 

**  Ortho’s  All  About  Vines  and  Climbers  by  R.  William  Thomas, 

Ortho  Books,  1999. 

The  Natural  Gardens  of  North  Carolina,  revised  edition  by  B.W  Wells, 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  2002. 


In  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina: 

t*-1  “Plants  That  Aren’t  Green”  by  Marianne  Wallace,  May  2002. 

“Leaves  to  Leave  Unturned”  by  Peggy  Payne,  May  1981 . 

<*■  “The  Kudzu  Invasion”  by  Jim  Dean,  May  1979. 

On  the  Web: 

f*' Visit  www.science-house.org/ whatsnew/ goats/ index.htm  to 
see  how  NCSU  uses  goats  to  control  kudzu. 
a-  Find  out  more  about  Project  WILD  Workshops  and  literature  at 
the  Wildlife  Commission’s  Web  site  at  www.ncwildlife.org. 


Winter  Window  Vine 


Stick  three  toothpicks  around 
the  middle  of  a sweet  potato 
and  suspend  it  in  a jar  of  water. 
Set  the  jar  on  a windowsill. 

Your  sweet  potato  will  sprout 
in  about  two  weeks  and  by  six 
weeks,  a leafy  tropical  vine  will 
brighten  your  winter  window. 


The  sweet  potato  vine  is  a native  of  South  America,  but  has  been  cultivated  here  for  centuries. 

This  nutritious  tuber  is  one  of  North  Carolina's  symbols.  The  sweet  potato  is  our  state  vegetable. 

Can  you  find  10  more  North  Carolina  symbols  in  this  picture? 
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News  and  Wildlife  Notes 


Edited  by 
Greg  Jenkins 


New  Technology  Collects  Information  on  Red  Wolves 


Although  red  wolves  are  one  of  the  most  endangered  spe- 
cies in  the  world,  little  is  known  about  their  pack  dynam- 
ics. Since  the  tiny  new  sensors  can  track  location,  move- 
ment patterns  and  environmental  conditions,  using  them 
to  gather  this  information  could  shed  some  light  on  pack 
behavior.  By  placing  these  devices  on  wolf  collars,  “We  can 
find  out  who  is  hanging  out  with  whom,”  MacAllister  said. 

The  sensor  systems  are  powered  by  AA  batteries  and 
measure  only  2 by  1 by  1 inches.  They  are  programmable 
and  can  be  equipped  with  a global  positioning  system  (GPS), 
a tiny  radio  transmitter  and  a sensor  board  that  detects  light, 
temperature  and  acceleration.  The  GPS  component  receives 
signals  from  satellites  to  determine  a wolf’s  longitude  and 
latitude.  The  sensor  board  takes  readings  of  temperature 
and  light,  as  well  as  the  wolf’s  direction  and  acceleration. 
Tire  readings  are  stored  on  the  collar,  and  an  onboard  radio 
transmits  the  animal’s  position  to  a base  station  nearby. 

Such  knowledge  would  prove  enormously  helpful  for 
projects  such  as  the  Red  Wolf  Recovery  Program.  Gov- 
erned by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  the  program 
has  worked  to  restore  wild  red  wolf  populations  in  east- 
ern North  Carolina  since  1987.  The  current  red  wolf 
population  totals  100. 


Researchers  at  N.C.  State 
University  are  studying 
how  tiny,  sensor-based 


computers  can  improve 
wildlife  tracking  meth- 
ods for  red  wolves 


in  eastern  North 


Carolina.  Current 
tracking  methods 
based  solely  on 
radio  telemetry 
are  expensive  and 
cumbersome  and 


provide  limited  data. 
Wildlife  researchers 
can  track  red  wolves 
using  radio  collars,  but 
this  approach  doesn’t  show 
the  big  picture,  said  Mark 
MacAllister  of  the  N.C.  Zoolog- 
ical Society.  “Radio  telemetry  helps  us 
understand  locations,”  he  said,  “but  this  new  technology 
could  help  us  understand  behaviors.” 


Turkey  DNA  Could  Help  Nab  Poachers 

Wildlife  law  enforcement  officers  could  soon  have  a new  tool  for  enforc- 
ing wild  turkey  hunting  laws.  Karen  Mock,  an  associate  professor  at 
Utah  State  University,  is  studying  the  genetic  differences  between  wild  and 
domestic  turkeys.  She  is  using  the  results  to  develop  tests  game  wardens  can 
use  to  determine  whether  turkey  products  possessed  by  suspected  poachers 
come  from  wild  or  domestic  birds.  Such  evidence  would  help  wildlife  agen- 
cies convict  poachers  without  having  to  catch  them  in  the  act.  The  National 
Wild  Turkey  Federation  funded  the  study. 

The  study  will  determine  how  to  tell  the  difference  between  domestic  and 
wild  turkeys  by  comparing  DNA  in  tissue  samples  taken  from  the  Rio  Grande 
wild  turkey  subspecies  to  two  common  domestic  turkey  lineages,  the  Spanish 
black  and  the  Narragansett.  Once  consistent  processes  for  telling  wild  and 
domestic  turkey  DNA  apart  have  been  developed,  these  processes  can  be 
standardized  for  forensics  labs  to  use  as  evidence  in  wildlife  court  cases. 
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The  Nature  Conservancy 
Protects  Rainrow  Falls 


THE  NATURE  CONSERVANCY 


Since  establishing  its  Bat  Cave  Pre- 
serve in  Hickory  Nut  Gorge  more 
than  two  decades  ago,  The  Nature  Con- 
servancy has  been  working  to  protect 
this  unique  landscape  just  southeast  of 
Asheville.  The  conservancy  has  recently 
added  another  piece  of  the  puzzle  with 
the  acquisition  of  91  acres  surrounding 
Rainbow  Falls  in  Rutherford  County. 

Tire  Rainbow  Falls  acquisition 
brings  the  conservancy’s  Hickory  Nut 
Gorge  preserve  system  to  more  than 
1,500  acres.  The  owners  of  the  prop- 
erty, Thomas  and  Miny  Hebb,  worked 
closely  with  the  conservancy  to  ensure 
that  the  land  would  be  protected  for 
future  generations,  and  they  sold  it  to 
the  conservancy  at  a bargain  price. 

The  stream  that  feeds  Rainbow  Falls 
forms  between  Roaringrock  Mountain 
and  Cedar  Knob  and  meets  up  with  addi- 
tional tributaries  on  the  eastern  edge  of 
Bald  Mountain  before  plunging  160  feet 
to  the  valley  below,  where  it  joins  the 
Rocky  Broad  River  near  Chimney  Rock. 
Rainbow  Falls  supports  a healthy  spray- 
cliff  natural  community,  where  constant 


Rainbow  Falls  is  protected  but  is  not  yet  acces- 
sible to  the  public.  The  best  way  to  see  the  falls  is 
to  look  across  from  Hickory  Nut  Falls  in  adjacent 
Chimney  Rock  Park. 

moisture,  regulated  temperatures  and 
shallow  soils  create  a unique  and  diverse 
plant  habitat  rich  in  ferns  and  mosses. 
The  slopes  surrounding  Rainbow  Falls 
feature  extensive  chestnut -oak  and 
oak-hickory  forests  that  provide  habi- 
tat for  the  rare  lampshade  spider  and 
Biltmore  carrionflower. 

“Rainbow  Falls  is  spectacular,”  said 
Hickory  Nut  Gorge  project  director 
Este  Stifel,  “and  much  of  the  tract  sur- 
rounding the  falls  is  really  quite  isolated, 
which  bodes  well  for  species  diversity 
and  the  health  of  the  plants  and  ani- 
mals that  make  this  place  home.” 

Stifel  points  out  that  timber  rattle- 
snakes, which  are  very  sensitive  to 
human  disturbance,  have  been  found 
on  the  tract,  indicating  that  it  is  in  good 
ecological  condition.  The  property  was 
purchased  with  funds  from  the  con- 
servancy’s Forever  Wild  campaign. 


Wildlife 

through  the 

Year 


Unwelcome 
Dinner  Guests 


The  dead  of  winter  can  be  one  of  the  worst 
times  for  nuisance  wildlife  in  your  yard. 
Crops  were  harvested  long  ago,  and  the 
spring  green-out  is  still  weeks  ahead.  Also, 
the  cold  of  winter  increases  the  rates  at  which 
animals  burn  energy,  meaning  they  need  to 
take  in  more  calories  than  in  warmer  months. 

Often,  the  worst  of  the  nuisance  species  is 
deer.  As  a species,  deer  have  survived  thou- 
sands of  winters  without  having  to  rely  on  sub- 
urban backyards.  But  they  are  opportunistic 
creatures  and  will  look  at  a well-manicured 
lawn  the  way  we  might  look  at  an  all-you-can- 
eat  salad  bar.  As  a rule  of  thumb,  the  more 
expensive  the  plant  and  the  more  effort  it  took 
to  get  it  to  grow,  the  greater  the  chance  that 
deer  will  eat  it  to  the  ground. 

There  are  several  ways  to  keep  deer  away. 
You  may  want  to  purchase  an  outdoor  speaker 
and  put  it  in  your  yard  tuned  in  to  a talk  show 
on  a low  volume.  The  sound  of  Dr.  Laura  should 
be  enough  to  startle  deer  away.  You  can  also 
try  hanging  bars  of  soap  or  bags  filled  with 
human  hair  around  depredated  areas. 

But  one  of  the  best  ways  to  avoid  deer 
problems  is  to  grow  plants  that  deer  do  not 
find  tasty.  These  include  barberry,  common 
boxwood,  paper  birch  and  many  more. 

The  flip  side  of  my  rule  of  thumb  is  that  these 
plants  are  usually  cheap  and  easy  to  grow. 

For  a complete  guide,  call  the  N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  Division  of  Wildlife 
Management  at  (919)  733-7291 . 

— Chris  Powell 
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The  Real  Cold  Mountain  is  Ready  for  Its  Close-up 


N.C.  DIVISION  OF  TOURISM.  FILM  AND  SPORTS  DEVELOPMENT 


The  movie  “Cold 
Mountain”  is  mak- 
ing  a celebrity  of  the  real 
Cold  Mountain,  a wilder- 
ness peak  about  25  miles 
southwest  of  Asheville. 

Sightseers  can  view 
the  peak  in  the  Pisgah 
National  Forest  from  a 
Blue  Ridge  Parkway  over- 
look at  U.S.  276  north  of 
Brevard.  Further  east  on 
the  parkway,  the  summit  of 
Mount  Pisgah  offers  a pan- 
oramic view  of  the  6, 030- 
foot -high  mountain  and 
its  neighbor  to  the  south, 

Shining  Rock.  Closed  for 
much  of  the  winter,  this  section  of  the  parkway  opens  in  spring. 

The  movie  is  based  on  the  1997  book  of  the  same  name  writ- 
ten by  Charles  Frazier,  a native  of  western  North  Carolina.  Hikers 
bound  for  the  top  of  Cold  Mountain  should  expect  a strenuous 
climb  on  unmarked  trails.  Tie  Art  Loeb  Trail  starts  at  an  elevation 
of  3,300  feet,  then  passes  through  Deep  Gap  before  reaching  the 
summit.  A south-facing  rock  outcrop  off  the  Loeb  Trail  gives  hikers 
a sweeping  view  of  the  “wild  and  broken  terrain  of  scarp  and  gorge” 
that  Frazier  describes  in  the  pages  of  “Cold  Mountain."  Tie  trail 
begins  at  Camp  Daniel  Boone  and  is  a 10. 6-mile  round  trip  recom- 
mended for  experienced  hikers  only.  Consult  a guide  such  as  “Hiking 
the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway”  by  Randy  Johnson  for  trail  details. 


Though  the  movie  was  filmed  in  Romania,  fans  are  coming  to  see  the  real  Cold 
Mountain  in  Haywood  County. 

Cold  Mountain  first  appeared  on  a state  map  in  1833,  one  of  only 
two  or  three  mountains  named.  In  the  early  20th  century,  timber  com- 
panies logging  on  Cold  Mountain  eliminated  stands  of  red  spruce, 
Fraser  fir  and  hardwoods,  according  to  the  U.S.  Forest  Service.  The 
last  wild  gray  wolf  in  North  Carolina  reportedly  was  killed  near  there 
in  1933.  Tvo  years  later,  the  shorn  mountains  became  part  of  the 
Pisgah  National  Forest,  which  covers  the  upper  third  of  Cold  Mountain. 
The  forests  rejuvenated,  and  in  1964,  Cold  Mountain  became  part  of 
the  18,500-acre  Shining  Rock  Wilderness  Area. 

— Jack  Horan 


Commission  Helps  Landowners 
Save  Woodpeckers 


The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  recently 
awarded  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  a $ 1 65,000  grant  to  conserve 
habitat  on  private  lands  for  the  federally 
endangered  red-cockaded  woodpecker. 

In  North  Carolina,  the  red-cockaded 
woodpecker  lives  primarily  in  fire-maintained 
longleaf  pine  savannas  in  the  Coastal  Plain 
and  Sandhills.  The  bird's  numbers  have 
declined  throughout  the  Southeast  during  the 
last  several  decades  due  to  habitat  loss  and 
fire  suppression  in  its  remaining  habitat. 

The  Landowner  Incentive  Program  grant 
enables  the  commission  to  assist  landown- 
ers financially  with  habitat  management. 
Landowners  can  provide  suitable  nesting 
habitat,  foraging  habitat  or  both  for  the 
red-cockaded  woodpecker  by  increasing 


use  of  prescribed  fire,  constructing  artificial 
nesting  and  roosting  cavities,  removing  mid- 
story hardwoods  and  planting  longleaf  pines. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  financial  assistance, 
landowners  must  sign  a management  agree- 
ment with  the  commission  and  be  willing  to 
share  the  cost  of  habitat  improvements. 

"Red-cockaded  woodpecker  habitat 
management  is  compatible  with  many 
different  types  of  land  uses,"  said  Jenna 
Begier,  the  commission's  red-cockaded 
woodpecker  biologist.  "Working  in  a 
cooperative,  mutually  supportive  relation- 
ship with  private  landowners  can  benefit 
everyone — including  the  woodpecker." 

Interested  landowners  can  contact 
Begier  through  the  Division  of  Wildlife 
Management's  office  at  (919)  733-7291 . 
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Calendar 
of  Events 

Friday-Sunday,  March  5-7 

Enjoy  spectacular  deer  racks,  expert  hunting  tips 
and  exhibitors  of  hunting  and  outdoor  equipment 
at  the  Dixie  Deer  Classic  in  Raleigh.  Visit  www. 
dixiedeerclassic.org  or  e-mail  the  Wake  County 
Wildlife  Club  at  wcwcddc(a)out drs.net. 

Saturday-Sunday,  March  6-7 

Watch  as  Asheville  goes  to  the  dogs  when  it  hosts 
the  Southeastern  Working  Terrier  Trials.  Visit  www. 
mountainstatefair.com  or  call  (828)  687-1414. 

Wednesday,  March  1 7 

Learn  about  bird  conservation  efforts  across  North 
Carolina  at  the  annual  meeting  of  N.C.  Partners  in 
Flight  at  Hemlock  Bluffs  Nature  Preserve  in  Cary. 

For  information,  contact  Mark  Johns  at  johnsme(5) 
mindspring.com  or  visit  http://faculty.ncwc.edu/ 
mbrooks  / pif  / index . ht  ml . 

Friday-Sunday,  March  19-21 

Gaze  at  precious  gems  during  the  34th  annual 
Unifour  Gem,  Mineral  and  Jewelry  Show  at  the 
Hickory  Metro  Convention  Center.  For  more 
information,  call  George  Max  at  (828)  328-9107 
or  Harry  Polly  at  (828)  728-9553. 

Saturday,  March  20 

Join  equestrians  on  a trail  ride  through  Mattamus- 
keet  National  Wildlife  Refuge.  Call  1-888-493- 
3826  or  check  out  www.hydecounty.org. 

Sunday,  March  21 

Come  to  Chimney  Rock  Park  to  view  departing 
winter  birds  such  as  hermit  thrushes  and  brown 
creepers  before  they  migrate  north.  Get  informa- 
tion online  at  www.chimneyrockpark.com  or  by 

phone  at  1-800-277-9611. 

Saturday,  March  27 

Learn  to  photograph  wildlife  at  the  Carolina 
Raptor  Center  in  Huntersville.  Call  (704)  875- 
6521  or  visit  www.birdsofprey.com. 

Tuesday-Sunday,  March  30-April  4 

Enjoy  fishing  tournaments,  parades,  crafts,  enter- 
tainment and  much  more  at  the  Griffon  Shad 
Festival.  Contact  Janet  Haseley  at  (252)  524-4356 
or  visit  www.grifton.com. 

Readers  should  check  with  the  contact  listed  before  traveling  to  an  event. 
Items  for  listing  should  be  conservation-oriented  and  should  be  submitted  at 
least  four  months  in  advance  to  greg.jenkins  @ncwildlife.org,  or  call  (919 ) 

733-7123,  Ext.  264. 


Bald  eagles  build  their  nests,  known  as  aeries, 
in  trees  75  feet  or  taller,  usually  near  water. 
They  reuse  the  nests  year  after  year,  adding  twigs 
and  branches  all  the  while. 

Sometimes  eagle  nests  get 
so  heavy,  they  break  the 
trees  in  which  they  are 

built.  One  nest  in  use  for  34  years  was  20  feet 
deep,  1 0 feet  wide  and  weighed  more  than  2 tons. 

A pair  of  eagles  may  take  as  long  as  six  weeks  to 
build  a new  nest.  Eagle  nests  are  usually  big  enough 
to  accommodate  two  full-qrown  adult  birds. 


Lawsuits  Attempt  to  Stop  OLF 

Two  lawsuits  aimed  at  halting  the  US.  Navy’s  planned  landing  field  in  Wash- 
ington County  (“Uproar,”  December  2003)  were  hied  in  federal  court  in 
January.  Attorneys  representing  Washington  and  Beaufort  counties  hied  one  of 
the  suits,  and  the  other  was  hied  by  the  Southern  Environmental  Law  Center 
on  behalf  of  the  National  Audubon  Society,  Defenders  of  Wildlife  and  the 
N.C.  Wildlife  Federation.  The  groups  seek  a permanent  injunction  barring  the 
Navy  from  building  its  airstrip  near  the  Pocosin  Lakes  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 

Tire  lawsuits  argue  that  the  Navy’s  plan  for  landing  F/A-18  Super  Hornet 
hghter  jets  at  the  airstrip  is  dangerous  to  humans  and  animals.  The  plaintiffs 
will  attempt  to  prove  that  the  environmental  impact  study  the  Navy  prepared 
for  the  project  is  inadequate  under  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  stan- 
dards and  includes  flawed  and  erroneous  conclusions.  After  the  Navy  hied  its 
environmental  study,  bird  strike  hazard  expert  Ron  Merritt,  who  worked  with 
the  military  on  the  study,  said  his  findings  had  been  misrepresented.  Merritt 
claims  that  the  Washington  County  site  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
places  in  the  world  for  such  a facility. 

“Siting  the  landing  held  near  this  wildlife  refuge  puts  pilots  and  birds  on  a 
collision  course  that  will  be  deadly  for  both,  said  Derb  Carter  of  the  South- 
ern Environmental  Law  Center.  Of  all  the  places  to  put  this  facility,  the  Navy 
has  chosen  the  worst.” 

The  Southern  Environmental  Law  Center  suit  also  seeks  to  prevent  the 
military  from  establishing  Military  Operations  Areas  that  would  allow  jet 
traffic  to  fly  over  Cape  Lookout  National  Seashore  and  the  Pocosin  Lakes, 
Swan  Quarter,  Mattamuskeet  and  Alligator  River  national  wildlife  refuges. 

The  cases  will  be  heard  in  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
North  Carolina.  Dates  for  preliminary  hearings  had  not  been  set  at  press  time. 


— Greg  Jenkin s 
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On  Patrol 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


F.  EUGENE  HESTER 


We  saw  your  wonderful  article 
(“Uproar”)  in  the  December  2003  issue 
of  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina,  which  is 
doing  a great  service  to  North  Carolina. 
We  are  so  glad  you  were  able  to  shed 
light  on  this  important  topic  for  rural 
North  Carolina.  We  are  particularly  inter- 
ested in  the  plans  to  build  a Navy  land- 
ing field  in  Washington  County  because 
we  plan  to  retire  to  that  area.  Your  article 
is  THE  most  comprehensive  article  that 
has  been  written  on  the  topic. 

— Bob  & Jeanette  Singleton 
Washington 

I am  a lifetime  subscriber  to  your  fine 
magazine,  and  I just  couldn’t  pass  up 
the  opportunity  to  tell  you  how  much 
I enjoyed  the  article  “We  Three  Kings” 
by  Jeff  Beane,  which  was  in  your  Decem- 
ber 2003  magazine.  The  way  he  told  this 
story  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  snakes 
themselves,  coupled  with  the  humorous 
way  he  took  us  humans  to  task  for  some 
of  our  own  funny,  misconstrued  ways, 
was  extremely  effective. 

After  being  bitten  by  a rattlesnake 
that  1 was  playing  with  when  I was  15, 
I’ve  kind  of  stayed  away  from  them  since, 
but  1 still  have  the  utmost  respect  for  them 
and  want  them  to  thrive  in  their  environ- 
ment without  being  endangered  because 
of  human  actions.  It  would  benefit  your 
magazine  and  its  underlying  cause  to 
have  more  articles  such  as  this  one. 

— J.P  Madren 
Wentworth 


Jim  Dean  doesn’t  know  me;  we’ve 
never  met,  but  his  article  “Taking  a 
Whitt”  in  December’s  edition  could  not 
have  described  me  better.  OK,  it  was 
Old  Spice  for  me,  and  yes,  I will  have  to 
fish  for  bluegills  to  put  that  smell  in  my 
memory  banks,  but  all  the  others  vividly 
came  to  mind.  I spent  a while  thinking  of 
all  the  others  I could  add  to  the  list,  and 
the  only  one  worthy  is  the  breath  of  a six- 
week-old  Llewellin  Setter  puppy.  I spent 
many  weekends  at  a nearby  lake  in  an  old 
army  wall  tent,  and  I have  a 1940’s  vintage 
bottle  of  Hoppes,  and  it  does  mellow 
with  age,  but  there  is  nothing  that  smells 
better  than  puppy’s  breath.  I wonder 
how  many  urban-bound  folks  will  never 
understand  or  appreciate  what  makes 
some  of  us.  What  a shame!  Thank  you, 
Jim  Dean  and  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina ! 

— E.T.  Weaver 
Jefferson 

I’m  a wildlife  lover  and  a citizen  con- 
cerned about  preserving  our  environment, 
but  more  than  that  I’m  a bear  lover.  I 
travel  to  the  mountains  and  coastal  N.C. 
every  year  trying  to  spot  a black  bear, 
but  I have  been  unsuccessful  until  now. 
I’d  love  to  volunteer  to  work  in  preser- 
vation of  the  species  and  will  like  to  hear 
your  recommendation  about  black  bear 
viewing  in  the  state. 

— Guillermo  Noguera 
Chadboum 

Wildlife  Commission  black  bear 
biologist  Mark  Jones  replies: 

Bears  are  very  secretive  and  are  not  easy 
to  observe  in  the  wild.  The  best  time  to  look 
for  bears  would  be  in  mid - to  late  April,  when 
they  have  left  their  winter  dens  and  are  feed - 
ing  heavily  on  green  vegetation.  Alligator  River 
arid  Pocosin  Lakes  national  wildlife  refuges, 
both  in  the  coastal  region,  are  probably  your 
best  bet  to  see  a bear.  Contact  Alligator 
River  at  (252 ) 473- 1 131  or  visit  its  Web 
site  at  http://alligatorriver.fi.vs.gov.  Contact 
Pocosin  Lakes  at  (252)  796-3004  or  visit 
its  Web  site  at  http://pocosinlakes.fivs.gov. 


Master  Officer  Robert  Inman  and  Wildlife 
Officer  Raymond  Harris  saw  a vehicle 
parked  beside  the  road  and  suspected  that  the 
owner  was  turkey  hunting.  Seeing  nothing  in 
the  vehicle  to  indicate  hunting  was  going  on, 
they  decided  to  test  Inman's  canine,  Duke,  by 
setting  him  on  the  trail  of  the  car's  driver.  Duke 
led  the  officers  to  a pond  where  a man  was 
fishing.  Officer  Harris  noticed  that  the  visibly 
nervous  man  had  committed  a fishing  viola- 
tion. When  his  name  was  checked  with  police, 
the  officers  found  the  man  had  two  outstand- 
ing arrest  warrants. 

ILLUSTRATION  BY  JACKIE  PITTMAN 


Catch  Us  at 
these  Numbers 

1-800-662-7137  to  report  violations  of  hunting  and 
fishing  laws 

1 -800-628-3773  (NC  VESSEL)  for  boat  registration 
and  titling 

1-800-675-0263  for  hunting  dates  and  shooting 
hours  for  migratory  game  birds 

1-888-248-6834  (2HUNTFISH)  to  purchase  most 
licenses  with  VISA  or  MasterCard  using  a touch- 
tone  telephone 

1 -800-446-8663  ( I GOT  ONE ) to  report  big  game 
harvests 

Connect  to  the  Wildlife  Commission's  Web  site  at 

www.ncwildlife.org 

Calls  are  answered  in  order,  but  some  numbers  may  require  a 
wait  during  busy  seasons. 
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Explore  the  underwater  world  of  North 
Carolina’s  mountain  fishes  with  this  new 
poster  and  booklet  featuring  44  freshwater  fish 
species  that  occur  in  our  state’s  cold,  fast- 
running  streams. 

The  poster  and  booklet  describe  habitat,  range, 
diet,  breeding  and  identification  of  some  of  the 
fishes  found  in  the  25  westernmost  counties  in 
North  Carolina.  Colorful  drawings  by  Anne  M. 
Runyon  help  you  distinguish  between  male  and 
female  fishes  of  these  species. 

The  poster  is  24"  x 36". 

Mountain  Fishes 
Poster 

$8  each 

ITEM  CODE  P27 

Mountain  Fishes 
Booklet  $3  each 

ITEM  CODE  P27A 

Poster  and  Booklet 

$ 10  for  the  set 
ITEM  CODE  P28 


◄ Freshwater  and  Saltwater  Fishes  of  North  Carolina 

Reel  ’em  in!  This  popular  two-poster  set  depicts  colorful 
paintings  by  Duane  Raver  of  36  freshwater  species 
(28"  x 22  Vz")  and  60  marine  species  (35"  x 22  Vz"). 

$10  ITEM  CODE  P9 


Order  these  items  and  all  N.C.  wild  store  products  online  at  www.ncwildlife.org 
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more  items  available  online  at  www.newiltllife.org. 


T Amphibians:  Salamanders  of 
North  Carolina  Poster  Trio 

These  three  posters  include  a color  illustration 
and  life  cycle  notes  for  each  of  the  54  salamander 
species  that  occur  in  North  Carolina.  Each 
poster  is  24”  x 36". 

Set  $15  ITEM  CODE  P25 


Posters  may  be  purchased  separately. 

Part  1 . Thirteen  species  with  lungs  or  gills. 
$6  ITEM  CODE  P 1 9 
PART  2.  Twenty  lungless  species: 
Desmognathus  and  Eurycea. 

$6  ITEM  CODE  P23 

Part  3.  Tire  remaining  21  lungless  species. 

$6  ITEM  CODE  P24 


▲ Rivers  of  North  Carolina 

Here’s  everything  you  want  to  know  about 
North  Carolina  rivers  in  a 128-page  guide. 
This  special  issue  of  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina 
(Nov.  1999)  chronicles  the  natural  history  of 
17  major  river  basins. 

Half-price  while  supplies  last 
$5  ITEM  CODE  Mil 


Amphibians:  Frogs  of  North  ► 
Carolina  Poster  Set 

Vibrant  photos  and  informative  text  make 
these  frog  and  toad  posters  a stand-out 
in  the  home  or  classroom.  Each  poster 
is  22”  x 34". 

SET$10  ITEM  CODE  P20 

Posters  may  be  purchased  separately. 

The  Hylid  Frogs 

$6  ITEM  CODE  P1 1 

True  Frogs  & Toads 

$6  ITEM  CODE  P 1 4 


rdens  for  Butterflies 

guide  with  the  purchase 
of  a poster  set. 


A Snakes  of  North  Carolina  Poster  Set 

Want  to  know  more  about  the  snakes  of  North  Carolina 
and  learn  how  to  identify  them?  These  colorful  posters 
can  help.  Produced  in  cooperation  with  the  N.C. 
Herpetological  Society,  these  posters  include  indicators 
for  snakes  that  are  venomous,  endangered  or  of  special 
concern.  Learn  to  appreciate  the  role  snakes  play 
in  nature.  Each  poster  is  24”  x 36". 

SET$10  ITEM  CODE  P26 


Butterflies  Poster  Set 

Range  maps  and  informational  text 
highlight  the  connections  between  17 
rare  and  19  common  butterflies  and 
their  habitats.  Each  poster  is 

22"  x 34". 

Set  $10  ITEM  CODE  P17 


Posters  may  be 
purchased  separately. 

Livebearers 

$6  ITEM  CODE  P5 

Egg-layers 

$6  ITEM  CODE  P8 


▼ 
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T-shirts  are 
limited  editions 
Adult  sizes  only 


LARGEMOUTH  Bass.  This  white,  all 'Cotton 
tee  features  our  sporting  heritage  logo  on  the 
front  and  a Duane  Raver  scene  on  the  back — 
a largemouth  at  historic  Atkinson’s  Mill. 

$14.50  ITEM  CODES: 

A12MED  (medium)  A12LRG  (large) 

A12XXL  (extra  extra  large) 

Extra  large  size  is  no  longer  available. 


left  front  design 

Snow  Geese.  Celebrate  waterfowl  con- 
servation with  this  white,  all-cotton  tee. 
“Snows  Over  Hatteras”  by  Louis  Frisino 
adorns  the  back,  and  our  sporting  heritage 
logo  marks  the  front. 


Wild  Turkey.  A timeless  spring  scene 
makes  this  all-cotton  tee  a trophy.  Wilhelm 
Goebel’s  rendition  of  a wild  tom  struts  across 
the  back,  and  the  front  displays  our  sporting 
heritage  logo. 

$14.50  ITEM  CODES: 

A13MED  (medium)  A13LRG  (large) 

A13XXL  (extra  extra  large) 

Extra  large  size  is  no  longer  available. 


$14.50  ITEM  CODES: 

A14MED  (medium)  A14XLG  (extra  large) 

A14LRG  (large)  A14XXL  (extra  extra  large) 


◄ Sporting  Dogs  of  North  Carolina 
Poster  Set 

These  two  posters  present  color  portraits  of 
24  sporting  breeds  with  descriptions  of  their 
habits  and  history.  One  poster  depicts  breeds 
that  point  or  flush  and  retrieve  birds.  The 
second  depicts  those  that  trail  and  tree. 

Each  poster  is  22"  x 34". 

SET  $12  ITEM  CODE  P22 


Each  poster  may  be 
purchased  separately. 

Pointing  & _ 

Retrieving  Breeds 

$7  ITEM  CODE  P 1 8 


Trailing  & 
Treeing  Breeds 

$7  ITEM  CODE  P21 


Sporting  Traditions  Posters  ► 

Each  of  these  posters  preserves  a different 
sporting  tradition.  Enjoy  color  photographs 
of  19  classic  decoys  made  during  the  heyday 
of  waterfowl  hunting  or  16  treasured  trout 
flies  used  in  mountain  streams. 

Each  22"  x 34"  poster  is  sold  separately. 


of  North  Carolina 

$7  ITEM  CODE  P 1 2 


Traditional  Trout  Flies  of  the 
Southern  Appalachians 

$7  ITEM  CODE  P 1 3 
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more  items  available  online  at  www.ncwiiaiife.org . 


Dogs  that  Point, 

Fish  that  Bite 

Sample  50  of  Jim  Dean’s 
best  essays  for  Wildlife 
in  North  Carolina  magazine. 
Hardbound  $19<^5  $14.95 
ITEM  CODE  M8 
Paperback  $10<r^5  $8.00 


ITEM  CODE  M 1 2 


Set  of  both  volumes 

Hardbound  $30.00 
ITEM  CODE  M 1 4 

The  Secret  Lives  p 
of  Fishermen 

More  of  Jim  Dean’s 
well-honed  observations 
on  hunting,  fishing  and 
the  country  life. 

Hardbound  $^5  $18.50 


ITEM  CODE  M 1 3 


T Embroidered  Caps 

Exclusive  designs  and  the  Wildlife  in  North 
Carolina  magazine  logo  are  featured  on  three 
different  cap  styles. 

$15.00  each 


Box  Turtle  T-shirt  ► 

Celebrate  100  years  of  wildlife  conservation  in 
North  Carolina  with  our  2003  State  Fair  T-shirts. 

A limited  number  of  these  all-cotton  Hanes 
Beefy-Ts  are  available  while  supplies  last 


Child  sizes  feature  the  Eastern  box  turtle  on  the  front  of  an 
ivory  T-shirt 

$9  ITEM  CODES: 

A16SM  (6-8) 

A16MED(10-12) 


Adult  sizes  feature  our  exhibit  logo  on  the  front  and  the  Eastern 
box  turtle  on  the  back.  Colors  available:  Sand  and  Gold  Nugget 
$12  ITEM  CODES: 

Sand  Gold  Nugget 

A17IVIED  Medium  A18LRG  Large 

A17LRG  Large  A 18XLG  Extra  large 


left  front  design 

A18MED  Medium 
A18XXL  Extra  extra  large 


A17XLG  Extra  large 


A17XXL  Extra  extra  large 


2003  N.C.  Migratory  ► 
Waterfowl  Print  and  Stamp 

Buy  North  Carolina’s  21st  waterfowl  print 
and  stamp,  and  contribute  to  wetlands 
conservation.  Wilhelm  Goebel’s  “Traditions 
at  Suggs  Mill  Pond”  depicts  the  artist  and  his 
daughter  hunting  on  a blackwater  bay.  Overall 
size:  12"  x 14";  image  size  6 V2"  x 9".  Includes 
a free  museum  print  of  Ron  Louque’s 
“Canvasbacks  at  Whalehead.” 

No  shipping-handling  fee  or  discount  applies. 


Print  and  Stamp  $145  item  code  dspo3 
Stamp  Only  $10  item  code  dsps  03 


■ Brook  trout  on  sage-colored,  brushed  cotton 
cap  with  an  unstructured  front,  extended  bill 
and  nubuck  suede  closure.  ITEM  CODE  A3 

■ Deer  silhouette  on  Advantage®  Camouflage 
cotton  cap  with  tan  suede  bill.  ITEM  CODE  A6 

■ Our  latest  cap  is  a combination  of  blaze-orange 
and  Advantage®  Camouflage,  (Deer  silhouette  on 
blaze-orange  cap  with  camouflage  hill).  Embroidered 
with  the  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  magazine  logo 
and  a handsome  buck.  ITEM  CODE  A15 


Venomous  Snakes  of  Worth  Carolina 

Study  the  state’s  venomous  snakes  now  while  they’re  hiber- 
nating, and  you’ll  he  ready  to  identify  them  when  warm  weather 
returns.  This  32 -page  booklet  published  by  the  N.C.  Museum  of 
Natural  Sciences  includes  color  photographs  and  identification 
keys  for  each  of  the  state’s  seven  venomous  snakes. 

$3  ITEM  CODE  NIO 


2003-2004  Federal  Duck  p 
Print  and  Stamp 

Greater  snow  geese  take  wing  over  the 
Chincoteague  National  Wildlife  Refuge  on 
the  70th  edition  of  the  federal  duck  stamp. 
Artist  Ron  Louque  is  making  signed  prints 
of  the  stamp  available,  and  we  have  a limited 
number.  Overall  print  size:  12"  x 14";  image 
size:  6V2"  x 9".  Includes  a free  museum  print 
of  the  artist’s  “Canvasbacks  at  Whalehead.” 


A $9.50  shipping  and  handling  fee  applies. 
This  item  not  subject  to  15%  discount. 


Print  $189  item  code  fdspo3 
Stamp  $16  item  code  fdsso3 
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More  Than  Just  a Ramp 


JODY  DUCG INS 


North  Carolina  boaters  may  add  one  more  to  the  193  boating  access  areas  provided  statewide  by  the  N.C.  Wildlife 

Resources  Commission. The  newest  one  offers  access  at  Ocean  Isle  Beach  in  Brunswick  County,  where  the  commission's 
engineering  staff  has  worked  hard  to  ensure  convenience,  ease  and  a pleasant  start  to  a fun  day  on  the  water. 


Ramps  and  floating  dock 


Serenade  Season 

Spring  choruses  of  male  frogs 
serenading  potential  mates  ring 
out  over  North  Carolina  wet- 
lands and  ponds.  Other  signs 
of  the  season  will  follow. 

Spring  Portfolio,  page  6. 


LIT!  K )GRAPHY  BY  PBM  GRAPHICS  INC.'. 
RRSLARGI  I TRJANCil  I:  PARK,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


recycled, 

. post  con  umct  1 1 >nr<  nt 


Bold  spots  on  rough  skin  mark  this  eft,  the  young, 
terrestrial  stage  of  the  Eastern  newt  (Notophth olmus 
viridescens ).  This  salamander  is  found  throughout  North 
Carolina,  photograph  bytodd  pusser. 
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CONSERVATION  VISIONS:  ONE  NORTH 
CAROLINA  NATURALLY 
written  by  Lawrence  S.  Earley 

An  ambitious  conservation  plan  takes  aim  at 
protecting  the  state’s  diminishing  open  spaces. 


BRINGING  BACK  THE  BAY 
written  by  Carole  Moore 
photographed  by  Jody  Duggins 

The  introduction  of  oysters  sparked  a remark- 
able turnaround  in  one  of  North  Carolina’s  most 
polluted  bays. 


THE  WILDEST  DAY  OF  THE  YEAR 
written  by  Jeff  Beane 
photographed  by  Todd  Pusser 

Four  intrepid  explorers  engage  in  a 24-hour  quest 
to  spot  (or  hear)  as  many  animals  as  possible. 


ivivA  chufa! 
written  by  James  F.  Parnell 

Spaniards  squeeze  it,  and  turkeys  tear  it  up.  This  tasty 
little  tuber  is  unknown  to  most  people,  but  you  can 
plant  your  own  to  attract  all  kinds  of  wildlife. 


BIRD  WITHOUT  EQUAL 
written  by  Ida  Phillips  Lynch 

A survey  of  painted  buntings  on  North  Carolina’s 
coast  could  help  reverse  the  decline  of  one  of  the 
continent’s  most  beautiful  songbirds. 
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Cover:  Canoers  enjoy  the  sunset  view  over  Wilson  Bay,  a once-blighted  urba 
waterway  that  has  been  revived,  photograph  by  jody  dugcins. 

Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  is  the  official  educational  publication  of  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  sound  conservation  of  North  Carolina’s  wildlife 
and  other  interrelated  natural  resources  and  also  to  the  environment  we  share  with  them. 
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STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Michael  F.  Easley  Governor 


as  your  favorite  wildlife  magazine  changed  direction  with  this  new  look? 

Not  in  the  least. 

As  you  can  see  from  these  covers,  the  design  of  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  has 
changed  periodically  since  our  first  issue  appeared  in  1947.  But  unless  you’ve 
plowed  through  that  stack  of  back  issues  in  your  attic  lately,  you  may  not  realize 
how  consistently  the  magazine  has  served  as  the  record  of  North  Carolina’s  con- 
servation heritage.  Last  fall  I rediscovered  my  personal  stash  of  old  issues  dating 
from  the  1970s.  Both  Duane  Raver  and  Jim  Dean  were  on  the  editorial  staff  back 
then;  they  still  lend  their  considerable  talents  to  covering  natural  history  and 
conservation  issues  in  the  magazine  today. 

So  where  is  Jim  Dean?  Jim’s  highly  valued 
column,  “Our  Natural  Heritage,”  will  continue 
to  be  the  soul  of  the  magazine.  It’s  located 
on  the  last  spread,  the  customary  spot 
for  magazine  essays. 

With  this  redesign  we  hope  we’ve  given 
you  an  easier  way  to  find  what  you  need  in  the  wwsfl 
Back  Porch  department.  There’s  an  expanded 
Nature’s  Ways  that  explains  the  odd  question  that 
comes  to  mind  upon  reading  one  of  our  nature  articles. 

A more  family-oriented  Wild  Notebook  may  help  you  and  the  kids  or  grandkids  get 
the  most  from  your  outdoor  explorations.  New  products  from  the  Wild  Store  will  be 
featured  in  Back  Porch,  but  the  product  catalog  will  be  issued  separately  from  the 
magazine.  The  complete  product  line  can  be  accessed  at  www.ncwildlife.org. 

The  most  welcome  change  for  me  is  that  reader  comments  expand  to  a whole 
page.  The  spectrum  of  opinion  from  readers  of  Wildlife  shows  better  than  anything 
else  the  depth  of  this  state’s  commitment  to  conservation.  Though  readers  are  often 
in  conflict  about  how  natural  resources  should  be  conserved,  you  are  invariably 
passionate  in  your  love  of  the  outdoors.  I’m  looking  forward  to  a lively  forum  of  ideas 
that  adds  your  voice  to  North  Carolina’s  conservation  heritage. 


Margaret  Martin 


Wildlife  iii  North  Carolina  (ISSN  0043-549X)  is  published  monihly  (with  ihe  exception  of  two  issues  in  January)  by  the  N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission,  512  N.  Salisbury  St.,  Raleigh,  N.C.  27604-1188.  Periodicals  postage  paid  at  Raleigh,  N.C.  and  additional 
mailing  offices.  Subscription  rates:  one  year  $12,  three  years  $30,  life  Lime  $150.  All  foreign  subscriptions  are  $28  per  year.  Payable  by  U S 
Postal  Service  money  order  or  U.S.  bank  cashier’s  check.  All  orders  must  be  prepaid.  Please  allow  6 to  8 weeks  delivery  on  new 
subscriptions  and  address  changes.  POSTMASTER:  Send  address  changes  to  Circulation  Manager,  1711  Mail  Service  Center,  Raleigh, 
N.C.  27699-171 1 . Address  all  correspondence  regarding  subscriptions  to  Circulation  Manager.  For  subscription  help,  dial  (919)  662- 
4377  Articles  in  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  may  represent  the  personal  views  of  authors,  and  do  not  imply  endorsement  by  the  N.C. 
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LETTERS  FROM  READERS 


Cars  on  Ramps 

While  I was  enjoying  the  January  issue, 

I could  not  help  but  notice  something  odd 
in  Hugh  Morton’s  photo  of  old  cars  and  trucks 
on  the  beach  ("The  Focus  Is  Conservation"). 
Almost  all  the  vehicles  are  parked  on  make- 
shift ramps.  One  would  readily  guess  that 
this  must  have  something  to  do  with  high 
tides,  but  I don't  recall  any  problem  with 
keeping  cars  high  and  dry  anywhere  on 
North  Carolina  beaches.  What  gives? 

Maybe  this  was  the  first  Jiffy  Lube? 

Bill  Norris,  Wilmington 

Hugh  Morton:  “Fifty  years  ago  on  the  northern 
edge  of  the  village  of  Ocracoke  there  was  a 
colony  of  dune  buggies,  parked  on  raised  plat- 
forms to  avoid  damage  from  the  high  tides.  The 
dilapidated  vehicles  were  used  mainly  by  sports 
fishermen  to  reach  locations  on  the  beach.  There 
were  no  roads  on  Ocracoke  Island  at  that  time.” 

Disturbing  or  Delightful? 

I have  been  subscribing  to  Wildlife  in  North 
Carolina  for  something  close  to  40  years. 

While  I have  not  made  a study,  it  seemed 
that  the  January  issue  was  the  first  one 
I ever  remembered  that  did  not  contain 
either  a hunting  or  a fishing  article. 

Not  a big  deal,  but  after  flipping  through 
the  issue  I just  sensed  that  something  was  dif- 
ferent. I am  not  complaining,  unless  this  was 
done  with  malice  and  forethought,  in  some 


misguided  effort  to  placate 
the  ever  growing,  urban- 
ized, nonhunting/fishing 
North  Carolina  populace. 

As  always,  I enjoyed 
thoroughly  all  the  arti- 
cles. The  contents,  or 
lack  thereof,  just  caught 
my  attention. 

Jim  Cox,  Huntersville 

I read  the  January  issue 
cover  to  cover!  Your  best 
issue  ever!  North  Carolina 
nature  without  a focus  on  hunting  and  fish- 
ing! Thank  you  very  much! 

David  Neal,  Sugar  Grove 

Pheromones  vs.  Poison 

I read  the  article  on  roaches  (“The  Only  Good 
Roach,”  January  2004)  with  great  interest. 

I hate  to  spray  with  roach  poison  and  do  so 
only  when  the  house  will  be  empty  of  humans 
for  a few  days.  But  the  poison  buildup  over 
time  can't  be  a good  thing. 

Clyde  Sorenson  wrote  about  the  potency 
of  roach  pheromones.  So  why  not  grind  up  a 
few  of  the  girl  roaches  and  bait  a pheromone 
trap  for  the  guys?  No  more  guys,  no  more  baby 
roaches,  right?  I know  it  sounds  too  simple, 
but  a career  in  research  has  taught  me  not  to 
overlook  the  obvious. 

Arthur  J.Prange  Jr.,  MD,  Hillsborough 

Author  Clyde  Sorenson:  Putting  the  male 
insects’  drive  to  work  for  us  is  an  excellent 
idea.  Insect  pheromones  have  become  impor- 
tant tools  for  pest  management  in  agriculture, 
where  they  are  used  mostly  to  detect  pests  and 
track  changes  in  their  populations.  However, 
the  pheromones  for  some  pest  roach  species 
are  not  well  defined,  and  extracting  enough 
from  virgin  female  roaches  is  expensive  and 
not  very  efficient.  Like  buck  deer,  male  roaches 
will  mate  with  as  many  females  as  possible,  so 
it  only  takes  a few  surviving  males  to  keep  a 
population  growing.  To  reduce  roach  popula- 
tions, we  need  to  kill  the  females. 


Birds  in  Boxes 

Thank  you  for  publishing  “Birds  in  Boxes” 
(January  2004).  I agree  with  Jim  Dean  — most 
decisions  people  make  are  based  on  the  “herd 
mentality."  The  stigma  surrounding  hunters  of 
all  types  is  a shame.  To  me,  hunting  is  one  of 
the  few  sports  for  the  purist  at  heart.  A hunter 
literally  gives  a bird  a fighting  chance.  Most 
hunters  respect  wildlife  and  live  by  a code  of 
ethics  while  in  the  woods.  They  don’t  shoot 
a duck  on  the  water  or  a bird  on  a wire;  they 
wait  until  the  bird  is  in  flight,  flying  away. 

When  I catch  a little  flak  from  friends  about 
my  bird  hunting  trips,  my  response  is  that  those 
birds  in  the  wild  have  lived  a more  satisfying 
life  than  their  counterparts,  precooked  and  vac- 
uum sealed,  sitting  beside  the  instant  orange 
dipping  sauce  in  my  freezer.  The  poor  souls 
never  had  the  chance  to  dodge  any  birdshot. 
Their  fate  was  sealed  in  plastic  since  day  one. 

Peter  Smelzer,  Greensboro 

Way  to  go,  Jim.  Your  piece  about  the  free- 
range  chicken  reminded  me  of  some  conver- 
sations I’ve  had  with  my  anti-hunting  sister- 
in-law  from  Manhattan.  Those  conversations 
never  go  very  well  either. 

Scott  Wood,  Raleigh 

OLF  Support 

I am  writing  in  response  to  the  article 
“Uproar”published  in  the  December  2003 
issue.  I would  first  like  to  commend  you  on  an 
excellent  article.  It  was  very  informative  and 
brought  to  light  environmental  and  citizen 
concerns  as  well  as  the  Navy’s  point  of  view. 

However,  the  Pamlico-Tar  River  Foundation 
(PTRF)  would  like  to  voice  its  disappointment 
that  all  of  the  grassroots  organizations  that 
have  been  fighting  this  issue  from  the  start 
were  not  mentioned  in  this  article.  These 
groups  include  the  Albemarle  Community 
Network,  North  Carolinians  Opposed  to  the 
Outlying  Landing  Field,  Citizens  Opposed  to 
Outlying  Landing  Sites  and  the  Cypress  group 
of  the  N.C.  chapter  of  the  Sierra  Club. 

Heather  Jacobs,  Pamlico-Tar  River  Foundation 


Letters  sh ould  be  sent  via  e-mail  to  letters@ncwildlife.org  or  through  regular  mail  to  Letters,  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  magazine,  17 12  Mail  Service  Center,  Raleigh,  NC  27699-1712. 
PI  ease  include  your  name,  address  and  daytime  phone  number.  Letters  chosen  for  publication  may  be  edited  for  clarity  and  length. 
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CONSERVATION 


AN  AMBITIOUS  CONSERVATION  PLAN  TAKES  AIM  AT 
PROTECTING  THE  STATE'S  DIMINISHING  OPEN  SPACES. 

written  by  Lawrence  S.  Earley 


PART  TWO  ONE  NORTH  CAROLINA  NATURALLY 


When  describing  the  condition  of  North  Carolina's  environment  today, 
Bill  Ross  doesn’t  beat  around  the  bush. "We  are  living  beyond  our  means,” 
says  Ross,  the  secretary  of  the  N.C.  Department  of  Environment  and 
Natural  Resources. “There  are  limits  to  the  natural  resources  that  we  depend  on,  and 
we  have  to  pay  attention  to  those  limits.  We've  got  to  make  our  activities  sustainable 
on  a broad  scale  — statewide,  nationwide  and  worldwide.” 

"We  need  to  write  a new  story,”  he  adds.  In  the  old  story, 

Americans  waged  war  against  nature  and  claimed  a false  sense 
of  unlimited  resources.  It  was  a flawed  story,  and  it  isn't  func- 
tioning any  longer,  but  we  don't  have  a new  one  to  replace  it, 

Ross  says.  The  new  story  has  to  be  based  on  a more  humble  under- 
standing of  our  place  in  nature  and  a more  realistic  sense  that 
our  natural  resources  have  to  be  protected. 

This  is  the  story  that  Ross  hopes  future  generations  in  North 
Carolina  will  read,  and  he  hopes  that  One  North  Carolina 
Naturally  (ONCN),  the  department's  new  conservation  program, 
will  be  the  instrument  that  writes  it.  Of  all  the  department's 
programs  in  recent  years  — the  Million  Acres  Initiative,  Year 
of  the  Coast,  Year  of  the  Mountains  — this  plan  is  arguably  the  most  ambitious  and 
far-seeing,  and  the  one  couched  with  the  most  urgency.  "We've  got  to  find  a way  to 
make  our  activities  sustainable  if  North  Carolina's  people  now  and  in  the  future  are 
to  have  the  quality  of  life  that  we  want.  To  me,  it's  the  most  important  issue  of 
our  time,”  Ross  says. 

By  any  measure,  One  North  Carolina  Naturally  is  a bold  plan,  but  is  it  bold  enough 
to  accomplish  its  main  goal?  Will  it  succeed  in  protecting  the  state's  natural  land- 
scapes from  being  whittled  away  by  rampant  growth? 


The  state’s  One  North  Carolina  Naturally 
plan  is  an  attempt  to  focus  nonprofit 
and  government  conservation  efforts 
in  three  program  areas: 

• Green  Lands,  Blue  Waters 

protection  ofl  million  acres 
of  land  by  2010 

0 Private  Lands,  Public  Benefits 

stewardship  of  natural  resources 
on  privately  owned  farms 
and  forests 

0 Working  on  the  Water 

restoration  of  sounds  and  ocean 
habitats  (See  Bringing  Back  the 
Bay,  page  10). 


» 
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CLOSING  THE  GAP 

It’s  easy  to  understand  Ross’  sense  of  urgency  when  you 
look  at  a few  numbers.  From  1982  to  2003,  the  state  grew 
from  a little  more  than  6 million  people  to  8.4  million,  and 
in  the  next  20  years  it  could  add  another  3 million.  What’s 
significant  about  this  trend,  according  to  the  N.C.  Public 
Interest  Research  Group,  is  the  amount  of  open  space 
being  chewed  up.  The  population  grew  by  42  percent,  but 
developed  lands  grew  at  nearly  twice  that  rate.  From  1982 
to  2002,  the  state  lost  2.8  million  acres  of  cropland  and 
forests  to  development,  a rate  of  383  acres  each  day.  In  the 
next  20  years.  North  Carolina  will  lose  another  2.4  million 
acres,  mostly  to  development  around  the  urban  fringes. 

Development  is  not  the  problem,  says  Ross.  The  pro- 
blem is  haphazard  development — urban  sprawl.  Cur- 
rent efforts  to  protect  open  space  are  basically  ineffective 
because  they,  too,  are  piecemeal  and  uncoordinated.  The 
ONCN  plan  lists  10  nonprofit  conservation  groups,  six 
local  and  regional  conservation  initiatives,  18  state  agency 
programs  and  seven  federal  programs  working  on  conser- 
vation goals  in  North  Carolina.  The  effort  seems  adequate 
to  the  state’s  conservation  needs,  yet  to  a great  extent  each 


group  has  its  own  goals  and  plan  of  action.  Missing  is  a 
unified  and  comprehensive  conservation  vision,  precisely 
what  One  North  Carolina  Naturally  seeks  to  provide. 

“We’ve  got  to  figure  out  how  to  focus  our  conservation 
efforts,  coordinate  them  and  make  the  sum  total  of  all  of 
our  efforts  close  the  gap  that  currently  exists  between  our 
impacts  on  the  environment  and  our  responses  to  those 
impacts,”  Ross  says. 

In  the  future  North  Carolina  envisioned  by  the  plan, 
private  and  public  conservation  groups  will  coordinate 
their  efforts  to  buy  or  otherwise  protect  open  lands  for 
parks,  greenways  and  nature  preserves.  Private  landowners 
will  have  incentives  to  manage  “working  landscapes” — 
farms  and  forests — according  to  environmentally  friendly 
standards.  And  eight  state  regions  will  create  their  own 
conservation  plans  based  on  citizen  input  and  the  infor- 
mation supplied  by  Geographic  Information  System  (GIS) 
mapping.  Indeed,  the  instrument  employed  to  coordinate 
conservation  efforts  across  the  state  will  be  a map,  one 
that  identifies  all  currently  protected  lands  in  the  state 
as  well  as  future  conservation  targets. 
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“To  me,  anyone  trying  to  make  a con- 
servation plan  gets  helpful  information  from 
a map  like  this,”  Ross  says.  “We ’re  not  just 
talking  about  land  acquisition  — a much 
broader  range  of  conservation  tools  will  be 
helped  by  the  map.  If  you’re  a foundation 
funding  grant  requests  from  land  trusts 
and  local  governments,  the  map  helps 
you  see  how  the  requests  fit  together  and 
whether  you’re  leveraging  your  grant  dol- 
lars to  the  greatest  extent.” 

If  coordination  of  effort  is  the  goal  of 
the  plan,  partnerships  are  the  means  to 
that  end.  Last  summer,  the  Department 
of  Environment  and  Natural  Resources 
( DENR)  announced  a strategic  partnership 
among  several  public  and  private  entities  — 
DENR,  the  N.C.  Department  ol  Transporta- 
tion (DOT)  and  the  Conservation  Trust  for 
North  Carolina,  a private  conservation  group 
representing  about  two  dozen  regional  land 
trusts.  Called  the  Ecosystem  Enhancement 
Program,  the  partnership  arose  out  of  a 
federal  mandate  to  provide  compensatory 
mitigation  for  road  construction  activities 
that  destroy  or  alter  wetlands.  Through  the 
program,  DOT  will  make  available  more 
than  $100  million  over  the  next  three  years 
for  local  land  trusts  to  acquire  lands  or  pro- 
tect them  through  conservation  easements. 
The  partnership  will  help  DOT  comply  with 
requirements  to  compensate  for  destroyed 
natural  wetlands  while  helping  the  Con- 
servation Trust  and  local  land  trusts  to  a 


huge  pot  of  money  for  conservation  efforts. 
And  One  North  Carolina  Naturally  will 
make  progress  toward  its  goal  to  protect 
more  than  1 million  acres  of  land  by  2010. 

In  effect,  DENR  acted  as  a matchmaker 
in  the  arrangement,  Ending  public  and  pri- 
vate partners  who  would  mutually  benefit 
and  protect  open  space  at  the  same  time. 
Two  other  examples  of  promising  public- 
private  partnerships  are  the  Onslow  Bight 
Forum  and  the  Sustainable  Sandhills  Ini- 
tiative. Both  programs  originated  from 
concerns  of  military  bases  about  creeping 
urbanism  around  their  boundaries,  which 
could  compromise  military  missions. 

The  Onslow  Bight  Forum,  centered  at 
Camp  Lejeune,  includes  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  U.S.  Forest  Service,  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  state  and  local  agencies, 
The  Nature  Conservancy  and  other  conser- 
vation groups.  Working  together,  the  con- 
servancy and  the  Marine  Corps  acquired 
2,500  acres  of  land  slated  for  a huge  residen- 
tial and  commercial  development  adjacent 
to  the  base.  The  acreage  was  transferred  to 
the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
for  inclusion  in  the  game  lands  system, 
ensuring  protection  of  the  open  lands.  In 
the  bargain,  the  Marines  gained  a restric- 
tive-use easement  on  the  property  prohibit- 
ing any  land  use  or  development  incompat- 
ible with  Marine  Corps  training. 

Similarly,  the  Sustainable  Sandhills 
Initiative,  begun  by  Fort  Bragg  and  DENR 


in  2003,  is  challenging  Sandhills  counties 
and  municipalities  to  develop  a sustainable 
vision  for  the  region  in  the  face  of  rapid 
growth  and  development. 

RHETORIC  AND  REALITY 

One  North  Carolina  Naturally ’s  recipe  sounds  1 1 
tasty,  but  the  proof  of  a good  recipe  is  in  the 
tasting.  Will  the  plan  do  what  it  promises? 

Proponents  of  ONCN  admit  it  has  two 
vulnerable  components  — funding  and 
regional  cooperation.  Adequate  funding  is 
critical  because  acquiring  and  protecting 
land  costs  money.  The  plan  mentions  sev- 
eral sources  of  funding,  mostly  the  various 
state  trust  funds  that  exist  already:  the  Clean 
Water  Management  Trust  Fund,  the  Farm- 
land Preservation  Trust  Fund,  the  Natural 
Heritage  Trust  Fund  and  the  Parks  and  Rec- 
reation Trust  Fund.  These  funds  have  been 
chiefly  responsible  for  several  spectacular 
land  acquisitions  in  the  past  decade. 

Yet  budgetary  cutbacks  in  2003  reduced 
the  Clean  Water  Management  Trust  Fund 
by  38  percent  from  its  original  statutory 
funding  schedule  and  eliminated  funding 
for  the  Farmland  Preservation  Trust  Fund,  i 
Future  funding  for  these  programs  doesn’t 
appear  any  brighter,  and  even  if  they  were 
fully  funded,  officials  say,  they  wouldn’t 
be  adequate  to  raise  the  $2  billion  needed 
to  achieve  the  plan’s  goal  of  protecting 
1 million  acres  of  open  space  by  2010.  Only 
228,000  acres  have  been  protected  so  far. 
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Another  challenge  is  getting  local  offi- 
cials to  do  the  kind  of  regional  planning 
called  for  in  the  plan.  Mapping  lands  already 
acquired  by  public  and  private  groups  is  one 
thing,  but  identifying  potential  open-space 
targets  can  make  some  local  officials  nerv- 
ous, especially  in  areas  where  zoning  is  con- 
troversial. ONCN  terms  such  targets  “future 
focus  areas”  and  considers  the  exercise  an 
essential  step  in  the  creation  of  regional  plans 
that  will  channel  economic  growth  and  pro- 
tect natural  landscapes.  Yet  sometimes  land- 
owners  consider  such  planning  to  be  the 
first  step  to  condemnation. 

“People  start  saying,  ‘Whose  land  is  that?’” 
says  Richard  Rogers,  director  of  DENR’s 
Office  of  Conservation  and  Community 
Affairs  and  administrative  head  of  One 
North  Carolina  Naturally.  “That’s  when  you 
step  back  and  say,  look,  this  is  a completely 
voluntary  program.  We’re  not  going  to  come 
in  and  condemn  your  property.  One  North 
Carolina  Naturally  is  an  exercise  in  planning.” 
Conservationists  have  generally  applauded 
One  North  Carolina  Naturally.  “The  main 
strength  of  the  plan  is  its  understanding  that 
basic  conservation  is  needed  now,  not  in  the 
next  decade,”  says  scientist  Doug  Rader  of 
Environmental  Defense,  a national  organ- 
ization with  state  offices  in  Raleigh.  “It  rec- 
ognizes that  to  meet  the  stewardship  obli- 
gation of  our  generation,  we  have  to  take 
the  bull  by  the  horns  now.” 

Sam  Pearsall,  director  of  science  with 
the  North  Carolina  chapter  of  The  Nature 
Conservancy,  agrees.  “There’s  a world  of 
conservation  to  do  out  there,  and  all  of  us 
working  independently  cannot  get  it  all 
done,”  he  says.  “Creating  some  kind  of 
mechanism  for  us  to  work  better  together 
would  be  a great  contribution.” 

Yet  some  conservationists  have  taken 
ONCN  to  task  for  what  they  consider  a 
“bits-and-pieces”  approach.  Dave  McNaught, 
a public  policy  analyst  with  Environmental 
Defense,  complains  that  the  plan  equates 
success  with  the  number  of  acres  acquired 
rather  than  the  larger  goal  of  protecting  bio- 
logical diversity  and  the  integrity  of  natural 
ecosystems.  “You  cannot  do  that  simply  with 
a patchwork  of  preserved  areas,”  he  says. 
“You’ve  got  to  link  them  so  that  all  of  the 
state’s  landscapes  contribute  to  long-term 
objectives  such  as  biodiversity  and  good 
water  quality.  You  have  to  manage  the  entire 
landscape,  not  just  pieces  of  it.” 

Environmental  Defense  has  issued  a con- 
servation plan  called  Horizon  2100,  which 


argues  for  more  aggressive  conservation  prac- 
tices for  protecting  nature  preserves,  restor- 
ing altered  natural  landscapes,  improving  air 
and  water  quality  and  planning  for  climate 
change.  (Editor’s  note:  Horizon  2100  will 
be  examined  in  the  third  part  of  this  series, 
in  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina,  June  2004.) 

Others  might  fault  ONCN  for  its  go- 
easy  approach  toward  population  growth 
and  its  lax  embrace  of  environmental  reg- 
ulation. Can  North  Carolina  really  grow  to 
16  million  people  by  the  year  2100,  as  some 
predict,  without  inevitably  compromising 
open  space,  biodiversity  and  water  quality? 
Supporters  of  One  North  Carolina  Naturally 
hope  that  Smart  Growth  initiatives  on  a 
local  and  regional  scale  will  channel  future 
growth  into  urbanized  areas  and  spare  the 
fragmentation  of  open  space.  To  many,  that 
is  simply  wishful  thinking. 

Regarding  regulations,  the  word  fails  to 
appear  in  ONCN’s  initial  draft,  and  officials 
downplay  the  need  for  stronger  regulations. 
“When  we  talk  about  conservation  on  pri- 
vate lands,  we’re  talking  about  assistance  and 
incentives,  not  regulatory  directives,”  Ross 
insists.  He  explains  that  while  the  regulatory 
approach  has  worked  especially  well  with 
large  polluters  such  as  factories,  regulations 
are  not  equipped  to  deal  with  the  smaller, 
more  numerous  polluters,  like  ourselves, 
with  our  cars,  lawn  fertilizers  and  runoff  from 
neighborhood  streets.  “There’s  not  enough 
money,  energy  or  authority  to  do  it  through 
a command-and-control  structure,”  he  says. 
“People  have  to  be  motivated  to  change  the 
way  they  live  their  lives  if  we’re  going  to  alter 
the  patterns  of  growth  and  consumption 
that  are  overstressing  the  environment.” 

Other  conservationists  are  reaching  the 
same  conclusion.  In  their  book,  “The  New 


One  strategy  to  combat  creeping  sub- 
urban sprawl  is  through  purchase  of 
protected  public  lands.  Below,  Bill  Ross, 
secretary  of  the  Department  of  Environ- 
ment and  Natural  Resources,  speaks  at 
the  dedication  of  the  Bird  Island  Coastal 
Reserve.  Once  slated  for  development, 
this  barrier  island  was  purchased  in 
2002  for  the  N.C  Coastal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem, managed  by  Ross’s  department. 


ONE  NORTH  CAROLINA  NATURALLY 


Economy  of  Nature,”  Gretchen  Daly  and 
Katherine  Ellison  suggest  that  conserva- 
tion won’t  survive  unless  it’s  a matter  of 
survival  and  profit  — an  appeal  to  self- 
interest  that  will  at  the  same  time  advance 
societal  interests  such  as  clean  water. 

To  others,  voluntary  incentives  and  profit 
motives  aren’t  enough.  “There’s  a tendency 
among  a lot  of  people  to  dismiss  the  impor- 
tance of  regulations  in  their  enthusiasm 
to  embrace  incentives,”  says  McNaught  of 
Environmental  Defense.  “The  reality  is  that 
you  need  all  of  those  strategies  [incentives 
and  regulations]  working  cohesively  to 
obtain  what  we  want  for  the  long-term 
environment  in  North  Carolina.” 

LEGACY  OF  TH  E VISION 

Despite  its  limitations,  there’s  something 
compelling  about  the  vision  set  forth  in  the 
plan.  It  has  identified  a central  problem' — the 
need  for  a bold  new  direction  in  conservation. 
Whether  ONCN  is  the  bold  step  that  is  need- 
ed may  be  subject  to  debate,  but  it  seems  to 
have  invigorated  regional  land-use  planning 
efforts.  And  that  may  well  be  its  main  legacy. 


Case  in  point:  the  Piedmont  Triad.  In  the 
fall  of  2002,  a delegation  of  One  North  Car- 
olina Naturally  officials  visited  eight  sites 
across  the  state  to  trumpet  the  plan  and 
encourage  the  development  of  regional  con- 
servation plans.  At  a meeting  in  Greensboro, 
in  one  of  the  most  rapidly  growing  areas  of  the 
state,  the  Piedmont  Triad  Council  of  Govern- 
ments (COG)  accepted  the  challenge.  It  held 
stakeholder  meetings  in  each  of  12  counties. 
The  council  then  worked  with  the  Piedmont 
Land  Conservancy  to  create  a regional  map 
of  current  open  space  and  future  focus 
areas,  highlighting  gaps  between  the  two. 

The  results  were  tremendously  helpful, 
says  senior  planner  Hanna  Cockburn  of  the 
Piedmont  Triad  COG.  “The  gap  analysis  we 
did  was  probably  the  most  interesting  por- 
tion of  the  whole  project.  We  asked  people 
to  focus  on  their  own  jurisdiction  so  we 
could  get  information  they  knew  best.  We 
compiled  it  using  G1S,  put  it  on  a map  and 
then  looked  at  it  on  a regional  scale.  Then 
we  said,  ‘OK,  what’s  missing?”’ 

Each  of  the  participating  counties  and 
municipalities  used  the  results  of  the  analy- 


sis as  a tool- — for  land-use  planning,  parks 
and  recreation,  greenways  and  other  plann- 
ing. “The  uses  for  this  collection  of  data 
are  really  varied,”  says  Cockburn.  “On  the 
regional  level  we ’re  looking  for  really  large- 
scale  projects  that  we  can  advocate  for.” 

If  more  regions  in  the  state  follow  the 
Triad’s  example,  it  might  be  enough  to 
allay  concerns  about  the  future  of  North 
Carolina’s  natural  landscapes.  It  might 
well  be  the  first  chapter  in  North  Carolina’s 
new  story,  one  in  which  regional  planning, 
energized  by  One  North  Carolina  Naturally, 
deals  effectively  with  haphazard  develop- 
ment and  provides  a coordinated  approach 
to  open-space  protection. 

As  Cockburn  puts  it:  “They  don’t  make 
any  more  land,  and  people  are  starting  to 
realize  that  if  we  don’t  intervene  at  some 
point,  all  of  the  open  space  we  value  will  be 
gone.  It  will  have  slipped  through  our  fin- 
gers, and  we  won’t  be  able  to  get  it  back.”  ^ 

Lawrence  S.  Earley  is  a former  editor  of 
Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  and  writes  on 
conservation  and  natural  history. 
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Future  Focus  Areas 

Municipal  Boundaries  (Pop.  >10,000)  and 
Urban  Areas  (Density  >=  person/sq.  mile) 

Agriculture 


Forest 


Lands  Managed  for  Open  Spaces 


Planners  working  to  identify  potential  natural  areas 
and  working  landscapes  (farms  and  forests)  rely  on  a 
storehouse  of  data  available  through  GIS  mapping. 


Source:  N.C.  Dept,  of  Environment  and  Natural  Resources 


Part  One  in  this  Conservation  Visions  series  examined  the  plans  of  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  (February  2004).  Part  Three  will  review  Horizon  2100, 
a report  initiated  by  Environmental  Defense  (June  2004). 
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1 A Ahen  Jay  Levine  saw  Wilson  Bay,  his  first  impression  was  that  it  was  a mess. 

I / I / Levine,  associate  professor  of  epidemiology  and  public  health  at  N.C.  State  University,  had 
W V been  asked  to  analyze  the  condition  of  the  bay — a cove  in  the  New  River  in  Onslow  County, 
lacksonville  residents  at  a series  of  community  forums  had  listed  cleaning  up  the  polluted  waterway  as  a 
priority.  Community  leaders  wondered  il  Levine  had  any  ideas  on  how  to  restore  the  bay’s  water  quality. 

After  studying  the  problem,  he  suggested  using  oysters.  “This  wasn’t  considered  a way  to  eliminate  all 
of  the  problems,”  Levine  said,  “but  just  to  kick-start  lire  process.” 

Levine  chose  the  bivalves  because  they  are  filter  feeders.  Oysters  take  in  water,  remove  the  food — 
plankton  and  detritus  in  the  form  of  dead  animal  and  plant  matter  — and  expel  the  filtered  water.  An 
adult  oyster  can  process  many  gallons  of  water  a day. 

Wilson  Bay’s  waters  are  brackish — a mixture  of  salt  and  fresh  water  — and  the  salinity  varies  with 
water  I low  and  rainfall.  It  attracts  both  freshwater  and  saltwater  creatures.  Once  the  recipient  of  effluent 
from  Jacksonville’s  wastewater  treatment  plant,  the  126-acre  bay  was  filthy  and  contaminated.  The 
treatment  portion  of  the  plant  failed,  and  incompletely  treated  sewage  was  discharged  into  the  bay.  Most 
aquatic  lile  died,  and  waterlowl  such  as  ducks,  geese,  cormorants,  loons  and  egrets  abandoned  the 
lifeless  water  for  better  feeding  grounds. 
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But  in  1998,  the  city  completed  and  began  operating  a more  efficient 
and  environmentally  friendly  land  application  system,  rendering  the  old 
wastewater  treatment  plant  obsolete.  The  old  plant  was  closed,  and  the  city 
council  considered  cleaning  up  the  bay. 

Enter  Levine,  who’d  just  returned  from  France,  where  he  worked  with  oyster 
and  clam  growers.  Levine  discovered  several  key  problems  with  the  bay,  not  the  least  of 
which  was  the  buildup  of  silt  and  waste  on  the  bottom.  Sludge  and  other  organic  material  pi  evented 
water  circulation.  That  in  turn  led  to  low  dissolved-oxygen  levels.  In  addition,  excessive  chemical  and 
organic  material  raised  the  fecal  colifortn  levels  in  the  bay — a process  known  as  eutiophication. 
Organisms  inhabiting  the  floor  of  the  bay  were  wiped  out,  causing  a domino  effect  up  the  food  chain. 
Soon,  most  forms  of  life  abandoned  the  bay. 

In  studies  funded  by  the  city  and  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  which  occupies  land  bordering  the  bay, 
other  contaminants  were  identified  as  petroleum  compounds.  The  compounds  were  traced  to  more  than 
400  creosote  columns  placed  in  the  water  by  the  military.  The  columns  were  removed. 

With  money  from  the  state’s  Clean  Water  Management  Trust  Fund,  the  first  plantings  of  oysters, 
clams  and  mussels  were  completed  in  1999.  Levine,  marine  biologist  Pat  Donovan-Potts  and  a group  of 


Once  considered  an  impos- 
sible scenario,  oysters  grow- 
ing in  Jacksonville’s  Wilson 
Bay  have  helped  to  improve 
water  quality  dramatically 
in  the  formerly  polluted 
urban  waterway. 
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Mesh  bags  containing  young 
oysters  are  pulled  from  the 
bottom  of  Wilson  Bay.  Onslow 
County  students  monitor  the 
planted  oysters  by  measur- 
ing and  weighing  the  bivalves 
to  determine  growth  rates. 
Cleaner  water  has  allowed  the 
return  of  predators  such  as  the 
brown  pelican  (opposite). 


volunteers  placed  the  bivalves  in  plastic  mesh  oys- 
ter bags,  which  allowed  the  oysters  to  grow  in  the 
oxygenated  upper  part  of  the  water  column  and 
made  it  easier  to  monitor  the  oysters'  growth.  And 
grow  they  did.  In  fact,  the  oysters  exceeded  biol- 
ogists’ expectations  and  put  to  rest  the  notion  that 
the  oysters  would  never  live  due  to  pollution  and 
changing  salinity  rates. 

That  early  success  had  another  positive  effect.  It 
persuaded  city  officials  to  look  at  other  remedies  — 
from  installing  aerators  to  increase  flow  and  help 
improve  oxygen  saturation  and  circulation,  to  restor- 
ing wetlands,  which  act  as  buffers  for  stormwater 
runoff.  The  results  were  encouraging. 

“Not  only  did  we  get  the  oysters  to  live,  but 
we  got  them  to  grow,  and  we  got  them  to  repro- 
duce. And  that’s  not  just  living,  that’s  surviving,” 
Donovan-Potts  said.  “We  were  going  to  a site,  and 
I just  knew  the  oysters  were  going  to  be  dead,  and 
they  not  only  weren’t  dead,  they  were  huge.  It  was 
a wonderful  moment.” 

What  made  the  moment  even  more  wonderful 
was  that  the  oysters  were  growing  because  they  were 
eating  phytoplankton,  bacteria  and  other  organic 
material  in  the  water  that  contributed  to  the  bay’s 
problems.  By  the  summer  of  2000,  the  benthic 
community — bottom-dwelling  organisms  — 
began  showing  signs  of  renewal.  And  that  led  to 
the  reestablishment  of  other  aquatic  creatures. 


“We’ve  found  fish  that  we  didn’t  find  seven 
years  before,  like  channel  catfish.  The  other  day  we 
caught  50  of  them,”  Donovan-Potts  said.  The  fish  are 
removed,  counted  and  returned  to  the  water.  Sub- 
sampling  has  also  yielded  mantis  shrimp,  black  drum  | 
and  sea  anemones,  as  well  as  red  drum,  flounder 
and  many  other  species.  And  the  fish  attract  birds. 

“American  coots,  all  kinds  of  mallards,  herons 
and  egrets  have  returned,”  Donovan-Potts  said.  “The  i 
biggest  thing,  though,  is  the  return  of  the  keystone 
species  — the  ospreys  and  eagles.  When  you  see 
them  fishing  in  the  bay,  the  top  predator  in  that 
habitat,  it  helps  maintain  the  quality  of  the  habitat.”  1 

Holistic  Approach 

As  some  birds  returned  to  the  bay  and  began 
nesting,  support  grew  not  only  for  restoring  what 
had  been  destroyed,  but  for  making  certain  it  didn’t 
happen  again.  Because  it  took  more  than  one  factor 
to  contaminate  the  bay  and  the  protective  wetlands, 
it  made  sense  to  take  a multilateral  approach  to  the 
project.  Wetlands  restoration  assumed  significant 
importance,  because  wetlands  not  only  act  as  a 
filter  around  the  bay  but  provide  habitats  to  many 
of  the  bay’s  animals. 

City  officials  hired  engineer  Thomas  Blue  to 
oversee  the  redevelopment  and  adaptive  reuse 
projects  encompassing  the  old  wastewater  treat- 
ment plant  and  the  area  surrounding  it.  Blue  was 
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charged  with  helping  to  restore  those  wetlands, 
making  sure  that  pollution  in  the  form  of  runoff 
didn’t  spill  into  the  bay. 

There  were  other  considerations.  In  the 
1940s,  a housing  development  was  built 
on  one  side  of  the  bay.  As  a result,  the  tidal 
marshes  surrounding  the  water  filled  with 
material  ranging  from  construction  debris 
to  dirt.  Blue  also  found  that  an  artificial 
cut-through  to  the  bay  had  joined  with  the 
buildup  of  sludge  to  reconfigure  the  water’s 
flow  pattern,  which  changed  its  ability  to 
handle  contaminants.  The  degraded  marsh- 
lands needed  protection  and  restoration. 

The  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  a 
consultant  on  the  project  since  its  incep- 
tion, financed  a study  to  assess  restoration 
of  the  entire  watershed.  In  the  fall  of  2003, 

$4.2  million  in  funding  was  approved  for 
Blue’s  projects,  which  incorporate  the  entire 
bay  watershed.  The  components  of  the  proj- 
ect are  interdependent;  the  objective  is  a self- 
sustaining  environment  that  will  protect  the 
water  in  the  bay. 

“This  is  a fully  integrated,  holistic  approach 
to  the  problem,”  Blue  said. 

He  is  building  what  he  calls  “mini,  natural  treat- 
ment plants”  using  bioswales  and  rain  gardens,  which 
are  earthen  depressions  that  slow  storm  water  so 
that  sediments  drop  out  and  excess  nutrients  can 
be  absorbed  by  plants.  He’s  also  working  with  city 
officials  to  redevelop  the  old  wastewater  plant  site, 
adding  a butterfly  park  and  recreational  space. 

The  city’s  goals  for  the  new  projects  are  straight- 
forward: improve  habitat  and  water  quality,  reduce 
erosion  and  flooding,  enhance  recreational  oppor- 
tunities and  improve  the  aesthetics  of  both  the 
water  and  the  land  around  it. 

“I  have  never  — and  I mean  never  — heard  of 
another  project  like  this  anywhere  in  the  nation,” 
Blue  said.  “It’s  astounding.” 


Urban  Water  Cleanup 


New  River 


Camp  Lejeune 


Onslow  County 


Source:  City  of  Jacksonville 


When  the  citizens  of  Jackson- 
ville realized  the  educational 
and  recreational  potential  of 
Wilson  Bay,  plans  expanded  for 
the  cleanup  project,  dubbed 
Sturgeon  City.  Teachers  hold  workshops  for  students 
on  bay  ecology  and  a planned  environmental  educa- 
tion center  will  spread  awareness  of  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  the  bay.  Yellow  circles  above  indicate 
locations  of  bivalve  plantings,  which  jumpstarted 
the  cleanup  operation. 


Keeping  History  from  Repeating 

One  of  the  most  ambitious  facets  of  the  initiative 
will  be  the  Sturgeon  City  Environmental  Education 
Center,  now  in  the  planning  stage.  The  concept  for 
Sturgeon  City  grew  from  a trip  Levine  made  to  the 
old  wastewater  treatment  plant.  After  looking  at 
the  site,  Levine  suggested  the  city  use  the  existing 
structures  to  house  an  aquarium  and  educational 
center.  The  center  was  named  after  a hsh  once  plen- 
tiful in  the  bay — one  the  city  hopes  will  return. 

Jeanne  Stanley,  a teacher,  is  serving  as  the  educa- 
tional coordinator  for  environmental  workshops 
that  revolve  around  the  work  being  done  to  the 
bay.  The  programs  take  elements  from  the  Wilson 
Bay  Initiative  and  weave  them  into  a hands-on 
approach  to  learning  science. 


Marine  biologist  Pat  Donovan- 
Potts  rakes  the  soil  inside  a 
bioswale  while  student  volun- 
teers seed  the  area.  The  bio- 
swale will  filter  stormwater 
runoff  that  flows  into  Wilson 
Bay.  Donovan-Potts  cleans  a 
hydrolab,  a device  that  period- 
ically records  water  conditions. 


Students  tour  the  facilities  during  field  trips  and 
participate  in  scientific  studies  and  fieldwork.  Par- 
ticipants are  exposed  to  benthic  sampling,  bivalve 
planting  and  monitoring,  boating  safety,  comparative 
anatomy,  use  of  scientific  equipment  and  finfish 
assessments.  They  may  learn  leadership  skills  in  sem- 
inars offered  through  the  institutes.  The  goal  isn’t 
simply  to  keep  Wilson  Bay  from  becoming  degraded 
again,  but  to  teach  kids  environmental  science. 

“We  can’t  preach  to  them,”  Stanley  said.  “People, 
especially  kids,  don’t  want  to  be  preached  to.  They 
come  out  and  see  the  bay  and  they  see  all  the  ani- 
mals and  it  gives  them.  . .” 

“A  sense  of  ownership,”  said  Donovan-Potts, 
finishing  the  sentence.  It  also  serves  as  a catalyst 
for  igniting  kids’  imaginations.  Hundreds  of  stu- 
dents have  been  through  the  programs  since  they 
began  in  1999.  Some  have  discovered  a new  affinity 
for  the  living  science  of  biology,  and  most  have 
gained  a better  appreciation  for  the  environment 
and  local  natural  habitats. 

Long  and  Winding  Road 

The  Wilson  Bay  Initiative  has  come  a long  way. 
Water  and  habitat  that  were  degraded  are  now 
showing  remarkable  signs  of  life.  And  current  city 
leadership  has  all  indications  of  continuing  the 
programs.  Blue  said  many  people  express  surprise 
that  Jacksonville,  a town  known  more  for  its  mil- 
itary ties  than  its  progressive  ecological  leanings, 
would  embark  on  such  an  inclusive  program.  “1 
explain  what  I’m  working  on  and  they  say,  ‘That’s 
in  Jacksonville?’  in  disbelief,”  Blue  said. 

So  far,  the  program  has  stayed  on  the  city’s 
books.  It's  not  hard  to  see  why.  The  initiative  has 
caught  the  eyes  and  wallets  of  both  government  and 
private  entities,  including  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  the  Clean  Water  Management  Trust  Fund.  Bill 
Holman,  the  trust  fund’s  executive  director,  said  an 


initial  grant  of  $572,000  got  the  project  rolling. 
Since  then,  savvy  fundraising,  combined  with  the 
irresistible  lure  of  being  part  of  an  innovative  and 
successful  program,  has  brought  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  outside  contributions.  Holman  said  his 
agency  bought  in  because  it  was  impressed  with 
the  city’s  ability  to  identify  its  problems  and 
develop  a strategy  for  resolving  them. 

Innovation  and  risk  have  been  part  of  the  Wilson 
Bay  Initiative  since  its  inception.  Even  the  scientists 
involved  in  the  project  weren’t  certain  what  would 
happen,  although  they  all  agree  that  nature  possesses 
the  tools  it  needs  to  heal  itself.  But  it  could  have  taken 
decades  before  the  natural  healing  process  returned 
the  bay  and  its  environs  to  their  previous,  unspoiled 
states.  The  initiative  simply  sped  up  the  process. 

That’s  not  to  say  there  weren’t  problems.  Natural 
setbacks  were  something  scientists  learned  to  expect 
and  cope  with.  This  past  year,  higher-than-normal 
rainfalls  drastically  reduced  the  salinity  of  the  bay, 
killing  the  planted  oysters. 

The  oysters  had  thrived  in  the  brackish  water  at 
very  low  salinities  previously  considered  lethal.  But 
when  more  than  30  inches  of  rain  fell  over  several 
months  and  diluted  the  bay,  rendering  its  water  almost 
totally  fresh,  the  bivalves  died.  Donovan-Potts  and 
Levine  shrug  their  shoulders  at  the  loss.  The  bay  is 
the  dividing  point  between  fresh  water  upstream 
and  saltwater  downstream,  and  wide  changes  in 
salinity  are  to  be  expected.  The  extent  and  dura- 
tion of  these  changes  are — like  many  things  in 
nature — unpredictable.  Salinity  changes  happen. 

Sunny  Tomorrow 

A fisherman  sits  in  his  small  boat,  pole  dangling  in 
the  water.  The  man  raises  his  hand  as  Tami  Dubois, 
a water  quality  technician  for  the  City  of  Jackson- 
ville, guides  a pontoon  boat  past  him.  She  mirrors 
his  greeting.  “Before,  people  who  lived  around  the 
bay  couldn’t  even  open  their  windows  because  it 
smelled  so  bad,”  Dubois  said.  “Now  they  go  to  the 
end  of  their  docks  and  fish.” 

Wilson  Bay’s  metamorphosis  isn’t  complete.  But 
it’s  getting  closer,  thanks  to  an  integrated  approach 
designed  not  only  to  correct  past  mistakes,  but  also 
to  prevent  their  repetition.  Where  will  the  initiative 
go?  Its  success  has  already  taken  it  beyond  the  bay 
and  into  surrounding  creeks  where,  it  is  hoped,  the 
cleaner  water  prompted  by  the  introduction  of  oysters, 
restored  wetlands  and  aerators  can  be  duplicated. 

Although  the  city  is  far  from  finished  with  its 
work,  it’s  made  great  strides:  Where  there  was 
once  only  a degraded  ecosystem,  there  is  now 
proof  that  the  system  works.  ^ 


Carole  Moore  is  a columnist  with  The  (Jacksonville ) 
Daily  News.  See  “Nature’s  Ways,  ” page  39,  for  more 
on  oysters  and  polluted  waters. 
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Now  they  go  to  the  end  of  their  docks  and  fish.' 

— Tami  Dubois,  water  quality  technician 
for  the  City  of  Jacksonville 


THE 

FOUR  INTREPID  EXPLORERS  ENGAGE  IN 

WILDEST  DAY 

A 24-HOUR  QUEST  TO  SPOT  (OR  HEAR) 

OF  THE  YEAR 

AS  MANY  ANIMALS  AS  POSSIBLE. 


WRITTEN  BY  JEFF  BEANE 
PHOTOGRAPHED  BY  TODD  PUSSER 
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THE  SUN  FINALLY  CAME  OUT  AROUND  7:30  AM.  ON  MAY  19,  BUT  BY  THEN  IT  MATTERED  LITTLE. 

Our  time  was  nearly  up.  In  the  still-cold  morning  light  1 trudged,  zombielike,  down  the  bank  of 
Pender  County’s  Ashes  Creek.  Maybe  I could  dip  a siren  or  some  new  fish  species.  We  always  seemed  to 
neglect  fishes  — catching  them  required  time  and  effort,  and  many  were  difficult  to  identify  alive.  We  had 
a rule  against  killing  anything  solely  for  identification’s  sake. 

I pulled  the  net  repeatedly  through  the  mucky,  thickly  vegetated  shallows.  Pirate  perch  on  the  first  dip. 
Then  a tadpole  madtom  and  Chologaster — a weird  little  swamp  fish.  We  strained  our  ears  for  birds. 
Despite  the  weather,  1 couldn’t  believe  we  were  missing  a wood  thrush  — surely  one  would  sing. 

More  dips  added  Everglades  pygmy  sunhsh,  and  that  was  all.  We  weren’t  going  to  make  our  goal  of  200 
species,  but  John,  Stephanie,  Todd  and  1 were  too  tired  to  care.  Considering  the  weather,  we’d  done  well. 
Having  driven  for  24  hours,  I harbored  doubts  about  lasting  another  three  back  to  Raleigh.  But  1 didn’t 
have  to  — golden-hearted  Stephanie  wrested  the  keys  from  me.  As  we  headed  up  N.C.  53  toward  1-40,  a 
song  sparrow  — a final,  dirt-common  species  that  the  weather  had  nearly  robbed  us  of — sang  from  a 
rural  yard:  our  165th  vertebrate  species.  Then  it  was  8 a.m.  Our  third  Wildathon  was  over. 

A Wildathon  is  Wake  Audubon’s  slant 
on  the  National  Audubon  Society’s  Birda- 
thon  — an  event  held  annually  by  Audubon 
chapters  nationwide.  Birdathons  are  fund- 
raisers, the  object  being  to  identify  as  many 
species  as  possible  in  24  hours.  Sponsors 
pledge  either  a per-species  amount  or  a flat 
donation.  Half  of  each  chapter’s  proceeds 
goes  to  National  Audubon  for  specific  con- 
servation projects  in  that  chapter’s  state; 
the  other  half  are  retained  by  the  chapter  for 
projects  of  its  choosing.  Each  year,  our 
chapter’s  national  portion  has  gone  toward 
management  funding  for  Audubon’s  Coastal 
Island  Sanctuaries.  Our  local  portion  has 
helped  fund  the  N.C.  Herpetological  Soci- 
ety’s Project  Bog  Turtle  (a  conservation 
initiative  targeting  protection  of  the  bog 
turtle  and  its  mountain  wetland  habitat) 
and  Project  Simus  (a  research  initiative, 
named  for  Heterodon  simus,  the  Southern 
hognose  snake,  focusing  on  declining 
Sandhills  reptiles). 

Wake  Audubon  began  participating 
in  the  event  in  2000.  With  a flair  for  the 
unconventional,  we  don’t  limit  ourselves  to 
birds.  Participants  may  count  butterflies, 
plants,  amphibians  or  any  other  organisms 
they  wish — provided  they  can  identify 
them.  Most  teams  count  only  birds  and 
spend  perhaps  six  to  12  hours  at  it.  But  the 
“24-Hour  Dream  Team”  takes  a more  self- 
abusive  approach.  We  have  24  hours,  so  we 
spend  them.  And  they  rank  among  the 
most  demanding,  challenging,  eagerly 
anticipated,  purely  enjoyable  hours  we 
experience  each  year. 


To  find  amphibians  and  reptiles, you  have  to  look  underneath  a lot 
of  objects  such  as  this  tin  panel.  Beane  flips  one  while  Finnegan 
and  Horton  look  on. 
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Davis  gets  an  up-close  and  personal  look 
at  a painted  turtle.  Aside  from  slow- 
moving  reptiles,  the  explorers  generally 
don't  handle  the  animals  they  list. 


Our  team  usually  consists  of  John 
Finnegan,  data  manager  for  the  N.C.  Natural 
Heritage  Program;  Stephanie  Horton,  envi- 
ronmental specialist  with  the  N.C.  Wetlands 
Protection  Program;  Bob  Davis,  recently 
retired  from  GlaxoSmithKline;  and  me,  the 
herpetology  collections  specialist  at  the  N.C. 
Museum  of  Natural  Sciences.  We  count  verte- 
brate species — fishes,  amphibians,  reptiles, 
birds  and  mammals.  All  native  vertebrates 
count.  Wild,  established  non-native  species 
(house  sparrows,  Norway  rats,  rainbow  trout) 
count.  Domestic  animals  (dogs,  horses,  chick- 
ens) do  not  count,  nor  do  captive  animals. 
Species  heard  but  not  seen  count.  Road  kills? 
You  bet.  Dead  specimens  count,  including 
“pieces  and  parts.”  Tracks,  nests  or  other 
“signs”  don’t  count  — we  must  hear  or  see 
at  least  some  portion  of  the  actual  animal. 


We ’re  permitted  to  go  any- 
where within  the  state  of 
North  Carolina.  Usually  we 
focus  on  the  southeastern 
Coastal  Plain,  where  the 
highest  biodiversity  occurs. 

Four  seems  an  ideal 
number  for  our  team,  and 
our  talents  are  complemen- 
tary. John  and  Stephanie 
are  good  birders  and 
all-around  naturalists. 
John  has  the  best  binoc- 
ulars and  a spotting  scope. 
Stephanie  is  list  keeper.  Bob, 
a notorious  nonbirder  and  turtle  fanatic, 
has  a talent  for  spotting  creatures  of  all 
kinds  and  has  been  known  to  bring  along 
a spinning  rod  under  guise  of  augmenting 
our  fish  list.  My  focus  is  usually  reptiles  and 
amphibians,  but  on  this  day  it’s  anything 
with  a backbone.  My  special  tasks  include 
identifying  obliterated  road  kills,  pushing 
the  other  team  members  past  their  limits 
and  compiling  the  final  results. 

Our  sponsors  appreciate  our  efforts, 
and  we  appreciate  their  often-creative 
pledges.  Some  offer  bonuses  for  things 
like  RC  Cola  bottles,  rebel  flags,  velvet 
Elvises  and  various  mythical  creatures. 

“You  guys  are  willing  to  go  out  there 
and  spend  the  whole  24  hours  and  give 
it  everything  you’ve  got,”  said  Environ- 
mental Defense  employee  Melody  Scott. 

“ That’s  why  I support  you  every  year.” 

But  what  she  and  all  the  others  don’t  nec- 
essarily need  to  know  is  that  we  enjoy  the 
event  so  much,  we  would  do  it  just  for  fun. 

The  weather  had  been  more  typical  of 
January  than  of  late  May  — unseasonably 


cold  and  rainy  for  virtually  the  entire 
24  hours.  Our  usual  teammate  Bob  Davis 
was  unavailable,  but  marine  biologist- 
photographer-naturalist  Todd  Pusser 
made  a great  substitute. 

We  began  at  8 a.m.  in  my  south  Wake 
County  yard.  It  had  rained  during  the 
night,  and  at  7 a.m.  the  sun  peeked  out 
briefly,  but  an  hour  later  the  sky  was  dark 
again,  and  the  clock  was  ticking.  We  ran 
through  the  common  species  in  my  yard: 
tufted  titmouse,  Carolina  wren.  Eastern 
towhee,  American  robin,  downy  wood- 
pecker. A dozen  other  birds.  Fowler’s  toad 
calling  from  across  the  road.  Pine  vole 
under  tin  in  the  backyard. 

We  hit  a few  more  local  spots  before 
heading  south.  Lake  Wheeler  produced  a 
snapping  turtle  and  more  birds,  including 
cliff  swallows  and  an  osprey  harassing  a 
bald  eagle.  It  began  to  rain.  Greenview  Pond 
yielded  red-breasted  mergansers,  green 
treefrogs,  Northern  cricket  frogs,  a road- 
killed  brown  snake  and  an  Eastern  narrow- 
mouth  toad.  Three  turtle  species  had  washed 
onto  the  concrete  below  the  pond  spillway. 
Pledge -wise,  turtles  were  our  most  valuable 
species,  but  we  would  not  see  one  basking 
all  day — it  would  be  a poor  day  for  reptiles 
(and  most  everything  else). 

We  headed  down  U.S.  1 toward  the  Sand- 
hills, hoping  to  lose  the  rain  and  adding, 
as  we  drove,  more  birds  and  what  I call 
the  “given  five”  mammals — Eastern  gray 
squirrel.  Eastern  cottontail,  raccoon,  opos- 
sum, white-tailed  deer  — as  road  kills.  We 
would  see  them  all  alive  before  it  was  over. 

We  scoped  the  Aberdeen  Hardee’s  for 
house  sparrows — all  Hardee’s  have  them  — 
and  I finally  saw  a single,  bedraggled  one. 


Southern  toad 


Eastern 
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Finnegan's  spotting  scope  helps  add  shore- 
birds  to  the  list. 

It  couldn’t  hurt  to  get  some  biscuits  while 
we  were  there.  A Cooper’s  hawk  sailed 
in  low  over  town. 

The  weather  had  set  in.  We  donned  rain 
gear  and  made  the  best  of  it.  Along  creek 
bottoms  we  listened  for  warblers  while  1 
dipped  dwarf  waterdog,  blue-spotted  sun- 
fish,  Eastern  mudminnow  and  banded 
pygmy  sunhsh.  We  turned  logs  and  picked 
through  trash  piles,  turning  up  ground 
skink,  Southeastern  hve-lined  skink,  six- 
lined  racerunner,  Eastern  newt.  A wooden 
pallet  sheltered  an  Eastern  kingsnake  — the 
only  live  snake  we  would  see  all  day.  Roads 
yielded  a live  box  turtle  and  a flattened 
house  mouse,  redbelly  snake,  rat  snake, 
corn  snake  and  copperhead.  Birds  were 
lying  low,  and  we  worked  hard  for  them, 
but  one  of  each  species  was  all  we  needed. 

Morning  and  afternoon  passed  in  a sort 
of  cold,  wet  blur.  We  worked  deeper  into 


the  Coastal  Plain,  scouring  roads,  hitting 
the  woods  periodically,  looking,  listening, 
rolling  logs,  getting  wet,  drying  out  as  best 
we  could  and  getting  wet  again. 

We  reached  the  coast  by  late  evening. 

A boost  for  the  bird  list:  brown  pelican, 
least  tern,  willet,  sanderling,  whimbrel, 
three  gull  species.  Todd  insisted  we  shiver 
on  the  deserted  Long  Beach  pier  until  we 
saw  bottlenose  dolphins.  Along  the  South- 
port  waterfront  a painted  bunting  sang, 
and  John’s  scope  scanned  Battery  Island’s 
shoreline:  American  oystercatcher,  white 
ibis,  snowy  egret.  We  gulped  some  fast 
food  and  made  ready  for  the  long  night. 

The  rain  tapered  off  after  dark,  and 
there  were  far  fewer  amphibians  out  than  I 
expected — perhaps  due  to  the  unseasonable 
cool.  We  worked  for  Eastern  spadefoot. 
Southern  toad,  squirrel  treefrog,  spring 
peeper,  Southern  cricket  frog,  green  frog, 
carpenter  frog.  A gray  fox  flashed  across  a 
Brunswick  County  road.  Beneath  a Bladen 
County  bridge:  Rahnesque’s  big-eared  bat! 
More  road  kills:  black  racer,  rough  green 
snake,  red  bat,  Northern  short-tailed  shrew, 
hispid  cotton  rat.  When  we  tired  of  rid- 
ing, we  got  out  and  listened  ( barred  owl, 
chuck-will’s-widow)  or  hunted  wetlands 
with  flashlights  (American  alligator,  bull- 
frog, Eastern  and  redhn  pickerels,  war- 
mouth,  lake  chubsucker,  longnose  gar). 
With  help  from  caffeinated  beverages  and 
chocolate-covered  coffee  beans,  we  made 
it  through  the  night. 

Daybreak  found  us  at  the  northeast 
Cape  Fear  River  boat  access.  The  dawn 
bird  chorus  was  less  impressive  than 
expected.  Still  missing  a prairie  warbler, 
we  drove  up  the  road  to  a likely  looking 


cutover,  and  one  sang  before  I could  slow 
down.  The  last  hour  is  always  the  hardest, 
and  you  already  know  how  that  went. 

We  ended  with  13  mammals,  105  birds, 
17  reptiles,  15  amphibians  and  15  fishes. 

We  had  driven  more  than  500  miles  through 
13  counties  and  raised  nearly  $2,000.  We 
were  burned  out,  and  it  would  take  us  a day 
or  two  to  recover. 

But  by  then,  we  were  already  thinking 
about  next  year’s  Wildathon.  ^ 


The  author  carefully  checks  his  dip  net 
for  aquatic  species.  Fewer  fish  appear 
on  the  Wildathon  list  because  they 
are  difficult  to  spot. 


HOWTO  GET  WILD 

To  learn  more  about  the  National 
Audubon  Society’s  Birdathon 
program,  call  1-800-647-B1RD  or 
visit  www.audubon.org/ 
bird /birdathon/. 

To  participate  in  a Birdathon 
or  Wildathon,  contact  your 
local  Audubon  chapter. 

To  sponsor  the  “24 -Hour  Dream 
Team,”  contact  Jeff  Beane  at 
(919)  733-7450,  ext.  754  or 
jeff.beane@ncmail.net. 


Jeff  Beane  is  a herpetologist  with  the  N.C. 
Museum  of  Natural  Sciences. 
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Spaniards  squeeze 
it,  and  turkeys  tear 
it  up.  This  tasty  little 
tuber  is  unknown  to 
most  people,  but  you 
can  plant  your  own 
to  attract  all  kinds 
of  wildlife. 


written  by  James  F.  Parneii 


Here’s  a brainteaser:  What  do  wild  turkeys  and  residents 
of  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  Spain  have  in  common? 
Stumped?  The  answer  is  that  they  all  love  chufa  (pro- 
nounced “CHOO-fa”).  They  can’t  get  enough  of  it. 

If  chufa  doesn’t  sound  familiar,  you  are  among  the  vast  majority 
that  has  never  heard  of  the  plant  or  its  tasty  little  edible  tubers. 
Well,  get  ready  to  join  the  informed  minority.  Not  only  does  chufa 
make  a refreshing  drink,  it  can  be  planted  in  food  plots  to  attract 
wildlife  like  an  ice  cream  truck  attracts  kids  on  a summer  day. 

Those  who  manage  property  for  turkeys  in  North  Carolina 
should  consider  making  chufa  a primary  component  of  their  food 
plot  plan.  Knowledgeable  turkey  hunters  already  think  of  chufa  as 
a turkey’s  favorite  candy. 

Chufa  (Cyperus  esculentus  variety  sativus)  is  a member  of 
the  sedge  family,  is  native  to  Africa  and  is  close  kin  to  nut  grass 
(C.  rotundus),  but  it  is  not  invasive  like  nut  grass.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  sativus  variety  of  cultivated  chufa  is  quite  differ- 
ent from  the  wild,  weedy  esculentus  type,  also  known  as  yellow 
nutsedge.  Cyperus  esculentus  var.  esculentus  is  a perennial  that  is 
one  of  the  world’s  most  noxious  weeds.  The  sativus  variety  is  an 
annual  that  must  be  replanted  each  year. 


The  Incredible,  Edible  Sedge 

The  edible  parts  of  the  chufa  plant  are  the  small,  peanut-sized 
tubers  that  grow  on  the  roots.  The  grassy,  above-ground  leaves 
are  not  eaten.  A single  plant  may  have  many  tubers,  each  loaded 
with  sugar,  carbohydrates,  oil,  fiber  and  protein.  These  tubers  are 
eagerly  consumed  by  many  wildlife  species  and  were  also  eaten 
by  country  boys  in  my  youth.  Farmers  in  the, South  once  planted 
chufa  to  fatten  hogs  and  to  improve  the  flavor  of  pork.  In  Spain 
and  Mexico,  the  popular  beverage  horchata  is  made  from  chufa, 
and  in  this  country,  dried  chufa  may  be  available  in  health  food 
stores.  The  taste  of  the  tuber  is  comparable  to  almonds,  coconut 
or  raw  peanuts. 

Deer,  raccoons,  feral  hogs,  waterfowl  and  other  wildlife  relish 
chufa,  but  turkeys  seem  to  go  crazy  for  it.  One  land  manager  in 
southeastern  North  Carolina  who  regularly  plants  chufa  to  attract 
and  hold  turkeys  on  his  property  said  that  chufa  is  like  a turkey 
magnet.  His  chufa  patches  are  regularly  visited  in  spring. 

When  turkeys  locate  the  plots  and 
Turkeys  love  to  eat  nutrition-  become  accustomed  to  this  new  food, 

packed  chufa  tubers,  which  are  they  will  learn  to  dig  for  the  tubers.  In 

known  in  Spain  as  tiger  nuts.  the  process,  they  excavate  bowl-shaped 


depressions  nearly  a yard 
in  diameter  and  several 
inches  deep.  The  food 
plot  will  he  pockmarked 
with  these  depressions, 
which  resemble  moon 
craters  or  perhaps  ter- 
restrial bluegill  beds.  Turkeys  will  visit  the 
plots  regularly  through  spring,  scratching 
out  new  depressions  and  revisiting  ones 
made  earlier  to  gorge  on  the  tubers. 

A turkey  gobbler  that  I killed  in  a chufa 
plot  in  the  spring  of  2003  had  a double  hand- 
ful of  tubers  in  his  crop.  (Hunting  turkeys 
over  planted  chufa  is  legal;  hunting  turkeys 
over  scattered  chufa  nuts  is  illegal.) 

During  spring,  other  wildlife  will  visit 
the  plots,  feeding  in  the  craters  made  by  the 
turkeys.  I have  watched  cardinals  and  other 
songbirds  forage  along  with  turkeys  in  these 
chufa  craters.  Other  wildlife  may  also  visit 
the  plots.  The  primary  function  of  food  plots 
is  to  concentrate  wildlife  for  viewing  or  har- 
vest, and  chufa  plantings  provide  food  in 
late  winter  and  early  spring — times  when 
native  foods  are  usually  less  plentiful  than 
in  summer  and  autumn. 

Turkeys  come  to  the  chufa  plots  primarily 
to  feed,  but  the  proximity  of  hens  and  toms 
leads  to  lots  of  interaction.  These  food  plots 
are  great  places  to  watch  gobblers  strut  and 
court  hens.  A ground  blind  placed  adjacent 
to  a chufa  plot  offers  an  excellent  opportu- 
nity to  observe  these  activities.  Turkeys 
often  move  to  chufa  plots  shortly  after  day- 
light, so  it  is  best  to  arrive  and  enter  a blind 
before  sunrise.  Birds  will  typically  feed  for 
as  little  as  a few  minutes  to  as  long  as  an 
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The  edible  tubers  grow  on  the  roots  of 
the  chufa  plant.  They  look  a bit  like 
peanuts,  but  chufa  is  not  a legume. 

hour  before  moving  on.  They  often  return 
several  times  during  the  day.  Chufa  plots  are 
also  great  places  to  watch  for  gobblers  during 
a spring  turkey  hunting  season,  because  the 
birds  are  usually  still  feeding  actively  in  the 
plots  when  turkey  season  begins. 

Grow  Your  Own  Wildlife  Banquet 

Chufa  can  be  planted  anytime  after  the  last 
frost  of  spring  until  about  100  days  before 
the  first  frost  of  fall.  Plots  planted  earlier  tend 
to  produce  higher  yields,  but  those  planted 
later  in  the  season  are  less  likely  to  be  over- 
grown with  grass  and  weeds.  Chufa  will  grow 
in  a variety  of  soil  types,  from  clay  to  sand. 
Production  of  tubers  is  said  to  be  highest  in 
moderately  to  well-drained  silty  clay  or  sandy 
loam  soils  and  poorest  in  coarse  sands. 

Because  chufa  does  not  compete  well 
with  grasses  and  weeds,  weed  control  is 
important.  Check  with  your  county  agri- 
cultural extension  agent  for  recommenda- 
tions on  appropriate  herbicides  and  the  tim- 
ing and  rate  of  application.  A soil  test  will 
give  you  the  best  indication  of  lime  and  fer- 
tilizer needs.  In  the  absence  of  a soil  test, 
the  N.C.  Division  of  Forest  Resources  sug- 
gests a soil  pH  of  between  5.5  and  7 for  best 
growth,  and  an  application  of  400  pounds 
of  10-10-10  fertilizer  per  acre. 

Chufa  is  grown  not  from  seeds  but  from 
the  planting  of  tubers.  These  can  be  pur- 
chased from  sellers  of  agricultural  seed. 


The  Pharaohs  Knew 
Chufa’s  Worth 

A native  African  plant,  chufa  grew  quite  well  in 
the  fertile  Nile  River  valley  of  Egypt  thousands  of 
years  ago.  Chufa  was  widely  used  as  a food  source 
in  ancient  Egypt  and  has  been  found  in  tombs  of 
the  pharaohs.  Arabs  introduced  chufa  to  Spain 
during  the  time  of  the  Moors,  sometime  between 
700  and  1200  A.D.  Over  the  years,  it  has  been 
used  as  an  aphrodisiac,  a diuretic  and  a cure  for 
indigestion  and  heartburn. 

Research  has  suggested  that  chufa  oil  could  be 
employed  as  a substitute  for  olive  oil.  It  could  also 
have  applications  as  an  ingredient  in  cosmetics, 
industrial  lubricants  and  diesel  fuel.  A lack  of 
modern  methods  for  harvesting  the  tubers  currently 
prevents  widespread  use  of  chufa  in  these  ways. 

Perhaps  because  it  has  been  domesticated  for 
so  long,  it  is  a plant  of  many  nicknames.  The 
tubers  are  called  earth  almonds,  ground  almonds, 
tiger  nuts,  ground  nuts,  rush  nuts  and  duck 
potatoes.  The  word  chufa  is  derived  from  the  Old 
Spanish  word  chufar,  which  means  "to  hiss  or 
laugh  at."  If  chufa  ever  is  recognized  for  its  true 
worth,  its  growers  and  refiners  could  be  laughing 
all  the  way  to  the  bank. 

— Greg  Jenkins 
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PLATE  CLXIX 

J.J.  Audubon  found  painted  bunt- 
ings offered  for  sale  in  19th-century 
London  and  Paris  that  were  likely 
captured  in  Louisiana.  The  group  that 
he  illustrated  for  “Birds  of  America” 
struck  him  as  particularly  quarrelsome: 
“They  may  be  observed  . . . pecking  and 
pulling  at  each  other's  feathers  with 
all  the  violence  and  animosity  to  which 
their  small  degree  of  strength  can  give 
effect. ...  A group  thus  occupied  I have 
attempted  to  represent  in  the  plate." 

N.C.  MUSEUM  OF  ART 
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Paul  Sykes  holds  a rainbow  in  his 
hand.  Staring  intently  at  the  feisty 
male  painted  bunting  he  clutches, 
he  says,  “I  need  an  orange,  indigo  and 
orange.”  His  wife,  Joan,  reaches  into  a 
tackle  box  and  hands  Sykes  several  color- 
ful metal  bands.  Using  modified  pliers,  he 
gingerly  fastens  an  aluminum  band  around 
the  bird’s  leg  while  the  agitated  bunting 
pecks  at  his  captor’s  fingers. 

Standing  next  to  Sykes,  I stare  at  the 
feathered  wonder.  With  its  brilliant  blue 
head,  red  eye  ring,  green  back  and  red  breast, 
the  bird  is  almost  indescribable.  No  won- 
der the  French  dubbed  the  painted  bunting 
nonpareil  meaning  “without  equal.”  Slightly 
smaller  than  a house  finch,  the  tiny  bunting 
fits  easily  in  Sykes’  hand.  It  seems  impossibly 
fragile,  and  I wonder  what  hardships  it  will 
encounter  in  its  short,  perilous  life. 

A wildlife  research  biologist  with  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey,  Sykes  spent  the  past  five 
summers  traveling  to  study  sites  along  the 
southeastern  coast  from  Florida  to  North 
Carolina,  capturing  and  banding  painted 
buntings  for  a study  sparked  by  disturbing 
data  from  the  Breeding  Bird  Survey.  Sykes 
says  trends  from  this  annual  volunteer- 
driven  survey  of  North  America’s  breed- 
ing birds  indicate  that  painted  bunting  pop- 
ulations have  been  in  a slow,  steady  decline 
since  the  inception  of  the  Breeding  Bird 
Survey  in  1966.  With  an  annual  decline 
ranging  from  2.7  to  4 percent,  the  painted 
bunting  is  on  the  National  Audubon 
Society’s  WatchList,  and  is  one  of  about 
100  land  birds  in  Canada,  the  United 


States  and  Mexico  on  a conti- 
nental Watch  List  maintained  by 
Partners  in  Flight,  an  internationa 
bird  conservation  partnership. 

Sykes  says  he  designed  the 
study  to  provide  important  base- 
line information  about  this  little- 
studied  species.  By  measuring  the 
annual  survival  rate  of  the  eastern  pop- 
ulation by  age,  class  and  sex,  he  will  help 
biologists  make  recommendations  for  the 
bird’s  management. 

From  1999  to  2003,  Sykes  captured 
and  banded  painted  buntings  at  40  sites  in 
Florida,  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas  (10  in 
each  state)  that  supported  large  breeding 
populations  of  the  species.  Painted  buntings 
usually  return  to  the  same  breeding  territory 
every  year,  making  it  possible  for  Sykes  to 
recapture  individual  birds  during  the  study 
period.  Because  he  needed  a large  sample, 
he  used  bird  feeders  to  lure  birds  to  the 
study  sites.  Sykes  credits  the  100  volunteers 
who  kept  the  feeders  stocked  with  white 
millet  with  making  the  study  possible. 

1 joined  the  Sykeses  at  Carolina  Beach 
State  Park  one  August  morning  before  dawn. 
The  couple  was  constructing  a temporary 
research  station  near  a maritime  thicket 
on  the  banks  of  the  Intracoastal  Waterway. 
After  setting  up  a card  table,  chairs  and  an 
umbrella,  they  erected  6-foot-high  mist 
nets  around  a green  metal  feeder  brimming 
with  seed.  As  the  early  morning  sun  began 
to  illuminate  the  marsh  and  biting  gnats 
descended  upon  the  observers,  painted 
buntings  began  to  light  on  the  feeder.  The 
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Paul  Sykes  has  banded  painted  buntings 
from  Florida  to  North  Carolina  to  mon- 
itor fluctuation  in  their  numbers.  He  and 
his  wife  Joan  prepare  a temporary  band- 
ing station  at  Carolina  Beach  (top  right). 
The  adult  male  painted  bunting  (below) 
bears  the  species’ signature  colors;  imma- 
ture males  resemble  the  yellowish-green 
female  (bottom  right). 

MASLOWSKJ  PHOTOGRAPHY 


couple  ran  toward  the  feeder  clapping  their 
hands,  causing  the  startled  birds  to  fly  into 
the  mist  nets.  They  carefully  untangled 
the  birds,  placed  them  in  cotton  bags  and 
brought  them  to  the  table. 

Sykes  examined  each  bird  and  recorded 
its  age  and  sex  along  with  its  band  combina- 
tion, if  it  had  previously  been  banded.  Both 
female  and  immature  painted  buntings  are 


yellowish-green,  so  if  Sykes  could  not  deter- 
mine their  sex,  he  took  a blood  sample  for 
later  analysis  in  a lab.  Unbanded  birds  were 
outfitted  on  both  legs  with  bands — a unique 
combination  of  colored  bands  and  a metal 
band  imprinted  with  a computer-generated 
number.  Sykes  was  exuberant  when  he  recap- 
tured a banded  bird;  these  birds  are  essential 
to  calculating  the  population’s  annual  sur- 
vival rate.  By  8:30  a. in.,  Sykes  had  netted  23 
painted  buntings,  but  as  the  temperature  and 
humidity  climbed,  new  arrivals  were  fewer. 


NATURAL  H ISTORY.  While  biologists 
like  Sykes  are  racing  to  unravel  some  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  painted  bunting,  there  is  one 
undisputed  fact:  It’s  a knockout.  Many  field 
guides  refer  to  the  male  painted  bunting  as 
North  America’s  showiest  songbird.  “The  col- 
ors on  a male  painted  bunting  are  so  strik- 
ing that  even  people  who  aren’t  birders  are 
impressed,”  Sykes  says.  “It’s  all  in  the  eye  of 
the  beholder,  but  they  certainly  are  gaudy  and 
tropical  looking,”  says  John  Fussell,  author  of 
“A  Birder’s  Guide  to  Coastal  North  Carolina.” 

One  of  approximately  200  species  of 
neotropical  migrants  — birds  that  breed 
in  North  America  and  winter  in  Central 
and  South  America  and  the  Caribbean  — 
painted  buntings  are  geographically  divided 
into  two  disjunct  populations. 

The  western  population  breeds  in 
Arkansas,  southern  Missouri,  west  through 
Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  southeastern  New 
Mexico  and  northeastern  Mexico;  it  winters 
in  western  and  southeastern  Mexico  and 
Central  America  north  of  Panama. 

The  eastern  population  breeds  in  a 
narrow  band  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
from  southeastern  North  Carolina  to 
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northeastern  Florida  and  winters  in  south- 
ern Florida,  Cuba  and  the  Bahamas.  Georgia 
and  South  Carolina  sea  islands  are  the  strong- 
hold of  the  eastern  population. 

Because  the  two  populations  do  not  over- 
lap and  have  different  migration  and  molting 
patterns,  ornithologists  are  initiating  DNA 
studies  to  determine  if  the  two  populations 
are  actually  different  species. 

Unlike  many  neotropical  migrants, 
eastern  painted  buntings  do  not  inhabit  the 
interior  of  unbroken  forests.  They  are  found 
most  often  in  maritime  shrub-scrub  habitat 
on  the  forest  edge.  In  North  Carolina,  painted 
buntings  nest  from  Carteret  County  south- 
ward on  barrier  islands  and  a narrow  strip 
of  the  mainland.  “You  typically  find  painted 
buntings  in  areas  with  lots  of  thick  overgrown 
shrubs  and  jungly  vines  next  to  estuaries,” 
says  Fussell.  “They  like  shrubby  areas  with 
lots  of  cover  and  a height  of  10  to  15  feet.” 

Painted  buntings  begin  arriving  on  the 
North  Carolina  coast  around  mid-April  every 
year.  If  you  are  in  the  right  habitat  from  late 
April  through  July,  you  can  often  spot  the 
fiercely  territorial  males  singing  lustily  from 
an  exposed  tree  limb.  These  diminutive 


WHY  THE  DECLINE?  Booming 
coastal  development  is  squeezing 
out  suitable  painted  bunting  nesting 
sites.  According  to  Partners  in  Flight, 
by  the  mid-1970s,  of  the  1.6  million 
acres  of  maritime  habitat  historically 
found  in  the  Southeast,  less  than  10 
percent  remained  in  forest.  “The  east- 
ern population  of  the  painted  bunting 
has  a very  restricted  range,  and  when 
you  combine  that  with  even  moderate 
habitat  loss  or  alteration,  that  spells 
trouble,”  says  Mark  Johns,  a wildlife 
biologist  with  the  N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  and  North 
Carolina  coordinator  for  Partners  in 
Flight.  “Natural  habitats  for  painted 
buntings  in  North  Carolina,  partic- 
ularly maritime  forest  and  scrub, 
have  declined  greatly  during  the  last 
20  to  25  years  due  to  development.” 

Habitat  destruction  is  not  the 
only  threat.  “Initially,  when  biol- 
ogists observed  the  decline  in 
painted  buntings,  we  focused  on 
habitat  loss.  But  now  there’s  a 
whole  host  of  other  things,  such  as 
free-roammg  cats — both  pet  and 
feral  — and  collisions  with  solid  objects  like 
cell  towers  and  buildings,”  Sykes  says. 

Painted  buntings  are  also  susceptible 
to  being  parasitized  by  the  brown-headed 
cowbird,  a species  that  prowls  edge  and 
fragmented  habitats  and  lays  its  eggs  in  the 
nests  of  other  species.  Because  cowbird 
chicks  are  typically  larger  and  grow  faster 
than  their  host’s  offspring,  they  often  dom- 
inate the  nest,  hogging  food  and  pushing 
other  chicks  out  of  the  nest. 

The  painted  bunting’s  legendary  beauty 
also  makes  it  vulnerable  to  a long-standing 
human  endeavor,  the  caged  bird  trade.  “About 
the  middle  of  April,  the  orange  groves  of  the 
lower  parts  of  Touisiana,  and  more  especially 
those  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  City  of 
New  Orleans,  are  abundantly  supplied  with 
this  beautiful  little  Finch,”  wrote  John  James 


Audubon  in  “Birds  of  America,”  first  pub- 
lished in  1840.  “But  no  sooner  does  it  make 
its  appearance  than  trap-cages  are  set,  and  a 
regular  business  is  commenced  in  the  market 
of  that  city.  . . .Few  vessels  leave  the  port  of 
New  Orleans  during  the  summer  months, 
without  taking  some  Painted  Finches,  and 
through  this  means  they  are  transported 
probably  to  all  parts  of  Europe.  I have  seen 
them  offered  for  sale  in  London  and  Paris.  . . .” 
Migratory  birds  in  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing the  painted  bunting,  are  protected  by  the 
Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act.  But  biologists  with 
the  Cornell  Lab  of  Ornithology  suggest  that 
trappers  take  thousands  of  painted  buntings 
from  their  wintering  grounds  in  Latin  America, 
including  Mexico  and  Cuba  (Eduardo  E.  Inigo- 
Elias  and  others,  “The  Danger  of  Beauty,” 
Birdscove.  summer  2002).  According  to  the 


finches  forage  on  the  ground,  often 
in  salt  marshes.  They  feed  mainly  on 
grass  seeds,  as  well  as  a variety  of 
insects  during  the  breeding  season. 
After  choosing  a nest  site  in  low, 
dense  vegetation,  the  female  weaves 
an  open,  cup-shaped  nest  of  grass, 
leaves  and  weeds  and  lays  three  to 
four  eggs.  Painted  buntings  may 
nest  two  or  three  times  in  a season. 
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TRENDS  IN  PAINTED 
BUNTING  POPULATIONS 
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research- 
ers, birds  are 
sold  not  only  in 
local  markets  but 
also  in  international  trade; 
buyers  in  the  Asian  and 
European  markets  may  pay  $70  a pair. 

Biologists  estimate  that  more  than  100,000 
painted  buntings  were  trapped  in  Mexico 
between  1984  and  2000,  an  average  of 
5,800  birds  annually.  Although  these  fig- 
ures are  daunting,  they  do  not  fully  repre- 
sent the  magnitude  of  the  problem  because 
they  do  not  include  the  illegal  bird  trade. 
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Source;  Sauer,  J.R.,  J.E.  Hines,  and  J.  Fallon.  2003.  The  North  American  Breeding 
Bird  Survey,  Results  and  Analysis  1966-2002.  Version  2003.1,  USGS,  Patuxent 
Wildlife  Research  Center,  Laurel,  Md. 


in  the  pet  bird  trade,”  says  Inigo-Elias.  “Some 
don’t  survive  the  capture,  and  if  they  do,  they 
are  then  passed  around  between  four  or  five 
different  people.  Estimates  from  other  spe- 
cies, like  parrots,  show  that  between  45  and 
48  percent  of  parrots  captured  for  the  trade 
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Eastern  painted  buntings  that  winter 
in  Cuba  are  also  coveted  as  cage  birds,  but 
because  the  United  States  and  Cuba  have 
no  diplomatic  relations,  biologists  are  hard- 
pressed  to  find  official  documentation  of 
Cuba’s  painted  bunting  trade.  “Every  Sunday 
there  is  an  open-air  bird  market  in  Havana,” 
says  Eduardo  Inigo-Elias.  “Eve  seen  up  to 
50  painted  buntings  at  this  market.  They  are 
trapped  in  Cuba  in  the  winter,  so  all  these 
birds  are  from  the  southeastern  population  in 
the  United  States.”  Inigo-Elias  reports  that 
trappers  place  captive  male  painted  buntings 
in  cages  and  use  them  as  decoys  to  lure  pugna- 
cious males,  which  swoop  into  the  cage-traps 
to  defend  their  territory  from  the  intruders. 

Based  on  anecdotal  evidence  and  infor- 
mation from  international  hireling  networks, 
Inigo-Elias  believes  that  many  of  the  painted 
buntings  from  the  eastern  population  are 
captured  in  Cuba  and  shipped  to  Spain  and 
Argentina,  where  they  are  sold,  if  they  sur- 
vive the  journey.  “There  is  a lot  of  mortality 


die.  I would  imagine  that  number  would 
be  even  higher  for  small  birds  such  as 
passerines  [perching  birds,  including 
the  painted  bunting] .” 

Conservationists 
believe  that  international 
efforts  could  help  stem 
the  trade.  The  Convention 
on  the  International  Trade 
in  Endangered  Species 
of  Wild  Fauna  and  Flora 
(CITES)  is  an  agreement 
between  national  gov- 
ernments that  monitors 
the  trade  in  endangered 
plants  and  animals  and 
offers  varying  degrees  of 
protection  to  more  than 
30,000  species.  “II  the 
painted  bunting  is  listed 
with  CITES,  then  coun- 
tries have  to  comply  with 
the  regulations  and  start 


documenting  its  exportation,”  says  Inigo- 
Elias.  “Although  the  painted  bunting  is  not 
listed  as  federally  endangered  in  the  United 
States,  it  perfectly  fulfills  the  requirements 
for  CITES  listing,  because  its  decline  is  so 
dramatic  and  the  trade  volume  is  growing.” 
Given  the  painted  bunting’s  peregrina- 
tions, conservationists  must  take  a global 
perspective  in  developing  strategies  for  pro- 
tecting this  species  that  travels  freely  across 
political  borders.  “Cooperation  with  groups 
and  individuals  who  are  studying  the  painted 
bunting  on  its  wintering  grounds  is  essential 
beyond  what  we  do  conservation-wise 
in  the  Southeast,”  says  Mark  Johns.  “We 


Data  from  the  North  American  Breeding  Bird  Survey  indi- 
cates a decline  in  both  eastern  and  western  populations 
of  painted  buntings  from  1966  to  2002.  Painted  buntings 
face  hazards  in  both  winter  and  summer  ranges,  including 
the  bulldozing  of  habitat  used  for  nesting  sites  in  North 
America  and  loss  of  adult  males  to  the  caged-bird  trade 
at  their  wintering  grounds. 
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Captive  painted  buntings  feed  the 
caged-bird  trade  in  Latin  America. 

At  left,  wild-caught  birds  are  for  sale 
at  a market  in  Mexico  City;  the  road- 
side hawk  perched  on  top  of  their  cages 
is  protected  from  the  trade.  Serious 
threats  at  painted  bunting  breeding 
sites  in  North  Carolina  and  the  South- 
east include  loss  of  coastal  habitat  and 
nest  parasitism  by  the  brown-headed 
cowbird  (below  right). 

Perhaps  the  painted  bunting  with  its  eye- 
candy  appeal  could  become  a poster  child 
for  less  glamorous  but  equally  beleaguered 
neotropical  migrants.  “It  can  be  hard  to  get 
people  excited  about  some  of  the  less  showy 
bird  species,”  says  Dave  Allen,  faunal  diver- 
sity supervisor  with  the  Wildlife  Commis- 
sion. “But  it’s  definitely  easy  to  get  people 
excited  about  a bird  like  the  painted  bunting.” 

By  11:30  that  August  morning,  Sykes  had 
captured  25  painted  buntings,  including  nine 
recaptures.  After  banding  one  particularly 
resplendent  male,  Sykes  held  the  bird  for  a 
moment  so  1 could  attempt  to  capture  it  on 
him.  1 noticed  that  Sykes,  a lifelong  birder  and 
bird  researcher  who  has  held  more  painted 
buntings  in  his  hand  than  just  about  anyone, 
still  gazed  at  the  bird  with  reverence.  Picture 
taken,  Sykes  casually  threw  his  arm  up  and 
released  the  bird,  which  flew  off  in  a flash  of 
color.  Looking  at  this  bird  in  the  hand  was 
a treat,  but  it  was  infinitely  more  satisfying 
to  watch  it  fly  off  with  the  gusto  of  a bird 
meant  to  stay  wild.  # 

Ida  Phillips  Lynch  is  a writer  and  project 
developer  with  Environmental  Media  Inc. 


WHERE  AM  I LIKELY  TO  SEE 
PAINTED  BUNTINGS  IN  NORTH 
CAROLINA? 


Painted  buntings  show  up  along  North  Carolina’s 
coastline  from  April  to  August.  Bald  Head 
Island  has  the  highest  population  of  painted 
buntings  in  the  state,  according  to  Walker 
C older,  deputy  director  of  Audubon  North 
Carolina.  As  many  as  35  to  40  breeding  pairs 
nest  on  the  island.  Check  the  trails  at  nearby 
Carolina  Beach  State  Park  and  Fort  Fisher  State 
Historic  Site  and  Fort  Fisher  State  Aquarium. 
Further  north,  try  Fort  Macon  State  Park  and 
Hammocks  Beach  State  Park,  around  the  ferry 
landing  and  on  the  island.  Painted  buntings 
are  frequently  sighted  on  the  West  Beaufort 
Road  near  the  Beaufort-Morehead  Airport.  The 
Wildlife  Commission  offers  spring  birding  field 
trips;  see  www.ncwildlife.org  for  a schedule. 


WHAT  CAN  1 DO  TO  HELP 
PROTECT  PAINTED  BUNTINGS? 


In  painted  bunting  territory,  landscape  with 
native  plants.  Don’t  mow  natural  grass  areas 
more  than  once  a year.  Keep  cats  indoors. 
Support  agencies  and  organizations  involved 
with  painted  bunting  monitoring  and  research 
such  as  the  faunal  diversity  program  of  the 
Wildlife  Commission. 

Other  web  sites  to  check  out: 

www.faculty.ncwc.edu/mbrooks/pif/ 

www.abcbirds.org/cats/ 


have  to  think  about  this  species  beyond  our 
boundaries  in  North  America,  even  more  so 
than  some  other  neotropical  migrants.” 
Biologists  from  public  and  private  conser- 
vation agencies  in  the  Southeast,  including 
the  Wildlife  Commission,  have  formed  a 
group  to  share  ideas  about  protecting  painted 
buntings  and  their  habitats.  It  is  hoped  that 
Sykes’  study  will  help  these  biologists  craft 
effective  strategies  by  pinpointing  the  trouble 
spots  for  the  painted  bunting.  Sykes  and  his 
colleagues  at  the  Patuxent  Wildlife  Research 
Center  will  analyze  his  held  data  and  calcu- 
li late  the  population’s  survival  rate  based  on 
the  number  of  banded  birds  that  he  recorded 
I during  the  five -year  study  period.  Sykes  hopes 
that  the  results  will  help  determine  whether 
mortality  is  spread  throughout  the  entire 
range  or  if  it’s  happening  primarily  on  the 
breeding  grounds  or  the  wintering  grounds. 


Keep  your  eyes  open  as  you  snoop 
the  out-of-doors  this  spring. 
Nature  is  full  of  interesting  tricks. 
Will  you  be  fooled? 


walkingstick: 

disguise 


Natures  April  Fools 


written  and  illustrated  by  Consie  Powell  / nature  activity  by  Anne  M.  Runyon 


Animals  have  evolved  a number  of  tricks  and  devices 
help  them  catch  prey  or  to  help  them  avoid  being  eaten 
Camouflage  and  mimicry  are  some  of  these 
special  survival  tricks. 

Animal  camouflage  employs  color,  pattern  or  % 
an  animal  hide  its  presence.  This  . 


bulb  fly: 
bumblebee 


shape  to  help 
may  aid  a predator  in  pursuing  its  prey  or  may 
help  prey  animals  hide  from  potential  predati 


Blend 


Many  camouflaged  animals  hide  themselves  by  blending  in  with  their  background 
An  animal  that  uses  disguise  may  actually  look  like  a specific  inedible  object: 
Walkingsticks  and  certain  caterpillars  look  like  twigs;  katydids  look  like 
leaves,  and  some  spiders  and  moths  even  look  like  bird  droppings. 

An  animal  that  has  concealing  coloration  matches  its  background  i 
when  it  is  holding  still.  Flatfish  are  mottled  and  blend  into  the  A 
‘sJf  BA  sand  in  which  they  hide;  bobwhites  and  ruffed  grouse  often  [ml 

have  earth-colored  speckles  that  hide  them  among  dead  j^R 
Elisa  leaves,  twigs  and  grass.  Jgp! 

'V  BSiSfSSI  A common  type  of  concealing  coloration  that  occurs  pW 

on  many  animals  — from  salamanders  to  mice  to  j 

birds  — is  counter-shading.  Seen  from  above  or  below,  ! 
brese  animals  blend  in.  A dark  topside  blends  with  the  H 
ground.  A light  underside  blends  with  the  sky.  From  the  vH 
side,  counter-shading  gives  an  animal  a uniform  ig 

/ blending  color  because  its  dark  back  is  illumi-  M 

^^S^nated  and  its  light  stomach  is  shaded. 


bobcat: 
it/ve  coloration 


American  woodcock 
concealing  coloration 
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Trying  to  Be  Invisible 

Animals  use  coloration  to  hide  themselves  in  other  ways.  Bobcats  and  killdeer  have 

bold  patterns  break  up  the  visible  body  outline  of  an 


IrJW  disruptive  coloration.  Stripes,  spots  or 
Hr  animal,  which  makes  it  much  harder  to  see. 

’ Sometimes  an  animal  does  not  naturally  blend  into  its  background,  so  it  will 

mask  itself  to  match  its  surroundings.  A caddisfly  larva  collects  materials  from  a* 
its  environment  to  construct  a concealing  case  in  which  it  hides  while  it  feeds. 

Spider  crabs  and  lichen  insects  actually  stick  bits  of  plant  material  onto  their 

bodies  and  blend  into  their  surroundings  as  they  move  from  place  to  place.  i r 


monarch 

butterfly: 

warning 

coloration 


Mimic  Me  v 

Ht  In  all  these  variations  of  camouflage,  an  animal  hides  by  its 

resemblance  to  its  background.  Other  animals  use  a different  type 
B of  deception:  They  mimic  other  living  organisms  that  a predator 
T|'«|  is  likely  to  avoid. 

A well-known  example  of  mimicry  is  the  viceroy  butterfly,  which  looks 
W very  similar  to  the  bad-tasting  monarch  butterfly.  Predators  that  have  had  the 
bad  experience  of  trying  to  eat  a monarch  will  avoid  a viceroy  without  / \ ^ 

even  trying  a taste. 


goldenrod  spider: 
concealing  coloration 


comma 

butterfly: 

disguise 


Leave  Me  Alone  i 

Many  foul-tasting  or  toxic  organisms  are  brightly 
colored  as  warning  to  potential  predators.  This 
w JP\  bright  coloration  is  also  seen  in  similar  animals 

iPWlk  that  are  harmless.  Yet  they  benefit  from  the  safety  the  warning  coloration 
s8b^kH|L  provides,  though  they  have  no  actual  deterrent  themselves. 

Warning  coloration  (or  warning  behavior,  in  some  cases)  which  is 
\ 1101  hacked  up  by  any  real  deterrent  is  called  Batesian  mimicry.  It  is 

1,  named  for  Henry  Walter  Bates  ( 1825-1892),  who  first  published  the 

‘ idea  that  certain  edible  butterflies  imitated  bad-tasting  butterflies 

and  thus  improved  their  chances  for  survival. 
wB&trt  Warning  coloration  may  mimic  other  things  besides  another 


drone  fly: 
honey  bee  mimic 


viceroy 

butterfly: 

mimic 
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WILD  NOTEBOOK 


Keep  Away  from  Me 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  people  and  other  animals  to  react  negatively  to  bees  and 
wasps.  The  reason  is  simple — we  do  not  want  to  get  stung.  But  when  we  hurry  away 
from  a “bee,”  chances  are  good  that  we  may  be  reacting  to  another  type  of  mimicry. 
Was  that  really  a bee  that  flew  past?  Or  was  it  a mimic? 

In  1878,  Fritz  Muller  found  that  if  different  unpalatable  species  look  the  same, 
then  a predator  cannot  distinguish  between  them.  It  recognizes  them  all  as  one 
type,  regardless  of  which  species  it  encountered  first.  Thus,  the  more  spe- 
cies that  use  a similar  warning,  the  smaller  the  number  of  losses  for  each 
species.  Mullerian  mimicry  is  seen  very  frequently  in  insects;  most 
bees  and  wasps  look  very  similar,  and  other  animals  readily  avoid  any 
of  them  without  making  an  effort  to  distinguish  which  is  which.  Batesian 
mimicry  is  also  seen  in  the  way  that  many  harmless  insects  look  and  sound 
much  like  their  stinging  counterparts.  As  a group,  all  buzzing,  beelike  insects 
are  generally  avoided. 


io  moth: 
eye spots 

Get  Outside 

Be  a sleuth.  Animals  are  hiding  in  plain  sight 
a lot  more  frequently  than  most  people 
realize.  Go  out  in  your  yard,  snoop 
slowly  and  carefully  and  see  how 
many  you  can  find.  Look 
for  insects  that  have 
the  same  color  as 
leaves  or  bark. 

Can  you  find  some 
that  mask  themselves 
by  attaching  bits  of  plant 
material  to  their  backs? 

Watch  for  a tufted  titmouse 
in  a bush  or  tree,  and  notice 
its  countershading.  Are  there 
any  bright-colored  critters  that 
are  using  warning  coloration? 

And  what  about  the  buzzing 
insects  you  hear  and  see?  How  many 
of  them  are  stinging  insects,  and  how 
many  have  fooled  you? 

Keep  a list  of  the  animals  you  see  and  how  they 
use  camouflage  and  mimicry.  Insects  that  use  camouflage  and  mimicry  are  often  more 
numerous  and  easier  to  see  than  other  types  of  animals,  but  be  on  the  lookout  for  mammals 
and  birds,  too.  Note  their  color,  shape,  where  you  saw  them  and  what  they  were  doing.  Then 
do  the  same  in  another  location,  at  a friend’s  or  relative’s  yard.  What  kinds  of  things  have  you 
found  that  are  similar?  What  kinds  of  things  are  different? 


yellowjacket  wasp 


geometric! 

caterpillar: 

disguise 


red  eft: 
warning 
coloration 


hover  fly: 
yellowjacket  mimic 
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deer  mouse: 
counter-shading 


Read  and  Find  Out 

• Animal  Camouflage:  A Closer  Look  by  Joyce  Powzyk,  Simon  & Schuster,  1990. 

• 1/1/hat  Are  Camouflage  and  Mimicry?  by  Bobbie  Kalman  and  John  Crossingham, 
Crabtree  Pub,  2001. 

In  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina: 

'“Looking for  Longleaf’by  Lawrence  S.  Earley,  August  1988. 

• "Temporary  Arrangements” by  Lawrence  S.  Earley,  August  1988. 
• "Ghosts  of  the  Pinelands”by  Garnet  Bass,  April  1992. 

• "Rethinking  Fire  and  Forests"by  Vic  Venters,  November  1992. 

Find  out  more  about  Project  WILD  Workshops  and  literature 
at  the  Wildlife  Commission's  Web  site  at  www.ncwildlife.org 


The  Disappearing  Owl 
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Needmore  Tract 
Permanently  Protected 


NCWRC 


After  extensive  negotiations,  the  State 
of  North  Carolina  has  purchased  the 
ecologically  important  Needmore  tract. 
The  4,467-acre  tract  along  the  Little  Ten- 
nessee River  will  be  managed  by  the  N.C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission  as  part  of 
its  game  lands  program. 

The  acquisition  of  the  property  was  a 
group  effort  by  several  entities,  including 
The  Nature  Conservancy,  which  raised 
$2  million  in  private  funds  toward  the 
project.  Other  groups  allocated  a total 
of  $17.6  million,  including  the  Clean 
Water  Management  Trust  Fund,  the  Eco- 
system Enhancement  Program,  the  Nat- 
ural Heritage  Trust  Fund  and  the  U.  S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 


The  conservation  community  has 
long  sought  to  protect  the  ecologically 
rich  property,  which  straddles  the  Little 
Tennessee  River  in  Swain  and  Macon 
counties.  Sandwiched  between  the 
Nantahala  and  Cowee  mountain  ranges, 
the  property  has  remained  pristine 
since  the  1930s.  The  governments  and 
citizens  of  the  two  counties  strongly 
supported  the  project. 

“To  complete  large  acquisition  pro- 
jects requires  good  teamwork  and 
cooperation,”  said  Wib  Owen,  section 
manager  for  the  Wildlife  Commission’s 
Division  of  Wildlile  Management. 
“That  is  exactly  what  occurred  during 
acquisition  of  the  Needmore  tract.” 


Belmont  Angler  Hooks  Record  Spotted  Bass 

Eric  Weir  ol  Belmont  received  a belated  Christmas  gift  on  Dec.  26  when  he  caught 
a state-record  spotted  bass  in  Lake  Norman.  Weir  hooked  the  bass,  which  weighed 
6 pounds,  5 ounces,  on  a plastic  worm.  The  hsh  measured  22  '/•+  inches  long  and  15  7/h  inches 
around.  “We  were  fishing  off  a little  point  in  about  13  lh  feel  of  water  when  1 caught  the  big 
one,”  Weir  said.  “My  buddy  hollered  to  me  from  the  back  of  the  boat  that  it  was  either  a carp 
or  a state  record  spot.  He  was  joking,  but  it  turned  out  to  be  true.” 

Weir  had  the  fish  weighed  at  Jones  Brothers  Supermarket  in  Mount  Holly,  and  the  catch 
was  certified  by  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  fisheries  biologists. 


Edited  by  Greg  Jenkins 

AT  HOME  WITH  WILDLIFE 


You  know  that  low  spot  in  your  yard 
where  rainwater  collects?  The  place 
where  mosquitoes  breed?  That’s  the 
spot.  Instead  of  attempting  to  fill  it  in 
or  grade  your  yard  for  runoff,  you  may 
want  to  consider  leaving  it  as  is,  but 
with  a little  improvement. 

Rain  gardens  are  shallow  depressions 
where  a variety  of  appealing  plants  can 
be  grown.  These  landscaping  features  can 
range  from  slight  dips  to  large  swales. 
Regardless  of  their  size,  they  benefit  the 
environment  tremendously  by  acting  as 
miniature  settling  basins  for  fertilizers  or 
herbicides  that  would  otherwise  wash  off 
your  yard  and  into  the  nearest  creek. 

Rain  gardens  are  best  located  near 
impermeable  surfaces  such  as  sidewalks, 
driveways  and  under  gutter  downspouts. 
Examples  of  plants  that  can  be  grown  in 
your  rain  garden  include  Joe  Pye  weed, 
blue  flag  iris,  pussy  willow  and  golden- 
rod.  And  of  course,  numerous  species 
of  wildlife  will  find  your  rain  garden 
just  marvelous. 

— Chris  Powell 
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orth  Carolina 
is  home  to  the 


country's  first  cul 


know1 


Angle 


r Breaks  Freshwater 
Drum  Record  Twice 


tivated  grape.  Italian 
explorer  Giovanni  da 
Verrazzano  found  | 

scuppernong  grapes 

growing  wild  in  the  Cape  fear  River  val- 
ley in  1524.  Explorers  under  the  command 
of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  wrote  in  1584  that 
the  North  Carolina  coast  was  "so  full  of 
grapes  as  the  very  beating  and  surge  of 
the  sea  overflowed  them  ...  In  all  the 
world,  the  like  abundance  is  not  to  be 
found.” In  1585,  grapes  partly  inspired  a 
classic  quote  from  Gov.  Ralph  Lane  about 


Talk  about  doubling  your  fun.  In 
December,  Kerr  Lake  yielded  two 
new  freshwater  drum  state  records  to 
Paul  Riggs  Jr.,  a Vance  County  angler. 
Riggs  caught  his  first  record-breaker, 
a 16 -pounder,  on  Dec.  21  using  a white 
crippled  shad  jigging  spoon  as  bait.  A 
week  later,  jigging  a white,  half-ounce 
Hopkins,  Riggs  broke  his  own  record 
when  he  reeled  in  a 17.8-pound  mon- 
ster measuring  31  V2  inches  long  and 
24  Vs  inches  around. 

“The  first  big  drum  came  from  the 
end  of  Mill  Creek,  way  on  down  near 
the  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  state 
line.  The  second  one  I caught  up  around 
Henderson  Point,”  Riggs  said.  “It  seems 
like  Kerr  is  really  doing  good,  and  for  the 
last  three  or  four  years,  the  fishing’s  been 
getting  better  and  better.” 

Riggs  said  his  big  drum  were  caught 
near  waters  40  to  50  feet  deep.  Both 
fish  were  weighed  on  certified  scales  at 
Bobcat’s  Lake  Country  Tackle  Unlimited 
in  Clarksville,  Va.,  and  were  verified 
by  biologists  with  the  N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission’s  Division  of 
Inland  Fisheries. 

“Since  October,  we’ve  been  catching 
a lot  of  fish  up  here  at  Kerr  Lake,”  Riggs 
said.  “We’ve  caught  stripers,  large- 
mouth,  walleye,  crappie,  perch,  white 
bass  and  some  big  catfish.  Every  one 
of  them  came  off  jigs.  Jigging  is  really 


the  way  to  catch  fish.” 

To  qualify  for  a state  record, 
anglers  must  have  caught  their 
fish  on  a hook  and  line,  must 
have  their  fish  weighed  on  a 
certified  scale  witnessed  by  one 
observer,  have  the  fish  positively 
identified  by  a qualified  expert 
from  the  Wildlife  Commission  and 
submit  an  application  with  a full,  side 
view  photo  of  the  fish.  For  a list  of  all 
freshwater  fish  state  records  in  North 
Carolina,  visit  the  commission’s  Web 
site,  www.ncwildlife.org. 


our  state:"We  have  discovered  the  main 
to  be  the  goodliest  soil  under  the  cope  of 
heaven,  so  abounding  with  . . .grapes  of 
such  greatness,  yet  wild,  as  France,  Spain, 
nor  Italy  hath  no  greater." 

Settlers  began  mak- 
ing wine  from 
wild  grapes 
in  the  1700s. 
Scuppernongs 
are  a variety 
of  muscadine 
grapes  with  a 
tough  skin  and 
a bronze-green  color. 

As  is  the  case  with  all  muscadines, 
scuppernong  grapes  do  not  grow  in  con- 
ventional bunches.  When  ripe,  they  can 
easily  be  shaken  from  the  vine. 


ON  PATROL 


P arly  last  September,  Area  Sgt.  Gary  Caulk 


received  a call  from  the  Richmond  County 
Sheriff’s  Department  about  a lost  hunter  who 
had  called  the  station  from  his  cell  phone  for 
help.  Caulk  called  the  hunter’s  phone  and 
determined  that  the  hunter  was  on  the  Pee 
Dee  Game  Land  in  Anson  County.  The  hunter 
told  Caulk  that  he  was  driving  a Porsche 
Boxster  and  his  cell  phone’s  battery  was  almost 
dead.  Caulk  told  the  man  to  turn  off  his  cell 
phone,  stay  where  he  was  and  wait  one  hour. 

Senior  Officer  Sterling  Welch  accompanied 
Caulk  to  the  game  land,  where  they  found  the 

hunter  in  his  car  20  yards  from  the  road  with  a bow  and  a deer  stand.  The  officers 
directed  the  man  back  to  the  road  after  citing  him  with  hunting  deer  out  of  season 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  JACKIE  PITTMAN 
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DENR  Preserved  Key  Natural  Areas  in  2003 


highest  peak  in  the  county  at  5,520 
feet  and  part  of  a range  of  amphibolite 
rock  mountains  that  support  rare  plant 
species  and  natural  communities. 

■ Almost  80  acres  along  the  Haw  River 
in  Guilford  and  Rockingham  counties 
for  the  newly  authorized  Haw  River 
State  Park. 

■ The  2,500-acre  Beck  tract  in  Onslow 
County  will  protect  Stones  Creek  and 
the  New  River.  The  acquisition  will 
become  part  of  the  Wildlife  Commis- 
sion’s game  lands  system  and  will  pre- 
vent encroachment  on  Camp  Lejeune. 

■ The  5,621-acre  Mingo  tract  in  Cald- 
well and  Wilkes  counties  will  protect 
a portion  of  the  headwaters  of  the 
Yadkin  River.  The  Wildlife  Commis- 
sion will  manage  the  property  as 
game  lands. 

The  efforts  are  key  parts  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Environment  and  Natural 
Resources’  One  North  Carolina  Naturally 
initiative  (related  article  on  page  4). 
The  program  focuses  on  coordinating 
a statewide  conservation  plan  with  pub- 
lic and  private  partners  and  landown- 
ers and  restoring  functional  ecosys- 
tems, biological  diversity  and  work- 
ing landscapes  through  the  commu- 
nity stewardship  of  important  land 
and  water  resources. 


Interior  Department  Backs  Off  OLF  Criticism 


The  federal  Department  of  the  Interior,  which  manages  the  nation’s  wildlife  refuges  through  its 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  bureau,  has  acquiesced  in  its  criticism  of  the  U.S.  Navy’s  selec- 
tion of  Washington  County  for  an  outlying  landing  field  (“Uproar,”  December  2003).  In  a February 
letter  to  the  Navy,  Interior  said  it  would  accept  the  OFF  plans.  The  statement  backs  away  from  the 
position  stated  in  a November  2003  letter  Irom  Interior  to  the  Navy  which  expressed  serious  con- 
cerns with  the  site  located  5 miles  from  Pocosin  Lakes  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 

The  November  letter  said  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  believed  the  Navy  had  underestimated 
impacts  to  large  wintering  populations  of  tundra  swans,  snow  geese  and  smaller  waterfowl  at  the 
refuge.  The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  wanted  the  Navy  to  find  another  site  for  the  landing  field. 
Interior  had  also  questioned  the  accuracy  of  the  Navy’s  projected  flight  patterns,  because  it  appeared 
that  aircraft  in  a holding  pattern  around  the  OLF  would  routinely  fly  over  the  refuge.  Although  it 
has  ceased  criticism,  Interior  said  it  still  has  reservations  about  potential  disturbance  to  wildlife. 

In  January,  the  Southern  Environmental  Law  Center  and  a lirm  representing  Washington  and 
Beaufort  counties  each  filed  a federal  civil  suit  to  stop  the  OLF 
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Several  key  natural  areas  in  North 
Carolina  received  permanent  pro- 
tection in  2003,  thanks  to  combined 
efforts  of  three  state  conservation  trust 
funds,  nonprofit  organizations  and  the 
new  Ecosystem  Enhancement  Program 
( EEP ).  The  N.C.  Clean  Water  Manage- 
ment Trust  Fund,  the  Natural  Heritage 
Trust  Fund  and  the  Parks  and  Recreation 
Trust  Fund  joined  with  EEP  and  private 
land  conservation  groups  across  the 
state  to  enable  the  N.C.  Department  of 
Environment  and  Natural  Resources  to 
save  some  of  the  state’s  most  pristine 
and  ecologically  significant  natural  areas 
from  development.  As  a result,  water 
quality  and  habitat  for  endangered  and 


threatened  species  will  be  protected 
permanently  and  more  recreational 
opportunities  will  be  available  to  the 
public.  Some  key  acquisitions  for  2003: 

■ The  Eno  Wilderness  property  and 
the  Poplar  Ridge  project  added  to 
Eno  River  State  Park.  At  815  acres, 

Eno  Wilderness  is  the  largest  single 
addition  to  the  park  and  will  increase 
its  size  by  nearly  33  percent.  The  151- 
acre  Poplar  Ridge  project  brings  the 
park  boundary  to  the  U.S.  70  bypass  in 
Hillsborough. 

■ The  1,204-acre  Elk  Knob  State 
Natural  Area  is  the  first  natural  area 
in  Watauga  County.  It  includes  the 


COMMISSION  SPOTLIGHT 


Don't  Release  Bait  Fish 
into  N.C.  Waters 


Anglers  who  release  bait  or  forage 
fish  into  their  favorite  fishing 
hole  in  hopes  of  improving  the  fishery 
may  be  doing  more  harm  than  good, 
say  biologists  with  the  N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission’s  Division  of 
Inland  Fisheries.  While  bait  or  forage 
fish  such  as  alewife,  blueback  herring, 
threadfin  and  gizzard  shad  form  a 
vital  link  in  the  food  chain  by  eating 
zooplankton  and  serving  as  food  for 
game  fishes,  they  can  create  problems. 
Alewife  and  blueback  herring  in  par- 
ticular can  have  negative 

impacts  on  game  fishes  by 

eating  their  eggs  and  fry,  and 
outcompeting  juvenile  and 
other  forage  fishes  for  food 
and  habitat. 

“Negative  effects  often  are 
felt  not  only  in  the  body  of 
water  where  bait  fishes  are 
introduced,  but  in  adjoining 
waters  where  they  can  easily 
migrate,”  said  Christian 
Waters,  the  division’s  Pied- 
mont research  coordinator. 
“Unfortunately,  once 
established,  these 
introduced  spe- 
cies are  nearly 
impossible  to 
eradicate  from 
a reservoir  or 
river  system.” 

Even  in  waters  where 
alewife  and  blueback  herring 
are  known  to  exist,  Waters  cautions 
against  augmenting  these  established 
populations  with  supplementary  stock- 
ings. Because  alewife  and  blueback 
herring  are  prolific  spawners,  supple- 
mental stockings  have  negligible  impacts 
on  the  overall  amount  of  food  available 
to  predatory  game  fish. 

“Although  anglers  may  have  the 
best  of  intentions,  they  can  never  stock 
enough  bait  fish  to  provide  an  ample 
food  supply  for  their  favorite  game 
fish  if  forage  is  limited,”  Waters  said. 
“Furthermore,  these  stockings  come 


Some  fishermen  think  they  are  improv- 
ing their  fishery  by  releasing  non-native 
forage  fish  into  inland  waters,  but  that 
action  may  result  in  disaster. 

with  real  risks,  such  as  introducing 
disease,  parasites  and  unwanted 
fish  species.” 

Many  bait  fish  introduc- 
tions occur  because  people 
believe  they  are  improving 
or  supporting  a recreational 
fishery.  Flowever,  these  intro- 
ductions rarely  lead  to  improve- 
ments in  fisheries.  Instead,  they  either 
fail  completely  or  result  in  unintended 
negative  consequences  that  far  exceed 
the  anticipated  benefits. 

“The  commission  conducts  stock- 
ings only  after  carefully  considering 
the  impacts  these  stocked  species  may 
have  on  the  existing  fish  community,” 
Waters  said.  “Furthermore,  trained 
fisheries  biologists  conduct  the  stock- 
ings, inspect  the  fishes  to  be  stocked 
and  evaluate  the  impacts.” 

For  more  information  on  aquatic 
exotic  species,  call  the  Division  of 
Inland  Fisheries  at  (919)  733-3633. 
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Outer  Banks  Center 
Takes  Shape 


The  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commis- 
sion is  working  toward  completion 
of  the  Outer  Banks  Center  for  Wildlife 
Education,  located  on  the  Currituck 
Sound  in  Corolla  between  the  historic 
Whalehead  Club  and  Currituck  Beach 
Lighthouse.  The  center  will  introduce 
visitors  to  the  waterfowl,  fish  and  boat- 
ing heritage  of  the  Currituck  region. 

The  5,500-square-foot  facility  will 
include  a 
reception 
area,  audi- 
torium, 
exhibit 
hall,  gift 
shop  and 
classroom. 

Shaped  like 
a horseshoe, 
the  gallery 
will  feature 
a sloping 
floor  that 
simulates 


Outer  Banks  Center 
for  Wildlife  Education 
Interpretive  Gallery 


a journey  from  shore  to  marsh  to  below 
sound  level  and  back  up  again.  Visitors 
will  view  a rare  antique  decoy  collection 
and  learn  about  the  Atlantic  Fly  way,  the 
heritage  of  Currituck  duck  hunting  clubs 
and  waterfowl  conservation.  The  gallery 
will  also  contain  an  aquarium  and  sink- 
box  duck  hunting  blind.  Staff  will  offer 
educational  kayak  trips  into  the  Currituck 
Sound  to  study  the  estuarine  ecosystem. 

Construction  of  the  building  should  be 
completed  this  summer.  An  opening  date 
for  the  center  has  not  been  set. 

The  Outer  Banks  Center  will  be  the 
second  of  the  Wildlife  Commission’s  three 
education  centers.  In  the  Piedmont,  the 
Centennial  Campus  Center  for  Wildlife 
Education  is  now  under  construction  on 
the  grounds  of  N.C.  State  University  in 
Raleigh.  It  is  scheduled  for  completion 
in  2005.  The  Pisgah  Center  for  Wildlife 
Education,  located  near  Brevard  in  the 
mountains,  opened  in  1998. 


CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


Saturday,  April  3 

Welcome  the  opening  of  paddling 
season  with  the  Spring  Splash  festival 
at  the  Nantahala  Outdoor  Center  in 
Bryson  City.  Activities,  food,  music 
and  more.  Visit  www.noc.com  or  call 
1-800-232-7238. 


Great  Smokies  Tops  List 
of  Polluted  Parks 


Sunday,  April  18 

Keep  watch  for  early  spring  migrants 
on  a guided  bird  walk  with  Chimney 
Rock  Park’s  ornithologist.  Call  1-800- 
277-9611  or  check  out  www.chimney 
rockpark.com. 

Saturday,  April  24 

■ Enjoy  crafts,  stories  for  preschoolers, 
classes  for  adults  and  kids,  games  and 
prizes,  bird-watching  and  a scavenger 
hunt  at  the  free  Songbird  Celebration 
festival  at  Blue  Jay  Point  County  Park 
in  Raleigh.  Call  D’Nise  Hefner  at 
(919)  870-4330  or  visit  www. 
wakegov.  com  / county/  parks. 

■ Participate  in  guided 
birding  tours,  bird-banding 
demonstrations  and  bird  box 
checks  during  the  Warbler  Watch 
at  Howell  Woods  Environmental 
Learning  Center  in  Johnston 
County.  Contact  James  Sasser  at 
(919)  938-0115. 

■ Celebrate  Earth  Day  by  learning  about 
diversity  in  the  natural  world  at  the 
Schiele  Museum  in  Gastonia.  Visit 
www.schielemuseum.org  or  call 
(704) 866-6919. 

Friday -Saturday,  April  30-May  1 

Enjoy  family  activities  and  events 
celebrating  trees  during  Arbor  Day 
weekend  at  the  N.C.  Arboretum  in 
Asheville.  Visit  www.ncarboretum.org 
or  call  (828)  665-2492. 

Check  with  the  contact  listed  for  confirmation 
of  information.  Items  for  listing  should  be 
conservation-oriented  and  should  be  submitted 
at  least  four  months  in  advance  togreg.jenkins 
@ncwildlife.org,  or  call  (919)  733-7123,  Ext.  264. 
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Great  Smoky  Mountains  National 
Park  recently  received  an  unwel- 
come distinction — that  of  most  polluted 
national  park  in  the  nation.  The  National 
Parks  Conservation  Association  also 
ranked  the  park  No.  4 on  its  list  of  10 
most  endangered  national  parks.  The 
park  has  been  on  the  group’s  endangered 
list  for  six  straight  years. 

Located  within  a day’s  drive  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  American  population, 
Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park 
is  the  most  visited  in  the  National  Park 
System  with  more  than  9 million  visitors 
annually.  It  generates  nearly  $1  billion 
into  the  economy.  It  preserves  a delicate 
ecosystem  of  rare  plants  and  wildlife 
as  well  as  historic  structures  represent- 
ing southern  Appalachian  culture. 
Inadequate  funding  jeopardizes  opera- 
tions designed  to  protect  the  park’s  nat- 
ural resources,  structures  and  visitors. 

Pressure  from  urban  encroachment 
plagues  the  park,  causing  a host  of 


problems.  Developers  and  road  builders 
continue  to  build  right  up  to  the  park 
boundary.  Chronic  air  pollution  from 
nearby  coal-hred  power  plants  and 
other  pollution  sources  damages  the 
spectacular  views  and  affects  the  health 
of  humans,  plants  and  animals  in  the 
park.  Ozone  pollution  rivals  that  of  Los 
Angeles.  Mountaintop  clouds  blanket- 
ing sensitive  spruce-fir  forests  can 
be  highly  acidic,  leading  to  nitrogen- 
saturated  soils. 

The  park  is  currently  developing  a 
management  plan  for  traffic -clogged 
areas.  Alternative  transportation  systems 
such  as  a park  shuttle  system  are  under 
consideration.  This  plan  will  address 
several  issues,  including  visitor  frustra- 
tion, air  pollution,  wildlife  disturbance 
and  increased  response  time  for  law 
enforcement  and  other  rangers. 

Virginia’s  Shenandoah  National  Park 
is  second  on  the  polluted  list  and  sev- 
enth on  the  endangered  list. 
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A Float  Plan  Makes 
Boating  Safer 


Now  that  boating  season  is  here  again, 
boaters  should  think  safety  before  ever 
taking  to  the  water.  One  easy  way  to  do  that  is 
to  file  a float  plan  before  leaving  home.  A float 
plan  is  a document  that  informs  others  where 
you  are  going  and  when  you  will  be  back. 

Leave  a copy  with  a friend,  relative  or  local  marina  before  heading  out  on  the  water. 

In  case  of  an  emergency  pertinent  information  will  he  right  at  their  fingertips  to  enable 
them  to  contact  the  Wildlife  Commission,  marine  police  or  Coast  Guard  with  necessary 
details.  A word  of  caution  — in  case  you're  delayed  and  it's  not  an  emergency,  inform 
(hose  with  your  float  plan,  and  be  sure  to  notify  them  when  you  return,  so  the  float  plan 
can  be  amended  and  an  unnecessary  and  costly  search  avoided. 

Play  it  safe  and  keep  a stack  of  float  plan  forms  on  hand.  See  a sample  float  plan  at 
http://www.uscgboating.org/safety/fed_reqs/lloatplan.pdf. 


How  can  an  oyster  help 

clean  up  a bay? 


NATURE  S WAYS 


sif: 


# 


written  by  Jay  Levine 
illustrated  by  David  Williams 


IF  AN  OVERLOAD  OF  ORGANIC  PARTICLES  accumulates  at  the 
bottom  of  a pond,  stream  or  bay,  decomposition  of  those  particles  may 
deplete  the  dissolved  oxygen  at  the  bottom.  Without  enough  oxygen, 
decomposers  shut  down  and  other  organisms  die  off.  Oysters  and  other 
bivalves  can  help  reduce  the  overload  by  removing  organic  material  from 
the  water  with  their  gills. 


The  gills  of  an  oyster  contain  tiny 
cilia  (hair-like  appendages)  that  filter 
bacteria,  detritus  and  algae  particles 
out  of  the  water.  Particles  picked  up 
by  the  gills  are  sorted  (1).  Organic 
particles  of  the  appropriate  size  are 
digested  and  converted  into  oyster 
tissue  (2).  Undigested  particles  are 
passed  out  as  pseudofeces  (3). 


bristleworm 


Polluted  ecosystems  generally  support  a smaller  number  of 
organisms.  Often  only  a few  pollution-tolerant  insects  and 
other  invertebrates  can  survive.  As  water  quality  improves, 
plants  and  animals  move  in  from  up  and  down  stream.  People 
return  to  enjoy  wildlife  watching,  fishing  and  walks  around 
the  shore. 
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OUR  NATURAL  H E RITA 


Harryps  Lake 

written  by  Jim  Dean 


“I  just  wish  I 
knew  how  it 
was  all  going 
to  turn  out,” 
Harry  said. 


For  about  20  years  beginning  in  the  early  1970s,  I 
was  a member  of  a small  fishing  club  near  Holly 
Springs.  Each  year.  I’d  write  Harry  Cornell  a modest 
check  for  the  annual  privilege  of  fishing  the  old  70-acre 
millpond  he  owned.  Harry’s  home  was  one  of  only 
two  that  overlooked  Bass  Lake,  and  Harry  cherished 

its  isolated  beauty.  Harry 
was  already  the  well- 
respected  chief  of  the 
Division  of  Inland  Fish- 
eries for  the  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission 
when  I came  to  work 
there  in  1969.  Under  his 
leadership,  North  Car- 
olina had  installed  the 
most  innovative  trout 
management  program 
in  the  nation,  placing 
"native”  and  “trophy” 
regulations  on  24  mountain  streams  to  enhance 
wild  trout  populations. 

Over  the  years,  Harry  and  1 fished  Bass  Lake 
together  occasionally,  sometimes  in  the  company 
of  Don  Curtis,  chief  of  the  Division  of  Enforcement. 
Both  Harry  and  Don  could  be  gruff  customers  at 
work,  but  they  were  avid  anglers,  and  their  crusty 
natures  mellowed  outside  the  agency’s  halls  — 
especially  on  the  serene  waters  of  Harry’s  lake. 

Bass  Lake  was  built  by  railroad  magnate  John  Mills 
in  1916  and,  like  many  old  millponds,  the  fishing 
could  be  challenging.  Crappie  fishing  was  good,  how- 
ever, and  we  also  caught  occasional  bass  up  to  about 
8 pounds,  along  with  some  big  chain  pickerel. 

Several  years  before  his  death  in  the  late  1980s, 
Harry  confided  that  he  wanted  to  find  some  way  to 
preserve  his  slice  of  heaven  for  future  generations. 

“1  can’t  imagine  Bass  Lake  ringed  with  develop- 
ment,” he  said.  “I’ve  decided  to  set  up  an  easement 
with  The  Nature  Conservancy” 

Bass  Lake  remained  virtually  unchanged  until 
1996,  when  Hurricane  Fran  washed  out  the  dam. 
Harry’s  family  was  unable  to  fund  restoration  and 
asked  Holly  Springs  if  the  town  had  an  interest  in  it. 
The  property  was  turned  over  to  Holly  Springs  and, 
with  80  percent  funding  from  the  state’s  Clean  Water 
Management  Trust  Fund,  the  dam  was  rebuilt.  Attor- 
ney Dick  Ellis,  who  owned  a fifth  of  the  property 
including  the  other  house,  generously  donated  his 
share  to  complete  the  transaction. 
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“We  want  it  to  remain  the  kind  of  natural  place 
Harry  would  have  liked,  but  a special  place  open  to 
the  public,”  said  Len  Bradley,  director  of  Holly  Springs 
Parks  and  Recreation.  “We’re  building  a trail  around 
the  lake,  installing  fish  habitat  and  spawning  struc- 
ture and  constructing  a retreat  and  education  center. 
If  possible,  we’d  like  to  rent  canoes  and  johnboats 
with  electric  motors,  and  we  hope  to  refill  the  lake 
by  this  spring  in  time  for  stocking.” 

Appropriately,  the  Wildlife  Commission  will  play 
a key  role  because  these  plans  mesh  perfectly  with 
the  Division  of  Inland  Fisheries’  Community  Fish- 
ing Program.  Aimed  at  kids,  this  program  provides 
places  to  fish  along  with  the  gear  and  instruction  to 
encourage  avid  future  fishermen.  Fisheries  biologist 
Roger  Jones  originally  hatched  the  idea  for  such  a 
program  in  1988,  and  it  was  first  tested  at  Oka  T. 
Hester  Pond  in  cooperation  with  Greensboro  Parks 
and  Recreation.  “We  wanted  to  prove  that  we  could 
enhance  fishing  on  small  public  lakes  with  various 
management  techniques,”  Jones  said. 

Fellow  biologist  Bill  Smith  spearheaded  the  initial 
demonstration  study,  and  Fred  Harris,  current  chief 
of  Inland  Fisheries,  was  so  impressed  that  he  expanded 
the  program  statewide.  It’s  been  highly  successful, 
and  there  are  now  44  sites  across  the  state  on  small 
public  lakes  or  streams. 

As  elsewhere,  the  Community  Fishing  Program 
will  work  with  Holly  Springs  to  restock  Bass  Lake 
with  largemouths,  bluegills  and  redear  sunhsh.  In 
addition,  9,000  10-  to  14-inch  channel  catfish  will 
be  stocked  initially — primarily  for  kids  to  catch — 
with  an  additional  1,500  more  catchable-sized  catfish 
stocked  each  month  from  April  through  September. 

The  commission  will  also  build  a handicapped- 
accessible  pier  and  install  fish  attractors.  Three  solar- 
powered  fish  feeders  and  gravel  spawning  beds  are 
also  planned.  The  Community  Fishing  Program  also 
loans  tackle  to  kids  who  don’t  own  rods  and  reels. 

It’s  a heckuva  neat  package,  one  that  combines 
the  preservation  of  unique  natural  spots  with  public 
recreation  and  special  advantages  for  children  who 
might  not  otherwise  get  an  opportunity  to  catch  fish. 

Harry  would  have  loved  it.  Even  after  he’d  made 
his  decision  to  protect  the  lake  from  development, 
he  occasionally  wondered  if  he’d  done  the  right 
thing.  He’d  stand  at  his  windows  looking  across 
the  water  and  fuss  quietly.  “I  just  wish  1 knew  how 
it  was  all  going  to  turn  out,”  he’d  say. 

Just  fine,  Harry. 


MELISSA  McGAW 


"My  time  in  the  outdoors  has  raised  my  self-confidence  and  increased 
my  knowledge.  Now  I do  not  only  fish  and  hunt , but  I am  an  angler , I am  a 
hunter,  and  I am  an  environmentalist 

— Christine  Thomas 
Founder,  Becoming  an  Outdoors  Woman  program 


OUTDOOR  MOMENT 


IN  TH  E MAY  ISSUE 


DAVID  LEE 


•4  WADING  BIRDS 

Herons,  egrets  and  a slew  of 
other  wading  birds  oblige 
outdoor  adventurers  looking 
for  wild  predators  in  action. 

RED  DRUM  REBOUND 
Fishermen  are  bringing  in 
bigger  red  drum,  the  result 
of  six  years  of  restrictions 
designed  to  increase 
populations  of  North 
Carolina’s  official  state 
saltwater  fish. 

LINVILLE  GORGE 
Open  vistas  and  quiet  solitude 
reward  those  willing  to 
venture  away  from  the  well- 
beaten  tracks  in  this  popular 
mountain  valley. 


find  us  on  the  web  at  www.ncwildlife.org 
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Under  a rain  of  star  trails,  the  aurora  borealis  frames  a 
view  of  Table  Rock  from  Wiseman’s  View  at  Linville  Gorge 

PHOTOGRAPH  BY  KEVIN  ADAMS. 
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A NEW  BEAT  FOR  RED  DRUM 
written  and  photographed  by  Joel  Arrington 

The  future  looks  promising  for  trophy  red  drum 
in  North  Carolina. 

DEEP  EXPERIENCE 
written  by  Greg  Jenkins 
photographed  by  Jody  Duggins 

Twenty-four  hours  in  Linville  Gorge  reveals  a 
beautiful,  rugged  wilderness  worth  visiting. 

THE  TURKEY  MASTER 
written  by  Jim  Casada 

Few  people  know  wild  turkey  biology  and  behavior 
better  than  Wayne  Bailey. 

WADING  BIRD  PRIMER 

written  by  David  S.  Lee 

North  Carolina  hosts  an  impressive  array  of  herons, 
egrets,  bitterns  and  ibises. 

DOUBLE  TAKE 

written  and  photographed  by  Gerald  Almy 

These  tandem  tactics  may  be  just  the  trick  to  boost 
your  fishing  pleasure. 
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Cover:  North  Carolina's  Outer  Banks  beckon  anglers  and  beachcombers  as  the 
water  warms  in  spring.  PHOTOGRAPH  BY  KELLY  CULPEPPER. 

Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  is  the  official  educational  publication  of  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  sound  conservation  of  North  Carolina's  wildlife 
and  other  interrelated  natural  resources  and  also  to  the  environment  we  share  with  them. 
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Who  can  resist  the  allure  of  salty  sea  air  after  rain  or  the  tug  of  a thin  line 
stretching  into  the  sea?  Author  Joel  Arrington  (“A  New  Beat  for  Red 
Drum”)  writes  with  clear  affection  for  such  times  in  pursuit  of  the  redhsh.  In  an 
earlier  article  for  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  (“Red  Drum  Then  and  Now,”  August 
1999),  Joel  wrote  about  the  decline  of  the  red  drum  fishery  in  the  state.  In  this 
issue  he  reports  on  the  result  of  restrictions  placed  on  red  drum  fishing  in  1997: 
good  evidence  of  some  increase  in  catch  sizes  of  red  drum  in  the  last  few  years. 
He  cautions  fellow  anglers  that  the  thrill  of  trophy 
fishing  comes  with  a solemn  responsibility  to  the 
fish.  Use  of  circle  hooks  and  other  sensible  meas- 
ures will  give  your  catch -and-release  trophy  fish 
a better  shot  at  a long,  productive  life  at  sea. 

At  times,  bureaucratic  regulations  take  a back  seat 
to  the  power  of  one  worker  who  inspires  a change  in 
wildlife  policy.  Jim  Casada,  assisted  by  associate  editor 
Greg  Jenkins,  takes  on  the  task  of  bringing  to  the  page 
the  life  of  hunter  and  biologist  Wayne  Bailey.  Folks  at 
the  Wildlife  Commission  recall  Bailey’s  feisty  West 
Virginia  personality — a mighty  influence  in  the  effort 
to  restore  North  Carolina’s  wild  turkey  population. 

Staff  photographer  Jody  Duggins  accompanied  Bailey 
during  this  winter’s  turkey  season.  Jody  came  away 
with  some  great  pictures,  and  Bailey,  at  86,  bagged  the  first  turkey. 

Finally,  Wildlife  changed  its  looks  with  the  last  issue — not  quite  a makeover, 
but  more  than  a haircut.  Most  of  you  thought  that  the  redesign  looks  good,  and 
more  important,  is  easier  to  read.  And  you  were  glad  to  know  that  Jim  Dean  is  still 
with  us,  only  in  a new  location.  Thanks  for  your  letters. 


Margaret  Martin 
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LETTERS  FROM  READERS 


Survey  is  a Good  Start 

It  was  a wonderful  idea  to  get  input  from  hunt- 
ers through  a survey.  I did  not  receive  one, 
but  I thought  the  idea  of  a one-buck  limit  or 
antler  restriction  would  be  great.  I feel  things 
are  headed  in  the  right  direction.  The  article 
"Going  Public”  ( Feb.  2004)  was  just  great.  I do 
have  one  question.  With  the  regulation  now 
with  a two-buck  limit  or  even  down  to  one,  do 
you  feel  if  the  penalties  were  much  stiffer,  more 
hunters  would  go  by  the  regulations,  checking 
deer  in  or  reporting  deer  and  only  taking  the 
amount  of  bucks  they  should?  I hear  people 
talk  about  how  they  don’t  go  by  the  rules,  and 
I even  know  of  some.  I thought  if  the  penal- 
ties and  fines  were  much,  much  more,  maybe 
a lot  would  hunt  like  they  should. 

Frank  Miller 
(address  withheld) 

Freshwater  Drum  Call 

For  the  third  time  in  the  past  two  years,  I've 
seen  a report  about  freshwater  drum,  most 
recently  in  February’s  Back  Porch  ("13-Pound 
Freshwater  Drum  is  New  State  Record").  I’m 
70  years  old  and  have  been  fishing  since  I was 
an  early  teenager,  but  I had  never  seen  or  heard 
of  a freshwater  drum  until  about  two  years  ago. 
I cut  out  the  article  back  then  and  showed  it 
to  experienced  fishermen  friends  and  they  had 
never  heard  of  one  either.  We  all  know  what  a 
saltwater  drum  is,  but  no  one  seems  to  know 


anything  about  a fresh- 
water drum.  I have  prob- 
ably too  many  books  on 
fishing  but  none  mentions 
a freshwater  drum. 

I'm  writing  to  suggest 
that  IMINC  publish  an 
article  about  the  fresh- 
water drum.  What  species 
offish  are  they?  What  are 
they  related  to?  Is  it  good 
to  eat?  Flow  do  you  catch 
it?  Does  anyone  fish  for 
them?  The  three  reports  I 
read,  it  seems  people  were  fishing  for  crappie 
or  bass  and  the  drum  just  came  along. 

In  the  meantime,  would  you  tell  me  about 
any  references  that  I can  look  at  to  learn  more 
about  this  fish?  Thank  you  for  your  assistance. 

William  R.  Cate 
Henderson 

Fisheries  biologist  Brian  McRae:  The  fresh- 
water drum  (Aplodinotus  grunniens)  is 
related  to  marine  drums  and  croakers.  Many 
anglers  consider  the  freshwater  drum  a rough 
fish,  but  it  is  sought  after  because  of  its 
fighting  abilities,  large  size  and  edible  flesh. 
Anglers  catch  freshwater  drum  with  both 
artificial  and  natural  bait.  This  species  occu- 
pies bottom  habitats  in  open  areas  of  warm 
and  sluggish  water.  Adults  feed  primarily  on 
insects,  crayfish,  fishes,  and  to  a lesser  extent, 
mollusks.  When  spawning,  males  use  their  gas 
bladders  to  produce  a “drumming"  sound. 


To  Hunt  or  Not  to  Hunt 

I am  not  myself  a hunter  and  lay  no  claim 
of  superiority  to  those  who  are.  For  me,  it’s 
a matter  of  personal  squeamishness.  But  Jim 
Dean  makes  some  excellent  observations  that 
cut  to  the  heart  of  meaningful  environmen- 
tal concern  (Birds  in  Boxes,  January  2004). 
For  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I was  moved  to 
reconsider  the  responsibility  of  my  choice 
not  to  hunt ...  and  I confess,  I found  my 
choice  wanting  in  integrity. 


I’m  wondering:  Can  I overcome  my  impulse 
to  shrink  from  the  realities  of  my  place  in  the 
food  chain  to  play  out  my  predatory  role  in  a 
humane  and  consistent  manner?  Invariably,  I 
ponder  the  generalized  application  of  Dean's 
principle  to  our  nation’s  population  so  as  to 
speculate  if  the  environment  could  sustain 
its  practice  on  a substantially  larger  scale.  But 
in  theory,  the  move  in  that  direction  would 
necessitate  adoption  of  new  agricultural,  wild- 
life and  land  management  practices  that  are 
precisely  the  ones  of  greater  appeal  to  me. 

It’s  this  sort  of  provocative  journalism 
that  makes  Wildlife  in  N.C.  an  invaluable 
asset  in  its  own  right.  For  that  and  for  hav- 
ing the  integrity  to  hunt  your  own  meals, 

I commend  you. 

P.  Andrew  Sleeth 
Chapel  Hill 


Sounding  Off  on  Dr.  Laura 

I was  disappointed  with  your  reference  to 
the  recommendation  of  using  Dr.  Laura's 
voice  as  a deterrent  to  deer  in  your  backyard 
("Unwelcome  Dinner  Guests,” Back  Porch, 
March  2004).  Your  magazine  is  not  an  appro- 
priate platform  for  unrelated  sociological 
opinions.  Shame  on  you.  Stick  to  the  facts 
and  forget  your  self-proclaimed  sarcastic  opin 
ions  in  your  articles.  Just  as  you  can  turn  off 
the  radio  if  you  choose  not  to  listen  to  her, 

I can  now  unsubscribe  to  your  words  too! 

Melissa  Luther 
Santa  Ana,  Calif. 

Chris  Powell  replies:  Four  fans  of  radio 
talk-show  celebrity  Dr.  Laura  took  issue 
with  my  column.  I suggested  that  one  way 
to  keep  deer  from  nibblingyour  landscap- 
ing is  to  broadcast  a radio  talk  show  on  low 
volume  — Dr.  Laura  being  my  example.  This 
was  not  meant  as  a cheap  shot  or  political 
commentary,  but  as  a lighthearted  nod  to 
the  doctor's  undeniable  presence  on  the  air- 
waves. I am  almost  certain  that  if  deer  are 
startled,  it  will  be  due  to  the  sound  of  her 
voice,  not  the  subject  of  her  program. 


Letters  should  be  sent  via  e-mail  to  letters@ncwildlife.org  or  through  regular  mail  to  Letters,  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  magazine,  1712  Mail  Service  Center,  Raleigh,  NC  27699-1712. 
Please  include  your  name,  address  and  daytime  phone  number.  Letters  chosen  for  publication  may  be  edited  for  clarity  and  length. 
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A New  Beat  for 


Docked  in  Ocracoke,  the  Rascal  prepares 
to  leave  for  a day  of  red  drum  fishing. 


Red  Drum 


written  and  photographed  by  Joel  Arrington 


The  future  looks  promising  for  trophy  red  drum  in  North  Carolina. 
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fter  persistent  weather,  the  winds 
finally  abated,  the  rain  stopped 
and  Capt.  Norman  Miller,  for  the 
first  time  in  days,  cranked  up  Rascal  at 
his  Ocracoke  dock.  In  a cloud  of  exhaust, 
Micou  Browne  and  Ken  DeBarth  took  my 
: gear  aboard,  and  Miller  cast  off.  Though 
our  expectations  were  high  that  April  day, 

( no  one  could  foresee  having  the  most  pro- 
| ductive  catch-and-release  trophy  red  drum 
I:  angling  any  of  us  had  ever  witnessed. 

Under  low,  dark  clouds  and  among  per- 
il sistent  patches  of  foam,  Miller  anchored 
ji  outside  an  inlet  bar  where  gentle  seas  broke. 
A cool,  onshore  wind  remained  from  the 
departing  front,  and  we  were  not  to  see 
blue  sky  the  entire  day.  Occasionally  a gull 
sailed  by  on  the  fresh  breeze  as  we  baited 
circle  hooks  with  cut  mullet  and  cast  them 
to  the  deeper  water  astern. 

The  better  part  of  an  hour  passed  before 
we  had  the  first  bite.  Browne  played  the  fish 
aggressively,  and  Miller,  serving  as  mate  as 
well  as  captain,  shortly  had  it  in  his  hands. 
It  was  a good  red  drum — 40  pounds  or 
more — but  not  up  to  the  standard  these 
experienced  anglers  consider  a trophy.  We 
tagged  and  released  it,  with  the  first  of  the 
exceptional  fish  yet  to  come. 

Two  reels  buzzed  at  once.  Browne  and 
DeBarth,  in  high  spirits,  bent  to  the  task 
while  the  two  fish  departed,  fortunately 
in  opposite  directions.  They  both  took  line 
against  tight  drags  on  stout  tackle.  Only 
a few  minutes  later,  Miller  bent  over  the 
gunwale  and  came  up  with  an  enormous 
drum.  He  laid  it  on  the  deck  and  went  for 
the  other  one  just  arriving,  reluctantly,  at 
the  boat.  Scales  revealed  that  each  of  the 
fish  weighed  in  excess  of  50  pounds.  They 
were  a remarkable  sight  for  anyone  who 
does  not  live  and  fish  most  months  of  the 
year  at  the  epicenter  of  abundant  trophy 
red  drum  in  North  America. 

Before  day’s  end,  Ocracoke  Inlet  would 
give  up  18  fish  better  than  40  pounds,  with 
three  more  than  50.  We  estimated  that 
more  than  800  pounds  of  fish  was  weighed, 
measured  and  tagged  that  spring  day  aboard 
the  Rascal.  It  was  a gratifying  accomplish- 
ment, given  that  the  red  drum  stock  has 
been  under  a recovery  plan  conducted  by 
the  N.C.  Division  of  Marine  Fisheries 
(DMF)  since  1997 — the  year  the  stock 
was  declared  overfished.  The  plan  limits 


harvest  to  immature  fish,  protecting  the 
spawning  stock  and  allowing  limited  com- 
mercial harvest  of  only  red  drum  caught 
incidentally  in  net  fisheries.  Last  summer 
the  Atlantic  States  Marine  Fisheries  Com- 
mission (ASMFC)  announced  that  coastal 
states  from  Maine  to  Florida  were  in  com- 
pliance with  its  red  drum  plan.  Louis 
Daniel,  the  Marine  Fisheries’  chief  archi- 
tect of  North  Carolina’s  version,  said  that 
because  the  state  is  in  compliance,  the 
stock  may  be  presumed  to  be  recovering. 

It  was  a welcome  and  long-awaited 
development,  but  we  will  not  know  with 
certainty  the  extent  of  the  red  drum  recov- 
ery until  a full-fledged  stock  assessment  is 
conducted  next  year.  The  evidence  so  far, 
though  mixed,  is  encouraging.  Some  anglers 
have  been  reporting  increased  abundance. 
Miller  reports  catching  more  fish  from  32  to 
40  inches  in  length.  The  DMF  staff  has  been 
seeing  increased  numbers  in  scientific  sam- 
pling. Awards  in  the  state  Salt  Water  Fishing 
Tournament  for  release  of  trophy-sized  fish 
have  reached  record  highs.  By  2002,  cita- 
tions were  running 
25  percent  above  the 
five-year  average,  due 
largely  to  develop- 
ment of  a new  fishery 
in  western  Pamlico 
Sound.  (At  press 
time,  the  DMF  had 
not  finished  com- 
piling 2003  citations.) 

But  Miller  says  the 
number  of  old  drum 
he  sees  at  Ocracoke 
Inlet  has  varied 
without  trend. 

As  effective  as  it 
appears  to  be,  the  red 
drum  management 
plan  has  been  contro- 
versial. Some  anglers 
complain  that  a dis- 
proportionate share 
of  the  necessary  sac- 
rifice in  harvest  has 
been  required  of 
them.  But  the  rules 
were  not  enacted 
entirely  against  their 
will.  Anglers,  by  not 
voicing  objection. 


have  supported  their  one-fish-per-day 
creel  limit,  reduced  from  five.  The  one 
drum  retained  must  be  between  18  and 
27  inches  long.  And  few  anglers  have 
objected  to  continued  commercial  sales 
from  a recovering  stock. 

North  Carolina  remains  among  the  few 
states  where  the  sale  of  red  drum  is  still 
permitted.  Other  than  North  Carolina,  only 
Mississippi  and  Virginia  reported  signifi- 
cant commercial  landings  in  2001.  That 
year.  North  Carolina  contributed,  from  a 
stock  declared  overfished,  84  percent  of 
the  red  drum  sold  in  America. 

Recreational  fisheries  are  another  matter. 
The  state  has  a reputation  to  uphold.  North 
Carolina  has  long  held  the  lion’s  share  of 
national  big-drum  angling  records.  Through 
2003,  the  state  boasted  16  out  of  a possible 


Capt.  Norman  Miller  weighs  a red  drum 
while  angler  Ken  DeBarth  takes  a read- 
ing. North  Carolina  is  known  for  catches 
of  large  red  drum. 


Take  Care  with 
Catch-and-Release 

• Use  circle  hooks  (shown  left)  to  reduce  gut 
hooking  and  fish  mortality. 

• Quickly  scoop  up  fish  into  a landing 
net  to  minimize  handling. 

• Keep  fish  immersed  in  water  and  gently 
remove  the  hook. 

• Use  wet  gloves,  cradle  the  fish  under  its 
belly  and  swirl  it  gently  in  the  water  to 
restore  breathing. 

• Keep  hands  away  from  the  gills. 

• Release  the  red  drum. 


Source:  N.C.  Division  of  Marine  Fisheries  and  N.C.  Sea  Grant 


Miller  (left)  and  angler  Micou  Browne 
admire  one  of  many  big  red  drum  caught 
near  an  inlet  bar.  North  Carolina  boasts 
16  out  of  the  20  International  Game  Fish 
Association  line-test  marks  for  red  drum. 


20  International  Game  Fish  Association 
line-test  marks.  In  the  mid-1990s,  a couple 
of  fish  from  Florida’s  Indian  River  Lagoon 
were  added  to  the  list,  but  the  basic  fact  is 
that  the  biggest  red  drum  come  from  the 
more  northerly  latitudes. 

Why  wouldn’t  Louisiana,  which  recre- 
ationally  harvests  more  red  drum  than  any 
other  state,  grow  them  just  as  large  as  North 
Carolina?  No  one  knows  for  sure,  but  some 
other  animals — bears,  for  example  — grow 
larger  in  the  more  northern  latitudes  of  their 
ranges.  Biologists  theorize  that  perhaps  the 
rigors  of  a colder  climate  select  for  larger 
size.  Drum  from  North  Carolina  north  are 
known  to  live  at  least  60  years,  possibly 
longer,  and  to  grow  to  more  than  90  pounds. 

“Fish,  like  your  bear  analogy,”  Daniel 
said,  “tend  to  be  larger  as  you  move  towards 
the  northern  extent  of  their  range.  Some 
speculate  that  this  is  simply  because  they 
can  swim  farther  than  their  smaller  counter- 
parts, while  others  suggest  it  may  be  due  to 
greater  cold  tolerance  due  to  larger  size. 

“If  this  hypothesis  holds  true,  one  might 
have  expected  to  see  even  larger  red  drum 
when  they  occurred  off  Rhode  Island.  It  is 
possible,  however,  and  I believe  likely,  that 
the  North  Carolina  region  has  always  been 
the  producer  area  for  the  mid-  Atlantic/ 
southern  New  England  [red  drum  stocks] , 


and  that  a restored  North  Carolina  popula- 
tion would  result  in  more  large,  older  fish 
that  would  seasonally  migrate  north  as  far 
as  they  have  historically.  I would  be  sur- 
prised if  there  were  over-wintering  or 
spawning  aggregations  of  red  drum  much 
north  of  North  Carolina.” 

Local  red  drum  indeed  grow  large,  but 
North  Carolina  has  some  catching  up  to 
do  in  terms  of  numbers  of  fish  released 
by  anglers.  While  leading  the  nation  in 
commercial  landings,  the  state  in  2002 
ranked  last  in  recreational  landings  from 
Virginia  to  Louisiana,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  state  ranked  second  in  total  saltwater 
fishing  trips  that  year.  As  red  drum  abun- 
dance decreased  over  the  years  and  har- 
vest restrictions  grew  more  severe,  North 
Carolina  drum  anglers  apparently  looked 
for  other  species.  Less  than  2 percent 
reported  in  a 2002  survey  that  they  tar- 
geted red  drum,  down  from  6 percent  in 
1993.  Compare  that  to  46  percent  recently 
in  Louisiana,  according  to  the  National 
Marine  Fisheries  Service. 

North  Carolina  anglers  appear  to  have 
contributed  to  the  recovery  by  releasing 
drum  when  their  populations  were  con- 
sidered low.  In  2002,  on  average,  more 
than  nine  of  every  10  fish  caught  were 
released.  Fortunately,  red  drum  are  hearty, 
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tolerating  catch-and-release  probably  as 
well  as  any  popular  recreational  species, 
and  much  better  than  most. 

A study  in  western  Pamlico  Sound  that 
held  captured  fish  in  pens  for  a few  days 
reported  good  survival  rates  unless  a fish 
was  hooked  so  that  it  bled  internally.  All 
the  lip-hooked  fish  survived.  The  study 
showed  that  16/0  circle  hooks  on  short 
leaders  resulted  in  reduced  chances  of 
deep-hooking.  The  overall  mortality  rate 
after  three  days  was  less  than  7 percent. 

More  than  half  the  anglers  who 
responded  to  a DMF  survey  last  year 
reported  that  they  always  use  circle 
hooks.  By  comparison,  a large-mesh 
gillnet  study  by  DMF  showed  33  percent 
mortality  for  released  red  drum.  A similar 
study  of  small-mesh  gillnets  showed  only 
3 percent  red  drum  mortality. 

Restoration  of  a depleted  red  drum  stock 
is  a long-term  project.  The  ASMFC  plan 
aims  for  restoration  of  the  historic  geogra- 
phic distribution  and  age  structure  of  red 
drum  populations.  The  commission  wants 
old  drum  restored  as  far  north  as  New 
England,  with  robust  populations  in  pre- 
vious hot  spots  such  as  Tong  Island  Sound 
and  Barnegat  Inlet,  N.  J. 

These  are  ambitious  goals  that  can  be 
accomplished  only  by  decades  of  conscien- 
tious harvest  restraint  while  the  population 
ages  and  the  number  of  old  fish  increases. 
The  red  drum  rebound  in  places  such  as 
Pamlico  Sound  raises  new  questions  and 
concerns.  Will  managers  in  every  state 
have  the  discipline  to  resist  demands  for 
relaxed  harvest  rules,  despite  what  should 
be  unprecedented  abundance? 

“I  predict  that  you'll  see  more  really 
large  red  drum  if  states  stay  the  course 
with  regard  to  harvest 
limitations,”  said 
Charlie  Wenner,  a 
biologist  with  the  S.C. 

Division  of  Marine 
Resources.  “The  more 
individuals  that  make 
it  into  adulthood,  the 
greater  the  probabil- 
ity that  some  will  live 
longer  and  grow  bigger. 

Generally,  the  first 
to  disappear  are  the 
larger,  older  fish. 

There  are  fewer  of 
them  to  begin  with, 
and  it  is  thought  that 


bigger  fish  are  more 
aggressive  feeders.  This 
would  make  them  more 
vulnerable  to  being  caught, 
which  probably  happened 
with  red  drum  along  the 
coast  when  there  were 
few  regulations. 

“Then  you  had  the  young 
being  hammered  in  the 
inshore  areas  by  both  com- 
mercial and  recreational 
fishermen,  so  you  have 
fewer  fish  surviving  to 
adulthood  while  you  are 
also  harvesting  the  adults. 

The  big  ones  are  old,  and 
it  will  take  time  for  the 
population  to  recover. 

When  it  does,  after  20  to 
40  years  there  will  be  more 
really  big  fish  available 
to  anglers.  If  we  go  for  a 
short  time,  then  relax 
the  regulations,  with  the 
increased  effort  on  this 
‘recovered’  species,  we 
will  be  right  back  where 
we  were.  Then  we  have 
to  start  all  over  again.” 

Many  in  the  manage- 
ment process  will  do  every- 
thing in  their  power  to 
avoid  that.  In  the  mean- 
time, at  Ocracoke  and 
Oregon  inlets,  in  Pamlico 
Sound  and  at  Cape  Fear,  anglers  this  spring 
see  improving  prospects.  Here  in  the  heart 
of  trophy  red  drum  country,  we  carry  an 
obligation  to  take  seriously  our  responsi- 
bility to  this  magnificent  species.  ^ 


Browne  holds  a red  drum  that  will 
be  weighed,  measured  and  released. 
Studies  have  shown  that  16/0  circle 
hooks  on  short  leaders  reduce  chances 
of  deep-hooking. 


Top  Five  Red  Drum  Line  Class  Records  in  North  Carolina 


Line 

Weight 

Place 

Date 

Angler 

2 1b 

41  lb  8 oz 

Ocracoke 

Nov.  15, 1995 

George  E.  Hogan  Jr. 

6 1b 

51  lb  8 oz 

Oriental 

Aug. 24, 1999 

Raleigh  Werking 

8 lb 

60  lb  8 oz 

Oregon  Inlet 

June  7, 1987 

Stuart  C.  Lee 

161b 

59  lb 

Ocracoke 

Nov.  1,1993 

William  B.  DuVal 

201b 

72  lb  7 oz 

Hatteras  Island 

Nov.  27, 1973 

Wayne  Plageman 

Source:  International  Came  Fish  Association 
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My  trip  to  Linville  Gorge  was  filled 

with  so  many  memorable  moments. 
I’m  hard-pressed  to  say  which  was 
my  favorite.  Was  it  hiking  down 
a rugged  trail  to  camp  near  the 
Linville  River?  Perhaps  it  was  taking  in  the 
remarkable  scenery  from  Wiseman's  View, 
where  I was  able  to  appreciate  fully  how 
rugged  the  gorge  is.  Or  maybe  it  was  the 
encounters  with  some  of  the  vast  array  of 
wildlife  that  lives  in  this  wilderness  area. 

Gift  shops,  golf  courses  and  new  homes 
are  popping  up  like  dandelions  all  over 
the  North  Carolina  mountains.  But  in  the 
gorge,  with  few  intrusions  from  the  out- 
side  world,  tee  times  and  souvenirs  seem 
far  away.  A haven  of  wild  splendor  in  the 
middle  of  rampant  development,  the 
Linville  Gorge  Wilderness  Area  might 
be  the  least-touristy  tourist  attraction  in 
the  state.  The  wilderness  hosts  thousands 
of  visitors  each  year.  However,  you  don't 
have  to  hike  very  far  to  find  solitude,  and 
the  gorge's  placid  beauty  charms  you  even 
if  you  are  in  a crowd. 

The  12-mile  gorge,  located  in  the  heart 
of  the  Pisgah  National  Forest,  is  geolog- 
ically like  a deep  scar  across  the  earth.  With 
Jonas  Ridge  to  the  east  and  Linville  Moun- 
tain to  the  west,  the  difference  in  elevation 
between  the  rim  and  the  Linville  River  below 
is  about  1,300  feet.  The  river  falls  more  than 
2,000  feet  as  it  runs  through  the  steep  chasm 
of  gneiss  and  quartzite  it  carved  out  over 
millions  of  years.  The  Cherokees  called  it 


The  view  looking  south  from  Wiseman’s 
View  takes  in  Table  Rock  and  a long 
stretch  of  the  gorge.  On  the  forest  floor, 
galax  (right)  and  yellow  fringed  orchid 
grow  wild.  The  exertion  of  rock  climbing 
inevitably  pays  off  with  sights  like  this 
one  from  the  east  face  of  Table  Rock. 
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Eeseeoh , meaning  “a  river  of  many  cliffs.” 
Because  the  terrain  was  so  unforgiving,  the 
gorge  was  a no-man’s  land  between  areas 
controlled  by  various  Indian  tribes. 

White  pioneers  were  fascinated  by  the 
beauty  of  the  river  valley,  but  their  expedi- 
tions were  sometimes  problematic.  In  1766, 
a roving  band  of  northern  Indians  killed  and 
scalped  explorer  William  Linville,  for  whom 
everything  nearby  seems  to  be  named.  When 
loggers  came  to  the  area  a century  ago,  they 
found  the  terrain  of  Linville  Gorge  far  too 
rugged  to  bring  equipment  in  or  haul  lumber 
out.  There  are  still  large  sections  of  virgin 
hardwood  forest  awaiting  agile  adventurers. 
The  thickly  wooded  character  of  the  gorge  is 
what  makes  the  nickname  “Grand  Canyon 
of  the  East”  inadequate.  The  real  Grand 
Canyon  is  beautiful  because  it  is  barren,  but 
Linville  Gorge  is  lovely  because  it  is  lush. 


The  gorge  is  perfect  for  weekend  trips 
because  you  can  hike  the  best  trails  and 
see  many  of  the  area’s  highlights  in  a cou- 
ple of  days.  Photographer  Jody  Duggins 
and  I spent  one  night  and  the  following 


day  in  the  gorge  in  the  middle  of  the  week. 
As  a first-time  visitor,  I was  blown  away  by 
how  much  we  were  able  to  see  in  24  hours. 
The  wildlife,  peace  and  quiet,  scenery  and 
challenging  hiking  made  for  an  experience 
1 long  to  savor  again  soon. 

Our  journey  began  at  5 p.m.  at  the  head 
of  the  Spence  Ridge  Trail,  perhaps  the  most 
popular  trail  in  the  Linville  Gorge  Wilder- 
ness. Our  backpacks  were  loaded  with 
just  the  gear  for  our  one-night  stay:  tent, 
sleeping  bag  and  pad,  change  of  clothes, 
rain  jacket,  flashlight,  toiletries  and  a few 
non-perishable  food  items.  Jody  also  car- 
ried a couple  of  cameras,  a few  lenses,  a 
flash  and  some  him. 

We  trekked  the  rocky,  rooty  path  as  it 
wound  down  the  side  of  the  gorge,  following 
and  occasionally  crossing  a clear  mountain 
stream.  Half  an  hour  later,  with  dusk  about 
90  minutes  away,  the  trail  appeared  to  end  at 
a formation  of  large  boulders  in  the  middle 
of  the  river.  Jody,  acting  as  my  tour  guide 
because  of  his  familiarity  with  the  area,  said 
there  once  was  a hand  line  over  the  river 
that  allowed  backpackers  to  scramble  over 
the  boulders,  hop  a section  of  the  river  with 


help  front  the  cable,  and  continue  on  the 
trail  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  gorge.  How- 
ever, there  was  no  sign  of  the  hand  line,  and 
the  boulders  were  our  destination  anyway. 

The  largest  of  the  rocks,  situated  right 
in  the  middle  of  the  river,  was  the  size  of  a 
two-car  garage  — about  30  feet  by  20  feet 
wide,  10  feet  tall  and  almost  perfectly  flat 
on  top.  It  was  a wonderful  campsite,  allow- 
ing plenty  of  room  for  our  two  small  tents 
set  up  well  away  from  the  fire,  which  we 
didn’t  have  to  worry  about  much  since  it 
was  burning  on  solid  rock  surrounded  by 
water.  The  experience  made  me  think  that 
if  I were  a 10 -year-old  on  this  trip  with  my 
dad,  this  might  have  been  the  coolest  thing 
I had  ever  done.  As  outdoor  experiences 
go,  it  wasn’t  far  off. 

Jody  and  I gathered  firewood  for  an  hour 
or  so,  making  sure  to  have  enough  to  last 
us  until  bedtime,  with  some  extra  for  break- 
fast, on  what  promised  to  be  a cool  night. 
We  got  the  fire  going  and  the  tents  set  up  by 
7 p.tn.,  and  it  was  time  for  a not-so-hearty 
dinner  of  crackers  and  granola  bars  (we 
devoured  a big  lunch  in  preparation  for  the 
hike).  While  we  munched,  perched  on  out- 
rocky  platform,  we  watched  tiny  trout  feast- 
ing on  some  sort  of  mayflies  or  stoneflies. 
As  the  swarms  of  ghostly,  bluish-white  flies 
touched  down  on  the  river,  the  fish  leapt  out 
of  the  water  to  nab  them. 

Around  8 o’clock,  the  stars  came  out, 
the  night  grew  cooler  and  the  campfire  felt 
nice.  I stared  at  the  dancing  flames,  writ- 
ing bad  poetry  about  how  the  fire  seemed 
friendly  and  evil  at  the  same  time,  how  it 
consumed  hungrily  and  without  prejudice 
— stuff  you  don’t  think  about  when  you’re 
home  on  the  couch  watching  “American 
Idol.”  It  didn’t  take  much  of  that  to  convince 
me  that  bedtime  was  imminent.  Before  I 
turned  in,  1 realized  that  we  were  so  far 
down  in  the  gorge,  the  only  hint  of  civiliza- 
tion we  could  see  was  airplanes  flying  over- 
head. And  with  their  roar  gently  drowned 
out  by  the  sound  of  the  flowing  river,  they 
might  as  well  have  been  shooting  stars. 


When  sunlight  finally  reached  the  bot- 
tom of  the  gorge  at  8 a.m.,  we  had  some 
breakfast,  doused  the  fire,  and  packed  up 
our  gear.  Because  it  was  entirely  uphill,  the 
hike  out  took  half  again  as  long  as  the  route 
down  — 45  minutes  up  compared  to  30  min- 
utes down.  Back  at  the  trailhead  parking  lot, 
we  tossed  our  gear  in  the  truck  and  made 
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the  20-minute  drive  to  Table  Rock  for  a little 
rock  climbing.  Toting  backpacks  full  of  rope, 
carabiners,  climbing  shoes  and  harnesses,  it 
took  us  an  hour  to  hike  and  scramble  up  to 
the  starting  point  of  the  oddly  named  Cave 
Route  (no  caves  to  be  found). 

This  medium-difficulty  climbing  route 
was  one  of  many  in  the  gorge  already  set 
up  with  bolts  that  enable  climbers  to  easily 
determine  their  path  and  clip  safety  ropes 
into  the  rock  as  they  ascend.  There  are 
dozens  of  other  routes  that  are  considered 
“traditional”  climbs,  meaning  that  you 
have  to  provide  any  pitons  or  other  protec- 
tive devices  you  might  need.  Novice  climb- 
ers and  experts  alike  will  find  something 
to  their  liking  in  Tinville  Gorge.  Because 
we  were  there  during  the  middle  of  the  week, 
we  saw  no  other  rock  climbers.  Weekends 
are  prime  time,  so  expect  to  share  routes 
or  wait  your  turn  then. 

After  a 40-foot  climb  up  the  relatively 
sheer  Cave  Route  that  took  us  above  the 
tree  line,  we  scrambled  up  several  more 
easy  rock  faces  before  we  reached  the  top 
of  Table  Rock.  The  most  prominent  geolog- 
ical feature  in  the  area.  Table  Rock  affords  a 
360-degree  view  of  the  wilderness  from  one 
of  the  highest  points  around  (3,909  feet). 
From  there,  you  can  see  Grandfather  Moun- 
tain, Hawksbill  Mountain,  Linville  Ridge 
and  Tinville  Mountain,  Little  Table  Rock 
and  a vast  section  of  the  gorge.  With  a lit- 
tle luck,  you  can  also  see  endangered  pere- 
grine falcons  dive-bombing  prey. 

By  midafternoon,  we  had  hiked  back 
down  to  the  parking  lot  below  Table  Rock 
and  were  headed  for  Kistler  Memorial 
Highway.  Whoever  named  the  road  a 
highway  certainly  had  a sense  of  humor; 
Kistler  Memorial  is  a rough,  rutted  dirt 
road  that  is  seldom  graded  and  requires 
a four-wheel-drive  vehicle  for  reliable 
passage  up  its  slope. 

However,  the  delights  along  the  high- 
way are  well  worth  the  effort.  Gene  Mauney 
and  other  friendly  folks  at  the  information 
cabin  will  give  you  the  skinny  on  the  best 
places  to  see  in  the  gorge.  Then  they  will 
send  you  merrily  on  your  way  up  Kistler,  a 
3.5-mile  drive  that  ends  at  Wiseman's  View. 

This  spectacular  overlook  seems  to  hang 
over  the  edge  of  the  gorge,  with  sheer  rock 
wall  below  plunging  hundreds  of  feet  straight 
down.  From  Wiseman’s  View,  named  for  a 
farmer  who  used  to  graze  his  cattle  near  the 
precipice,  you  can  get  a really  good  look  at 
the  length  of  the  gorge.  Standing  directly 


across  from  Table  Rock  and  Hawksbill,  you 
can  see  for  at  least  a mile  to  the  south  and 
half  a mile  to  the  north  as  the  river  winds 
through  the  wickedly  steep  valley.  It  is  a 
view  that  is  difficult  to  tire  of,  but  being 
intrepid  explorers,  Jody  and  I pushed  on. 

Our  final  stop  was  the  crown  jewel  atop 
the  gorge.  Linville  Falls  is  actually  the 
beginning  of  the  gorge, 
feeding  the  valley  with 
its  beautilul  cascades. 

The  upper  falls  is  a 
series  of  several  small 
drops  that  gather  in 
a large  pool  before 
swirling  down  a nat- 
ural aqueduct  to  the 
lower  falls,  a dramatic, 
picturesque  60-foot 
drop.  From  the  Erwin’s 
View  overlook,  which 
gives  a distant  glimpse 
of  the  falls  and  a great 
vantage  point  directly 
above  the  river,  Jody 
and  I saw  a great  blue  heron  glide  by  at  least 
100  feet  below  us.  Even  without  binoculars, 
we  could  see  sizeable  trout  swimming  in 
the  river  shallows.  Oh,  to  have  a fishing  pole 
and  400  feet  of  line. 

Our  24  hours  in  Linville  Gorge  com- 
plete, we  jumped  in  the  truck  to  leave  the 
wilderness.  Before  we  could  make  it  out, 
we  came  across  a great  horned  owl  enjoying 
dinner  in  the  middle  of  the  dirt  road.  The 
majestic  bird  took  off  as  we  approached, 
lighting  in  a tree  70  feet  off  the  road  until 
it  became  weary  of  our  prying  eyes  and 
headed  oil  into  the  dense  forest. 

Though  we  were  able  to  see  a lot  dur- 
ing our  day  in  Linville  Gorge,  there  are 
many  trails  we  did  not  explore.  Aside  from 
Spence  Ridge,  there  are  16  other  trails  that 
will  take  you  almost  anywhere  you  want 
to  go  in  the  gorge.  A map,  a compass,  a 
good  pair  of  hiking  boots  and  a physically 
fit  body  will  take  you  anywhere  else  you 
want  to  go  that  is  off  the  trails. 

Other  easily  accessible  sights  include  the 
Babel  Tower,  a 400-foot  rock  chimney  for- 
mation that  overlooks  the  river,  and  Sitting 
Bear,  a boulder  formation  that  resembles, 
well,  you  know.  There  are  a passel  of  climb- 
ing routes,  with  names  such  as  Mummy, 
Daddy,  the  North  Carolina  Wall  and  the 
Amphitheatre.  As  with  any  wilderness 
excursion,  plenty  ol  lime  spent  at  home 
planning,  provisioning  and  practicing  will 


Linville  Falls  (right)  is  stunning  when 
viewed  from  an  overlook  like  the  one 
below.  Just  as  captivating  is  the  diver- 
sity of  plants  found  in  the  gorge.  The 
Indian  pipe,  surprisingly  a member  of 
the  rhododendron  family,  flowers  from 
June  to  October. 


result  in  a positive  experience.  Consulting 
a good  guidebook  or  with  experts  at  a local 
outdoor  outfitter  will  pay  dividends  as  well. 
And  of  course,  it  would  be  worthwhile  to 
stop  by  the  Pisgah  Ranger  Station  in  Nebo 
or  the  Linville  Falls  Visitors  Center  at  mile- 
post 316.4  off  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway. 

Now  it’s  your  turn.  Get  prepared,  get 
out  there  and  see  how  deep  your  Linville 
Gorge  experience  can  be.  ^ 
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Linville  Gorge  Wilderness  Area 

Location:  Pisgah  National  Forest,  Burke  County, 
about  30  miles  northwest  of  Morganton  between 
U.S.  221  and  N.C. 181. 

Size:  12,002  acres. 

Access:  Open  year-round.  Automobile  use  is 
limited  to  certain  park  roads.  Bicycles  are  wel- 
come on  designated  trails.  No  motorized  use  of 
trails  is  permitted. 

Hunting:  Permitted  on  Pisgah  Game  Land,  which 
runs  the  length  of  the  gorge.  Deer,  bear,  squirrel, 
raccoon,  turkey  and  ruffed  grouse  in  season.  Consult 
the  2003-04  Came  Lands  publication  for  details. 

Fishing:  Allowed  in  the  Linville  River  and  sur- 
rounding creeks.  The  river  is  hatchery  supported, 
and  tributaries  are  designated  wild  trout  waters. 
Consult  the  2003-04  Inland  Fishing,  Hunting  and 
Trapping  Regulations  Digest  for  details. 

Camping:  Primitive  camping  only.  Free  permits 
are  required  on  weekends  and  holidays  from  May 
1 to  Oct.  31.  Walk-in  permits  for  the  current  week 
are  available  at  the  Linville  Gorge  Information 
Cabin  located  on  Kistler  Memorial  Highway,  from 
April  through  October,  seven  days  a week,  9 a.m. 
to  5 p.m.  Reservations  are  first  come,  first  served. 

For  permits,  contact 

District  Ranger,  U.S.  Forest  Service 

Route  1,  Box  110-A 

Nebo,  NC  28761 

(828)  652-2144 

Monday-Friday,  8 a.m. -4:30  p.m. 

Other  recreation:  Superb  hiking  and  backpack- 
ing on  39  miles  of  moderate  to  difficult  trails. 
Dozens  of  formations  offer  excellent  rock  climb- 
ing, often  on  preset  paths.  Numerous  types  of 
rocks  and  minerals  afford  good  rockhounding. 
Mountain  biking  is  highly  strenuous  on  dirt  and 
paved  roads.  In  late  summer,  locals  practice 
tracking  bears  with  their  dogs. 

Nongame  wildlife:  Hawks,  owls,  peregrine 
falcons,  vultures,  copperheads,  timber  rattlers 
and  much  more. 

Flora:  A diversity  of  plants,  rare  and  common, 
cover  the  gorge.  Rhododendrons,  mountain 
laurel,  orchids,  trilliums,  galax,  indigo,  choke- 
berry,  sand  myrtle,  locust,  yellow  root,  ninebark 
and  much  more. 

More  information:  Log  on  to  the  Linville 
Gorge  Wilderness  Area  Web  site  at  www. 
ncnatural.com/Resources/Adventure/Gorge/ 
Linville-Gorge.html,  or  call  (828)  652-2144. 
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The  Turkey  Master 

Few  people  know  wild  turkey  biology  and  behavior 
better  than  Wayne  Bailey. 

written  by  Jim  Casada 


Across  North  Carolina,  from  the  high  ridges  of 
Cherokee  County  to  the  hardwood  swamps 
inland  from  Currituck  Sound,  the  wild  gobbler 
sings  a Hallelujah  Chorus  to  greet  each  spring.  Wild  turkeys 
have  come  on  like  gangbusters  in  the  Tar  Heel  state,  which 
is  amazing  considering  that  two  generations  ago,  popula- 
tions of  America's  big  game  bird  were  sparse  in  the  state. 

Many  individuals  and  groups  have  been  a part  of  this 
grand  conservation  success  story,  including  dedicated 
hunters,  wildlife  biologists  from  the  N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission,  the  now-defunct  N.C.  Turkey 
Hunters  Association  and  the  National  Wild  Turkey  Fed- 
eration (NWTF).  But  one  individual  deserves  special  credit 
for  the  turkey’s  comeback.  That  person  is  Wayne  Bailey. 

Bailey  was  the  Wildlife  Commission’s  lead  turkey 
biologist  during  the  1970s,  a critical  decade  for  the  wild 
turkey.  Wildlife  biologists  believe  that  his  efforts,  especially 
the  trapping  and  transferring  of  wild  birds  and  the  sus- 
pension of  the  winter  turkey  season,  were  directly  respon- 
sible for  the  restoration  of  the  species.  Confident  in  the 
science  behind  his  aggressive  tactics,  Bailey  was  willing 
to  bear  criticism  from  hunters  when  he  encouraged  the 
commission  to  eliminate  the  winter  season  in  1972.  His 
knowledge  and  insistence  on  doing  the  right  thing 
resulted  in  more  accomplishments  in  10  years  than  many  people  produce  in  a career. 

At  86,  Bailey  is  humble  about  his  achievements,  saying  that  it  was  simply  a matter  of 
applying  to  North  Carolina  what  he  had  learned  from  successful  wild  turkey  restoration 
in  other  states.  “The  only  difference  I made  was  I had  done  enough  of  it  and  seen  enough 
of  it  and  made  enough  comparisons  of  it  in  these  states  that  had  spring  gobbler  seasons,” 
he  said.  “I  was  very  confident  of  what  I knew  and  what  1 was  doing,  and  1 didn’t  mind 
somebody  disagreeing  with  me.  All  1 knew  was  that  they  were  crazier  than  I was.” 

Bailey’s  passion  for  the  regal  bird  extends  to  the  pursuit  of  it.  In  addition  to  his  fame 
as  a restorer  of  the  species,  he  is  also  a consummate  turkey  hunter.  Being  a trained  and 
knowledgeable  wildlife  biologist  does  not  necessarily  give  a person  superb  hunting 
skills.  Bailey  honed  his  abilities  through  hundreds  of  hours  of  practice  and  preparation. 

My  first  contact  with  Bailey  was  a decade  and  a half  ago,  although  1 knew  of  his  repu- 
tation as  a wildlife  biologist  and  author  of  “Fifty  Years  Hunting  Wild  Turkeys.”  Over  the 
years  we  exchanged  the  odd  letter,  I bought  several  old  magazines  and  books  on  turkey 


Bailey's  career  in  tur- 
key restoration  enabled 
his  success  as  a turkey 
hunter  in  retirement. 
Above,  he  displays  the 
hen  he  killed  on  the 
first  day  of  North  Car- 
olina's first  winter  tur- 
key season  in  32  years. 
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hunting  from  him,  and  eventually  he  fash- 
ioned a wingbone  call  for  me.  Then,  a cou- 
ple of  years  ago,  Bailey  and  his  daughter, 
Cheryl,  asked  me  to  edit  a book  he  was 
writing.  The  result  was  “Wayne’s  Turkey 
World:  60  Years  of  Hunting.”  The  book  is 
a remarkable  account  of  one  man’s  life- 
long turkey  hunting  odyssey,  and  I feel 
privileged  to  have  played  a part  in  it. 

Bailey’s  long,  productive  career  has 
been  characterized  by  unabated  devotion 
to  expanding  wild  turkey  populations  and 
taking  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to 
hunt  the  wary,  wily  birds.  Every  Tar  Heel 
sportsman  owes  him  a debt  of  gratitude 
for  his  accomplishments  as  a biologist. 

We  can  learn  a great  deal  from  one  of  the 
sport’s  true  old  masters. 

Quintessential  Turkey  Biologist 

Bailey  was  born  in  1918  in  the  hamlet  of 
Rock,  W.  Va.  He  avidly  hunted  small  game 
and  grew  to  love  the  land  and  to  feel  a close 
connection  with  it.  He  also  recognized  that  j 
successful  hunts  made  a welcome  addition 
to  the  family  table.  Bailey  finished  high 
school  in  the  depths  of  the  Great  Depression. 
Lacking  financial  resources,  he  relied  on 
donations  from  relatives  to  attend  nearby 
Concord  State  Teacher’s  College. 

Several  years  of  work  as  a teacher  in  his 
native  Mercer  County  followed,  and  one 
summer  he  pursued  graduate  studies  in  the 
Department  of  Ornithology  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. Bailey  decided  that  it  might  be  a wise 
career  move  to  work  toward  a master’s  degree  i 
in  zoology,  and  with  that  goal  in  mind,  he 
enrolled  at  West  Virginia  University  in  1945. 

His  adviser  there  was  Maurice  Brooks, 
a skilled  and  highly  respected  naturalist 
who  soon  became  a close  friend  and  men- 
tor. Brooks  was  also  a member  of  the  West 
Virginia  Conservation  Commission,  and 
when  he  learned  of  his  student's  love  of 
hunting  and  interest  in  the  good  earth,  he 
suggested  to  Bailey  that  he  was  qualified  for 
a position  with  the  commission’s  game  divi- 
sion. Within  days  following  Brooks’  inter- 
cession, Bailey  began  his  career  with  wildlife.  | 


The  state's  turkey  restoration  efforts  relied 
on  the  trap-and-transfer  of  wild  turkeys 
using  cannon  nets.  Above,  Bailey  rigs  the 
cable  that  pulls  the  net  (covered  in  straw) 
over  unsuspecting  turkeys.  Below,  he 
prepares  to  load  the  cannon  for  firing. 


mid-1960s,  he  took  six  weeks  of  leave  and 
visited  Camp  Lejeune,  one  of  the  few  places 
in  our  state  that  had  a good-sized,  stable 
turkey  population.  He  studied  the  birds  and 
worked  with  the  base  wildlife  manager  to 
trap  several  gobblers,  which  were  trans- 
ferred to  game  lands  near  Morganton.  After 
Bailey  returned  to  West  Virginia,  the  trap- 
ping continued  at  Camp  Lejeune.  Several 
hens  were  moved  to  the  same  game  lands, 
where  the  new  population  thrived. 

Bailey  came  to  work  in  North  Carolina 
in  1970  because  the  Wildlife  Commission 
badly  needed  a tried  and  true  turkey  restora- 
tion expert  on  its  staff.  Besides,  both  he  and 
his  wife,  a teacher,  got  pay  raises,  and  their 
daughter  could  more  easily  attend  UNC- 
Chapel  Hill.  By  that  time,  turkey  restoration 
programs  in  a number  of  other  states  had 
already  made  appreciable  progress.  The  trap- 
and-transfer  method,  using  cannon  nets, 
had  been  around  for  more  than  two  decades, 
but  it  was  only  with  Bailey’s  arrival  that  it 
began  to  be  used  significantly  in  this  state. 

During  his  career,  stockings  of  trapped 
turkeys  took  place  consistently  every  year. 
“In  the  10  years  I was  active,  we  stocked  20  or 
21  areas,”  Bailey  said.  “We  didn’t  stock  with 
nearly  the  number  of  birds  as  my  successors. 
They  have  had  much  better  success.” 


His  turkey  restoration  efforts  in  North 
Carolina  coincided  closely  with  the  forma- 
tive years  of  the  NWTT  and  Bailey  played 
an  important  role  in  its  genesis.  Bailey  was 
a charter  member  of  the  federation’s  board 
of  directors  and  served  as  volunteer  chair 
of  its  technical  committee  until  1980. 

“1  played  a minor  role  in  organizing  the 
wild  turkey  federation,”  said  the  ever-humble 
Bailey.  “The  chief  function  of  that  was  to 
encourage  states  to  live-trap  and  transfer 
between  states  as  well  as  within  states.  Most 
of  their  money  has  been  set  up  over  the  years 
for  restoration  of  turkey  seasons.  . . . That’s 
probably  a large  factor  in  allowing  turkeys 
to  exist  in  all  states  except  Alaska.  Every 
state  has  an  open  season  of  some  type.” 

Meanwhile,  he  was  busy  sending  the  wild 
turkey  trotting  down  the  comeback  trail  in 
the  Old  North  State.  During  my  youth  in 
the  early  1950s,  in  the  Great  Smoky  Moun- 
tains, I never  saw  a single  wild  turkey.  Today, 
encounters  with  turkeys  in  the  mountains, 
in  season  and  out,  are  commonplace.  In  the 
summer,  I frequently  see  them  sail  across 
the  deep  gorge  of  the  lower  Nantahala  River. 
Fall  and  winter  expeditions  often  bring 
encounters  with  large  flocks.  Of  course, 
springtime  brings  the  opportunity  for  more 
up-close  and  personal  encounters. 


As  a young  researcher  in  Maryland, 
Bailey  studied  turkey  biology.  In  the 
field,  he  banded  hundreds  of  birds 
before  transferring  them  to  new  areas. 


From  1945  to  1970,  Bailey  worked  as  a 
held  biologist  for  the  Conservation  Com- 
mission (now  known  as  the  W Va.  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources).  His  research 
and  fieldwork  covered  a range  of  wildlife, 
from  his  first  love,  the  wild  turkey,  to  bea- 
vers, bears  and  squirrels.  Drawing  from  his 
work  in  the  outdoors,  he  published  more 
than  100  articles,  both  scientific  and  pop- 
ular in  nature.  He  coauthored  “Wild  Tur- 
key Management  in  West  Virginia”  in  1951 
and  “History  and  Management  of  the  Wild 
Turkey  in  West  Virginia”  in  1968. 

In  West  Virginia,  Bailey  worked  dili- 
gently to  restore  his  home  state’s  turkey 
population.  He  studied  restoration  efforts 
in  other  states  and  refined  his  methods 
according  to  what  had  worked  elsewhere. 
He  enjoys  telling  the  story  of  his  first  effort 
to  transplant  turkeys  in  West  Virginia, 
which  ended  with  splendid  results. 

“I  spent  all  winter  trapping  four  adult 
hens  and  two  adult  gobblers,”  Bailey 
recalled.  “I  released  them  at  Coopers  Rock 
State  Forest,  which  borders  Pennsylvania. 

I chose  that  location  because  I had  friends 
who  were  the  park  superintendent  and 
assistant  superintendent.  They  had  arrest 
powers,  and  I knew  they  would  look  after 
birds  whether  I asked  them  to  or  not.  Those 
four  hens  produced  32  young  to  the  fall 
hunting  season.  The  next  year,  there  were 
even  more.  The  population  exploded  and 
filled  the  county,  then  washed  over  into 
adjacent  counties  and  Pennsylvania.  . . . 
That  was  the  most  spectacular  result  that 
could  be  documented  that  I’ve  ever  known.’ 

Bailey  was  an  important  influence  in 
North  Carolina  turkey  restoration  before 
he  ever  took  a job  in  the  state.  In  the 
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“ Wayne  Bailey  was  one 
of  the  pioneers  of  wild 
turkey  restoration  in 
this  country,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  founding 
fathers  of  the  NWTF.” 

— Mike  Seamster 


Bailey’s  efforts  loom  large  in  having 
made  this  possible.  "Wayne  Bailey  was  one 
of  the  pioneers  of  wild  turkey  restoration  in 
this  country  as  well  as  one  of  the  founding 
fathers  of  the  NWTF;”  said  Mike  Seamster, 
the  current  upland  game  bird  biologist  for 
the  Wildlife  Commission.  “It  has  been  quite 
an  honor  to  follow  in  his  footsteps  and  carry 
the  wild  turkey  program  along  the  course 
Wayne  mapped  out  so  long  ago.  I’m  proud 
to  be  able  to  call  him  my  mentor,  but  I’m 
more  proud  to  be  able  to  call  him  my  friend.” 
There’s  no  doubt  the  program  has  been 
a striking  success.  There  are  now  turkeys  in 
all  of  the  state’s  100  counties.  The  comeback 
has  been  so  complete  that  earlier  this  year 
North  Carolina  had  a winter  season  for  the 
first  time  in  three  decades.  Shortly  before 
this  one-week  hunt,  Seamster  said,  “In  many 
senses  this  can  be  seen  as  the  culmination 
of  Wayne  Bailey’s  foresight  and  dream,  and 
you  can  bet  that  when  the  opening  morn- 
ing arrives,  he’ll  be  in  the  woods  hunting.” 


Bailey  (holding  scale)  studied  turkey 
populations  in  his  native  West  Virginia 
and  consulted  with  turkey  restoration 
efforts  in  New  Hampshire  (facing  page). 

Sure  enough,  Bailey  killed  a hen  on  the  first 
day  of  North  Carolina’s  first  winter  turkey 
season  in  32  years. 

Skillful,  Active  Hunter 

A careful,  meticulous  man,  whether  in  his 
work  as  a biologist  or  as  a hunter,  Bailey 
has  always  kept  a detailed  diary  of  his 
turkey  hunting  experiences.  At  last  count, 
he  had  killed  an  amazing  236  wild  turkeys 
over  the  course  of  his  hunting  career.  His 
knowledge  of  turkey  biology  and  its  appli- 
cation to  hunting  helps  make  him  a highly 
capable  turkey  hunter. 

Bailey  brings  a wide  array  of  skills  to 
turkey  hunting.  They  include  stellar  woods- 
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reply.  “If  one  answers,  I’ll  either 
head  his  way  and  call  some  more, 
or  find  a good  place  and  sit  down 
and  try  to  call  him  in,”  Bailey 
said.  “In  good  habitat,  you  won’t 
have  to  walk  all  day  before  you 
hear  a bird  or  two.  Generally,  you 
hear  one  right  quick.” 

Years  ago,  another  old  mas- 
ter of  the  turkey  hunting  world, 
Archibald  Rutledge,  wrote,  “Some 
men  are  mere  hunters;  others  are 
turkey  hunters.”  Wayne  Bailey 
holds  a proud  position  in  the 
latter  clan,  and  as  these  words 
are  being  read,  this  indefatigable 
octogenarian  likely  is  dreaming 
and  scheming  about  how  he’s 
going  to  outwit  another  gobbler. 
His  likelihood  of  success  is  far 
greater  than  when  he  first  came 
to  North  Carolina  in  1970. 

Bailey  has  truly  made  a difference 
in  the  magnificent  obsession 
that  is  turkey  hunting.  The 
next  time  you  hear  the  haunt- 
ing sound  of  a lovelorn  old  gob- 
bler declaring  his  dominion,  you 
might  want  to  do  two  things.  First, 
set  up  in  a suitable  position  as 
silently  and  as  swiftly  as  possible. 

Second,  take  a few  seconds  to 
remember  the  role  that  Wayne 
Bailey  played  in  providing  such 
joyous  experiences.  ^ 


Wayne’s  Top  Turkey  Tips 

Bailey's  secret  is  to  weigh  carefully  all  the  factors 
that  make  up  the  turkey  hunting  equation. 

1)  Know  your  gun  and  its  performance 
capabilities. 

2)  Get  in  the  woods  early  — the  early  hunter 
gets  the  bird  more  often. 

3)  Take  it  easy  and  always  be  as  quiet  as 
possible.  In  turkey  hunting,  haste  often 
makes  waste. 

4)  Be  willing  to  rely  on  your  own  two  feet 
rather  than  trying  to  drive  too  close  to 
where  you  plan  to  hunt. 

5)  When  possible,  set  up  where  you  will  not 
be  able  to  see  the  turkey  — and  the  turkey 
you  — beyond  good  shooting  range. 

6)  Remember  that  patience  and  persist- 

ence can  be  two  of  the  hunter's 
staunchest  allies. 

7)  Be  willing,  if  circumstances  dic- 
tate, to  change  positions  in  order 
to  come  to  grips  with  a gobbler. 

Bailey’s  Books 
and  Calls 

"Wayne's  Turkey  World,” 
is  available  at  www. 
huntingwildturkey.com. 

It  sells  for  $21.  Bailey  also  sells  his 
handmade  turkey  calls,  shown  below. 

JODYDUGGINS 


COURTESY  OF  WAYNE  BAILEY 

manship,  the  ability  to  use  various  types  of 
calls,  flexibility  according  to  a given  situation, 
and  knowledge  of  the  habits  and  habitat  of 
his  quarry.  Among  the  characteristics  he  con- 
siders of  paramount  importance  to  success- 
ful hunting  are  the  ability  to  interpret  things 
seen  and  heard,  constant  alertness,  physical 
fitness  and  the  willingness  to  hunt  all  day. 

Bailey  knows  the  turkey’s  vocabulary 
exceptionally  well,  and  he  can  reproduce 
the  key  sounds — such  as  clucks,  cutts  and 
yelps — on  a variety  of  calls.  He  even  makes 
wingbone  yelper  calls  that  have  become 
prized  collector’s  items.  Bailey  protests  that 
his  calling  abilities  are  not  what  they  are 
touted  to  be.  “My  calling  is  so  bad  that  I’d 
be  laughed  at,”  he  said.  “I’ve  called  up  a lot 
of  turkeys,  which  only  means  that  you  don’t 
have  to  be  very  good.” 

Bailey  belongs  to  the  school  of  turkey 
hunters  who  are  willing,  as  long  as  it  is 
legal  and  ethical,  to  do  whatever  is  neces- 
sary to  take  their  bird.  Some  hunters  say 
you  should  never  chase  a turkey,  but  Bailey 
makes  no  bones  about  using  a stalking  and 
bushwhacking  technique.  As  long  as  you 
give  proper  thought  to  safety,  stalking  to 
within  shooting  range  of  a turkey  is  more 
demanding  than  sitting  in  a blind  over  a 
chufa  patch  waiting  to  cut  a gobbler  off  at 
the  pass.  “Anybody  can  sit  on  his  rear  for  a 
few  hours  and  get  a good  turkey  in  a good 
turkey  crossing,”  he  said,  “especially  in 
the  spring,  when  it’s  nice  and  warm.” 

Arthritis  now  prevents  him  from  chasing 
turkeys  like  he  used  to,  but  he  still  walks 
when  he  hunts,  calling  until  he  hears  a 
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North  Carolina  hosts  an  impressive  array  of  herons, 
egrets,  bitterns  and  ibises. 


Because  of  North  Carolina’s  exten- 
sive coastal  estuaries  and  other 
wetland  habitats,  the  state  is 
blessed  with  an  awesome  assemblage  of 
herons,  egrets  and  related  wading  birds. 
These  birds  abound  in  both  variety  and 
numbers.  Several  species  are  primarily 
of  Southeastern  origin  and  reach  their 
northern  limits  of  distribution  in  North 
Carolina’s  southern  Coastal  Plain.  Some 
are  resident  throughout  the  year,  some 
migrate  yearly,  and  a few  wander  into  the 
state  only  after  their  breeding  chores  are 
complete.  Several  of  these  species  have 
expanded  their  breeding  distributions 
into  the  state  in  recent  decades. 

Why  all  the  avian  interest  in  North 
Carolina?  In  addition  to  rich,  produc- 
tive and  extensive  wetlands,  the  state 
also  harbors  a large  number  of  isolated 
nesting  sites  — all  in  close  proximity  to 
feeding  areas  — where  herons,  egrets, 
ibises  and  others  can  successfully  nest. 

Many  of  these  birds  nest  in  mixed- 
species  colonies  in  protected  sites,  typi- 
cally small  coastal  islands,  where  pred- 
ators cannot  easily  get  to  their  eggs  or 
young.  Their  nesting  colonies  must  also 
be  within  convenient  commuting  dis- 
tance to  foraging  areas  so  the  adults  can 
feed  their  growing  young.  Each  species 
has  its  own  preferred  nesting  situation. 
Some  species  favor  the  interior  of  the 
€\orl±ten_  btj  David  S.  Lee  colonies,  while  the  larger  ones  occupy 
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the  edges.  These  birds  also  slightly  stag- 
ger their  nesting  seasons  so  that  the  young 
of  different  species  are  not  all  in  the  same 
stage  of  development.  This  timing  spreads 
out  demand  on  resources  when  young 
most  need  food. 

Though  each  species  has  its  own  char- 
acteristic feeding  behavior,  individual 
birds  can  at  times  be  very  adaptable.  1 
once  watched  a great  blue  heron  unsuc- 
cessfully chase  a bat  in  flight,  and  I have 
looked  on  as  a green  heron  stood  motion- 
less with  its  bill  pointed  straight  into  the 
air.  This  latter  behavior  seemed  odd,  but 
as  I watched,  it  became  clear  the  bird  was 
acting  as  a perch  for  dragonflies.  As  one 
would  alight  on  the  tip  of  its  beak,  the 
heron  would  snap  up  the  prey. 

Long,  stiltlike  legs  are  a logical  adap- 
tation for  birds  that  exploit  wetlands.  Not 
surprisingly,  a number  of  birds  unrelated 
to  herons  and  egrets  also  have  long  legs 
for  wading.  Rails,  cranes,  flamingos,  shore- 
birds,  tree  ducks,  grackles  and  other  non- 
swimming birds  that  make  their  livings 
in  wetlands  also  have  elongated  legs. 

The  American  bittern  probably  nests 
in  freshwater  marshes  in  the  northeastern 
portion  of  North  Carolina.  In  the  spring 
and  fall  it  migrates  through.  After  their 
nesting  season,  small  numbers  of  wood 
storks  wander  northward  and  spend  part 
of  the  summer  near  Sunset  Beach.  Reddish 
egrets,  roseate  spoonbills  and  great  white 
herons  are  all  subtropical  waders  that  are 
occasionally  seen  in  the  state. 

All  told,  North  Carolina  has  17  types 
of  waders  documented  to  occur  in  the 
state.  Twelve  of  the  most  common  spe- 
cies are  highlighted  in  this  primer  (six  in 
this  issue  and  six  in  the  July  issue).  ^ 


Green  Heron 

Butorides  virescens  virescens 

status  Abundant  breeding 
species.  Nests  throughout  the  state 
anywhere  there  are  marshes,  ponds 
or  streams.  Tends  to  be  solitary. 
Estimates  of  the  total  breeding 
population  in  North  Carolina  are 
not  available,  but  this  is  probably 
our  most  common  heron  species. 

SEASON  OF  OCCURRENCE 

Throughout  the  year.  Uncommon  to 
rare  from  November  through  March. 

feeding  Hunts  by  standing 
motionless  near  the  edge  of  the 
water.  Of  all  the  wading  birds,  it  is 
the  most  passive  feeder.  Often  hunts 
from  low  perches,  leaning  forward 
and  striking  at  passing  fish,  insects 
and  other  small  aquatic  creatures. 


F.  EUGENE  HESTER 


Least  Bittern 

Ixobrychus  exi!i$  exilis 

status  Relatively  uncommon  coastal  breeding  species  that  is  secretive  and 
more  likely  to  be  heard  than  seen.  Number  of  nesting  pairs  in  the  state  unknown, 
but  probably  around  1,000  pairs. 

season  of  occurrence  April  through  September,  with  a few  records  from 
October  and  November. 


feeding  Remains  frozen  in  position,  often  with  neck  and  head  stretched  upward, 
concealed  in  the  reeds  and  grasses  of  freshwater  and  brackish  marshes.  Its  down- 
ward-facing eyes  watch  for  the  fishes,  crustaceans  and  insects  on  which  it  feeds. 
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White  Ibis 

Eudocimus  albus 

status  First  recorded  as  nesting  in  North  Carolina  in  1950,  but  regular  nesting  did  not 
begin  until  1963.  Locally  abundant  breeding  species  with  more  than  15,000  nesting  pairs 
in  the  state,  though  90  percent  of  these  breeding  couples  are  restricted  to  a single  colony 
near  Southport. 

season  OF  occurrence  Throughout  the  year,  but  most  common  in  summer.  Breeding 
restricted  to  the  coast;  sightings  beyond  the  outer  Coastal  Plain  are  uncommon. 

feeding  Feeds  in  marshes  and  freshwater  swamps.  Long,  decurved  bill  is  suited  to  probe 
into  burrows,  enabling  it  to  extract  crayfish  and  similar-sized  prey. 


The  plumage  of  many  wading  bird  spe- 
cies varies  with  the  age  of  the  bird.  An 
immature  white  ibis  has  dusky  feathers 
on  its  head,  neck  and  back  (below),  but 
the  mature  white  ibis  is  almost  entirely 
white  (below  left). 


Black-crowned  Night  Heron 

Nycticorax  nycti corax  hoactli 

status  Common  along  coast.  Only  about 
260  pairs  reported  to  nest  in  the  state,  but 
sizable  numbers  of  non-breeding  birds  occur 
here  as  well.  Hard  to  detect  in  nesting  areas. 
Rare  to  uncommon  inland,  where  it  is  found 
only  during  migration  and  dispersal  after 
the  breeding  season. 

season  of  occurrence  Throughout 
the  year  along  the  coast,  but  few  remain 
inland  in  winter. 

feeding  Feeds  at  night,  stalking  through 
shallow  water  eating  fish,  crayfish,  amphib- 
ians and  aquatic  snakes. 
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Glossy  Ibis 

Plegadisfalcinellusfalcinellus 


Yellow-crowned  Night  Heron 

Nycf.ana$$a  violacea  violaeea 


status  First  recorded  as  nesting  in  North 
Carolina  in  1940.  An  uncommon  breeding 
species;  only  about  600  pairs  actually  nest 
in  the  state. 

season  of  occurrence  Mostly  from 
April  through  August,  but  much  less  com- 
mon in  other  months  of  the  year.  Rarely 
wanders  inland  after  breeding  season  and 
is  essentially  restricted  to  shallow,  marshy 
estuarine  habitats. 

feeding  Eats  snakes,  insects  and  small 
marine  invertebrates.  Fiddler  crabs  are  a 
major  portion  of  its  diet. 


status  Uncommon,  solitary,  nocturnal  and  secretive  breeding  species. 
First  documented  as  breeding  in  North  Carolina  in  the  late  1800s 
near  Beaufort.  Only  about  200  isolated  pairs  nest  in  the  state,  some- 
times on  the  outer  edge  of  major  heronries.  Nests  in  ponds,  marshes 
and  swamps;  largely  confined  to  the  Coastal  Plain,  but  occasionally 
breeds  in  the  Piedmont. 

season  or  occurrence  April  through  first  half  of  November, 
but  very  uncommon  after  September.  Wintering  individuals  mainly 
restricted  to  the  immediate  coastal  area. 

feeding  Feeds  at  night,  but  more  likely  than  the  black-crowned 
night  heron  to  be  active  during  daylight  hours.  Eats  mostly  crabs, 
crayfish  and  other  modest-sized  crustaceans,  which  it  crushes  with 
its  powerful  bill. 


David  S.  Lee  is  former  curator  of 
birds  at  the  N.C.  Museum  of  Natural 
Sciences  and  has  contributed  species 
accounts  for  field  guides  and  “Birds 
of  North  America.” 
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double  take 


These  tandem  tactics  may  be  just  the  trick  to  boost  your  fishing  pleasure. 


Only  the  soft  drone  of  the  outboard 
broke  the  morning  stillness  as  we 
cruised  slowly  through  the  mist 
hanging  like  a shroud  near  the  mouth  of  Pea 
Hill  Creek  on  Lake  Gaston.  Rod  tips  thumped 
rhythmically,  telegraphing  the  wobbling  of 
the  deep-diving  plugs  attached  below  and 
the  trailing  jigs  shimmying  3 feet  behind 
them.  Suddenly,  the  graphite  closest  to  me 
slammed  down  in  a deep  arch.  Fish  on! 

But  as  1 fought  the  stubborn  quarry,  it 
felt  more  powerful  than  the  typical  angry 
striped  bass.  Five  minutes  later,  we  saw  why. 
It  wasn’t  a pugnacious  striper  on  the  line;  it 
was  two  of  them.  One  fish  had  grabbed  the 
trailing  white  jig,  a second  one  had  nailed  the 
deep-diving  crankbait  that  served  as  a down- 
rigger  to  take  the  jig  into  the  strike  zone. 

Snookering  the  two  stripers  reminded 
me  of  a hot  summer  day  when  my  partner 
eased  our  boat  up  to  a bridge  crossing.  Reach- 
ing out  with  his  9-foot  graphite  fly  rod,  he 
dropped  a pair  ol  jigs  next  to  a concrete  col- 
umn and  waited.  He  held  the  rod  steady  for 
several  seconds,  then  quickly  tightened  up 
as  the  pole  strained  with  the  weight  of  an 
unseen  quarry.  Bui  as  he  worked  (he  fish 
up  to  the  surface,  not  one  but  two  crappies 
splashed  wildly  as  1 slipped  the  net  under 
them.  The  tandem  rig  had  scored  again. 


Doubling  Up 

As  fishermen,  we  constantly  face  the  chal- 
lenge of  deciding  which  lure  is  best  for 
a given  set  of  angling  conditions  and  the 
quarry  we ’re  going  after.  Though  experi- 
ence and  knowledge  about  the  sport  usu- 
ally help  us  make  that  decision,  sometimes 
— truth  be  known — no  one  lure  is  best.  At 
times  the  optimum  solution  may  be  to  use 
two  lures  fished  in  tandem. 

Largemouths,  smallmouths,  stripers,  white 
bass,  walleyes,  pickerel,  crappies,  trout,  white 
perch  and  a number  of  saltwater  species  are 
good  targets  for  multiple-lure  rigs  in  North 
Carolina.  Yes,  these  rigs  do  take  a bit  more 
time  to  set  up  and  keep  untangled  on  the 
water,  but  when  put  together  properly,  they 
aren’t  that  difficult  or  cumbersome  to  use  and 
can  often  increase  your  catch  dramatically 
over  single  offerings.  And  at  times  you’ll  even 
catch  two  fish  at  once  with  tandem  rigs,  though 
that  isn’t  the  main  reason  for  using  them. 

One  of  the  keys  to  the  effectiveness  of 
these  combination  offerings  is  that  you’re 
giving  the  fish  something  they  don’t  see  very 
often.  That  in  itsell  is  a big  plus  in  this  age  of 
heavy  fishing  pressure.  A multi-lure  rig  can 
also  offer  the  quarry  a choice  of  two  different 
shapes,  colors,  sizes  or  actions  of  lures — a 
small  grub  or  jig,  for  example,  and  a large  plug 
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or  spoon.  And  you  do  this  simultaneously, 
doubling  the  efficiency  of  your  fishing  time. 

You  can  also  imitate  realistic  scenes 
in  nature,  which  can  be  the  key  to  fooling 
older,  more  wary  gamefish.  If  you  choose 
similar-sized  lures,  presenting  several  offer- 
ings at  once  can  simulate  a school  of  bait.  A 
scene  depicting  a big  baitfish  chasing  a little 
one  can  be  presented  by  rigging  a large  lure 
trailing  behind  a smaller  one.  Both  of  these 
are  typical  scenarios  in  nature  and  are  likely 
to  incite  a frenzied  strike  from  any  nearby 
gamefish  that  sees  them. 

A few  tandem-rig  setups  work  best 
when  trolling,  and  others  can  be  cast  or 
vertically  jigged.  Here  are  some  of  the  top 
multiple-lure  rigs  I’ve  found  useful  for 
North  Carolina  gamefish,  as  well  as  the 
best  tactics  for  presenting  them  to  the 
species  they’re  most  likely  to  appeal  to. 

Double  Jigs  or  Darts 

Though  the  jig  itself  is  a fabulous  fishing 
lure,  sometimes  two  of  them  rigged  in 


This  striper  fell  for  a jig  trailed  behind  a 
deep-diving  plug.  Tandem  lures  can  also 
be  used  to  catch  largemouth  bass,  crappie, 
flounder  and  many  other  species. 
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tandem  will  work  even  better.  The  greater 
weight  from  such  a setup  lets  you  cast 
farther  and  gets  the  offering  deep  quickly 
without  resorting  to  a larger  lure,  which 
might  turn  off  skittish  fish. 

Whether  you’re  dangling  lures  in  shal- 
low water  among  blowdowns  or  swim- 
ming your  offering  20  feet  deep  next  to 
a bridge  piling,  two  crappie  jigs  are  often 
better  than  one.  I also  like  to  rig  darts  in 
tandem  when  fishing  for  hickory  shad. 

A real  easy  rig  involves  tying  on  one  jig 
or  dart,  then  attaching  a second  lure  by 
suspending  it  from  a 24-inch  section  of 
leader  tied  to  the  first  lure’s  eye.  Another 
way  to  rig  a pair  of  jigs  is  to  use  a three- 
way  swivel  or  tie  a loop  18  inches  from 
the  end  of  the  line  and  attach  the  extra 
jig  or  dart  to  that.  This  double-jig  rig  is 
also  very  effective  for  bluegills,  white 
bass,  smallmouths,  walleyes  and  a vari- 
ety of  saltwater  species. 

Diving  Plug  and  Jig 

For  freshwater  striper  trolling,  this  is  one 
of  the  best  rigs  you  can  choose.  It’s  also 
deadly  on  a wide  variety  of  saltwater  game- 
fish.  A large,  deep-diving  plug  will  attract 


fish  with  its  wobbling  swagger,  but  it  also 
acts  as  a mini-downrigger,  taking  a small 
trailing  jig  or  grub  into  the  depths.  Fish 
will  sometimes  nail  the  large  plug,  but 
more  often  than  not,  they  key  in  on  the 
smaller  jig  trailing  behind. 

To  rig  up,  attach  an  18-  to  36-inch 
length  of  20-pound-test  line  to  the  cen- 
ter hook  of  the  front  treble  on  the  plug 
and  tie  a Vs-  to  V-i-ounce  white  or  char- 
treuse bucktail  jig  to  the  end  of  this  leader, 
or  a leadhead  with  a curly-type  soft  plas- 
tic dressing.  A different  method  of  setting 
up  is  to  attach  a three-way  swivel  24  inches 
ahead  of  the  diving  lure  and  tie  a jig  on  a 
12 -inch  dropper  from  the  swivel.  Some 
anglers  feel  this  is  more  realistic,  because 
the  smaller  jig  runs  ahead  of  the  larger 
plug.  I’ve  had  good  luck  with  both  meth- 
ods, though,  so  whichever  you  feel  more 
comfortable  with  is  acceptable. 

Troll  this  rig  over  humps,  channel- 
edge  drop-offs  and  points  and  near  bridge 
pilings.  Also,  look  for  schools  of  bait  and 
gamehsh  on  the  depth  finder  and  troll  over 
those  locations.  If  you  want  to  score  on 
walleyes,  white  bass  or  smallmouths,  sim- 
ply use  a slightly  smaller  plug  and  jig. 


Spoon  and  Grub 

A weedless  spoon  snaking  through  a stand 
of  lily  pads  or  bed  of  hydrilla  can  entice 
jarring  strikes  from  bass  and  pickerel.  On 
other  occasions,  though,  these  lures  elicit 
lots  of  bumps  and  swirls  but  fail  to  draw 
solid  takes  and  hookups.  That’s  when  1 
add  a trailing  grub. 

Tie  an  18 -inch  leader  to  the  eyelet  of  the 
spoon  or  the  bend  of  the  hook  and  attach 
a small  grub  to  the  end  of  the  leader.  Use 
weedless  versions  if  hang-ups  are  a prob- 
lem. The  smaller  lure  shimmying  behind 
will  entice  strikes  from  fish  that  are  attacted 
by  the  commotion  of  the  big  wobbling  lure 
but  are  wary  about  striking  it.  For  an  alter- 
nate rigging,  you  can  use  a nonweedless 
spoon  and  a trailing  jig  and  cast  into 
schools  of  white  bass  on  the  surface. 


Tandem  Carolina  Rig 

Fishing  a soft  plastic  crayfish,  worm  or 
lizard  Carolina-style  is  deadly  on  aggres- 
sive bass.  To  attract  skittish  fish  that  are 
enticed  by  the  commotion,  try  this:  Attach 
a three-way  swivel  instead  of  a barrel  swivel 
behind  a sliding  V-t-ounce  sliding  sinker. 
Add  two  leaders  to  the  eyelets  — one  just 
8 inches,  one  2 or  3 feet.  Tie  a small  grub 
or  tiny  worm  to  the  short  dropper,  then 
attach  a full-size  lizard,  worm  or  crayfish  to 
the  longer  one.  Use  this  offering  near  brush, 
flooded  timber,  deep-water  structure  and 
weed  beds  with  a slow,  steady  retrieve  or  a 
pull-and-pause  motion.  This  rig  can  attract 
big  fish,  so  use  up  to  20-pound  line. 


popular  double-rig  involves 
the  use  of  a deep-diving  plug, 
followed  by  a small  bucktail.  This 
presentation  entices  strikes  by 
simulating  a fish  chasing  another  fish, 
or  a fish  that  is  weak  and  falling  behind. 
This  type  of  tandem  rig  is  especially 
effective  on  stripers. 


A Pair  of  Flukes 

A fishing  guide  showed  me  this  rig  a few 
years  back,  and  it’s  been  productive  virtu- 
ally every  time  I’ve  tried  it.  It  offers 
two  distinct  advantages — extra 
weight  that  allows  longer  casts 
and  a presentation  that  appears 
to  be  two  baithsh  skipping  along. 
He  simply  rigs  two  soft-plastic 
jerkbaits,  one  shorter,  one  longer  and 
with  a three-way  swivel.  He  uses  this  com- 
bination during  the  summer  and  fall  when 
fish  are  crashing  bait  on  top.  His  best  catch 
so  far?  Two  5 -pounders  at  one  time! 

Double Topwater  Lures 

A unique  offering  that  hit  the  bass  fishing 
scene  a few  years  back  was  the  Norman 
Frontrunner.  This  was  a lure  that  looked 
like  half  of  a shad.  It  had  a single  treble 
hook  and  an  extra  eyelet  for  attaching  a 
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leader  off  the  back.  As  the  name  implies,  the 
lure  was  designed  to  run  ahead  of  a larger 
surface  lure  or  jerkbait,  lurching  along  in 
front  like  a wounded  baitfish  struggling  to 
escape  an  attacking  predator.  This  setup  is 
often  too  much  for  a hungry  bass  to  resist. 

You  don’t  have  to  be  restricted  to  that 
lure,  however.  A variety  of  small  topwater 
lures  or  thin-minnow  plugs  can  be  used  in 
front  of  a larger  surface  lure.  Remove  all  of 
the  treble  hooks  or  just  the  back  one  from 
the  front  lure  and  tie  the  second  offering  to 
a trailing  18 -inch  leader  attached  to  the  rear 
eyelet  (where  you  removed  the  treble  hook). 
: Watching  a school  of  largemouths  surge  up 
| in  clear  water  and  nail  a pair  of  these  baits 
at  the  same  time  will  make  anyone  convert 
i to  tandem-lure  fishing. 

Popper  and  Jig 

This  is  a very  good  combination  for  white 
1 bass,  stripers  and  saltwater  species  such  as 
1 speckled  trout.  Use  a cup-mouthed  popper 
to  get  weight  for  casting  distance  and  to 
create  a ruckus  on  the  surface.  Remove  the 
rear  treble  hook  and  tie  in  a leader  of  12  to 
36  inches,  then  fasten  a small  jig  or  grub  to 
that.  The  popper  spits  water  with  its  con- 
cave face  and  draws  fish  in,  but  the  most 
strikes  will  come  on  the  small  jig  fluttering 
behind  it  just  beneath  the  surface.  You  can 
also  use  a popper  without  hooks  with  this 
setup,  because  almost  all  gamefish  will 
strike  the  jig  trailing  behind  it. 

No  one  would  want  to  use  tandem 
lures  every  day,  but  a few  double  rigs 
should  be  in  every  angler’s  bag  of  tricks 
for  those  times  when  your  normal  offer- 
ings come  up  one  lure  short.  ^ 


I/I /hat  do  a fire-breathing  monster,  a lady's  flowing  locks, 
a maiden's  moccasin  and  a serpent's  jaws 
have  to  do  with  pretty  flowers? 


written  by  Marianne  D.  Wallace  / illustrated  by  Patricia  Savage 
nature  activity  by  Anne  M.  Runyon 


Use  your  imagination, 

and  that's  what  you'll  see  when  you 

look  at  some  of  North  Carolina's 


Wonderful 

Wild  Orchids 


One  of  the  best  times  to  be  outside  is  right  now, 
from  spring  through  early  summer.  Hike  along  a trail 
in  the  woods  or  visit  a wetland.  All  around  are  flow- 
ers of  different  shapes,  sizes  and  colors.  And  some 
of  the  most  interesting  are  the  wild  orchids. 


Amazing  Flowers 

For  much  of  the  year,  an  orchid  plant  shows  just 
green  leaves.  Depending  on  the  species  of  orchid,  those 
leaves  may  be  long  and  grasslike,  oval  or  even  round.  But 
orchids  are  best  known  for  the  colors  and  sometimes  bizarre 
shapes  of  their  flowers. 

Orchid  flowers  are  made  up  of  what  looks  like  six 
petals,  though  actually  three  are  sepals  and  three 
are  petals.  One  of  the  petals  is  often  wider  or 
shaped  much  differently  than  the  rest  of  the  flower 
and  is  called  the  lip,  or  labellum.  It  acts  like  a land- 
ing platform  for  insects  and  other  animals  that  pol- 
linate the  orchid. 

In  other  parts  of  the  world,  orchid  flowers  may  have 
shapes  and  colors  that  look  like  insects  and  actually  attract 
insects  that  end  up  pollinating  the  flower.  Some  orchids 
attract  pollinating  insects  and  birds  by  their  fragrance  or 
smell,  as  well.  After  orchid  flowers  have  been  pollinated,  the 
capsule,  or  fruit,  forms  with  thousands  of  dust-sized  seeds 
inside.  When  the  capsule  is  ripe,  it  breaks  open  and  the  tiny 
seeds  float  away  on  the  wind. 
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IntheSoil,  IntheAir 

Most  of  the  wild  orchids 
; ' in  North  Carolina  grow  on 

the  ground  in  bogs,  marshes 
^0^  and  swamps  or  in  wooded 
r places  with  moist  soil.  But  < 

worldwide,  about  70  percent  / 
of  orchids  do  not  grow  on  the 
ground  at  all.  In  southern  Florida 
areas  further  south, 


iragon  s 

mouth 

orchid 


and  other  tropical 
most  of  the  orchids  commonly  grow  \ 

[ “perched”  on  the  branches  and  trunks  \ 
of  trees.  Plants  that  grow  this  way  \ 
® are  called  epiphytes.  Unlike  plants 
IffL  that  are  parasitic  — attached  to  other 
plants  to  get  their  food  and  water  — 
epiphytes  are  green  plants  that  make 
wjt|]  their  own  food  and  get  water  from 
fM'l,  the  air  in  the  form  of  rain  and  mist. 

They  perch  on  taller  plants  just 
V ; f to  be  closer  to  the  sunlight  they 
need  to  grow. 


pink  lady’s 
slipper 
and 

yellow  lady's 
slipper 
orchids 


At  least  one  orchid  in  North 
Carolina  is  an  epiphyte,  the 
rare  green-fly  orchid.  It  grows 
on  trees  in  swamps  and  forests. 


green-fly 

orchid 


yellow  fringed 
orchid 


In  North  Carolina's  bogs  and  pine- 
lands,  look  for  the  native  pink 
lady's  slipper  (also  called  pink 
moccasin  flower)  orchid.  The 
yellow  fringed  orchid  is  found  in 
the  mountains  and  Coastal  Plain. 
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Look  for  Orchids 

More  than  50  species  of  orchids  grow 
wild  in  North  Carolina.  They  are  in  all 
parts  of  the  state,  from  the  mountains 
to  the  coast.  Many  are  small,  rare  and 
hard  to  find.  Your  chances  of  spotting 
them  are  best  if  you  know  what  to  look 
for  and  what  time  of  year  the  orchids 
flower.  Contact  a state  park  or  natural 
area  near  you.  Ask  for  a checklist  of  their 
plants  or  wildflowers  and  look  up  the 
orchids.  Find  out  which  months  the  orchids 
are  in  flower,  their  flower  color  and  size.  Then, 
be  on  the  lookout  for  lovely  little  orchids  like 
you’ll  never  see  in  a florist’s  shop. 


Some  orchids  are 
saprophytes  — their  roots 
are  intimately  associated 
with  certain  soil  fungi.  This 
association  helps  both  the 
fungi  and  the  orchid  plant. 


Many  orchids  “disappear." 
After  flowering  in  the 
spring,  no  part  of  the 
plant  may  be  visible 
above  ground  for  a year 
or  more.  Then  after  sev- 
eral years,  the  plant  will 
flower  again. 


downy 
rattlesnake 
plantain 
orchid 


Read  and  Find  Out 
if 
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staff,  John  W.  Thieret,  William  A.  Niering  and  Nancy  C. 
Olmstead,  Knopf,  2001. 

Native  Orchids  of  the  Southern  Appalachian  Mountains  by 
Stanley  L.  Bentley,  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  2000. 
Wildflowers  of  North  America:  A Guide  to  Field  Identification 
by  Frank  D.  Venning,  St.  Martin’s  Press,  2003. 

Wildflowers  of  North  Carolina  by  William  S.  Justice  and 
C.  Ritchie  Bell,  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1987. 


Don't  ever  pick  any  orchid 
you  find  in  the  wild.  Orchids 
are  uncommon  and  take 
years  to  grow,  so  just  enjoy 
looking  at  them  where  you  find  them. 


In  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina: 
if  uOur  Wild  Orchids”  by  Doug  Elliott,  June  1981. 
if  “Wild  Orchids”  by  Hal  Horwitz,  June  1994. 
if  “Orchids  with  Attitudes”  by  David  S.  Lee,  April  1999. 

Find  out  more  about  Project  WILD  Workshops  and  literature 
at  the  Wildlife  Commission’s  Web  site  at  www.ncwildlife.org 
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Get  Outside 

Make  a Wild  Orchid  journal:  Visit  state  parks 
or  other  natural  areas  and  look  for  wild  orchids. 
Each  time  you  find  an  orchid,  write  down  as  much 
information  about  it  as  you  can.  Include  the  name 
of  the  orchid,  flower  color,  if  different  parts  have 
different  colors,  and  the  size  of  the  plant  and 
flower.  Note  its  habitat  (bog,  dry  woodland, 
marsh,  etc.),  insects  or  birds  you  see  visiting  the 
flowers,  and  the  date.  Sketch  the  orchid  or  take 
a photo.  Be  careful  where  you  step,  and  take  care 
not  to  touch  or  damage  the  orchid  in  any  way. 
(Many  orchids  are  rare  and  may  be  protected  by 
law  because  they  are  threatened  or  endangered.) 
Collect  your  information  in  a notebook,  or  assemble 
your  pages  into  a book. 


Collect  information  and  share  it. 

North  Carolina  state  parks  are  col- 
lecting information  on  which  plant 
and  animal  species  are  found  in  each 
of  the  parks.  If  you  see  a particular  orchid 
at  a state  park,  let  them  know.  Contact 
Tom  Howard  at  (919)  841-4062  or  Tom 
Howard,  N.C.  Division  of  Parks  and 
Recreation,  1615  MSC,  Raleigh,  NC 
27699,  or  click  on  the  Internet  link  at 
http://207.4. 179. 38/  Checklist  /fmd.php 
to  send  an  e-mail  message  or  digital  photo. 


Wetland  Beauty -A  Rose  Pogonia  Blooms  in  the  Longleaf  Pine  Savanna 


1)  Cut  out  pogonia  and  blossom. 

2)  Fold  up  the  seed  capsule  and  glue 
the  blossom  on  its  backside.  M 


3)  Fold  back  the  sides  to 
create  a triangular  box 
and  glue  flap  shut. 
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Flat  River's  Rare  Mussels  Threatened 


AT  HOME  WITH  WILDLIFE 


The  city  of  Durham’s  plan  for  the 
Flat  River  could  wash  away  several 
rare  species  of  freshwater  mussels  if 
Lake  Michie  is  expanded  to  meet  grow- 
ing drinking  water  demands.  The  plan 
would  raise  the  elevation  of  the  lake 
from  341  feet  to  380  feet  and  inundate 
a mile  of  the  river  that  feeds  into  it.  Pop- 
ulations of  as  many  as  eight  species, 


The  endangered  yellow  lamp- 
mussel  is  native  to  the  Flat  River. 


including  the  state-listed  yellow  lamp- 
mussel,  Atlantic  pigtoe  and  green  floater, 
would  probably  die  out  within  a year 
because  of  the  lack  of  moving  water 
in  their  habitat. 

Mussels  can  suffocate  from  runoff 
from  construction,  roads,  timber-cutting 
and  farming.  An  indicator  of  a river’s 
ecological  health,  mussels  need  a free- 
flowing  stream  to  filter  water  for  suste- 
nance. Environmentalists  say  expanding 
Lake  Michie  would,  in  effect,  turn  the 
upper  Flat  River  into  a bathtub. 

The  Flat  River  is  important  because 
of  the  number  of  mussel  species  present. 
Because  it  flows  through  rural  portions 


of  Person  and  Durham  counties,  the  river 
has  remained  relatively  pristine.  Now, 
developers  are  beginning  to  build  near 
the  river’s  banks,  introducing  construc- 
tion runoff  into  the  water  that  some  think 
could  kill  the  mussels  before  the  Lake 
Michie  project  begins. 

John  Alderman,  a mussel  specialist 
formerly  with  the  N.C.  Department  of 
Transportation,  believes  he 
has  discovered  a new  species 
of  mussel,  a relative  of  the 
Carolina  fatmucket,  that’s 
native  to  the  Flat  River.  North 
Carolina  is  home  to  more 
than  60  species  of  freshwater 
mussels;  more  than  half  are 
listed  by  the  state  as  endan- 
gered, threatened,  or  deserv- 
ing of  special  attention.  Besides 
the  mussels,  the  upper  Flat 
River  basin  hosts  two  species 
of  fish  and  a mayfly  con- 
sidered significantly  rare  by 
the  state,  along  with  a spe- 
cies of  special  concern,  an 
aquatic  salamander  called  the  Neuse 
River  waterdog.  The  city,  like  private 
developers,  is  under  no  obligation  to 
protect  them,  because  none  is  listed 
as  federally  endangered. 

Durham  predicts  it  will  need 
55  million  gallons  of  water  per  day 
by  2050  to  meet  demand,  roughly 
18  million  gallons  per  day  more  than 
the  current  capacity.  The  expansion 
project  involves  retooling  the  Lake 
Michie  dam,  completed  in  1926,  or 
building  a higher  dam  downstream. 

The  city  is  buying  watershed  land  in 
anticipation  of  the  lake  expansion. 

It  now  controls  more  than  half  the 
1,500  acres  it  needs. 

— from  the  Raleigh  News  & Observer 


Backyard  Honky  Tonk 

Located  along  a large,  wooded  wet- 
land, my  backyard  becomes  one  big 
singles  bar  for  wildlife  during  this  time 
of  year.  Like  a honky-tonk,  there’s  a lot 
of  clamor,  with  flirting,  courting  and 
even  some  fighting.  The  party  seems 
like  it  will  never  end  until  the  natural 
equivalent  of  "last  call”  is  announced  as 
the  months  warm.  Not  long  after,  the 
result  of  all  that  commotion  is  a yard 
that  resembles  a maternity  ward  full  of 
expectant  parents. 

I remember  how  startled  I was  a few 
years  back  when  a robin  shot  from  the 
interior  of  my  tulip  magnolia  tree  after 
I came  close.  Following  several  more 
accidental  meetings  with  the  same 
robin,  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  bird 
was  tending  to  a nest.  To  confirm  my 
suspicions,  I gently  pulled  back  a few 
limbs,  which  revealed  a nest  with  three 
featherless  youngsters,  wide  awake  and 
expecting  baby  food.  That’s  when  I did 
something  very  important  — nothing  at 
all.  I left  the  nestlings  to  their  devoted 
mother  and  tried  to  stay  away  from  the 
tree  as  much  as  possible. 

If  you  find  yourself  confronted  with 
newborn  wildlife,  such  as  deer,  rabbits 
or  foxes  that  appear  to  be  aban- 
doned, the  best  thing  you 
can  do  is  leave  them 
alone.  If  you  want  to 
help  the  new  arrivals, 
keep  your  dogs  and 
cats  indoors  as  much 
as  possible.  By  doing 
little,  you'll  ensure 
that  your  backyard 
singles  bar  is  rocking 
and  rolling  next  year. 

— Chris  Powell 
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Wildlife 
Commissioner 
I Named 
Sportsman 
of the  Year 


i 

>1 


Eugene  Price,  a commissioner  for  the 
N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commis- 
sion, was  recently  named  the  Governor  ’s 
Conservation  Achievement  Awards 
Sportsman  of  the  Year.  Price  received  the 
recognition  in  February  at  the  N.C.  Wild- 
life Federation’s  awards  banquet.  Each 
year,  the  federation  presents  the  presti- 
gious governor’s  awards  to  honor  those 
individuals,  government  bodies,  associ- 
ations and  others  who  have  exhibited 
unwavering  commitments  to  conservation 
in  North  Carolina. 

“I  was  not  aware  that  I was  being  con- 
sidered for  recognition  as  Sportsman  of 
the  Year,”  Price  said.  “I  am  confident 
my  hunting  and  fishing  buddies  would 
be  quick  to  argue  that  this  could  have 
absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  my  marks- 
manship or  finesse  with  my  fly  rod.  But 
seriously,  when  I look  around  my  own 
community  and  across  the  state,  1 am 
deeply  humbled  knowing  there  are  so 
many  men  and  women,  young  and  old, 
who  are  far  more  deserving.” 

A resident  of  Goldsboro,  Price  has 
served  past  appointments  on  the  Wildlife 
Commission  that  date  back  to  1985. 
During  his  lengthy  tenure,  he  has  served 
as  commission  chairman  for  two  terms 
and  vice-chairman  for  two  terms.  Most 
recently,  Price  chaired  the  commission’s 
Conservation  Education  Committee, 
where  he  was  instrumental  in  creating  a 
public  outreach  section. 

Comprised  of  six  public  relations 
specialists  and  biologists,  the  public 
outreach  section  has  increased  Wildlife 
Commission  exposure  by  writing  press 
releases,  attending  fairs  and  trade  shows, 
and  working  to  coordinate  the  commis- 
sion’s state  fair  exhibit. 

Price  has  further  aided  the  wildlife 
conservation  cause  as  editor  emeritus  for 


NCWRC 


Wildlife  commissioner  Eugene  Price 
from  Goldsboro. 

the  Goldsboro  News-Argus,  where  he 
writes  more  than  250  articles  a year  about 
conservation  issues.  To  assist  anglers  in 
his  area,  Price  produced  — at  his  own 
expense  — laminated,  wallet-size  cards 
that  indicate  fish  creel  and  size  limits.  And 
to  assist  local  landowners  and  hunters, 
Price  is  developing  an  awards  program 
for  individuals  who  provide  information 
that  might  lead  to  the  arrest  of  game  law 
violators  in  the  Goldsboro  area. 

John  Pechmann,  chairman  of  the 
N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commis- 
sion, said  his  decision  to  nominate 
Price  for  the  recognition  was  an 
easy  one.  “This  Goldsboro  journalist 
is  a gentleman  whose  contribution  to 
North  Carolina’s  outdoor  sporting  her- 
itage has  been  enormous,”  Pechmann 
said.  “He  is  comfortable  with  rifle  on 
land,  rod  on  water,  or  pen  in  his  office. 

I have  fished  with  him,  he  is  my  friend 
and  I was  proud  to  nominate  him  for 
this  prestigious  award.” 


As  the  weather 
warms  up  and 
mosquitoes  become 
active,  the  danger 
of  West  Nile  virus 
increases.  West  Nile 
is  an  infectious 
disease  of  birds  that  is  transmitted  by 
mosquitoes  and  can  infect  humans.  West 
Nile  virus  may  cause  flu-like  symptoms  in 
humans,  such  as  headache,  swollen  glands 
and  muscle  aches,  as  well  as  a rash.  Elderly 
people  and  those  with  compromised 
immune  systems  are  most  likely  to  be 
severely  affected  by  West  Nile  virus.  In 
2003,  there  were  24  reported  cases  of  the 
disease  in  North  Carolina. 

Those  concerned  about  contracting 
West  Nile  virus  should  avoid  mosquito 
contact  by  wearing  long  sleeves  and  long 
pants  and  using  a mosquito 
repellent  containing 
DEET  at  concen- 
trations of  30 
percent  or  less 
(10  percent  for 
children).  Avoid 
outdoor  activities 
in  the  evening, 
when  mosquitoes  are 
most  active.  Check  around 
homes  and  empty  water  in  containers 
such  as  tires,  birdbaths  and  flowerpots. 
Screens  should  be  used  on  doors  and 
windows  to  prevent  mosquitoes  from 
entering  homes. 


know 


ON  PATROL 


Area  Sgt.  Floyd  Caveny, 
observing  from  an  aircraft 
working  a night  deer  hunting 
patrol,  saw  a small  vehicle  shining 
a spotlight  near  the  Surry-Stokes 
county  line.  As  Caveny  directed 
ground  units  led  by  Lt.  Russell 
Hunter  to  the  vehicle,  it  switched 
off  its  lights  near  a house.  After 
passing  two  houses,  the  vehicle 
switched  its  lights  back  on  as 
Hunter  turned  down  the  road  in 

pursuit.  After  a short  radio  silence,  Hunter  reported  that  he  had  taken  into 
custody  two  people  with  a rifle.  They  were  night  hunting  in  a golf  cart. 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  JACKIE  PITTMAN 
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Bryant  Named 
Nation's  Top 
Refuge  Manager 


Mike  Bryant,  refuge  manager  for 
Alligator  River  and  Pea  Island 
National  Wildlife  Refuges  in  eastern 
North  Carolina,  has  been  selected  by  the 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  Association 
and  the  National  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Foundation  as  the  2004  winner  of  the 
Paul  Kroegel  Award  for  Refuge  Manager 
of  the  Year.  The  award  was  presented 
at  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
Director’s  Reception  during  the  69th 
North  American  Wildlife  and  Natural 
Resources  Conference  held  March  16-20 
in  Spokane,  Wash. 

Bryant  received  numerous  nomina- 
tions for  the  award,  including  present 
and  past  staff  members  and  refuge  volun- 
teers, members  of  the  Coastal  Wildlife 
Refuge  Society,  and  representatives  of 
local,  state  and  national  conservation 
agencies  and  organizations.  Foremost 
among  his  accomplishments  was  his 
professional  and  persistent  negoti- 
ation involving  the  Bonner  Bridge 
Replacement  Project. 

“I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  working 
with  Mike  for  several  years  on  DOT 
projects  within  the  Pea  Island  National 
Wildlife  Refuge,”  said  Don  Conner,  a 
division  engineer  for  the  N.C.  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation.  “Mike  has  always 
done  everything  he  could  within  the 


policies  and  procedures  that  guide  his 
organization  to  help  us  accomplish  our 
needs.  ...  I can  understand  why  Mike  has 
been  recognized  as  he  has  because  he  is 
an  outstanding  manager  and  person.” 
“Mike’s  competence,  commitment 
to  the  environment,  and  professionalism 
combine  to  make  him  one  of  the  best 
refuge  managers  in  the  nation,”  said 
Deputy  Refuge  Manager  Kathy  Whaley, 
who  has  worked  for  Bryant  since  January 
2003.  “1  am  very  fortunate  to  have  Mike 
as  a mentor  and  role  model.  I strive  to 
become  what  he  has  mastered.  He  con- 
tinues to  impress  me  daily.” 

“Mike  seems  to  have  a grasp  of  every- 
thing that  is  important  not  only  to  the 
refuge,  but  to  the  community,”  said 
Muriel  Smith,  who  with  her  husband, 
Jim,  has  volunteered  at  Pea  Island  for 


Bryant  was  named  the  nation’s 
top  refuge  manager,  in  part  for 
his  work  on  the  Bonner  Bridge 
Replacement  Project. 

three  years.  “He  recognizes  that  he  has 
a major  resource  that  must  be  protected. 
We  as  Americans  are  lucky  that  we  have 
someone  of  his  caliber  in  his  position. 
No  one  deserves  the  honor  more.” 

Established  to  recognize  outstanding 
accomplishment  in  the  protection  and 
management  of  the  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  System,  the  Paul  Kroegel  award 
honors  the  first  manager  of  Pelican  Island, 
the  first  national  wildlife  refuge  estab- 
lished in  1903.  Kroegel’s  dedication  and 
effectiveness  set  a high  standard  for  those 
who  followed.  There  are  more  than  600 
national  wildlife  refuges  in  the  country. 


TNC  Protects  Hoke  County  Habitat 


The  Nature  Conservancy  recently  purchased  two  conservation  easements  in  Hoke  County 
totaling  689  acres.  The  easements  protect  longleaf  pine  forest  and  habitat  along  Rockfish 
and  Juniper  creeks. 

Protecting  the  banks  of  Rockfish  Creek  will  benefit  water  quality  for  communities  in  southern 
and  eastern  Hoke  County.  Both  properties  border  Calloway  Forest,  a 2,400-acre  Nature  Conservancy 
preserve.  The  lands  provide  habitat  for  the  red-cockaded  woodpecker,  an  endangered  species  that 
needs  mature  longleaf  pine  forests  to  survive.  The  Sandhills  has  the  second-largest  population  of  the 
red-cockaded  woodpecker  in  the  world. 

Both  properties  adjoin  Fort  Bragg,  and  their  protection  will  ensure  that  1 V2  miles  of  boundary 
along  the  base  will  remain  a wooded  buffer  for  Army  training  activities.  I he  land  will  still  be  owned 
privately,  but  the  conservation  easements  will  forever  run  with  the  titles.  The  easements  allow  for  the 
sustainable  harvest  of  forest  products  such  as  timber  and  pine  straw,  as  well  as  hunting  and  fishing. 
The  forests  cannot  be  clear  cut  but  will  be  managed  for  long-term  sustainable  production  of  timber, 
pine  straw  and  wildlife  habitat. 
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COMMISSION  SPOTLIGHT 


Hickory  Shad  are  Back 
in  the  Roanoke 


River  Herring  Banned 
in  Western  Waters 

Naturally  reproducing  and  self-sustaining 
walleye  populations  are  rare  in  the  Southeast 
and  are  one  of  the  hallmarks  of  North  Carolina’s 
mountain  reservoirs.  However,  these  populations 
could  be  in  danger  if  alewife  and  blueback 
herring,  collectively  referred  to  as  river 
herring,  are  introduced  into  waters 
where  they  are  not  native. 

River  herring,  voracious  and  indis- 
criminate in  appetite,  will  consume  a 
wide  variety  of  food  items,  threatening 
the  delicate  balance  of  food  sources 
already  scarce  in  nutrient-poor 
mountain  reservoirs.  In  addition 
to  competing  with  game  fish  for 
limited  food  sources,  river  herring 
have  been  known  to  consume  eggs  and 
fry  of  popular  game  fish  such  as  walleye. 

In  recent  years,  river  herring  introductions  in 
Hiwassee  Reservoir  in  western  North  Carolina  and 
in  many  Tennessee  reservoirs  coincided  with  sharp 
declines  in  catchable-size  walleye.  Although  they 
do  not  fully  understand  why  this  occurs,  North 
Carolina  biologists  aren't  taking  any  chances.  To 
protect  walleye  fisheries,  the  Wildlife  Commission 
has  issued  a ban  on  the  possession,  transportation 
or  release  of  live  alewife  or  blueback  herring  into 
the  Little  Tennessee  River  and  Catawba  River  basins 
upstream  of  Lookout  Shoals  Dam,  including  all  trib- 
utaries and  impoundments. 

Fisheries  biologists  have  posted  signs  at  boating 
access  and  fishing  areas  to  inform  anglers  about  the 
ban  on  river  herring  and  their  potential  to  wreak 
havoc  on  existing  fisheries.  These  black-and-white 
signs  identify  key  characteristics  of  blueback  her- 
ring and  alewife,  such  as  dorsal  fin  shape,  to  help 
anglers  distinguish  them  from  gizzard  and  thread- 
fin  shad,  which  look  similar  but  are  legal  to  possess. 

"Predation,  competition  for  food,  nutrient 
problems  or  a combination  of  effects  from  river 
herring  introductions  has  resulted  in  declines  of 
a number  of  naturally  reproducing  walleye  fisheries 
in  the  Southeast,” said  David  Yow,  warm  water 
research  coordinator  for  the  mountain  region. 
"We  hope  that  by  publicizing  the  river  herring 
problem  and  the  associated  regulation  banning 
river  herring  from  these  waters,  we  will  increase 
the  public’s  awareness  of  the  detrimental  effects 
of  unauthorized  fish  stocking.” 


Hickory  shad  have  made  a remark- 
able comeback  over  the  last  decade 
and  are  now  one  of  the  most  popular 
fisheries  along  the  Roanoke  River  from 
late  February  through  March.  Kent 
Nelson,  coastal  region  fishery  super- 
visor for  the  N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission, 
said  the  reasons  for  the 
hickory  shad’s  comeback 
are  not  entirely  clear, 
but  a number  of  factors 
are  possible. 

“We  believe  that  favorable 
spring  spawning  and  ocean 
conditions,  as  well  as  limited 
commercial  fishing  and  har- 
vest restrictions,  have  played 
major  roles  in  rebounding  hickory  shad 
numbers,”  Nelson  said.  “Also,  anglers 
practicing  proper  catch-and-release 
techniques — where  fish  are  landed 
quickly,  handled  little,  if  at  all,  and  kept 
in  the  water  while  the  hook 
is  being  removed  — have 
had  positive  impacts  on  fish 
survival  rates.” 

Anglers  who  braved  the 
cold  winds  of  February  and 
March  can  attest  that  hickory 
shad  bit  frequently  on  a 
variety  of  tackle.  “Anglers 
typically  fish  for  hickory 
shad  on  light  spinning 
gear,  although  increasing 
numbers  of  anglers  are 
trying  their  luck  with  fly 
rods,”  Nelson  said.  “Shad 
darts  are  a favored  lure 
when  fished  by  casting 
upstream  into  the  current 
and  retrieving  as  it  sinks 
and  drifts  downstream.” 

Nelson  also  recommends 
that  fly  fishermen  use  minia- 
ture Clouser-type  lures,  pre- 
ferably with  a touch  of  flash 
added  to  the  tail.  However, 
anglers  should  remember  to 
sink  their  lines,  to  keep  their 


lures  from  being  swept  away  by  the 
Roanoke’s  swift  current. 

Although  the  Roanoke  is  considered 
by  many  anglers  to  be  the  premier  des- 
tination for  reeling  in  a daily  limit  of  10 
shad,  fishing  opportunities  are  abundant 
in  many  North  Carolina  coastal  rivers 
for  hickory  shad  and  the  larger  American 
(white)  shad,  including  the  Tar,  Neuse 
and  Cape  Fear  rivers.  Bank-bound  anglers 
on  the  Roanoke  frequently  can  catch 
fish  along  the  shorelines  adjacent  to  the 
Wildlife  Commission’s  boating  access 
areas  at  Weldon  and  Williamston. 

“Peak  fishing  near  Weldon  varies  from 
year  to  year  but  is  usually  from  late  March 
to  early  April,”  Nelson  said. 

For  the  latest  freshwater  fishing  news, 
including  regulations,  programs  and 
stocking  schedules,  visit  the  commis- 
sion’s Web  site,  www.ncwildlife.org,  or 
call  the  Division  of  Inland  Fisheries  at 
(919)  733-3633. 
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CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


Saturday,  May  1 

■ Classic  boats  come  to  the  Beaufort 
waterfront  to  show  off  and  race  at  the 
Wooden  Boat  Show  sponsored  by  the 
N.C.  Maritime  Museum.  Visit  www.ah. 
dcr.state.  us /sections /maritime  or  call 
(252)  728-7317. 

■ Get  your  feet  moving  to  areas  seldom 
seen  by  humans  with  an  “Off  the 
Beaten  Path”  guided  hike  at  Chimney 
Rock  Park.  Call  1-800-277-9611 

or  check  out  www.chimneyrock 
park.com. 

Sunday-Tuesday,  May  2-4 

Participate  in  guided  trips,  workshops, 
contests  and  activities  at  the  Land  of 
Waterfalls  Trout  Festival  in  Brevard. 
Go  to  www.visitwaterfalls.com  or  call 
1-800-232-7238. 

Saturday,  May  8 



m Focus  on  bird  watching  at  Interna- 
tional Migratory  Bird  Day  at  the  N.C. 
Zoo  in  Asheboro.  Check  out  www.nc 
zoo.org  or  call  1-800-488-0444. 

■ Celebrate  International  Migratory 
Bird  Day  with  programs,  bird  hikes, 
banding  demonstrations,  field  trips, 
a canoe  trip  through  the  Mountain 
Island  Lake  Important  Bird  Area  and 
a kids’  art  contest,  all  sponsored  by 
the  Mecklenburg  County  Division  of 
Natural  Resources,  the  Mecklenburg 
Audubon  Society  and  Carolina 
Raptor  Center  in  Huntersville.  For 
more  information  or  to  request  a 
brochure,  call  (704)  598-8857. 

Sunday,  May  9 

Check  out  hands-on  activities  for 
kids  and  bird  walks  for  families  at 
the  Festival  of  Feathers  at  the  Stevens 
Nature  Center  located  in  Hemlock 
Bluffs  Nature  Preserve  in  Cary.  Call 
(919)  387-5980. 

Thursday,  May  13 

Enjoy  silent  and  live  auctions,  raffles 
and  food  at  the  annual  fundraising 
banquet  for  the  Triangle  Chapter  of 
Coastal  Conservation  Association  of 


Researchers  to  Study 
Animal  Farm  Air  Quality 

Atmospheric  scientists  at  N.C.  State  University  could  soon  help  clear  the  air  around 
the  complex  issue  of  large  animal  farms  in  North  Carolina  and  their  effects  on  their 
neighbors.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  recently  awarded  a $479,818  grant  to  a 
team  led  by  NCSU  air  quality  professor  Viney  Aneja  to  study  ammonia  and  hydrogen 
sulfide  emissions  from  animal  farms.  The  project  is  the  first  in  the  state  to  investigate  air- 
quality  issues  associated  with  animal  feeding  operations. 

The  grant  is  part  of  $5.1  million  in  competitive  grants  being  awarded  to  11  institutions 
to  study  air-  and  water-quality  issues.  The  research  builds  on  N.C.  State’s  ongoing  efforts 
to  make  animal  feeding  operations  both  environmentally  responsible  and  economically 
viable.  Aneja  said  previous  studies  of  the  contained  animal  feeding  operations  (CAFOs) 
have  focused  on  soil  and  water  contamination.  “The  levels  of  ammonia  and  hydrogen 

sulfide  linked  to  CAFOs  don’t,  by  themselves,  violate  

current  EPA  standards,  so  scientific  scrutiny  has  been 
elsewhere,”  he  said.  “But  we  believe  that  these  gases 
may  combine  to  form  a regulated  substance  called 
fine  particulate  matter,  or  PMfme,  and  that’s  what 
we’ll  be  studying.” 

The  team  will  work  directly  with  the  N.C.  Environ- 
mental Management  Commission,  which  is  responsi- 
ble for  implementing  regulations  to  protect  air  quality. 

As  CAFOs  have  become  increasingly  subject  to 
state  and  federal  regulations,  both  industry  groups 
and  scientists  see  the  need  to  develop  improved  emis- 
sion inventories  and  to  better  understand  emissions 
related  to  gases,  odor  and  particulate  matter. 

“Our  findings  will  be  incorporated  into  a comprehensive  regional  air-quality  model,” 
Aneja  said.  “We’ll  disseminate  our  results  to  agribusiness,  regulators  and  concerned  citizens.” 

CORRECTION 

in  the  March  issue’s  “Private  Land,  Public  Water”article,  a quote  incorrectly  associated 
the  Green  River  with  Hoke  County,  due  to  an  editorial  mistake.  The  Green  River  should 
have  been  referenced  to  Polk  County. 


North  Carolina.  A $50  ticket  pays 
for  food,  drink  and  yearly  member- 
ship in  CCA,  which  supports  conser- 
vation of  marine  resources.  Call  (919) 
781-3474  or  visit  www.ccanc.org. 

Saturday,  May  15 

Learn  about  the  geology  of  Grand- 
father Mountain  in  Linville.  Call 
1 -800-468-7325  or  visit  www.grand- 
falher.com. 

Friday,  May  21 

Learn  the  ABC’s  of  pond  manage- 
ment, building  and  stocking  at 
Howell  Woods  Environmental 


Learning  Center  in  Johnston 
County.  Contact  James  Sasser 
at (919)  938-01 15. 

Friday-Monday,  May  28-31 

Soak  up  heritage  entertainment 
and  special  events  at  the  Core 
Sound  Waterfowl  Museum’s 
Coming  Home  Weekend  in 
Harkers  Island.  Visit  www.core 
sound.com  or  call  (252)  728-1500. 

Check  with  the  contact  listed  for  confirmation 
of  information.  Items  for  listing  should  be 
conservation-oriented  and  should  be  submitted 
at  least  four  months  in  advance  togreg.jenkins 
(Sincwildlife.org,  or  call  (919)  733-7123,  Ext.  264. 
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(1)  This  heron  is  trying 
to  hide  from  its  prey. 
head  and  body  parallel,  bent 
legs,  head  back,  bill  down 


(3)  If  the  head  and  bill 
point  straight  down,  the 
heron  is  watching  its  prey 
with  binocular  vision. 

This  position  reduces 
glare  and  distortion. 


(4)  With  head  cocked  to 
one  side  of  its  body,  the 
heron  may  be  trying  to 
further  reduce  glare.  If 
only  one  eye  is  looking 
down,  it  may  be  honing 
in  on  its  prey  with 
monocular  vision. 


(2)  This  heron  is 
scanning  the  area 


straight  legs,  straight 
neck,  body  at  angle 
to  water 


AS  TOP  PREDATORS,  HERONS  USE  A VARIETY  of  hunting  techniques 
Each  species  has  specific  behaviors  for  catching  prey,  but  individuals  adapt 
their  methods  to  prevailing  conditions.  A careful  observer  may  be  able  to  tell 
what  a heron  is  up  to  by  reading  its  body  language. 


(5)  A stalking  heron 
spots  its  prey.  The 
strike  is  lightning  fast. 
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The  Little  T and  Her  Sisters 

written  by  Jim  Dean 


“Trout  have 
more  clout 
these  days, 
perhaps  even 
enough  to 
save  a river." 


Back  in  the  late  1970s,  you  could  learn  more  than 
you  wanted  to  know  about  a person’s  politics  by 
judging  their  reaction  to  a single  phrase — snail  darter. 
Perhaps  you  recall  the  national  uproar  over  this  3-inch 
hsh,  and  efforts  to  use  its  federally  endangered  status 
to  block  a Tennessee  Valley  Authority  (TVA)  proposal 
to  build  a dam  on  the  Little  Tennessee  River. 

Those  who  opposed 
TVA  believed  that  the 
agency  had  “cooked” 
the  benefits  to  favor 
the  38, 000 -acre  project 
while  ignoring  the  loss 
of  prime  agricultural 
land,  key  archeological 
sites  (including  Tenasi, 
the  sacred  capital  of  the 
Cherokees),  and  exist- 
ing recreational  assets 
of  the  river.  Besides,  it 
was  argued,  the  dam 
would  have  no  power 
generators,  the  sur- 
rounding land  (far  more  than  needed)  would  be 
bought  at  low  condemnation  prices,  and  much  of 
it  would  be  resold  for  private  development. 

Those  in  favor  were  outraged  that  a “useless” 
minnow  might  hold  up  progress  in  an  econom- 
ically depressed  area.  Jim  Bailey,  a 30-year  veteran 
of  the  Tenn.  Department  of  Conservation,  wryly 
observed  that  the  snail  darter  was  “God’s  pebble 
for  David’s  sling.”  Indeed,  the  issues  were  much 
broader  than  the  fate  of  the  snail  darter.  Yet  despite 
Supreme  Court  rulings,  the  TVA  project  proceeded 
after  it  was  tucked  into  a last-minute  appropriation 
bill.  By  the  way,  the  snail  darter  survived,  having 
been  found  in  other  waters. 

My  own  special  interest  was  clearly  self-serving,  but 
it  was  also  being  overlooked.  To  paraphrase  another 
campaign  slogan,  “It’s  the  trout,  stupid.”  And  not  just 
any  trout,  but  huge  browns  that  sometimes  exceeded 
10  pounds  and  fat  rainbows  that  could  clean  a reel. 

It  was  about  saving  the  finest  trout  stream  east  of  the 
Mississippi  — a mere  17  miles  — and  one  of  the  few 
free-flowing  stretches  not  already  flooded  by  TVA’s 
network  of  61  dams. 

At  the  time,  I was  making  the  nine-hour  trip  to  the 
l ittle  T as  frequently  as  possible  to  camp  in  a pasture 
at  f loss  Holt’s  Store  and  hsh  the  river  below  Chilhowee 
Dam.  This  stretch  of  lailwater  was  already  a favorite 


of  local  anglers  and  canoeists,  and  its  fabulous  trout 
fishing  was  beginning  to  attract  wider  attention. 

Trout  fishing  was  particularly  good  around  the 
ancient  hsh  traps — V-shaped  wings  of  rocks  made  by 
the  Cherokees  or  their  predecessors.  The  Indians  waded 
downstream  into  these  wings  and  waited  until  the  hsh 
were  herded  and  trapped  in  a smaller  box-shaped  enclo- 
sure, then  gathered  them  for  food.  Remains  of  such  hsh 
traps  are  still  visible  in  many  rivers  of  the  Southeast. 

Those  of  us  fortunate  enough  to  share  the  river 
were  convinced  that  the  Little  T was  a national  treas- 
ure, every  bit  the  equal  of  famous  blue-ribbon  trout 
rivers  in  Montana  and  Idaho.  In  the  gentle  twilight  of 
late  spring  and  summer,  we  fished  to  dozens  of  large 
trout  within  easy  casting  distance  as  they  slurped 
vast  swarms  of  hatching  mayflies  and  caddis. 

But  in  the  1970s,  fly-fishing  for  trout — particularly 
in  the  Southeast — was  still  awaiting  the  fantastic 
boom  years  of  the  late  1980s  and  1990s,  when  the 
sport  would  become  an  international  phenomenon. 
As  such,  it  was  easy  to  dismiss  our  small  constituency 
as  elitist,  and  the  issue  of  trout  and  their  potential 
long-range  recreational  and  economic  benefits  to  the 
region  never  played  a major  role  in  the  debate.  Trout 
have  more  clout  these  days,  perhaps  even  enough 
to  save  a river.  For  certain  it’s  enough  to  crowd  one. 

1 was  seldom  without  company  while  fishing  popular 
spots  on  the  South  Holston  and  Watauga  rivers  in 
east  Tennessee  this  past  year.  Every  riffle  and  pool 
held  at  least  one  angler.  Fortunately,  with  both  flies 
and  fish  numerous  and  active,  an  angler  can  have 
plenty  of  action  without  moving.  Besides,  with  such 
picky  trout,  you  aren’t  likely  to  catch  them  some- 
where else  if  you  can’t  catch  those  in  front  of  you. 

Like  the  now-flooded  Little  T,  the  South  Holston 
and  Watauga  are  tailwaters  below  huge  hydroelectric 
dams,  and  the  water  is  cold  enough  for  trout  for  15  to 
20  miles  downstream  because  it  is  drawn  off  the  bot- 
tom of  the  lake  (normally  at  less  than  50  degrees). 

Good  fishing  year-round  was  another  reason  that 
some  40  years  ago  I added  tailwaters  to  the  trout  water 
I fish.  More  important,  unlike  our  smaller  freestone 
mountain  streams,  tailwaters  usually  have  huge  aquatic 
insect  hatches  and  highly  selective  trout.  Tailwaters 
are  also  big  enough  to  handle  heavy  fishing  pressure, 
and  the  trout  tend  to  run  larger. 

Sound  enticing?  Within  half  a day’s  drive  or  less, 
there  are  prime  tailwaters  in  North  Carolina,  Ten- 
nessee and  Virginia,  and  others  throughout  the 
Southeast.  Next  month,  we’ll  explore  them. 
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JIM  DEAN 


Many  go  fishing  all  their  lives  without  knowing  that 
it  is  not  fish  they  are  after. 

— Henry  David  Thoreau 
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4 LOST  PREDATORS 

The  loss  of  big  predators 
such  as  panthers  and  wolves 
created  an  ecological  imbal- 
ance that  leads  some  to  push 
for  their  reintroduction  in 
North  Carolina. 

DISTINGUISHED 

PANFISH 

The  fun  of  fishing  for  pan- 
fish only  grows  when  you 
consider  the  distinctions 
among  our  favorite  species: 
bluegill,  red  belly,  shellcracker 
and  pumpkinseed. 

PIEDMONT  PRAIRIE 

Biologists  and  landowners 
struggle  to  reestablish  a long- 
gone  ecosystem  in  the  state's 
most  developed  region. 


find  us  on  the  web  at  www.ncwildlife.org 


Lithography  by  PBM  Graphics  Inc. 
Research  Triangle  Park,  North  Carolina 
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Procreation  is  fueled  by  summer's  burgeoning  popula- 
tions of  invertebrates.  A foraging  prothonotary  warbler 
pauses  on  a return  trip  to  the  nest. 

PHOTOGRAPH  BY  F.  EUGENE  HESTER. 
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CONSERVATION  VISIONS 
4 HORIZON  2100 
written  by  Jack  Horan 

Conservationists  envision  the  impact  of  aggressive 
conservation  measures  on  North  Carolina. 

g CRITICAL  CARNIVORES 
written  by  John  Manuel 

What  would  happen  if  large  predators  were  brought 
back  to  North  Carolina? 

]_3  THE  ALBEMARLE  MODEL 
written  by  Jack  Horan 

How  would  Horizon  2100  work  in  real  terms? 

RESTORING  PIEDMONT  PRAIRIES 

written  by  Lawrence  S.  Earley 
photographed  by  Jody  Duggins 

Prairies  in  North  Carolina’s  busy  Piedmont?  It’s  not 
as  farfetched  as  it  sounds. 

MORE  THAN  A BREAM 

written  by  Dan  Kibler 
photographed  by  F.  Eugene  Hester 

North  Carolina  is  packed  to  the  gills  with  a multitude 
of  fish  collectively  known  as  bream. 

GOLD  IN  THE  SWAMPS 

written  and  photographed  by  F.  Eugene  Hester 

A wildlife  photographer  provides  prothonotary 
warblers  with  a novel  place  to  nest. 
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Cover:  On  a Piedmont  prairie  flower,  a moth  provides  sustenance  for  a 
crab  spider,  photograph  by  jody  duggins. 

Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  is  the  official  educational  publication  of  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission,  ft  is  dedicated  to  the  sound  conservation  of  North  Carolina’s  wildlife 
and  other  interrelated  natural  resources  and  also  to  the  environment  we  share  with  them. 


i editor's  note 

This  issue  concludes  a series  on  the  visions  of  three  conservation  groups:  the  N.C. 

Wildlife  Resources  Commission  (February  2004),  N.C.  Department  of  Environment 
and  Natural  Resources  (April  2004),  and  a panel  of  academic  conservationists  whose 
Horizon  2100  report  was  published  by  Environmental  Defense  (page  4,  this  issue). 

As  could  be  expected,  the  three  groups  share  many  goals  — to  maintain  the 
state’s  biodiversity,  protect  wildlife  habitat,  and  ensure  public  access  to  the  natural 
world.  All  claim  conservation  programs  based  on  science;  they  aim  to  conserve 
native  flora  and  fauna  and  fight  invasive  species,  destroy  outdated  river  dams  and 
restore  traditional  habitat  such  as  Piedmont  prairie.  Funding  for  each  plan  would 
rely  on  federal  and  state  dollars  along  with  private  incentives. 

But  there  are  differences.  Although  each  group  advocates  public  acquisition  of 
private  lands,  they  represent  a range  of  opinion  on 
the  best  use  of  those  lands.  The  Wildlife 
Commission,  traditional  protector  of 
game  populations,  has  won  acclaim  for 

its  successes  in  wildlife  management  tailored  to  the  needs  of 
the  sporting  community,  a major  source  of  funding  through 
license  fees  and  state  and  federal  sporting  goods  taxes.  The  Department  of 
Environment  and  Natural  Resources  in  its  role  as  statewide  coordinator  of  land  use 
planning  strives  for  coalitions  that  bridge  conservation  interests  and  economic 
development.  It  has  succeeded  in  working  with  the  General  Assembly  to  establish 
trust  funds  used  to  acquire  public  lands. 

Representing  the  nonprofit  /education  sector,  Horizon  2100  envisions  a distant 
future  when  wildlife  corridors  crisscross  private  lands  and  vast  core  reserves  allow 
restoration  of  predator  populations  and  long-gone  ecosystems.  Harvard  biologist 
E.  O.  Wilson,  a proponent  of  big  core  reserves  and  corridors,  wrote  that  such  a vision 
can  only  be  achieved  by  “a  combination  of  science  and  the  political  process.” 
Regardless  of  where  you  fit  in  the  conservation  spectrum,  from  “nature  knows 
best”  to  intensive  wildlife  management,  the  political  process  demands  participation 
from  all  who  are  serious  about  conserving  the  natural  world.  A long  line  of  North 
Carolina  conservationists  — from  T.  G.  Pearson  to  B.  W.  Wells  to  Ross  Stevens  to  our 
contemporaries  — have  articulated  their  visions  of  a healthy  landscape  for  North 
Carolina.  How  do  you  envision  North  Carolina’s  future?  Let  us  know. 


Margaret  Martin 
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LETTERS  FROM  READERS 


Early  Birds 

I enjoyed  the  article  "Bird  Without  EquaT’about 
painted  buntings  (April  2004),  which  stated 
they  show  up  in  North  Carolina  in  mid-April. 

I live  about  halfway  between  Morehead  City 
and  Newport.  Almost  every  winter  since  the 
early  '90s  I have  had  one  or  two  male  painted 
buntings  along  with  a few  females  show  up  at 
my  feeders  for  a period  of  about  two  or  three 
weeks  (usually  around  Christmas). 

This  past  Christmas  one  male  and  two 
females  showed  up  and  stayed  until  the 
middle  of  March.  I have  seen  an  occasional 
female  later  in  the  season,  but  every  male  I’ve 
seen  has  been  in  the  winter  at  my  home.  Just 
thought  I would  share  this  bit  of  information. 

Ruby  Payne 
Newport 

N.C.  Partners  in  Flight  director  Mark  Johns: 
Yes,  painted  buntings  are  seen  occasionally 
during  midwinter  at  feeders  along  the  south- 
eastern coast  of  North  Carolina.  This  phenom- 
enon seems  to  have  increased  since  the  1990s. 


Hunting  and  Nongame 

I am  a lifetime  subscriber  and  a wildlife 
hunter  who  appreciates  the  fact  that  respon- 
sible hunting  and  a desire  to  see  our  natural 
wildlife  resources  preserved  is  not  a contradic- 
tion in  terms.  My  avocation  of  hunting  wild- 
life is  not  limited  to  concerns  about  wildlife 
and  our  environment  from  a hunter’s  point 


of  view.  I have  a sincere 
desire  to  see  that  both 
game  and  nongame  spe- 
cies are  preserved  and 
protected  to  a degree 
that  meets  the  desires  of 
all  wildlife  enthusiasts. 
Despite  recent  letters  to 
the  editor  both  pro  and 
con  regarding  your  con- 
tent of  hunting  vs.  non- 
game and  environmen- 
tal preservation  issues, 

I believe  that  you  have 
responsibly  and  adequately  addressed  issues 
involving  our  state's  natural  environment  — 
be  it  legal  hunting  issues  or  the  preservation 
of  nongame  species  and  the  environment. 
One  cannot  exist  without  the  other. 

Your  magazine  has  shown  that  we  can 
maintain  a viable,  sustainable  natural  wildlife 
environment  that  allows  the  continuance  of 
our  state's  hunting  activities. 

Graham  Poole 
Wake  Forest 

Fishing  Harry's  Lake 

Jim  Dean’s  column  "Harry's  Lake"  (April  2004) 
sparked  fond  memories  of  Bass  Lake  some 
50  years  ago.  I was  a fisheries  biologist,  and 
my  division  chief,  Harry  Cornell,  came  into 
my  office  and  announced  that  Gov.  Luther 
Hodges  wanted  to  go  fishing  and  I was  to 
be  his  guide. 

On  a calm,  mild  late-March  Saturday,  the 
governor  and  I boarded  Harry's  big  Alumacraft 
in  the  rickety  boathouse  on  Bass  Lake.  The 
boat  had  a hand-powered  sculling  oar,  and 
I worked  it  slowly  across  the  glassy  surface 
of  the  lake.  I had  fished  the  far  shore  many 
times,  and  I hoped  for  a fish  or  two  this  time. 
We  had  barely  gotten  across  the  lake  when 
the  fickle  March  weather  changed  in  a mat- 
ter of  minutes.  A sharp,  cold  wind  swept 
the  lake  and  made  fishing  almost  impossible. 
Gov.  Hodges  (who,  by  the  way,  was  a very 
competent  fisherman)  was  reluctant  to  give 
up,  but  I decided  to  head  in  — against  that 


late-spring  wind.  It  was  a struggle,  but  we  made 
it.  The  governor  did  catch  a bass  later  on  that 
windy  day  — from  a sheltered  farm  pond. 

Duane  Raver 
Garner 

Slobs  and  Bobbers 

One  of  the  surest  signs  of  spring  is  the  appear- 
ance of  fishermen  along  the  banks  of  various 
creeks  feeding  into  Jordan  Lake.  Spring  is 
also  one  of  the  best  times  to  explore  the  trails 
along  New  Hope  Creek  before  they  become 
choked  with  weeds  and  poison  ivy. 

Unfortunately,  a close  look  shows  the 
cumulative  effect  of  careless  fishermen  who 
leave  their  trash  to  get  washed  into  the  creek 
and  accumulate  along  the  numerous  eddies 
along  the  creek  channel.  Besides  lots  of  pop 
bottles,  I counted  more  than  100  lost  fishing 
bobbers  in  the  accumulated  debris  below  the 
Moncure  wildlife  impoundment  area. 

Rytas  Vilgalys 
Duke  University  Department  of  Biology 
Durham 


Generating  Comments 

As  a professional  fisheries  biologist,  I am 
very  impressed  by  the  coverage  your  mag- 
azine gave  to  your  agency’s  work  on  FERC 
relicensing  projects  in  your  state  ("Generat- 
ing Changes,” Feb.  2004).  Your  public  needs 
to  know  about  this  unseen  environmental 
work  your  biologists  do  in  negotiating  flows 
from  dams  and  balancing  uses  of  reservoirs 
with  the  downstream  area  in  rivers. 

The  variety  and  relevance  of  the  topics 
in  each  issue  of  your  magazine  always  make 
for  an  interesting  read.  As  a lifetime  sports- 
man license  holder  in  your  state  (my  two 
sons  are  lifetime  license  holders  as  well),  I am 
pleased  with  the  work  that  your  agency  does 
on  behalf  of  sportsmen  and  women  and  the 
citizens  of  North  Carolina. 

John  R.  Copeland 
Va.  Dept,  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries 
Blacksburg,  Va. 


Letters  should  be  sent  via  e-mail  to  letters@ncwildlife.org  or  through  regular  moil  to  Letters,  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  magazine,  1/12  Mail  Service  Center,  Raleigh,  NC  27699-1712. 
Please  include  your  name,  address  and  day  time  phone  number.  Letters  chosen  for  publication  may  be  edited  for  clarity  and  length. 
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CONSERVATION 


IN  THE  MOST  FAR-REACHING  VISION  IN  OUR  THREE-PART  SERIES, 
HORIZON  2100  IMAGINES  WHAT  NORTH  CAROLINA  COULD  RESEMBLE 
IF  AGGRESSIVE  CONSERVATION  MEASURES  WERE  TAKEN. 


written  by  Jack  Ho  ran 


PART  THREE  HORIZON  2100 


Next  time  you  backpack  in  the  mountains,  fish  a Piedmont  lake  or  hunt  for 
ducks  in  the  Pamlico  Sound,  consider  what  your  tromping  grounds  will  be 
like  100  years  from  now.  Will  the  state  still  have  ample  wild  lands  for  hikers, 
hunters,  mountain  bikers  and  other  outdoors  enthusiasts?  Will  streams,  lakes  and 
sounds  still  pulse  with  brook  trout,  largemouth  bass  and  red  drum?  Will  ecosystems 
harbor  a robust  mix  of  native  plants  and  animals? 

Looking  at  current  trends,  many  of  us  might  envision  a dismal  future  for  the  envi- 
ronment. A continuation  of  the  status  quo  in  transportation,  urban  sprawl  and  land 
conversions  could  magnify  tenfold  the  ongoing  losses  of  farms,  forests  and  wetlands. 
It's  possible  to  visualize  a 22nd-century  North  Carolina  with  small  islands  of  parks, 
forests  and  refuges  in  a sea  of  heavily  urbanized  landscapes. 

Such  an  outlook,  however  bleak,  isn't  foreordained.  North  Carolina  can  take  another 
path,  a science-based  route  that  emphasizes  conservation  as  the  foundation  for  a 
sustainable  environment  and  economy. 

At  least,  that's  the  thesis  of  a comprehensive  blueprint,  Horizon  2100,  crafted  by 
a panel  of  some  of  the  state's  top  university-affiliated  environmental  scientists  and 
published  by  Environmental  Defense.  The  plan  contrasts  the  results  of  haphazard 
development  and  limited  conservation  with  what  it  calls  "aggressive  conservation, 
which  would  secure  vast  wild  lands,  restore  degraded  ecosystems  and  maintain  func- 
tioning natural  landscapes  and  aquatic  systems.  If  the  plan  were  carried  out,  North 
Carolina  could  resemble  Montana  more  than  New  Jersey  at  the  end  of  this  century. 

In  the  Horizon  2100  vision,  10  million  acres  of  core  reserves,  open  to  fishing, 
camping  and  hunting,  would  be  buffered  by  eco-friendly  farms  and  forests.  Moun- 
tain reserves  would  be  large  enough  to  support  wide-roaming  animals  such  as  black 


Broad  in  scope,  Horizon 
2100  offers  long-term 
strategies  to  create  a 
healthy,  self-sustaining 
environment. 


' 
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bears,  elks  and  cougars.  In  the  Piedmont,  visitors  would 
flock  to  the  rural  Uwharrie  Mountains,  a green  mosaic 
of  public  and  private  parklands  sustained  by  recreation, 
family  farms  and  long-rotation  forests.  To  the  east,  anadro- 
mous  fish  such  as  striped  bass  and  river  herring  would 
swim  by  the  millions  up  the  Roanoke,  Neuse  and  other 
coastal  rivers  in  spawning  runs  reminiscent  of  those 
in  the  19th  century. 

Despite  the  inclusion  of  some  rewilded  areas — reserves 
in  which  ecosystems  are  “as  fully  rebuilt  as  possible” — 
the  vision  isn’t  an  attempt  to  recreate  a wilderness  like  the 
one  European  settlers  found.  To  acknowledge  a growing 
and  expanding  society,  panelists  factored  in  an  expected 
doubling  of  the  state’s  population  to  at  least  16  million 
by  2100,  said  David  McNaught,  Environmental  Defense 
policy  analyst.  Horizon  2100  proposes  the  clustering  of 
cities,  subdivisions  and  industries  to  limit  disruption 
of  natural  systems.  “Given  those  parameters,  what  is  the 
best  North  Carolina  can  hope  for?  We  need  to  lay  the 
groundwork  now,”  McNaught  said.  “If  we  wait  20  years, 
this  100-year  vision  won’t  be  possible.” 


The  Horizon  2100  report  was  released  about  the 
same  time  as  the  conservation  plan  of  the  Department 
of  Environment  and  Natural  Resources  called  One 
North  Carolina  Naturally  (see  “Conservation  Visions, 
Part  II,”  April  2004).  The  state’s  plan  outlines  a stream- 
lined, statewide  land  conservation  strategy  for  the  next 
25  to  30  years.  The  two  visions  don’t  conflict,  said 
Richard  Rogers,  director  of  the  department’s  Office  of 
Conservation  and  Community  Affairs.  “One  North 
Carolina  Naturally  is  a step  toward  that  ultimate  goal 
[laid  out  by  Horizon  2100] ,”  he  said.  “The  vision  they 
set  is  a credible  vision.” 

Horizon  2100  doesn’t  estimate  the  cost  to  accomplish 
its  goals,  other  than  noting  the  need  for  “other  revenue 
sources”  and  “green  taxes.”  It  certainly  would  cost  many 
times  the  $100  million  spent  each  year  for  conserving 
land  through  the  Clean  Water  Management  Trust  Fund, 
the  Natural  Heritage  Trust  Fund,  other  state  funds,  pri- 
vate organizations  suclt  as  The  Nature  Conservancy 
and  congressional  appropriations  for  national  forest 
and  national  wildlife  refuge  additions. 


a 
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CHANGING  THE  HORIZON:  A 100-YEAR  PLAN 


Dense  development  in  the  Piedmont  is  readily  visible  from  an  altitude 
of  450  miles  in  this  satellite  image  made  in  the  late  20th  century.  What 
will  North  Carolina  look  like  in  2100?  A visionary  panel  of  state  conser- 
vationists suggests  an  alternative  to  urban  sprawl  and  an  environment 
in  crisis  in  "Horizon  2100.” 


TURNING  A VISION  INTO  REALITY.  The  authors  of  Horizon  2100  caution  that  our  management 
of  natural  resources  in  the  next  few  decades  will  determine  the  landscape  of  2100.  They  suggest  four  statewide 
strategies  that  would  mesh  with  regional  and  global  environmental  efforts. 


To  maintain  ecosystem  processes  and  biodiversity, 
establish  a network  of  large  nature  preserves  con- 
nected by  corridors.  Set  aside  about  a third  of  the 
state,  10  million  acres,  as  core  reserves  to  be  man- 
aged for  large-scale  natural  processes  (e.g.,  periodic 
fires  and  flooding,  predator/prey  relationships, 
animal  migrations). 


Restore  natural  landscapes  and  repair  degraded 
ecosystems,  including  natural  communities  such 
as  Piedmont  prairies,  native  oyster  reefs,  cane- 
brakes  and  cypress-tupelo  swamps.  Self-sustaining 
food  webs  could  be  achieved  through  reintro- 
duction of  native  carnivores  and  elimination  of 
non-native  species. 


Restore  and  maintain  high  quality  air,  water  and 
soil  resources  and  self-sustaining  nutrient  cycles. 
Establish  sufficient  riparian  buffers,  pollution 
controls,  stormwater  management  and  other 
measures  through  state  regulation  and  creative 
incentives.  Expand  wetland  areas  and  safeguard 
drinking  water  sources. 


Mitigate  the  negative  effects  of  human  population 
growth.  Tie  state  funding  of  local  governments  to 
environmentally  sensitive  resource  management. 
Expand  nonhighway  transportation  funding.  Reduce 
greenhouse  gas  emissions  and  enhance  carbon 
management  programs  with  carbon  dioxide  "sinks” 
(processes  that  sequester  atmospheric  carbon). 
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This  is  the  final  installment  in  the  Conservation  Visions  series.  Part  One 
examined  conservation  plans  of  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
(February  2004).  Part  Two  looked  at  the  goals  of  One  North  Carolina 
Naturally,  created  by  the  N.C.  Department  of  Environment  and  Natural 
Resources  (April  2004).  The  Horizon  2100  report  may  be  viewed  at 
www.environmentaldefense.org/go/nchorizon.  A wall-sized  version  of 
the  Landsat  image  above  can  be  seen  at  the  N.C.  Museum  of  Natural 
Sciences  in  Raleigh. 


DOUG  ALDERSON 


HORIZON  2100  PANEL 

Horizon  2100  was  conceived  by  a panel  assembled  by  the  state 
branch  of  the  nonprofit  group  Environmental  Defense. 

Douglas  N.  Rader,  senior  scientist 

Co-chairs: 

David  Jones,  director  of  the  N.C.  Zoo 

Betsy  Bennett,  director  of  the  N.C.  Museum  of  Natural  Sciences 

Robert  Peet,  biologist,  UNC-Chapel  Hill 
Charles  Peterson,  marine  biologist,  UNC-Chapel  Hill 
Michael  Schafale,  community  ecologist,  N.C.  Natural 
Heritage  Program 

William  Schlesinger,  dean,  Nicholas  School  of  the  Environment 

and  Earth  Sciences,  Duke  University 

John  Terborgh,  environmental  scientist,  Duke  University 

Dean  Urban,  landscape  ecologist,  Duke  University 

Peter  White,  director,  N.C.  Botanical  Carden,  UNC-Chapel  Hill 


Connecting  public  lands  like  the 
Big  Cypress  Swamp  Preserve,  left, 
with  wildlife  corridors  is  a part 
of  the  10-year,  $3  billion  “Florida 
Forever” program.  "Florida  has 
a long  history  of  protecting  its 
natural  and  cultural  heritage,  and 
its  programs  to  protect  these 
resources  are  some  of  the  most 
aggressive  in  the  United  States," 
said  David  B.  Struhs,  secretary  of 
Florida’s  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Protection. 


How  does  this  vision  for 
North  Carolina  compare  with 
efforts  elsewhere?  Florida, 
which  claims  to  be  the  nation’s 
most  ambitious  land  conser- 
vator, devotes  $300  million 
a year  through  its  “Florida 
Forever”  program.  Since  1990, 
the  state  has  acquired  2.1  mil- 
lion acres  for  state  parks,  state 
forests,  riparian  buffers,  game 
lands  and  watersheds — for  a 
total  cost  of  $3.6  billion. 

Florida  makes  a priority  ol 
connecting  its  land  reserves. 
“Landscape  linkages,  or  wild- 
life corridors,  are  an  important 
factor  in  our  decision  making,” 
said  Greg  Brock,  who  over- 
sees the  acquisition  program 
within  the  state’s  Department 
of  Environmental  Protection. 
The  state  in  December  approved 
a 153,000-acre  acquisition 
within  a 200-mile-long  corri- 
dor that  connects  1 million 
acres  of  public  lands.  The  cor- 
ridor ranges  from  the  Okefeno- 
kee  Swamp  National  Wildlife 
Refuge,  through  the  Osceola 
and  Ocala  national  forests,  to 
70,000  acres  in  the  Wekiva 
River  Basin  north  of  Orlando. 

Meeting  Horizon  2 100’s 
objectives  would  require  a 
major  commitment  of  the  state 
to  land  purchases — something 
on  the  scale  of  Florida’s,  pan- 
elist William  Schlesinger  said. 
“It’s  important  we  don't  have 
isolated  patches.  You  need  to 
have  the  land  protected  with 
parts  connected  so  species  can 
move  as  the  climate  changes. 


“This  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  natural 
heritage  and  the  future  quality  of  life  in  the 
state,”  he  added.  “When  it’s  gone,  it’s  gone.” 

While  Horizon  2100  may  seem  over- 
reaching or  presumptuous  to  some,  it’s  worth 
pointing  out  that  100  years  ago  North  Car- 
olina had  no  public  conservation  lands — no 
national  parks,  no  national  forests,  no  state 
parks.  The  lag  from  concept  to  reality  in  con- 
servation is  often  marked  in  decades.  Great 
Smoky  Mountains  National  Park,  conceived 
in  the  1880s  as  the  “Appalachian  National 
Park,”  didn’t  come  into  being  until  1934. 

Horizon  2100  also  could  prevent  missed 
opportunities.  In  the  1930s,  communities 
in  the  Uwharrie  Mountains  proposed  a 

560.000- acre  national  park  assembled  from 
depleted  cotton  fields  and  cutover  forests. 
The  U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior  turned 
down  the  idea  because  the  ancient  moun- 
tains offered  no  spectacular.  Grand  Tetons- 
like  vistas.  Today  we  have  the  much  smaller 

50.000- acre  Uwharrie  National  Forest. 

David  Jones,  co-chair  of  Horizon  2100, 

said  the  vision’s  success  will  rest  largely  on 
public  education  and  private  involvement. 
The  state  cannot  buy  up  enough  land  to  pro- 
tect mountains-to-coast  biological  processes. 
Landowners  need  incentives  to  act  as  better 
stewards,  receiving  compensation  for  let- 
ting parts  of  their  lands,  for  example,  revert 
to  held  and  riparian  borders. 

Jones  noted  that  the  state’s  environment 
underpins  a quarter  of  its  jobs — work  in 
tourism,  agriculture,  fisheries,  forestry 
and  energy.  “If  North  Carolina  is  going  to 
develop  a new  range  of  economic  activities, 
[we]  are  going  to  be  very  dependent  on  our 
environment,”  Jones  said. 

The  authors  of  Horizon  2100  warn  that 
the  state  will  suffer  profound  and  irrevocable 
ecological  losses  over  the  next  three  to  four 
decades  unless  its  citizens  chart  a different 
course,  one  that  takes  into  account  the  bene- 
fits of  a robust  and  functioning  environment. 

“With  aggressive  conservation,  North  Car- 
olina can  do  far  more  to  affect  how  future 
generations  enjoy  open  space,  wild  land 
and  wildlife,”  the  plan  states.  “Wise  steward- 
ship today  can  leave  a legacy  enhancing 
every  aspect  of  life  — from  public  health 
and  safety  to  economic  prosperity — in  the 
North  Carolina  of  2100.”  ^ 


Jack  Horan  is  outdoors  correspondent  for  the 
Charlotte  Observer  and  author  of  “Where 
Nature  Reigns:  The  Wilderness  Areas  of  the 
Southern  Appalachians.” 
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We’ve  done  it  with  white-tailed 
deer.  We’ve  done  it  with  wild 
turkeys.  Otters  have  returned 
to  hunt  in  mountain  rivers,  and  elk  now 
graze  in  mountain  pastures.  Beaver  dams 
are  commonplace  once  again.  One  by  one, 
we  are  restoring  animals  that  were  largely 
or  entirely  extirpated  from  North  Carolina 
over  the  last  century. 

The  Horizon  2100  vision  calls  for  the 
restoration  of  the  red  wolf  and  the  Eastern 
cougar — "apex  predators”  that  tradition- 
ally sat  atop  the  food  chain  in  some  North 
Carolina  landscapes.  Should  we  encourage 
or  actively  introduce  large  predators  back 
into  North  Carolina?  Can  they  possibly 
coexist  with  humans  in  this  day  and  time? 

Horizon  2100  calls  for  the  reintroduc- 
tion of  apex  predators  as  a means  of  restor- 
ing balance  to  natural  landscapes.  The 
Horizon  2100  panel  contends  that  this  strat- 
egy is  based  on  sound  science,  supported 
by  a "top  down”  model  of  ecosystem  regula- 
tion. In  his  1999  book,  "Requiem  for  Nature,” 
Horizon  2100  panelist  John  Terborgh  writes 
that  without  apex  predators,  increases  in 
prey  populations  can  result  in  the  decline  of 
a variety  of  flora  and  fauna:  "Top  predators 
are  the  true  indicators  of  ecosystem  health. 

If  they  are  not  there,  trouble  is  in  the  making.” 
An  oft-cited  example  of  ecological  imbal- 
ance is  the  white-tailed  deer  population. 
Citizens  in  the  eastern  United  States  complain 
that  deer  are  altering  the  landscape,  natural 
and  otherwise.  Scientific  studies  conducted 
in  the  Northeast  and  Virginia  show  dramatic 
declines  in  populations  of  certain  wildflowers 


The  idea  of  majestic  cougars  living  in 
the  North  Carolina  mountains  or  Coastal 
Plain  is  tempered  by  the  thought  of  fear- 
some predators  stalking  from  on  high. 
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and  oaks  in  areas  populated  by  large  numbers 
of  deer.  Other  studies  suggest  that  overgrazing 
by  deer  affects  bird  populations,  decreasing 
the  numbers  of  hooded  warblers,  ovenbirds 
and  other  species  that  prefer  dense,  herba- 
ceous ground  cover. 

Some  wildlife  biologists  believe  that  the 
absence  of  apex  predators,  coupled  with  a 
decline  in  trapping  activity,  is  leading  to 
an  overabundance  of  “mesopredators” — 
mid-sized  animals  such  as  the  raccoon  and 
opossum.  Heavy  predation  by  these  animals, 
they  theorize,  may  contribute  to  locally  sharp 
declines  in  ground-nesting  birds,  such  as 
bobwhite  quail  and  Kentucky  warblers. 

But  can  the  reintroduction  of  apex  pred- 
ators restore  balance  to  the  landscape? 

“In  some  cases,  yes,”  says  Bob  Warren, 
professor  of  wildlife  ecology  and  manage- 
ment at  the  University  of  Georgia.  Warren 
oversaw  a study  of  Cumberland  Island,  Ga., 
where  deer  became  so  numerous  that  they 
were  devouring  most  of  the  acorns  and  seed- 
lings of  the  dominant  live  oak  trees.  The 
result  was  a near-complete  lack  of  live  oak 
regeneration  on  the  island.  The  deer  pop- 
ulation explosion  followed  the  1980s  extir- 
pation of  bobcats,  which  prey  on  lawns. 
Warren  theorized  that  if  bobcats  were  rein- 
troduced, they  might  curb  the  deer  popula- 
tion to  the  point  that  oaks  could  regenerate. 
In  1988,  wildlife  biologists  began  to  rein- 


troduce bobcats  to  Cumberland  Island,  and 
they  monitored  the  situation  through  1997. 
During  that  period,  the  number  of  deer 
declined  and  oak  seedlings  rebounded. 

NOT  CRYING  "WOLF" 

In  other  studies,  the  response  of  ecosystems 
to  the  reintroduction  of  apex  predators  is  less 
than  clear.  The  National  Park  Service  began 
reintroducing  gray  wolves  to  Yellowstone 
National  Park  in  1995.  Recent  studies  indi- 
cate the  wolves  have  preyed  on  elk  and 
bison  at  about  the  rates  predicted,  but  they 
have  had  little  or  no  impact  on  moose,  deer 
or  bighorn  sheep.  Most  dramatically,  coy- 
otes have  declined  about  50  percent. 

In  North  Carolina,  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  began  releasing  endangered  red 
wolves  (Can is  rufus)  into  the  Alligator  River 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  in  1987.  The  early 
years  of  this  program  were  fraught  with  prac- 
tical and  political  problems.  Some  wolves 
established  territories  within  the  refuge, 
while  others  migrated  into  the  surrounding 
countryside.  Unused  to  fending  for  them- 
selves, a number  of  wolves  died  from  auto 
strikes,  disease,  starvation  and  gunshots. 
Some  residents  complained  that  wolves 
were  attacking  their  livestock  and  pets.  A 
consortium  of  landowners  sued  the  federal 
government  for  allowing  wolves  to  roam  on 
private  land.  However,  program  managers 


Alligator  River  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
staff  reintroduced  endangered  red 
wolves  to  the  Coastal  Plain  a decade 
ago.  Chris  Lucash  returns  a pup  to  its 
den  in  the  Pungo  NWR. 


persisted,  and  today  more  than  100  wolves 
roam  in  an  area  encompassing  1 . 5 million 
acres.  By  the  winter  of  2002,  every  one  of 
the  wolves  was  born  in  the  wild. 

As  red  wolves  have  acclimated  to  the  wild, 
the  political  issues  surrounding  the  program 
have  died  down.  “There  are  a number  of  folks 
in  Hyde  County  who  are  still  not  happy 
about  the  program,  but  the  initial  concerns  j 
that  wolves  would  eat  their  pets  and  chil- 
dren have  disappeared,”  says  Buddy  Fazio, 
red  wolf  program  manager  at  the  wildlife 
refuge.  “The  federal  courts  upheld  our  right 
to  release  wolves  into  the  wild,  and  for 
wolves  to  roam  on  public  and  private  land.” 

The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  released 
red  wolves  into  the  refuge  as  a way  to  ensure  j 
the  survival  of  an  endangered  species  rather 
than  to  correct  any  ecological  imbalance 
in  eastern  North  Carolina.  Still,  it  is  worth 
asking  how  the  reintroduction  of  this  apex  j 
predator  has  affected  the  ecosystem. 

“We’re  not  really  observing  any  land- 
scape changes  in  the  refuge,”  Fazio  says. 

“We  have  not  seen  any  reduction  in  the 
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deer  population.  Then  again,  we  don’t 
have  an  overpopulation  of  deer,  owing 
to  the  swampy  terrain.” 

Perry  Sumner,  furbearer  biologist  for  the 
N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  says 
deer  populations  in  a four-county  area  (Dare, 
Hyde,  Tyrrell  and  Washington)  where  red 
wolves  roam  have  been  relatively  stable  since 
the  mid-1990s.  Sumner  says  that  mesopred- 
ator  populations,  though  difficult  to  model 
because  of  a lack  of  data,  appear  to  be  on 
the  increase  since  1990,  despite  the  pres- 
ence of  rabies  and  canine  distemper  virus. 

One  hope  initially  expressed  by  program 
managers  was  that  the  red  wolves  would 
drive  off  coyotes,  which  have  been  moving 
into  the  state  since  the  early  1990s.  Instead, 
the  red  wolves  have  been  interbreeding  with 
coyotes,  a serious  development  for  wild- 
life officials  concerned  about  the  disputed 
genetic  integrity  of  the  red  wolf.  Program 
managers  are  now  busy  capturing  and  neu- 
tering coyotes  and  coyote /red  wolf  hybrids 
in  hopes  that  red  wolf  numbers  will  reach  a 
threshold  at  which  individuals  will  actively 
defend  their  territories. 

Despite  the  problem  with  interbreeding, 
Fazio  considers  the  release  program  a suc- 
cess. “We  now  have  red  wolves,  black  bear 
and  bobcat  in  northeastern  North  Carolina,” 
he  says.  “It’s  a pretty  complete  picture — 
the  same  as  a few  centuries  back — and  a 
very  healthy  ecosystem.” 


BIG  CAT  S CRADLE 


By  any  measure,  the  cougar  (Puma  concolor) 
is  a different  animal  than  the  red  wolf.  The 
average  adult  red  wolf  weighs 
52  pounds  and  measures  about 
4 feet  long  from  the  nose  to  the 
tip  of  the  tail.  The  average  adult 
cougar  weighs  140  pounds  and 
measures  7 feet  from  nose  to  tail. 

Red  wolves  are  pack  hunters 
and  prey  largely  on  white-tailed 
deer,  raccoons  and  other  small 
mammals.  Cougars  are  solitary 
hunters  who  also  favor  deer,  but 
they  will  occasionally  take  live- 
stock, including  full-grown  cows. 

Red  wolves  have  never  been  known 
to  attack  a human.  Cougars  have 
killed  at  least  10  people  in  the  last 
100  years  (estimates  are  sketchy) 
and  launched  at  least  49  non- 
fatal  attacks,  including  a January 
2004  incident  involving  an  adult 
bicyclist  in  California. 


While  the  chance  of  being  attacked  by  a 
cougar  may  be  less  than  that  of  being  struck 
by  lightning,  the  notion  of  actually  restock- 
ing this  animal  into  a populous  state  such 
as  North  Carolina  would  meet  political  oppo- 
sition. “We  have  no  intention  of  relocating 
cougars  into  North  Carolina,”  says  David 
Cobb,  chief  of  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission’s  Division  of  Wildlife  Man- 
agement. “There  might  be  some  people  out 
there  who  would  like  to  see  cougars  roam- 
ing the  state,  but  I wager  the  vast  majority 
of  people  would  not.” 

Some  people  contend  that  cougars  are 
already  in  the  state.  Sightings  abound  on  the 
coast  and  in  the  mountains,  though  wild- 
life officials  have  never  been  able  to  confirm 
these.  Officials  suspect  that  the  sightings,  if 
real,  are  of  domesticated  cougars  that  have 
been  released  by  their  owners.  Two  cougars 
were  shot  and  killed  at  a trash  bin  in  Tyrrell 
County  in  1987,  but  these  were  determined 
to  be  Western  cougars  that  either  escaped 
or  were  released  from  captivity. 

“Our  district  biologists  are  getting  lots 
of  reports  of  cougars,  but  we  have  not  been 
able  to  document  any  of  them,”  says  Chris 
McGrath,  a Wildlife  Commission  faunal 
diversity  specialist  based  in  the  mountains. 
“We  have  50  people  in  our  division  roam- 
ing around  outside,  and  they’ve  never  seen 
one.  And  we’ve  never  seen  any  road  kills.” 
Whether  or  not  individual  animals 
exist  in  the  wild  now,  the  question  for 
conservationists  is  whether  the  cougar 
could  ever  exist  in  sufficient  numbers  and 
range  to  become  an  integral  part  of  the 


ecosystem.  Horizon  2f00  acknowledges 
that  cougars  require  huge  territories  (from 
30  to  400  square  miles  per  animal)  and  that 
their  long-term  survival  would  require  the 
establishment  of  large,  well-connected 
nature  preserves  around  the  state. 

The  Eastern  Cougar  Foundation  says 
there  is  plenty  of  habitat  in  the  contiguous 
mountain  regions  of  North  Carolina,  Ten- 
nessee, Virginia  and  West  Virginia  to  sup- 
port breeding  populations  of  cougar.  But 
Evin  Stanford,  Wildlife  Commission  deer 
biologist,  says  the  mountain  region  of  North 
Carolina  has  a relatively  low  population  of 
the  cougar’s  favored  prey — white-tailed 
deer — because  of  poor  soils  and  lack  of 


Some  citizens  believe  that  reintroduction 
of  apex  predators  helps  control  populations 
of  medium-sized  predators  such  as  raccoons 
and  opossums.  Reintroduction  of  red  wolves 
has  met  with  less  opposition  than  has 
the  idea  of  cougar  reintroduction. 
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browse.  Stanford  says  the  high  populations 
of  deer  occur  primarily  in  the  Piedmont, 
a region  where  humans  are  unlikely  to 
tolerate  large  predators. 

TOUCH  QUESTIONS 

Therein  lies  a problem  in  terms  of  counting 
on  either  the  red  wolf  or  the  cougar  to  play  a 
significant  role  in  balancing  North  Carolina’s 
ecosystem.  “Finding  that  large  carnivores 
have  a functional  role  in  the  ecosystem  is 
not  the  end  of  the  story,”  says  Justina  Ray, 
a biologist  at  the  Wildlife  Conservation 
Society  and  editor  of  the  forthcoming  book 
“Large  Carnivorous  Animals  and  Biodiver- 
sity: Does  Saving  One  Conserve  the  Other?” 
“You  have  to  ask  some  very  difficult  ques- 
tions,” Ray  says.  “What  densities  of  these 
large  predators  are  necessary  to  restore  func- 
tion? What  densities  will  humans  tolerate? 
The  high  deer  densities  in  North  Carolina 
occur  where  the  humans  are.  Will  we  allow 
large  predators  in  these  areas  in  numbers 
that  are  effective?  Will  any  density  of  pred- 
ators restore  biodiversity  to  these  areas? 

In  a curious  twist  of  fate,  it  may  be  an 
uninvited  guest,  the  coyote,  that  becomes 
the  predominant  apex  predator  in  North 
Carolina.  Wildlife  officials  say  the  coyote 
has  already  spread  across  the  state  and 
adapts  to  whatever  prey  species  is  available. 

“The  good  thing  about  coyotes  is  that 
they’ll  eat  almost  anything,”  Sumner  says. 
“So,  if  you  have  an  abundance  of  one  prey 
species,  like  deer,  that’s  what  they  11  eat. 

On  the  negative  side,  Sumner  says  that 
coyotes,  along  with  red  wolves,  may  end 
up  driving  off  some  of  the  native  predators. 

“The  most  significant  impact  on  the 
ecosystem  will  likely  be  the  elimination 
of  red  foxes  and  possible  reduction  of  gray 
foxes  due  to  predation  by  the  larger  canids,” 
he  says.  “That  has  been  documented  in 
other  areas  occupied  by  coyotes  and  should 
also  be  expected  to  occur  here  with  red 
wolves  and  coyotes.” 

As  for  the  cougar,  most  North  Carolina 
wildlife  biologists  doubt  it  will  ever  play  a 
significant  role  as  an  apex  predator  in  this 
state.  While  some  believe  a small  population 
may  someday  reside  in  the  wilder  corners 
of  the  mountains  and  the  coast,  the  prevail- 
ing opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  cougar  will 
never  exist  in  sufficient  numbers  to  make  a 
noticeable  impact  on  natural  landscapes.  ^ 

John  Manuel  is  a freelance  writer  and  frequent 
contributor  to  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina. 
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Perry  Sumner,  furbearer  biologist  for  the  Wildlife  Commission,  examines  coyote 
pelts  in  the  mammals  collection  of  the  N.C.  Museum  of  Natural  Sciences.  The  col- 
lection has  grown  with  the  state’s  coyote  population  explosion  in  the  past  20  years 
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Coyote  Range  In 
North  Carolina 


documented  sightings  of  coyotes 


In  the  last  20  years,  coyote  dis- 
tribution in  North  Carolina  has 
increased  from  a handful  of  coun- 
ties to  almost  every  corner  of 
the  state.  Coyotes  are  wily,  elu- 
sive predators  that  reproduce 
quickly  and  eat  whatever  prey 
is  available.  Hunters  have  helped 
keep  populations  relatively  sta- 
ble over  the  last  five  years  by  tak- 
ing advantage  of  a year-round 
open  season  on  coyotes. 
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To  demonstrate  how  Horizon  2100  could  work  on  the  ground,  Environmental 
Defense  wants  to  apply  "aggressive  conservation"  principles  to  the  Albemarle 
Sound  watershed.  The  group  hopes  that  in  five  to  xo  years,  strategies  at  work 
in  the  Albemarle  region  may  serve  as  a model  for  conserving  landscapes,  restor- 
ing ecosystems  and  maintaining  natural  processes  across  the  state. 

The  3-million-acre  Albemarle  region  embraces  counties  along  the  north 
and  south  shore  of  the  Albemarle  Sound.  The  region  is  home  to  striped  bass, 
migratory  runs  of  shad  and  river  herring  and  blue  crabs.  The  Roanoke,  Chowan 
and  Pasquotank  rivers  and  the  Alligator  River  and  Pocosin  Lakes  national  wild- 
life refuges  are  prominent  features.  Historic  Tidewater  towns  such  as  Edenton, 
Elizabeth  City  and  Plymouth  anchor  the  economy  of  this  lightly  populated  region, 
largely  dependent  on  agriculture,  forestry,  commercial  fishing  and  tourism. 

The  Albemarle  watershed  already  contains  key  building  blocks  for  a Horizon 
2100  model,  said  Doug  Rader,  senior  scientist  for  Environmental  Defense.  These 
include  more  than  450,000  acres  in  state  and  federal  wildlife  lands,  a nutrient 
management  plan  for  the  Chowan  River,  improved  flows  on  the  Roanoke  River, 
a restoration  plan  for  Edenton  Bay  and  a fish  management  plan  for  river  herring, 
once  a valuable  fishery  that  is  now  in  sharp  decline. 

Rader  favors  a comprehensive  fish  management  plan  for  the  sound,  one  that 
uses  an  ecosystem-based  approach  rather  than  managing  fish  on  a species-by- 
species  basis.  In  practical  terms,  a plan  for  river  herring  would  take  into  account 
the  numbers  of  river  herring  required  as  forage  fish  for  striped  bass,  as  prey 
for  waterfowl,  and  as  bait  for  recreational  anglers  as  well  as  for  stock  for  the 
commercial  fishery. 

David  McNaught,  Environmental  Defense  policy  analyst,  points  to  a number 
of  programs  that  could  help  enhance  and  preserve  aquatic  and  terrestrial  nat- 
ural systems.  One  is  the  federal  Farm  Bill,  which  provides  incentives  for  land- 
owners  to  carry  out  conservation  practices.  That  could  include  fencing  out 
livestock  from  streams  and  providing  an  alternative  water  source  as  well  as 
promoting  prescribed  burns  to  protect  rare  and  declining  ecosystems.  The  N.C. 
Clean  Water  Management  Trust  Fund  could  fund  projects  to  restore  degraded 
wetlands,  protect  unpolluted  waters  and  purchase  buffers  and  greenways. 
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Strategies  for  creating  a long- 
term, healthy  environment  must 
accommodate  predicted  changes 
such  as  global  warming,  accord- 
ing to  the  Horizon  2100  report.  To 
enable  the  migration  of  natural 
systems  as  sea  levels  rise,  the 
report  recommends  prohibiting 
the  use  of  bulkheads,  rip-rap  and 
other  hard  shoreline  armor  in 
estuarine  waters. 
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We  look  across  a landscape  of  unlikely 
beauty — a muted  palette  of  crimsons, 
tans,  browns  and  greens,  dotted  with 
splashes  of  dull  gold.  Waist-high  grasses 
ripple  in  the  breezes. 

Four  of  us  are  here  beside  this  grassy 
meadow  in  rural  Cabarrus  County — the 
Suther  brothers,  John  and  Louis,  who  own 
and  farm  the  land  around  it,  and  U.  S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  biologist  Laura  Fogo, 
who  has  been  working  with  the  Suthers  to 
protect  it.  John  retells  an  old  family  story 
of  how  a Suther  ancestor  settled  the  area 
in  the  18th  century  and  loved  the  little 
meadow  because  it  reminded  him  of  his 
German  homeland  on  the  Rhine. 

“There’s  about  five  acres  here  that  as  far 
as  we  can  tell  were  never  tilled  and  never 
pastured,”  John  Suther  says.  “They  built  a 
fence  around  it  that  protected  the  grasses 
and  the  plants.” 

Last  spring,  John  photographed  the 
meadow  when  it  was  in  full  bloom,  and  he 
shows  it  to  me  now.  I’m  riveted  by  what  I 
see  — hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of 
atamasco  lilies,  Indian  paintbrushes  and 
other  wildflowers,  blooming  under  a 
golden  canopy  of  head-high  grasses  — 
big  bluestem,  little  bluestem,  gamma  and 
switchgrass.  Some  of  them  are  the  same 
types  that  prospered  in  the  vast  tallgrass 
prairies  which  once  swept  from  Illinois  to 
Montana,  from  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan 
and  Alberta,  Canada,  to  New  Mexico. 
Biologists  have  come  from  as  far  away  as 
Illinois  to  study  this  5.2-acre  grassland. 
They  call  it  a Piedmont  prairie,  and  they  say 
it  is  one  of  the  best  preserved  in  the  state. 

Prairies  in  North  Carolina’s  Piedmont? 
Ecologist  B.  W.  Wells  wouldn’t  have  said  so. 
“Over  vast  areas  stretched  the  unbroken 
forest,”  was  how  Wells  described  the  region 
in  his  1932  classic,  “The  Natural  Gardens 
of  North  Carolina.”  He  and  many  others 
regarded  the  original  Piedmont  as  charac- 
terized by  dense  forests  replaced  later  by 
dense  cities  and  towns  that  left  it  “plowed, 


Prairies  in 
North  Carolina’s 
busy  Piedmont? 

It’s  not  as 
farfetched 
as  it  sounds. 
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paved  or  in  succession,”  as  Michael  Godfrey 
memorably  described  it.  But  what  to  do 
about  those  tantalizing  references  in  the 
accounts  of  early  travelers  in  the  Piedmont 
region  to  extensive  treeless  areas  and  open 
forests?  “Spacious  plains”  is  the  way  one 
traveler  in  1670  referred  to  an  area  near 
Charlotte,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  present-day 
Salisbury  in  1701,  explorer  John  Lawson 
passed  over  many  cleared  areas,  including 
one  that  was  25  miles  wide,  “high  and  dry, 
having  very  few  trees  upon  it,  and  those 
standing  at  a great  distance  apart.” 

Indeed,  from  these  early  descriptions 
a clearer  picture  of  the  presettlement  Car- 
olina Piedmont  is  emerging.  In  many 
respects  it’s  similar  to  the  one  that  Wells 
painted,  a region  of  upland  oak  and  hick- 
ory forests.  However,  in  recent  assess- 


ments the  forests  are  more  open,  and  they 
have  large  savannas  and  prairies  inter- 
spersed throughout.  It’s  a landscape  that 
seemed  to  have  disappeared  from  North 
Carolina  200  years  ago.  But  in  several 
places  prairie  landscapes  are  coming 
back,  with  a little  help  from  some  friends. 

In  the  lexicon  of  American  landscapes, 
few  words  conjure  up  the  rich  associations 
carried  by  the  word  “prairie.”  Woven  into 
the  word  is  a sense  of  the  vast  spaces  of  the 
American  West,  the  rumble  of  buffalo,  the 
melancholy  history  of  the  Plains  Indians 
and  the  lonesome  songs  of  the  cowboys.  It’s 
a word  not  easily  applied  to  a land  of  stately 
forests,  yet  the  existence  of  such  prairies  in 
North  Carolina  ceases  to  be  puzzling  when 
you  factor  in  the  presence  of  American 
Indians  in  the  Southeast  for  12,000  years. 
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Twelve  thousand  years  is  a long  time  in 
which  to  leave  your  mark  on  the  land. 

That’s  the  conclusion  of  Lawrence 
Barden,  a biologist  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Charlotte,  who  has  studied 
Piedmont  prairies  for  more  than  a decade. 

He  suggests  that  the  open  landscape  found 
by  the  first  explorers  was  a human-shaped 
environment,  created  by  repeated  blazes  lit 
by  the  Indians  to  clear  land  for  their  agri- 
cultural fields  and  to  attract  game  animals. 
Naturally  occurring  fires  from  thunder- 
storms most  certainly  would  have  kept 
forests  more  open  than  our  Piedmont 
forests  of  today.  But  given  the  amount  of 
rainfall  in  the  region,  Barden  doesn’t  believe 
that  lightning  alone  could  have  been  respon- 
sible for  the  large  openings  noted  by  Lawson 
and  others.  In  areas  with  certain  rare  soil 
types,  however,  trees  would  have  been  natu- 
rally sparse,  and  grasses  and  herbs  would 
have  flourished  beneath  the  open  canopy. 
Frequent  Indian  fires  and  the  presence  of 
grazing  animals  such  as  elk  and  buffalo 
would  have  kept  these  areas  grassy  and  prac- 
tically treeless.  When  Indian  populations 
declined  and  large  grazing  animals  disap- 
peared, however,  so  did  the  prairies. 

A few  remnants  of  these  prairies  remain, 
along  roadways  or  power  line  rights  of  way 
that  have  been  maintained  by  frequent 
mowing.  Suther  Prairie  is  a remnant,  says 
Barden,  “but  it’s  quite  different  from  all  the 
other  prairie  remnants.  It’s  astonishing  that 
it’s  still  there.  It’s  never  been  plowed.  Most 
other  remnants  are  found  on  dry  sites,  and 
usually  forest  is  sitting  on  top  of  them.  But 
Suther  Prairie  is  a wet  prairie.”  And  that 
may  be  the  reason  it  has  survived. 

For  biologists  searching  for  prairie  rem- 
nants, soil  type  is  a key  predictor.  They’ve 
found  prairie-type  soils  in  many  places  in 
the  western  Piedmont,  particularly  in  the 
Charlotte  area.  That’s  where  prairie  restor- 
ation efforts  have  been  at  work  for  a decade. 

In  1994,  biologists  with  the  N.C.  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  found  a population 
of  the  endangered  Schweinitz’s  sunflower 
( Helianthus  schweinitzii)  in  the  path  of  a 


Laura  Fogo,  biologist  with  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  discusses  conserva- 
tion options  such  as  prescribed  burns 
with  Louis  and  John  Suther,  owners 
of  Suther  Prairie. 
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proposed  roadway.  The  sunflower  grows 
in  only  11  counties  in  central  and  western 
North  Carolina  and  two  counties  in  South 
Carolina,  and  it’s  one  of  the  277  plant  spe- 
cies that  botanists  say  were  associated  with 
Piedmont  prairies.  The  Division  of  Natural 
Resources  in  the  Mecklenburg  County  Park 
and  Recreation  Department  offered  to  pro- 
tect the  sunflowers  by  transplanting  them 
to  two  sites  where  soils  and  topography 
matched  the  characteristics  of  a Piedmont 
prairie.  That  was  the  origin  of  the  McDowell 
Prairie  in  southwest  Mecklenburg  County 
and  the  Latta  Prairie  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  county.  The  Division  of  Natural  Resources 
also  manages  five  other  prairie  restoration 
sites  in  Mecklenburg  County.  None  of  them 
is  very  large,  ranging  from  less  than  an  acre 
to  the  140-acre  McDowell  Prairie. 

I visited  the  McDowell  Prairie 
last  October  accompanied  by 
biologists  Sudie  Daves  and 
Jeff  Esely,  who  are  guiding  the 
county’s  restoration  project. 

The  site  was  a typical  rolling 
Piedmont  landscape,  covered 
with  grasses  and  looking 
rougher  and  shrubbier  than  Suther  Prairie. 
Ten  years  ago,  Daves  and  Esely  explained, 
McDowell  Prairie  was  a series  of  agricultural 
fields,  separated  by  fingers  of  forest  on  the 
1,100-acre  McDowell  Nature  Preserve.  The 
county  began  its  prairie  restoration  on  a 
15-acre  held  and  later  expanded  it  to  30  acres 
and  then,  just  recently,  to  140  acres.  They 
have  continued  to  transplant  Schweinitz’s 


A writing  spider  plays  its  part  in  the 
food  web  of  the  prairie. 

sunflower  there  along  with  other  prairie 
wildflowers  and  a variety  of  prairie  grasses, 
and  they  use  frequent  prescribed  burning 
to  emulate  the  fires  that  Indians  would  have 
set.  In  the  summer  months,  Daves  told  me, 
the  grasses  are  nearly  6 feet  high. 

One  reason  for  Mecklenburg  County’s 
interest  in  prairie  restoration  is  the  sheer 
lack  of  early  successional  habitat  in  the 
rapidly  developing  region.  “We  have  about 
5,300  acres  of  nature  preserves  in  the  county, 
and  of  that  about  90  percent  is  forest,”  Esely 
said.  “We’re  losing  processes  such  as  farming 
and  logging  that  maintained  early  succes- 
sional habitats.  And  before  long,  we’re  not 
going  to  have  either  one  of  those  here.  All 
these  small  fields  on  this  preserve  weren't 
doing  anything  for  birds,  because  birds  need 
big  pieces  of  held,  not  small  isolated  chunks.  ” 

Indeed,  the  goals  of  Mecklenburg 
County’s  Piedmont  Prairie  Program  have 
widened  to  include  the  bird  species  asso- 
ciated with  early  successional  habitats  — 
the  Eastern  meadowlark,  loggerhead  shrike, 
prairie  warbler,  Bachman’s  sparrow,  grass- 
hopper sparrow  and  others.  The  decline 
of  grassland  habitats  across  the  state  has 
made  these  species  increasingly  rare.  So  far, 
the  recent  expansion  has  had  the  desired 
effect,  pulling  in  species  not  seen  in  the 
area  before.  “During  the  breeding  season 
last  year,”  Esely  said,  “we  had  meadow- 
larks, grasshopper  sparrows  and  red-winged 
blackbirds  breeding  in  McDowell  Prairie. 
After  they  cut  the  forest  out  in  October, 


we  had  a loggerhead  shrike,  three  American 
kestrels,  lots  of  savanna  sparrows  as  well  as 
the  Lincoln  sparrow,  American  bittern  and 
the  northern  harrier.” 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Piedmont, 
another  notable  prairie  restoration  is  in 
progress,  this  one  at  Penny’s  Bend  Nature 
Preserve  in  Durham  County.  Owned  by 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and 


Frequent  Indian  fires  and  the  presence 
of  grazing  animals  such  as  elk  and 
buffalo  would  have  kept  these  areas 
grassy  and  practically  treeless. 
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managed  by  the  N.C.  Botanical  Garden  in 
Chapel  Hill,  Penny’s  Bend  occurs  over  a 
unique  geological  formation  called  a dia- 
base sill,  a hard  rock  that  resists  erosion 
and  that  has  forced  the  Eno  River  to  take 
a wide  detour  around  it.  Diabase  soil  is  an 
unusual  type  in  North  Carolina,  expand- 
ing when  it’s  wet,  drying  and  cracking 
when  it’s  not.  Woody  plants  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  get  roots  established  here,  but 
prairie  grasses  and  plants  such  as  smooth 
coneflower  (Echinacea  laevigata),  prairie 
dock  (Silphium  terebinthinaium)  and  the 
wild  blue  indigo  (Bapdsia  minor)  thrive 
on  the  84-acre  preserve. 

Penny’s  Bend  Prairie  is  a true  prairie 
remnant,  said  Johnny  Randall,  the  Bot- 
anical Garden’s  assistant  director  for 
conservation.  “It’s  a classic  place  where 
prairie  types  of  plants  were  able  to  find 
refuge  in  a world  of  fire  suppression. 

Forest  succession  was  very  slow  there 
because  of  the  diabase  soil.” 

The  N.C.  Botanical  Garden  and  Mecklen- 
burg County  are  members  of  the  Piedmont 
Prairie  Partnership,  which  was  established 
in  2001  to  encourage  prairie  restoration. 
Originally  the  membership  consisted  of 
mostly  natural  resource  agencies,  but  it  has 
grown  quickly  to  more  than  30  partners 
today,  among  them  such  disparate  entities  as 
the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission, 
the  town  of  Troy,  The  Nature  Conservancy, 
Natural  Resources  Conservation  Service 
and  Quail  Unlimited.  All  of  the  partners 
have  found  their  different  interests  dove- 
tailing in  the  goal  of  prairie  restoration. 

Environmental  Defense,  for  example,  a 
nonprofit  environmental  group  and  a mem- 
ber of  the  partnership,  considers  prairie 
restoration  as  one  way  of  fostering  better 
conservation  management  on  private  work- 
ing lands.  “Say  a landowner  has  a remnant 
population  of  smooth  coneflower  along 
a roadside,  and  there’s  a stand  of  timber 
alongside  it,”  said  David  McNaught,  a 
public  policy  analyst  with  Environmental 
Defense.  “Maybe  we  could  get  funding  to 
help  the  landowner  do  some  precommercial 
thinning  to  open  the  timber  up  so  the  cone- 
flower population  can  expand  into  that.” 


Fire,  grazing  or  other  disturbance  is 
required  to  maintain  populations  of  the 
endangered  Schweinitz’s  sunflower. 
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Funding  sources  for  restoration  include  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service’s  Partners  for  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Program;  the  Natural  Resources 
Conservation  Service’s  Farm  Bill  programs; 
the  Environmental  Quality  Incentives  Pro- 
gram; Wildlife  Habitat  Incentives  Program 
and  the  Grasslands  Reserve  Program.  The 
Wildlife  Commission  has  a long-term  interest 
in  restoring  early  successional  habitats,  and 
its  Cooperative  Upland-habitat  Restoration 
and  Enhancement  (CURE)  program  is  help- 
ing fund  prairie  efforts. 


The  cardinal  flower  and  prairie  warbler 
are  found  in  Piedmont  prairie  habitat. 


One  of  the  most  fundamental  problems 
facing  prairie  restoration  is  the  lack  of  seed  for 
planting.  The  partnership  encourages  grow- 
ing only  North  Carolina  plant  types,  but 
the  seed  supply  doesn’t  meet  the  growing 
demand.  That  may  change. 

“One  of  the  first  things  the  Piedmont 
Prairie  Partnership  did  was  to  identify  plants 
that  were  common  to  the  range  of  prairie 
types  that  we’re  dealing  with — no  rare  plants, 
just  common  plants,”  Randall  said.  “A  num- 
ber of  partners  are  going  to  grow  two  or  three 
plant  species  in  production  plots  and  share 
them  so  that  we  have  a large  pool  of  com- 
mon plants  that  we  feel  some  confidence 
in  moving  from  one  county  to  another.  We 
are  in  the  first  stages  of  doing  that.” 

“We’ve  got  a great  thing  going,”  Laura 
Fogo  said.  “We’re  out  there  Ending  prairies, 
and  we’re  restoring  them.”  It’s  difficult  not  to 
share  in  her  enthusiasm,  yet  as  I visited  some 
of  these  prairie  sites,  a question  nagged  at  me: 
If  the  open  glades  in  the  Piedmont  noted  by 
the  early  travelers  were  mostly  the  result  of 
Indian  fires  set  over  thousands  of  years,  are 
Piedmont  prairies  “natural”?  And  if  they 
are  not,  what  exactly  is  being  “restored”? 

For  Lawrence  Barden,  the  question  is  moot. 
“Historical  evidence  clearly  shows  that  prairie- 
like openings  were  part  of  the  Piedmont  land- 
scape of  North  and  South  Carolina  at  the  time 
of  European-American  settlement  in  the  mid- 
18th  century,”  Barden  wrote  in  a formative 
paper  in  Natural  Areas  Journal  published 
in  1997.  “If  we  think  of  humans  as  a part  of 
nature,  then  Piedmont  prairies  are  natural 
ecosystems.  Consequently,  they  are  a part 
of  our  natural  heritage  and  appropriate  for 
restoration  and  preservation.  If  we  think  of 
humans  as  separate  from  nature,  then  Pied- 
mont prairies  are  part  of  our  cultural  heritage.” 

Either  way,  he  says,  they  are  well  worth 
restoring.  Piedmont  prairies  will  be  more  than 
sentimental  memorials  of  a lost  landscape. 
They  will  bear  growing  populations  of  the 
old  prairie  species  now  rare  — the  big  and 
little  bluegrasses,  the  sunflowers  and  cone- 
flowers,  the  wild  blue  indigos  and  Georgia 
asters.  They  will  offer  welcoming  habitat  to 
dwindling  populations  of  loggerhead  shrikes, 
bobwhite  quail  and  meadowlarks.  And  they 
will  add  a bit  of  biological  diversity  to  a 
Piedmont  landscape  that  badly  needs  it.  ^ 

Lawrence  S.  Earley  is  a former  editor  of  this  mag- 
azine who  photographs  Piedmont  landscapes. 
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It  was  a state  record;  there  was  no  doubt.  At  4 pounds, 
6 ounces,  the  huge  bream  that  Rondall  Sweet  of 
Hiddenite  caught  at  dusk  one  Sunday  in  June  1988 
was  bigger  than  the  largest  in  North  Carolina's  freshwater 
record  books. 

It  was  clearly  a bream,  but  which  one? 

Joe  Mickey  of  State  Road,  then  a district  fisheries 
biologist  with  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission, 
got  a phone  call  the  next  day,  informing  him  about  the 
platter-sized  fish  and  asking  for  assistance  in  identifying  it. 

When  Mickey,  now  a stream  restoration  coordinator  for 
the  commission’s  Habitat  Conservation  program,  learned 
that  the  huge  fish  was  caught  in  the  Catawba  River,  less 
than  a half  mile  downstream  from  Oxford  Dam,  he  was 
almost  convinced  that  the  fish  was  a shellcracker  — a 
nickname  commonly  used  throughout  the  South  for  the 
redear  sunhsh. 

What  Mickey  knew  was  that  section  of  the  Catawba, 
the  upper  reaches  of  Lookout  Shoals  Lake,  was  full  of 
Asiatic  clams  — corbicula — a tiny  black-and-white  mus- 


girth  (you  could  cut 

inch-thick  filets  off  both  sides  of  its  backbone)  had  an 
orange -colored  margin  on  its  otherwise  black  earflap.  A 
shellcracker  has  one;  a bluegill's  earflap  has  only  a dark 
edge.  Mickey  didn’t  need  to  look  at  anything  else;  the  fish 
was  a shellcracker. 

There  are  legions  of  fishermen  in  North  Carolina  who 
don’t  know  the  difference  between  a shellcracker  and  a 
bluegill,  between  a redbelly  (redbreast  sunhsh),  a pumpkin- 
seed  and  a flier  bream. 


than  a 
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A bluegill  that  fell  for  an  artificial  pop- 
ping bug  is  gently  pulled  from  the  water. 

To  biologists,  they’re  all  species  in 
the  Centrarchadie  family.  They’re  like 
cousins — related,  but  all  a little  bit 
different.  Their  differences  are  as  slight 
as  shades  of  color,  tiny  marks  on  scales, 
the  number  of  hard  rays  on  the  dorsal 
fins.  But  as  much  as  anything,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  bream  family  are  divided  by 
the  company  they  keep  — the  places 
they  live,  the  little  morsels  of  food  they 
favor,  their  preferred  times  to  spawn. 


“Bream-type”  sunfish  (largemouth  bass 
and  smallmouth  bass  are  part  of  the  family) 
are  found  across  North  Carolina,  with  dif- 
ferent populations  of  certain  species  more 
prominent  in  certain  areas. 

BLUEGILL 

The  most  ubiquitous  and  most  numerous 
is  the  bluegill  (L epomis  macrochirus),  which 
is  found  from  the  most  brackish  water  in 
coastal  rivers  to  the  clearest  water  of  moun- 
tain streams  and  reservoirs  — and  in  pri- 
vate ponds  in  between.  It  is  the  species 
most  likely  called  a “bream”  and  was  often 
referred  to  in  the  1950s  and  1.960s  as  the 


“gov’ment  bream,”  because  the  government 
often  used  free  stockings  of  bluegills  as  an 
incentive  for  landowners  to  build  ponds. 

In  fact,  bluegills  are  among  the  most 
popular  fish  among  North  Carolina  anglers 
— especially  those  with  access  to  smallish, 
private  bodies  of  water.  “By  and  large,  sun- 

fish  don’t  do  well  in  big  reservoirs You 

get  pretty  good  numbers,  but  the  fish  aren’t 
very  big,”  said  Scott  Van  Horn,  a commis- 
sion fisheries  biologist.  “If  you’re  looking 
for  big  bluegills,  other  than  some  coastal 
rivers,  it’s  a farm  pond  fish.” 

The  world-record  bluegill  weighed 
4 pounds,  12  ounces;  it  was  caught  in 
1950  in  Alabama.  The  North  Carolina 
record  bluegill  is  a 4-pound,  5-ounce 
slab  that  was  caught  in  1967  in  a private 
Henderson  County  pond. 

Bluegills  can  thrive  in  a wide  range  of  hab- 
itats, from  heavily  vegetated  lakes  to  extremely 
clear,  clean  ones.  Pound-for-pound,  they 
are  among  the  most  sporting  of  freshwater 
fish,  and  they’re  not  difficult  to  catch.  They 
spawn  when  the  surface  water  temperature 
reaches  70  degrees,  with  the  peak  around 
the  full  moons  in  June  and  July.  It’s  possible 
to  catch  bedding  bluegills  for  four  months; 
spawning  areas  are  easily  marked  in  shal- 
low water  by  the  dishlike,  concave  nests 
that  may  be  crowded  into  groups  of  several 
dozen  (see  Nature’s  Ways,  page  39). 

It  has  been  said  by  many  fishermen 
that  bluegill  beds  can  be  found  by  scent; 
savvy  anglers  describe  beds  as  smelling 
like  ripe  watermelons.  A week  or  so  after 
they  spawn,  bluegills  return  to  deeper 
water,  but  they  can  be  caught  shallow  or 
deep  by  a variety  of  techniques,  including 
a simple  cane  pole  with  a length  of  line,  a 
float,  split  shot,  a hook  and  a live  bait  such 
as  a cricket,  a small  worm  or  even  a piece 
of  nightcrawler.  They  are  so  aggressive, 
however,  that  they’re  apt  to  hit  any  kind 
of  small  artificial  lure  that  passes  their 
way,  including  tiny  spinners,  curlytail 
grubs  and  artificial  flies — either  popping 
bugs  or  insects  like  foam  or  rubber  spiders. 

Besides  smaller  lakes  and  farm  ponds, 
the  best  waters  for  bluegills  in  North  Car- 
olina include  some  of  the  bigger  coastal  riv- 
ers, particularly  the  Roanoke  and  Chowan  — 
before  Hurricane  Isabel  decimated  popula- 
tions, forcing  the  commission  to  restock 
this  past  spring  with  2 million  fmgerlings. 

In  tannin-stained  coastal  rivers,  blue- 
gills are  often  called  “copperheads”  because 
of  their  dark  color  in  those  dark  waters. 
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SHEILCRACKER 

Next  to  the  bluegill,  the  sunfish  that  most 
fishermen  run  into  — or  want  to  — is  the 
redear  sunfish,  or  shellcracker  ( Lepomis 
microlophus).  It’s  probably  the  biggest  of 
the  sunfish,  with  the  world  record  holding 
at  5 pounds,  7 ounces  (caught  in  1998  in 
South  Carolina’s  Santee-Cooper  Diversion 
Canal),  and  two  fish  sharing  the  North 
Carolina  record — Sweet’s  Catawba  River 
giant  and  a Union  County  farm  pond  giant 
caught  by  Scott  Miller  in  June  1994. 

The  easiest  way  to  identify  a shellcracker 
is  by  the  orange  or  red  edge  of  the  earflap. 

It  has  a mouth  that  is,  even  for  a sunfish, 
very  small,  and  is  deeper  than  a bluegill’s. 

Shellcrackers  are  the  only  species  of 
sunfish  in  North  Carolina  that  really  thrive 
in  larger  reservoirs  such  as  Lookout  Shoals 
Lake  on  the  Catawba  River,  Lake  Tillery 
on  the  Pee  Dee /Yadkin  chain  and  Shearon 
Harris  Lake  between  Raleigh  and  Sanford. 

“One  of  the  reasons  that  shellcrack- 
ers were  only  in  places  like  Lookout  and 
Tillery  is  that  those  were  some  of  the  first 


places  that  had  the  corbicula,  the  Asiatic 
clam,”  Van  Horn  said.  “Those  things  will 
draw  shellcrackers  in  a big  river  system. 
Where  you  have  corbicula,  you  have 
spectacular  shellcrackers.” 

Before  Isabel  did  her  damage,  the  Chowan 
and  Roanoke  river  systems  were  full  of  good 
shellcrackers.  “Those  rivers  have  an  abun- 
dance of  Asiatic  clams,”  Wildlife  Commis- 
sion biologist  Pete  Kornegay  said.  “In  some 
of  our  electrofishing  and  trap-netting  on 
the  Chowan  and  Roanoke,  we’ve  seen  shell- 
crackers that  were  2 pounds  or  better.  The 
lower  end  of  the  Roanoke  — the  Middle  and 
Cashie  rivers  — is  also  a great  place  to  catch 
them.  Anywhere  on  the  Chowan  and  its 
tributaries  from  Holiday  Island  upstream, 
even  into  the  Meberrin  River,  is  a very  good 
area  for  shellcrackers.” 

Wildlife  Commission  biologist  Keith 
Ashley  said  that  the  Black  River  is  one  of  the 
better  shellcracker  waters  in  North  Carolina. 
“There  are  Asiatic  clams  in  there,  and  the 
Black  has  become  much  more  of  a shell- 
cracker stream,”  he  said.  “We’ve  collected 
numerous  shellcrackers  up  to  2 pounds.” 
Shellcrackers  can  be  a little  more  diffi- 
cult to  catch  than  bluegill,  largely  because 
they  don’t  spend  a lot  of  time  in  relatively 


shallow  water.  “If  they’re  vulnerable  to  fisher- 
men, it’s  mostly  during  the  breeding  sea- 
son,” Van  Horn  said.  “The  rest  of  the  time, 
they’re  so  deep,  fishermen  usually  don’t  find 
them.  In  those  environments  where  you  see 
the  big  beds  of  those  black-and-white  mus- 
sels, they  can  be  very  hard  to  catch.” 
Shellcrackers  are  rarely  caught  near 
the  surface  on  artificial  flies  or  other  baits. 
Earthworms,  grubs  and  crickets  can  be 
deadly,  but  not  nearly  as  much  as  mussels. 
The  big  drawback,  however,  is  that  mus- 
sels don’t  last  long  on  a hook — maybe 
as  little  as  one  drop. 


REDBREAST 

The  moving- water  bream  is  the  redbreast 
sunfish  ( Lepomis  auritus ),  or  redbelly. 
These  are  the  sunfish  that  President  Jimmy 
Carter  reminisced  about  in  his  book  “An 
Hour  Before  Daylight.”  He  spent  many 
days  of  his  youth  in  the  tea-colored  waters 
of  the  Little  Satilla  River  in  southeast 
Georgia.  Obviously,  the  fish  gets  its  nick- 
name from  the  orange-to-rusty-reddish 
color  of  its  underside.  It  has  an  extremely 
long  earflap,  extending  well  back  along  the 
pectoral  fin.  In  good  habitat,  it  will  often 
push  a pound  in  size. 

The  best  fishing  for  red- 
bellies  is  in  the  tannin-stained 
waters  of  southeastern  North 
Carolina,  although  there  are 
plenty  of  smaller  fish  across 
the  Piedmont. 

“The  Piedmont  is  full  of 
redbreasts.  You  just  don’t  ever 
see  any  reaching  any  size;  a 
quarter  pound  is  a big  fish,” 
said  Van  Horn,  who  has  spent 
years  probing  the  streams  near 
his  Durham  home.  “I  used  to 
do  a fair  amount  of  stream 
wading  on  the  Eno,  Flat  and 
Haw  rivers,  and  you  can  go 
there  and  stay  real  busy  with 
an  ultralight  spinning  rod  and 
a Beetle  Spin  or  Roostertail.  But 
if  you  want  to  catch  bigger  fish, 
they’ll  be  in  those  blackwater 
streams.  They  are  the  sunfish 
for  moving  water.” 

Ashley  has  the  great  majority 
of  good  redbreast  fishing  in  his 
southeastern  region. 

“They  need  some  current, 
some  shallow  areas  of  a foot  or 
less  to  spawn,  and  the  coastal 
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A redear  sunfish  caught  on  light  spin- 
ning tackle  can  provide  quite  a fight. 


BREAM  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Bluegill 


Name:  Bluegill  (Lepomis  macrochirus ) 

Weight:  4 pounds 
Length: 16  inches 

Range:  Great  Lakes  to  south  Florida,  Gulf  States 
to  Arkansas 

Diet:  Small  fish,  invertebrates 


Redear  Sunfisti 


Name:  Redear  Sunfish  (Lepomis  microlophus ) 
Weight:  4 pounds 
Length: 15  inches 

Range:  Mid-Atlantic  states  to  central  Florida, 
Gulf  of  Mexico 
Diet:  Small  mollusks 


Redbreast  Sunfish 


Name:  Redbreast  sunfish  (Lepomis  auritus ) 
Weight:  2 pounds 
Length: 10  inches 

Range:  East  of  Allegheny  Mountains  from 
New  Brunswick  to  Florida 

Diet:  Aquatic  crustaceans  and  invertebrates 


Pumpkinseed 


Name:  Pumpkinseed  (Lepomis gibbosus) 

Weight:  1-2  pounds 
Length:  15  inches 

Range:  Every  state,  originally  from  Great  Lakes 
and  from  Rio  Grande  to  Florida 

Diet:  Aquatic  insects 


Flier 


Name:  Flier  (Centrarchus  macropterus) 

Weight:  0.5  pounds 
Length:  7.5  inches 

Range:  Coastal  Plain  from  South  Maryland  to  Florida 
and  Gulf  to  lower  Mississippi 
Diet:  Insects,  crustaceans  and  small  fish 
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blackwater  streams  have  that  kind  of  ideal 
habitat,”  he  said.  “The  best,  in  my  opinion, 
is  the  Lumber  River,  the  upper  section  of 
the  Lumber.  We  sampled  it  extensively  from 
1994  through  1997,  at  eight  different  loca- 
tions, and  we  found  some  very  nice  red- 
breasts and  very  high  catch  rates. 

“From  Lumberton  upstream,  it’s  fantas- 
tic fishing,  say  around  Harper’s  Ferry  and 
Wagram.  The  South  River,  a tributary  of 
the  Black,  has  some  really  nice  redbreasts, 
and  some  of  the  other  tributaries — Six  Run 
and  Coharie  creeks  — are  good.  They’re  not 
as  abundant  as  in  the  Lumber,  and  there 
aren’t  as  many  good  put-in  places,  but  the 
fishing  is  still  good.” 

Redbreasts  tend  to  spawn  in  colonies  on 
sand  or  gravel  on  the  main  stem  of  rivers. 
Insects,  snails,  crayfish  and  small  minnows 
are  common  forage;  fishermen  usually  work 
them  over  with  live  bait. 

How  much  do  redbreasts  rely  on  moving 
water?  “One  neat  thing  is,  you  go  to  a place 
like  Jordan  Lake,  where,  when  it  was  first 
impounded,  you’re  taking  a stream  full  of 
redbreasts  and  impounding  it,”  Van  Horn 
said.  “For  a while,  for  the  first  year  or  two, 
the  redbreasts  will  still  be  in  there.  Then,  as 
the  years  go  by,  pretty  soon,  the  only  place 
you  find  a redbreast  is  in  the  extreme  back 
of  a creek  or  up  in  the  Haw  River.  Now, 
you’re  talking  about  still  water  and  pump- 
kinseeds,  green  sunfish  or  bluegills.” 

Redbreasts  are  often  found  in  the  more  tem- 
perate sections  of  sizable  mountain  streams 
but,  according  to  Van  Horn,  the  colder  the 
water  gets,  the  smaller  the  redbreast. 

The  world-record  redbreast  weighed 
1 pound,  12  ounces  and  was  caught  in 
Florida’s  Suwannee  River  in  1984.  North 
Carolina’s  state-record  redbreast  is  an 
identical  1-12  and  was  caught  in  Bladen 
County’s  Big  Swamp  in  1983. 

PUMPKINSEED  AND  FLIER 

Two  other  sunfish  that  are  not  nearly  as 
widespread  or  numerous  as  their  cousins 
are  the  pumpkinseed  ( Lepomis  gibbosus ) 
and  the  flier  ( Centrarchus  macropterus ). 

Pumpkinseeds  are  largely  reservoir 
dwellers,  except  in  the  northeastern  cor- 
ner of  the  state,  where  good  populations 
exist  in  the  Pasquotank,  Perquimans 
and  Scuppernong  rivers,  second  only  to 
bluegills  in  number. 

Pumpkinseeds  are  well  named.  They  are 
usually  identified  by  a bright-orange  spot  a 
the  tip  of  the  earflap,  and  males  can  be  very 
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colorful  while  they’re  spawning — their 
cheeks  and  gill  covers  are  marked  by  wavy 
blue  bars.  Pumpkinseeds  also  spawn  in 
colonies,  usually  beginning  in  May,  and  in 
areas  where  they  co-exist  with  bluegill,  they 
will  often  build  nests  in  bluegill  colonies. 

“Pumpkinseeds  are  ubiquitous — you 
can  End  them  anywhere,”  Kornegay  said. 
“They  just  never  grow  very  big.  They  are 
quite  tolerant  of  saltwater,  too.  A lot  of 
times  when  we  have  drought  and  salt- 
water intrusion  into  some  of  our  rivers, 
it’s  not  unusual  to  see  pumpkinseed  and 
croaker  side  by  side. 


“The  best  pumpkinseed  fishing  is  prob- 
ably in  Lake  Phelps  and  Lake  Mattamus- 
keet.  Phelps  has  some  huge  shellcrackers 


and  pumpkinseed.  People  have  told  me 
that  they’ve  had  very  good  success  just 
drifting  in  the  middle  of  the  lake  using 
Beetle  Spins.  About  the  only  fishable  water 
in  Mattamuskeet  is  in  the  canals,  and  peo- 
ple do  very  well  there  with  bluegill,  pump- 
kinseed and  redear  sunfish.” 

Pumpkinseed  made  the  headlines  last 
year  when  the  state  record  was  broken  twice 
in  a short  period  of  time.  The  1-pound, 
6-ounce  state-record  fish  was  caught  in 
May  2003  in  the  Trent  River  near  New  Bern. 
It  equals  the  fish  that  is  currently  listed  by 
the  International  Game  Fishing  Association 
(IGFA)  as  the  all-tackle  world  record. 

Fliers  are  primarily  swamp  bream, 
owing  to  their  tolerance  of  highly  acidic 
or  low  pH  streams  and  ponds.  They  have 
extremely  small  mouths,  roundish  bodies 
with  symmetrical  dorsal  and  anal  fins, 
scales  with  faint  brown  dots  and  often  a 
dark  vertical  streak  below  the  eye. 


The  pumpkinseed  (left)  is  one  of  the 
most  colorful  species  of  bream.  The  red- 
breast sunfish  below  were  all  caught  on 
a popping  bug  with  a fly  rod. 


Fliers  are  usually  found  in  the  acidic 
waters  of  coastal  swamps,  creeks,  ponds 
and  canals.  They  are  often  found  under 
floating  mats  of  vegetation,  and  they  can 
thrive  in  water  temperatures  between  75 
and  85  degrees.  They  usually  spawn  much 
earlier  than  other  sunfish,  often  beginning 
in  March  in  62-  to  65-degree  water.  They 
are  highly  carnivorous,  but  do  not  attain 
the  sizes  of  more  prevalent  sunfish. 

“Typically,  we  find  fliers  in  creeks  that 
have  a very  low  pH,”  Kornegay  said.  “They 
are  very  tolerant  of  low  pH  conditions,  and 
one  of  the  premier  flier  areas  is  the  North 
River,  between  the  Pasquotank  River  and 
Currituck  Sound.  The  North  River  drains 
a very  large  area  of  swamp,  and  the  pH  is 
pretty  low  in  the  headwaters.” 

The  IGFA  lists  a 1-pound,  4-ounce  fish 
from  the  Little  River  near  Spring  Lake  as  its 
all-tackle  world  record.  However,  a 1-pound, 
5 -ounce  fish  taken  from  a private  pond  in 
1990  is  North  Carolina’s  record.  ^ 


Dun  Kibler  is  outdoor  correspondent  for  the 
Winston-Salem  Journal. 
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IN  THE  SWAMPS  — 


A wildlife  photographer  provides 
p rot  ho  notary  warblers  with 
a novel  place  to  nest. 


WRITTEN  AND  PHOTOGRAPHED 
BY  F.  EUGENE  HESTER 


Take  your  canoe  on  a sluggish  stream  or  ven- 
ture into  one  of  eastern  North  Carolina’s 
many  millponds  or  swamps  in  late  spring, 
and  you’ll  have  a special  treat  waiting  for  you.  The 
bright  colors  of  the  prothonotary  warbler  seem 
almost  to  glow  as  they  stand  out  in  sharp  contrast 
to  the  dark  swamp  habitat.  A beautiful  golden-yellow 
bird  no  larger  than  a sparrow,  the  prothonotary 
sports  an  olive  back  and  blue-gray  wings  and  tail. 


The  prothonotary  warbler’s  golden  color  is  similar  to 
the  color  of  the  yellow  hood  worn  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
prothonotary,  a registrar  of  important  pontifical  proceed- 
ings. Many  people  know  the  bird  as  the  golden  swamp 
warbler,  an  especially  appropriate  name. 

After  flying  from  its  winter  home  in  central  and  north- 
ern South  America,  the  prothonotary  arrives  here  in  early 
April.  It  brightens  wet  woodlands  with  its  brilliant  color 
and  cheerful  song  and  stays  through  the  summer  to  build 
its  nest  and  rear  its  young.  Then  it  is  off  again  to  spend 
the  winter  in  warmer  places.  For  a bird  so  dependent 
on  insects  for  food,  its  winter  home  offers  meals  as 
well  as  warmth. 

Each  spring  as  I travel  along  creeks  and  swamps  to 
fish  or  to  study  wood  ducks,  I frequently  hear  the  loud, 
clear  song  of  returning  male  prothonotaries — tsweet- 
tsweet-tsweet-tsweet-tsweet.  Sometimes  I see  them  flitting 
from  tree  to  tree  searching  for  insects  or  even  carrying 
nesting  materials.  Though  not  secretive,  they  are  so  small 
and  move  so  rapidly  through  the  vegetation  that  they  are 
difficult  to  approach  or  follow. 
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A CAVITY  N ESTER 

Nesting  in  cavities  is  unusual  for  warblers; 
only  the  prothonotary  and  Lucy’s  warbler, 
which  nests  in  western  mesquites  and 
cottonwoods,  regularly  nest  in  cavities. 
The  prothonotary  looks  for  nesting  sites 
in  small  tree  cavities  in  swamps  and 
wet  woodlands. 

On  rare  occasions,  1 have  found  pro- 
thonotary nests  in  tree  cavities  only  a few 
feet  above  the  ground  or  waterline.  Some- 
times the  birds  nest  in  any  cavity  they  can 
End.  I’ve  stumbled  upon  their  nests  in  boat- 
houses, bridge  supports,  bluebird  boxes 
and  once,  in  the  cavity  of  a cement  block. 

I have  even  found  them  nesting  in  a wood 
duck  box.  They  filled  the  entire  bottom  of 
the  box  with  a few  inches  of  moss,  then 
made  a tiny  nest  in  one  corner. 

Nests  are  often  in  places  offering  poor 
visibility.  My  chance  encounters  provide 
only  fleeting  glimpses,  too  brief  for  photo- 
graphy or  observation  of  their  behaviors. 

I wanted  a better  opportunity  to  observe 
and  photograph  these  beautiful  birds. 

MAKING  A WARBLER  HOUSE 


Just  as  other  cavity-nesting  species,  from 
bluebirds  to  wood  ducks  and  even  red- 
cockaded  woodpeckers,  will  use  human- 
made  cavities,  the  prothonotary  warbler 
will,  too.  For  more  than  10  years,  I experi- 
mented with  different  designs  for  suitable 
artificial  nesting  structures  for  the  protho- 
notary. Those  made  from  milk  cartons  were 
rarely  used  and  not  durable;  the  peanut 
cans  were  readily  accepted  by  prothono- 
taries,  but  the  plastic  tops  cracked  after 
only  a few  months.  Wooden  bluebird  boxes 
placed  in  swamps  were  sometimes  used,  but 
eventually  I found  something  even  simpler 
and  less  expensive.  And  the  best  part  was 
how  readily  the  warblers  accepted  it. 

The  end  result  of  my  search  is  a simple 
plastic  jar  about  4 inches  in  diameter  and 


8 inches  high.  My  friends  save  empty 
Metamucil  jars  for  me;  they’re  the  perfect 
size.  I cut  a 1 V2-inch  entrance  hole  and 
make  small  holes  on  the  opposite  side 
through  which  a wire  can  be  passed  to 
fasten  the  jar  to  a tree  or  post.  Spray-painted 
black,  the  cavity  is  ready  to  erect  in  suit- 
able habitat.  The  screw  tops  on  the  jars 
make  it  easy  to  observe  the  eggs  or  young 
birds,  and  to  remove  wasp  nests,  too! 

Once  occupied  by  warblers,  these 
jars  provide  me  with  great  oppor- 
tunities to  observe  and  photo- 
graph bird  activities.  Four  years  ago, 

I placed  several  of  the  jars  on  small  trees  at 
an  old  millpond  near  Wendell.  I added  more 
each  year  and  now  have  35  of  them.  On  any 


wen  day  during  the  peaL 
f the  nesting  sea- 
m in  May  and 
me,  about  half 
f these  jars  have 
ctive  nests. 
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NEST  BUILDING 

. Prothonotaries  are  not  wary,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible to  observe  them  from  a distance  of 
only  a few  feet.  The  male  prothonotary 
arrives  in  early  April  and  soon  establishes 
its  territory  by  singing,  chasing  and  fighting 
other  males.  It  defends  its  territory  from 
other  cavity-nesting  species,  including 
bluebirds  and  chickadees.  The  female 
arrives  soon  after  the  male  and  begins 
nesting  before  the  end  of  April. 

The  male  may  build  a dummy  nest, 
but  the  female  constructs  the  real  nest  by 
shaping  moss,  lichens,  small  dry  leaves, 
bark  strips,  and  flexible  twigs  and  rootlets. 
A pinkish  egg  with  red,  brown  and  gray 
blotches  is  added  each  day.  Most  nests 
have  three  to  six  eggs  by  the  time  incuba- 
tion begins.  In  12  to  14  days,  the  eggs  hatch. 
The  female  broods  the  young  for  the  first 
few  days;  the  male  brings  food  to  both  the 
young  and  the  female. 

Not  all  warbler  nests  are  successful. 
Predators  may  destroy  the  eggs  or  young. 
Probably  these  include  raccoons  and  black 
rat  snakes,  the  same  important  predators  of 
wood  duck  nests.  When  the  warbler  box  is 
on  the  same  post  with  a wood  duck  box, 


the  cone-shaped  predator  guard  on  the  post 
protects  both  nests.  There  is  no  competition 
between  warblers  and  wood  ducks,  and  the 
use  and  success  of  my  warbler  nests  soared 
when  paired  with  wood  duck  boxes. 


FEEDING  THE  YOUNG 

From  only  a few  feet  away  it  is  easy  to 
observe  the  food  items  the  adult  warblers 
bring  their  young.  Soon  after  the  young 
hatch,  the  adults  bring  very  small  food 
items  — small  caterpillars  or  other  larvae. 
As  the  young  grow  larger,  so  do  the  food 
items.  Even  so,  sometimes  the  food  items 
are  too  big.  One  male  offered  a large  cater- 
pillar that  he  repeatedly  carried  into  the 
nest  and  brought  back  out,  until  one  of 
the  young  apparently  accepted  it. 

Some  adults  seemed  to  specialize  in 
catching  dragonflies;  others  in  spiders.  All 
are  opportunistic  and  at  times  bring  what- 
ever they  can  catch.  In  less  than  two  weeks, 
the  rapidly  growing  young  may  fly  from  the 
nest.  Some  adults  produce  two  broods  in 
a season,  and  by  the  end  of  summer,  all  of 
them  are  headed  for  their  winter  homes.  ^ 
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ies,  twinkling  among  leaves , make  the  stars  wonder.  9 p 

— Rabindranath  Tagore 
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written  by  Terry  Krautwurst/  illustrated  by  Consie  Powell 
nature  activity  by  Anne  M.  Runyon 


nphe  show  begins  at  dusk.  It  happens  in  farm  fields  and  backyards  and  city 
_L  parks  and  almost  anywhere  else  grass  and  bushes  grow.  At  first,  it’s  just ; 
flash  here,  a twinkle  there.  But  gradually,  more  tiny  lights  rise  into  the  night 
air,  blinking,  drifting  slowly,  until  the  darkness  sparkles  with  little  floating 
flashes.  The  lights,  of  course,  come  from  insects  we  call  fireflies. 


In  the  U.S.,  fireflies 
are  common  only  in 
the  eastern  half  of 
the  country. 


But  why  do  fireflies  flash  at  all  — and  how 
do  they  do  it?  Scientists  have  been  asking 
those  questions  for  centuries.  They 
ft  ^still  figuring  opt  A j 
111  H % the'answers.'V  s'  l - 
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FLASHY  CODES  : 

Some  species  of  firefly  flash  rapidly  twice,  then  stop, 

repeating  the  code  every  7. 5 seconds.  Others  flash  just  once  ' ' 

every  5.3  seconds.  Some  flash  as  many  as  11  times  in  a row.  Still 

others  use  combinations  of  long  and  short  flashes,  like  the  dot-dash  language  of 

Morse  code.  Some  fly  straight  and  level  as  they  flash.  The  male  pyralis  firefly,  one 

of  the  most  common  kinds,  always  swoops  upward  as  it  flashes,  making  a tiny  “j’ 

of  light.  It  swoops  and  flashes  every  6 seconds. 


JUST  MY  TYPE 

When  a female  sees  a male  flashing  her  kind  of  code 
she  waits  just  the  right  amount  of  time  for  her  spe- 
cies and  answers  back  with  her  special  flash.  Then 
the  male  flashes  again,  she  waits  and  flashes  again, 
the  male  answers  again.  As  they  “talk,”  the  male 
comes  closer  and  closer.  The  two  fireflies  usually 
meet  and  mate,  but  not  always.  Sometimes  the 
female  suddenly  stops  flashing:  “Go  away, 
I’m  not  interested.” 


firefly’s  "lamp”  is  about  the  size  of . . . well,  the  word  "of."  It’s  made 
of  two  layers  inside  its  abdomen.  One  layer  is  made  of  reflector  cells 
that  make  the  light  brighter,  like  the  shiny  material  behind  a car’s 
headlight.  The  other  layer  produces  two  special  chemicals,  luciferin  and 
i luciferase.  Both  layers  also  have  air  tubes  through  which  oxygen  caiT 
flow.  When  the  chemicals  combine  with  oxygen  and  the  firefly’s  m. 
1 . own  tis^es,  they  give  off  energy  in  the  form  of  r-  hey>  did 

I M K i \ /\  you  see  that  flash,  of1  light?  \ Mr 


After  mating 


FROM  EGG  TO  FLASHY  FLIER 

Like  many  insects,  fireflies  begin  life  as  eggs 
and  go  through  a series  of  changes  called 
complete  metamorphosis.  After  mating, 
the  female  firefly  lays  about  100  eggs  on 
moist  moss  or  grass  or  the  underside  of  a leaf. 
About  four  weeks  later,  each  egg  hatches  into 
a larva,  or  grub.  The  little  wormlike  larvae 
glow  constantly.  That’s  why  they’re  called 
glowworms.  Firefly  larvae  live  in  the  soil 
for  up  to  two  years.  Gardeners  like  them 
because  they  eat  slugs  and  snails  that 
damage  plants.  Usually,  they  spend  their 
first  summer  eating,  and  then  burrow  into 
the  soil  beneath  stones  or  debris  to  over- 
winter. The  next  spring  each  larva  feeds 
and  grows  rapidly.  Then  it  digs  a shal- 
low pit  and  becomes  a pupa,  resting 
and  gradually  changing  its  body.  About 
10  days  later  it  emerges  as  an  adult 
firefly  and  starts  its  night-flashing 
search  for  a mate.  An  adult  firefly  lives 
only  between  one  and  four  weeks. 


the  female  lays  tiny  eggs 


which  need  to 
stay  damp... 


and  eat,  grow 
- *and  molt. 


When  the  time 
is  right,  a larva 
underground... 


Get  Outside^ 

Watch  fireflies:  Clear,  still,  moonless  summer  nights  are 
the  best  times  to  observe  fireflies.  Watch  carefully  for  the  differ- 
ences between  kinds.  Keep  your  eye  on  just  one  firefly  and  try 
to  figure  out  its  flash  pattern.  Can  you  End  other  fireflies  using 
different  patterns?  Do  they  all  flash  exactly  the  same  color  of 
light?  How  many  different  kinds  can  you  find?  If  you’re  care- 
ful not  to  hurt  them,  it’s  okay  to  catch  fireflies  in  ajar  to  get  a 
closer  look.  Just  be  sure  to  let  them  go  after  you’ve  watched 
them  for  several  minutes. 

Talk  to  fireflies:  By  observing  fireflies  carefully  and  imitating 
their  flashes,  you  can  “talk”  them  into  coming  closer  to  you.  All 
the  fireflies  Hying  around  are  males.  Look  on  the  ground  or  in 
low  bushes  for  a (lashing  firefly  that’s  not  flying;  that’s  probably 
a female.  Watch  how  she  flashes,  and  bow  often.  Count  the 


After  emerging  from  tire 
grou nd,  the  new  firefly  - - ; / 

rests  befoVe  flying  off  jto  Aj;  ^ 
find  a mate.  . ' ■■  <,v  ; AU 


Beneath  the  soil, 
the  pupa  molts  to 
an  adult. 


and  becomes 
a pupa. 


seconds  between  flashes,  too.  Now,  imitate  her.  Sit  on  the 
ground  and  point  a small  flashlight  or  penlight  into  the  grass 
so  it  makes  only  a small,  firefly-size  light  (hold  a green  leaf  over 
the  lens  if  the  light  is  too  bright).  Turn  on  the  flashlight,  imitate 
the  flash  you  saw,  turn  it  off,  and  count  the  number  of  seconds 
you  counted  between  the  real  female  s flashes.  Then  repeat  the 
flash,  count  again,  flash  again,  and  so  forth.  If  you  ve  imitated 
her  code  correctly,  male  fireflies  will  be  fooled  into  coming 
closer  to  you,  and  might  even  land  near  your  light. 
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Read  and  Find  Out 

• Fireflies  in  the  Night  by  Judith  Hawes,  Scott  Foresman,  1991. 

• Discover  Nature  at  Sundown:  Things  to  Know  and  Things  to  Do 

by  Elizabeth  R Lawlor,  Stackpole  Books,  1995. 

In  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina: 

• “Lights  in  the  Forest”  by  David  Lee,  July  1990. 

On  the  World  Wide  Web: 

• The  Fireflyer  Companion  & Letter  (http://hrefly.ifas.ufl.edu/) 

• The  Firefly  Files  (http://iris.biosci.  » ^ 

ohio-state.edu/projects/FFiles/) 

• The  Bioluminescence  Web  Page  (www.  wk 

lifesci.ucsb.edu/~biolum/) 

Find  out  more  about  Project  WILD  wk 

Workshops  and  literature  at  the  Wildlife 

Commission’s  Web  site  at  www.ncwildlife.org.  A 


Fireflies  taste  bitter  to  birds  and  most  other 
animals,  except  for  spiders,  toads  and  frogs. 
Even  after  it  has  been  swallowed,  a firefly 
keeps  shining  for  a while.  Sometimes  a 
toad  or  frog  eats  so  many  fireflies,  it 
glows  from  the  inside,  like  a bug- 
eyed,  leggy  lantern.  f 


Create  a Glowing  Firefly 


Thorax 


Cut  out  the  body,  thorax  and  elytra 
(wing  covers).  Cut  a slit  between  the 
two  elytra  and  fold  them  up. 


Fold,  wrap  and  tuck  the  body 
into  a triangular  tube.  Lap  the 
yellow  flap  over  the  tab  and  tape 
the  end  shut. 

Now  glue  the 
right  side  of  the 
head  down,  leaving 
the  front  open. 


Glue  the  thorax 
on  top,  matching  the 
red  sections. 


Glue  the  elytra  section  to  the  head,  leaving 
the  elytra  free  to  lift  up. 


Hold  his  head  up 
to  a small  light,  anc 
his  abdomen  will  glow. 
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Larger  Largemouths  Lead  Restocking 


n late  February,  biologists  with  the 
N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
stocked  12,000  sub-adult  largemouth 
bass  in  the  Roanoke  and  Chowan  rivers. 
The  action  was  the  initial  step  in  repairing 


Bass  Pro  Shops  promotional  manager 
Lesly  Gibbon  tries  her  hand  at  micro- 
tagging  a largemouth. 


populations  decimated  by  Hurricane  Isabel 
in  the  fall  of  2003.  The  commission’s  fish 
hatcheries  annually  provide  more  than 
30,000  largemouth  hngerlings  into  waters 
across  the  coastal  region,  but  this  is  the 
first  time  that  6-  to  8-inch,  sub-adult  bass 
have  been  stocked.  Older,  larger  bass  are  usu- 
ally too  costly  to  use  in  restoration  efforts. 

The  unprecedented  three-phase  effort 
to  restock  these  largemouth  bass  fisheries 
was  made  possible  in  part  by  partnerships 
with  Bass  Pro  Shops  and  RBC  Centura. 
Bass  Pro  Shops  donated  $12,000  for 
restocking  6,000  sub-adult  bass  in  the 
Roanoke  River.  RBC  Centura  supported 
the  effort  to  restore  largemouth  bass  in 
the  Chowan  River.  “We  typically  stock 
I - to  2-inch  largemouth  bass,  and  it  takes 
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them  two  or  three  years  to  grow  to  a catch- 
able  size,”  said  Chad  Thomas,  the  commis- 
sion’s coastal  region  fisheries  research 
coordinator.  “These  donations  will  enable 
anglers  to  see  tangible  results  this  year." 

Prior  to  stocking,  commission  biolo- 
gists tagged  each  bass  to  monitor  the 
effects  of  the  stocking  effort  and  evaluate 
the  stocked  fish’s  contribution  to  the 
existing  wild  population.  Typically,  large- 
mouth bass  in  the  wild  have  the  highest 
mortality  rate  after  their  first  winter. 
Because  8-inch,  1-year-old  bass  were 
stocked  in  early  spring,  they  were  not 
subject  to  the  rigors  of  a first  winter. 
Biologists  expect  their  survival  rate  to 
be  higher  than  that  of  hngerlings.  “Large- 
mouth bass  in  coastal  North  Carolina 
grow  to  10  to  12  inches  by  the  fall  of 
their  second  year,  which  means  these 
sub-adult  fish  could  conceivably  be  of 
catchable  size  during  the  same  year 
they’re  stocked,”  Thomas  said. 

Biologists  also  expect  these  fish  to 
spawn  in  2005,  which  would  help  accel- 
erate the  natural  recovery  process  of  the 
largemouth  bass  populations  in  the 
Roanoke  and  Chowan  rivers.  To 
determine  growth,  movement  and 
survival  rates  of  these  stocked  fish, 
biologists  inserted  tiny,  magnetized 
wire  tags  into  the  cheek  of  each  fish 
before  its  release.  One  month  after 
stocking,  they  began  periodic  recap- 
ture sampling  to  monitor  the  stocking 
effort.  This  stocking  evaluation  will 
continue  for  several  years. 

In  the  second  phase,  this  month 
the  commission  will  stock  1 million 
bass  hngerlings  in  the  Roanoke,  Chowan, 
Pasquotank,  Perquimans,  Scuppernong 
and  Alligator  rivers.  Of  these  hngerlings, 
50,000  will  be  lagged  for  research  pur- 
poses. Because  of  signihcant  drops  after 


Hurricane  Isabel  in  the  numbers  of  pre- 
dator hsh  that  normally  feed  on  1-  to  2- 
inch  bass,  early  summer  was  considered 
prime  time  to  stock  hngerlings  in  all  major 
rivers  in  northeastern  North  Carolina. 

The  hnal  phase  of  the  stocking  effort 
will  be  to  tag  and  stock  12,000  5-inch 
bass  in  the  Roanoke  and  Chowan  rivers 
in  October.  Commission  biologists  will 
evaluate  all  three  stockings  to  determine 
the  most  successful  recovery  strategy. 

Harvesting 
wood  from 
weeds?  Coaxing 
lumber  from 
lobelias?  Those 
possibilities  aren't 
as  farfetched  as 
you  might  think. 

The  two  major  kinds  of  plants  — woody  and 
herbaceous  — are  more  similar  than  you’d 
think,  according  to  genetic  analysis  conducted 
by  forestry  researchers  at  N.C.  State  University.  | 
Comparing  genes  of  loblolly  pines  with  the 
flowering  annual  Arabidopsis  thaliana  (mouseear  ; 

cress,  a common  plant 
for  genetic  study)  led 
to  a surprising  finding. 

“The  closer  we  looked 
at  their  genomes," said 
» forestry  professor  Ronald 
jjj  R.  Sederoff, “the  more 
g similarities  emerged." 

1 The  two  plants  could 
£ not  appear  more  dissimilar,  j 
5 Arabidopsis  is  a small  annual  j 
3 that  lives  for  only  weeks;  | 
the  loblolly  pine  is  a lofty  j| 
tree  that  can  live  for  hundreds  of  years.  And  yet,  i| 
based  on  an  analysis  of  more  than  60,000  DNA 
sequences,  Sederoff  said  his  team  found  that  90 
percent  of  the  sturdy  pine's  genes  match  those 
of  the  tiny  herbaceous  plant. 

I 
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AT  HOME  WITH  WILDLIFE 


Backyard  Mushroom 
Farming 

A backyard  with  a lot  of  shade  and 
persistent  dampness  can  make 
it  harder  for  you  to  grow  a sun-loving 
vegetable  garden  or  flower  bed  there. 

But  don't  despair,  because  your  back- 
yard conditions  are  likely  perfect  for 
a mushroom  garden. 

Why  would  anyone  want  a crop 
of  mushrooms  in  their  backyard?  For 
starters,  your  mushroom  garden  can 
contain  such  delectable  'shrooms  as 
the  common  button  mushroom  or  the 
shiitake  mushroom.  Not  only  are  they 
delicious,  they  also  fetch  upwards  of 
$4  to  $5  a pound  at  the  market.  And 
we  can't  forget  that  some  wildlife  spe- 
cies such  as  the  Eastern  box  turtle 
enjoy  a good  meal  of  fungus. 

To  start  a hobby  mushroom  farm, 
obtain  a number  of  red  or  white  oak 
logs  and  stack  them  in  a damp  place. 
Moisture  content  can  be  kept  high  by 
draping  the  logs  with  a porous  material 
such  as  burlap. 

The  fungus  is 
introduced  into  the 
logs  by  inserting  the 
mycelium  in  the  form 
of  spawn,  which  can  be 
purchased  from  commercial 
suppliers  found  online.  The  spawn  is 
inserted  into  holes  drilled  into  the  logs. 
The  holes  should  be  spaced  about 
6 inches  apart  in  rows  along  the  length 
of  the  log  with  about  4 inches  between 
each  row.  Once  the  mycelium  is  inserted 
into  the  holes,  the  holes  should  be 
plugged  with  hot  wax  or  foam  to  pre- 
vent drying.  The  incubation  period  for 
the  mushrooms  takes  between  six  and 
18  months,  and  they  should  be  picked 
five  to  seven  days  after  they  first  appear. 

For  more  information  on  mushroom 
growing,  contact  the  N.C.  Department 
of  Agriculture  or  your  local  county 
Cooperative  Extension  Service. 

— Chris  Powell 


Ferguson  Is  Wildlife 
Officer  of  the  Year 


Wildlife  Master  Officer  John  L. 

“Jay”  Ferguson  Itl  of  Bladen 
County  has  been  named  North  Carolina’s 
Wildlife  Enforcement  Officer  of  the  Year. 
Ferguson,  a 25-year  veteran  of  the  N.C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  received 
the  honor  at  the  Governor’s  Conservation 
Achievement  Awards  banquet  in  March. 
The  awards  are  sponsored  jointly  by  the 
Office  of  the  Governor  and  the  state  chap- 
ter of  the  National  Wildlife  Federation. 

The  award  is  especially  meaningful, 
Ferguson  said,  because  his  late  stepfather, 
Macy  Hoyle  of  Johnston  County,  was 
active  in  the  state  Wildlife  Federation  for 
many  years,  including  a stint  as  vice  pres- 
ident. He  vividly  remembers  “hearing 
the  talk  of  wildlife  conservation,  as  well 
as  stories  about  the  game  wardens  and 
the  work  they  did.” 

T.  Edward  Nickens,  chairman  of  the 
Wildlife  Federation’s  Awards  Committee, 
said  Ferguson  exemplifies  the  best  traits 
of  a wildlife  enforcement  officer.  “What 
impressed  the  committee  about  Officer 
Ferguson  was  that  he  is  a longtime  enforce- 
ment officer,  but  he  exhibits  the  energy  level 
and  enthusiasm  of  a rookie,”  Nickens  said. 

Capt.  David  Stokes,  head  of  wildlife 
enforcement  in  southeastern  counties, 
praised  Ferguson’s  mix  of  outdoor  savvy, 
interpersonal  skills  and  work  ethic. 
“Every  day  he  does  his  best,”  Stokes  said, 


Wildlife  Commission  chairman  John 
Pechmann,  Master  Officer  Jay  Ferguson 
and  Col.  Roger  LeQuire,  chief  of  the 
commission’s  enforcement  division. 


adding  that  he  relies  upon  Ferguson  to 
help  mold  young  officers. 

Ferguson  said  the  most  valuable  tip  he 
passes  to  young  wildlife  officers  is  one  he 
learned  from  his  first  supervisor.  “Treat 
people  like  you’d  want  to  be  treated  if 
the  situation  were  reversed,”  he  said. 

A graduate  of  Smithfield  High  School, 
Ferguson  earned  degrees  in  criminal  jus- 
tice from  Piedmont  Community  College 
and  fish  and  wildlife  management  from 
Wayne  Community  College.  He  joined  the 
Wildlife  Commission  as  an  enforcement  offi- 
cer in  Person  County  and  has  been  posted 
to  Bladen  County  since  1983.  He  and  his 
wife,  Debbie,  have  a daughter,  Jaime. 

Ferguson,  who  grew  up  when  the 
deer  herd  had  to  be  restocked,  applies  a 
conservation  philosophy  to  his  work  as 
a wildlife  enforcement  officer.  “We’re 
making  sure  there’s  wildlife  out  there  for 
the  kids  now  and  for  their  kids,”  he  said. 


Flounder  Size  Limit  Reduced 

The  size  limit  for  flounder  caught  in  North  Carolina’s  ocean  waters  by  recre- 
ational fishermen  has  been  reduced  this  season  from  15  inches  to  14  inches. 
The  daily  limit  remains  eight  fish.  The  new  14-inch  size  limit  applies  to  all  recre- 
ationally  harvested  flounder  taken  from  the  state’s  ocean  waters  by  hook  and  line, 

gigs  and  other  gear. 

The  flounder  size  limit 
for  all  inside  waters  is 
also  14  inches,  except 
the  Neuse  and  Pamlico 
rivers  and  most  of  south- 
western Pamlico  Sound, 
where  the  size  limit 
is  13  inches. 
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Turkey  Federation  Honors  French 


COURTESY  OF  VIC  FRENCH 


Vic  French  won  a National  Wild  Turkey 
Federation  award  for  his  efforts  trap- 
ping and  transferring  the  wild  birds. 


For  his  dedication  to  the  wild  turkey  and  its  habitat,  C.  Victor  French  of  Burgaw  has 
earned  the  2004  Joe  Kurz  Wildlife  Manager  of  the  Year  award  from  the  National 
Wild  Turkey  Federation.  French  and  co-winner  James  Craft  of  West  Virginia  received 
the  award  at  the  federations  28th  annual  Convention  and  Sport  Show  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  in  February. 

French,  who  has  worked  with  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  since  1975 
as  a wildlife  technician,  biologist,  turkey  trapper  and  wildlife  manager,  manages  Holly 
Shelter  Game  Land  in  Pender  County. 

“Vic  French  has  been  a monumental  force  in  assisting  the  trap-and-transfer  efforts 
in  North  Carolina,”  said  James  Earl  Kennamer,  the  turkey  federation’s  senior  vice  presi- 
dent for  conservation  programs.  “Because  of  Vic’s  hard  work  and  leadership,  turkey 
populations  have  been  restored  that  then  bring  economic  dollars  to  the  state.” 

The  Kurz  award  is  given  each  year  to  a wildlife  manager  who  has  worked  relentlessly 
for  the  wild  turkey  and  its  habitat.  French  has  trapped  and  released  hundreds  of  wild 
turkeys  and  trained  numerous  coworkers  in  the  art  of  turkey  trapping. 

“Vic  accomplishes  his  assignments  in  an  efficient  and  professional  manner,  which 
provides  excellent  results  for  wildlife  resources  and  sportsmen  alike,”  said  Richard 
Hamilton,  chief  deputy  director  of  the  Wildlife  Commission.  “His  dedication  to  wildlife 
management  and  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  is  exemplary. 


Judge  Orders  Navy  to  Stop  OLF  Work 


The  people  of  Washington  and  Beau- 
fort counties,  and  those  who  value 
the  wildlife  of  that  area,  can  take  a mom- 
ent to  catch  their  breath. 

On  April  20,  U.  S.  District  Judge  Ter- 
rence Boyle  issued  a temporary  injunction 
barring  the  U.  S.  Navy  from  any  further 
work  on  its  efforts  to  build  an  outlying 
landing  held  (OLF)  on  the  border  shared 
by  the  two  coastal  counties.  The  project 
cannot  resume  until  a hearing  is  held  to 
consider  whether  the  Navy  objectively 
considered  alternate  sites  and  adequately 


assessed  environmental  impacts  to  the 
neighboring  wildlife  refuge.  That  hearing 
would  likely  take  place  in  late  summer  or 
early  fall  of  this  year. 

Boyle  found  that  attorneys  represent- 
ing the  two  counties  and  three  environ- 
mental groups  provided  evidence  that 
the  Navy  may  have  fallen  short  in  its 
environmental  assessment  of  the  site. 
He  also  found  that  the  Navy  might  have 
acted  arbitrarily  in  choosing  that  location, 
that  it  possibly  relied  on  faulty  research, 
and  that  it  failed  to  adequately  explore 


ON  PATROL 


Master  Officer  Bobby  Blackwell  and  Wildlife 
Education  officer  Johnathan  Walsh  were 
working  night  deer  hunting  in  Iredell  County 
when  they  saw  a vehicle  drive  by  them  several 
times.  Before  long,  a light  shone  out  the  window 
and  shooting  began.  When  the  officers  gave  chase, 
they  realized  that  the  suspects  didn’t  notice  that 
they  had  been  found  out.  The  culprits  were  too 
focused  on  the  deer  running  alongside  the  road 
that  the  passenger  was  shooting  at  as  he  was 
hanging  out  of  the  window. 
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alternatives  that  would  ha 


ronmental  impact. 

Navy  officials  announced  in  September 
2003  that  they  had  chosen  a site  neigh- 
boring Pocosin  fakes  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  for  the  OLF  (“Uproar,”  December 
2003).  They  want  to  use  the  held  for  air- 
craft carrier  landing  practice  for  F/A-18 
Super  Hornet  fighter  jets  based  in  Have- 
lock and  Virginia  Beach,  Va.  The  jets 
would  make  thousands  of  touch-and-go 
landings  at  the  held  each  year,  many  of 
them  at  night.  Approximately  100,000 
migratory  swans,  geese  and  other  water- 
fowl  roost  on  the  refuge  six  months 
of  the  year. 

“While  the  Navy  argues  that  the  public 
will  be  harmed  by  delaying  the  construc- 
tion of  the  OLF  the  Court  hnds  that  the 
Navy  has  failed  to  present  evidence  of  any 
tangible  harm  that  will  be  caused  by  the 
delay,”  Boyle  wrote.  “The  public  will  suffer 
greater  harm  from  the  construction  of 
an  OLF  [at  this  site]  without  a full  consid- 
eration of  the  potential  environmental 
impact  and  consequences  by  the  Navy, 
than  by  any  delay  that  would  be  caused 
by  a preliminary  injunction.” 
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COMMISSION  SPOTLIGHT 


Summer  Hunting 
Safety  Courses 
Less  Crowded 


Wildlife 
Commissioners 
Sworn  In 


w 


ith  school  out  and  most  extra- 
curricular activities  idle, 


^ pliGGINS 


summer  is  a great  season 
to  take  a hunting 
safety  class.  North 
Carolina  requires 
first-time  buyers  of 
hunting  licenses  to 
complete  a 10-hour 
hunter  education 
course.  The  N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  offers 
these  courses  free  throughout  the  year, 
although  many  participants  don't  register 
until  fall,  when  hunting  is  on  their  minds. 
The  result  can  be  crowded  classes  that  may 
not  fit  easily  into  busy  schedules. 

Most  courses  take  place  on  a Saturday 
and  Sunday  or  on  three  consecutive  week- 
nights,  which  can  interfere  with  home- 
work, school  events  or  other  commitments. 
And  parents  shuttling  their  kids  to  after- 
school activities  can  find  themselves 
making  additional  trips. 

Even  adults  who  take  the  hunter  safety 
course  may  find  a summer  session  more 
accommodating,  especially  in  densely  pop- 
ulated counties.  For  information  about 
classes  in  your  area,  log  onto  the  Wildlife 
Commission's  Web  site,  www.ncwildlife.org, 
for  a complete  schedule  of  courses,  organized 
by  county.  You  may  also  register  online  for 
classes  within  45  days  of  their  start  date. 

Or  call  (919)  733-7192  to  register  or  for 
more  information. 


Wildlife  Commission  chairman  John  Pechmann, 
Allen,  Mosley,  Harris,  Coley  and  N.C.  Court  of 
Appeals  Judge  Bob  Hunter. 


Four  commissioners  were  sworn  in 
at  the  February  meeting  of  the  N.C. 

Wildlife  Resources  Commission  — two 
new  members  and  two  previous  appointees 
who  rejoined  the  group.  Gary  Allen  of 
Charlotte  and  Jon  Coley  IV  of  Flolly 
Springs  have  served  previously. 

Allen  was  appointed  through 

June  2005,  continuing  his  service  since  January  2002.  Coley  served  on  the 
commission  from  Sept.  1997  to  April  1999  and  was  appointed  this  year  to  a 
term  that  expires  in  June  2005.  First-time  commissioners  include  Michael 
Mosley  of  Rocky  Mount  and  Nat  Harris  of  Burlington.  Mosley  will  serve 
through  June  2005,  and  Harris  was  appointed  through  April  2009. 


Permits  Required  for  Boat  Ramp  Events 


Fishing  clubs  and  other  groups  must 
obtain  a weigh-in  or  special-use 
permit  before  holding  events  at  any  of 
the  194  boating  access  areas  operated  by 
the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission. 
These  permits  help  the  commission 
reduce  congestion  and  aid  access  for  all 
boaters.  They  also  ensure  that  only  allow- 
able activities  occur  at  boating  access 
areas.  The  weigh-in  and  special-use  per- 
mits are  free  and  distributed  on  a first- 
come,  first-served  basis. 

To  guarantee  that  a boating 
access  area  is  available,  boat- 
ers must  call  early.  The  request 
period  for  2004  began  on  Nov.  1, 

2003.  The  commission  issues 
blanket  authorizations  for  weigh- 
in  permits  that  apply  to  15  boats 
or  less.  The  permit  is  valid  until 
Jan.  31  of  the  year  following  the 
permit  issue  date.  Tournaments 


that  include  more  than  15  boats  require  a 
site-  and  date-specific  permit.  The  weigh- 
in  and  special-use  permits  do  not  reserve 
exclusive  use  of  a boating  access  area; 
the  site  remains  available  to  other  users. 

To  apply  for  a permit,  call  the  commis- 
sion’s Division  of  Engineering  Services  at 
(919)  715-3155,  ext.  244.  Visit  the  com- 
mission’s Web  site,  www.ncwildlife.org, 
for  information  about  permit  conditions, 
fishing  and  boating  regulations  and 
boating  access  sites. 


North  Carolina  PARC  Chapter  Launched 


NC  PARC 

N.C.  Partners  in  Amphibian  & Reptile  Conservation 


The  North  Carolina  chapter  of  Partners  in  Amphibian  and  Reptile  Conservation  (PARC)  came  to 
life  in  late  April  with  its  inaugural  meeting  at  the  N.C.  Museum  of  Natural  Sciences  in  Raleigh. 
The  group  promotes  the  conservation  of  herpetofauna  and  its  habitat  through  innovative  partnerships. 
PARC  increases  communication  and  cooperation  among  many  groups  that  are  interested  in  the  conser- 
vation of  reptiles  and  amphibians.  North  Carolina  is  one  of  the  nation’s  richest  states  in  amphibian 
and  reptile  diversity,  with  around  50  salamanders,  28  frogs  and  toads,  37  snakes,  21  turtles,  12  lizards 
and  the  American  alligator.  For  more  information,  visit  www.bio.davidson.edu/parc. 
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CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


Angler  Hooks  Record  Hickory  Shad 


Many  early-bird  anglers 
claim  that  this  was  a 
great  year  for  hickory  shad 
fishing.  Just  ask  Trey  Maroules. 

The  Grifton  angler  reeled  in 
a state -record  hickory  shad 
from  Pitchkettle  Creek,  a 
Neuse  River  tributary  in 
Craven  County,  on  Teh.  22. 

The  showcase  shad,  weighing 
in  at  4 pounds,  1 ounce,  meas- 
ured 22  inches  in  length  and 
12.8  inches  in  girth.  Maroules 
caught  his  record-breaker 
using  a spoon  as  bait.  The 
previous  North  Carolina  record 
hickory  shad,  taken  from  the 
Tar  River  in  1992,  weighed  a 
comparatively  paltry  3 pounds, 

8 ounces. 

The  fish  was  weighed  on 
certified  scales  at  The  Country 
Store  in  Grifton.  While  fish- 
eries biologists  with  the  N.C. 

Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
tentatively  identified  the  fish  as  a 

hickory  shad,  it  was  sent  to  Wayne  Starnes,  curator  of  fishes  at  the  N.C.  Museum  of 
Natural  Sciences,  to  confirm  identification.  The  second  confirmation  was  obtained 
because  the  record-breaking  shad,  having  grown  so  large,  had  lost  some  identifying 
characteristics,  said  Bob  Barwick,  fisheries  biologist  with  the  commission. 

“Many  record-sized  fish  often  do  not  resemble  their  smaller  counterparts, 
and  identifying  these  fish  can  be  somewhat  difficult,  even  for  trained  biologists,’ 
Barwick  said.  “After  some  fish  reach  a certain  size,  they  begin  to  lose  the 
characteristics  of  average -sized  fish  of  the  same  species.  . . . Because  catching 
a state  record  can  be  one  of  the  most  exciting  events 
to  happen  to  an  angler,  we  never 
want  to  take  chances  with 
misidentifying  a fish.” 

Spring  is  the  best  time  to 
catch  hickory  shad  and  their 
larger  cousins,  American  shad, 
as  the  fish  begin  their  spawning 
runs  upstream. 


Trey  Maroules  caught  this  state-record 
hickory  shad  during  the  annual  Shad 
Festival  in  his  hometown  of  Grifton. 


Friday-Sunday,  June  4-6 


Soak  in  the  beauty  of  the  Roanoke  and 
Cashie  rivers  in  a small  boat  during 
Paddle  Days  in  Jamesville.  Contact 
Cindy  Tripp  at  (252)  794-2793  or  log 

on  to  www.roanokeriverpartners.com. 

Saturday,  June  12 

■ Dig  for  fossil  shark  teeth  and  listen  to 
dinosaur  stories  at  the  Natural  Science 
Center’s  Dino  Day  in  Greensboro.  Visit 
www.natsci.org  or  call  (336)  288-3769. 

■ Kids  up  to  17  years  old  can  enjoy 
fishing,  retriever  demonstrations  and 
learning  about  birds  at  the  Greenwing 
Appreciation  Day  held  by  Johnston 
County  Ducks  Unlimited  at  Howell 
Woods  Environmental  Learning 
Center  near  Smithfield.  Visit  www. 
johnstoncc.edu/information/howell 
woods/howellwoods.htm  or  call 
Michael  Cribbs  at  (919)  553-5215 
for  more  information. 

Saturday -Saturday,  June  12-19 


Watch  nightly  weigh-ins  as  100  com- 
petitors fish  for  large  cash  prizes  at  the 
Big  Rock  Blue  Marlin  Fishing  Tourna- 
ment in  Morehead  City.  Contact  Crystal 
Watters  at  (919)  247-3575  or  visit 
www.thebigrock.com. 

Readers  should  check  with  the  contact  listed  before 
traveling  to  an  event.  Items  for  listing  should  be  con- 
servation-orient ed  and  should  be  submitted  at  least 
four  months  in  advance  togreg.jenkins@ncwildliJe.org, 
or  call  (919)  733-7123,  Ext.  264. 


Photograph  native  animals  and  spec- 
tacular scenery  at  the  Grandfather 
Mountain  Nature  Photography 
Weekend.  Call  toll-free  (800) 
468-7325,  or  log  on  to 
www.grandfather.com. 

Saturday,  June  5 

Cheer  on  traditionally  designed 
watercraft  at  the  N.C.  State  Champion- 
ship Moth  Boat  Regatta  in  Hertford. 
Check  out  www.visitperquimans.com 
or  call  (252)  426-9962. 


Saturday-Sunday,  June  5-6 


To  qualify  for  a state  record,  anglers  must  have  caught  their  fish  on  a hook  and  line, 
must  have  their  fish  weighed  on  a certified  scale  witnessed  by  one  observer,  have 
the  fish  positively  identified  by  a qualified  expert  from  the  commission  and  submit 
an  application  with  a full,  side-view  photo  of  the  fish.  For  a list  of  all  freshwater 
fish  state  records  in  North  Carolina,  visit  the  commission’s  Web  site, 
www.ncwildlife.org. 
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NATURE  S WAYS 


A dominant  male  courts  any  female 
that  comes  close  to  the  nest,  so 
smaller"sneaker"males  mimic  females 
in  color,  shape  and  behavior  to  avoid 
being  attacked. 


THINK  it's  EASY  TO  SEX  bluegills  during  the 
spawning  season?  The  big,  nest-building  males  have  dark, 
purplish  bodies,  orange  bellies,  long  gill  flaps,  and  often 
a pronounced,  coppery  hump  over  their  heads.  Females 
are  smaller  and  paler,  with  short  gill  flaps  and  bright- 
yellow  bellies.  However,  "females” in  spawning  season  could 
be  males  pretending  to  be  females  — in  order  to  mate! 


Sneaker  males  in  the  spawn- 
ing colony  generally  behave 
like  females.  When  a dom- 
inant male  convinces  a real 
female  to  spawn  in  his  nest, 
a sneaker  may  sidle  up  to 

the  spawning  pair  and  release  his  own  milt,  fertilizing 
some  of  the  eggs.  He  then  abandons  them  to  the  care 
of  the  dominant  male. 
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The  highly  colored,  dominant  male  constructs  a nest  by  fanning  the 
stream  bottom  with  its  tail.  It  defends  its  nest  from  all  other  highly 
colored  males.  Bluegills  nest  colonially  in  "beds” to  cut  down  on  egg 
predation,  giving  dominant  males  more  time  to  devote  to  caring  for 
"their"eggs  and  the  fry  that  hatch  from  them. 


Are  all  female  bluegills 
really  female? 


written  by  Clyde  Sorenson 
illustrated  by  David  Williams 
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Tailwater  Trout:  Part  II 


written  by  Jim  Dean 


Picture  yourself  wading  a broad  river  that  coils 
through  rocky  gorges,  wooded  hillsides  and  gen- 
tle rolling  fields  and  pastures.  There  are  long  pools, 
sparkling  riffles  and  chutes  flowing  between  bedrock 
ledges.  The  air  is  filled  with  hatching  flies,  and  the 
surface  is  dimpled  as  far  as  you  can  see  with  the  feed- 
ing rings  of  brown  and  rainbow  trout.  The  trout  are 


. .some  trout 
could  challenge 
a yardstick" 


streambred  or  were 
stocked  as  fingerlings, 
but  all  have  grown  fat 
and  wary.  A 15-  to  20- 
incher  is  not  uncommon, 
and  some  trout  could 
challenge  a yardstick. 
This  may  sound  like  a 
world-famous  river  in 
Montana,  or  one  of  the 
larger  classic  streams 
in  Pennsylvania,  the 
Catskills  or  the  upper 
Midwest.  But  actually, 
it’s  a typical  Southern 
tailwater,  and  there’s  not  just  one  of  them,  but  more 
than  two  dozen. 

All  of  this  prime  trout  water  is  manmade  — it 
couldn’t  exist  in  the  Southeast  otherwise.  Tailwaters 
are  large  rivers  below  massive  dams  where  cold  water 
drawn  from  lake  bottoms  creates  20  or  more  miles  of 
gin-clear,  insect-rich  trout  habitat.  It  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  many  of  these  tailwaters  offer  trout 
fishing  as  good  as  any  in  the  world. 

These  superb  tailwater  trout  fisheries  exist  in  such 


unlikely  states  as  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee, Georgia,  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  North  Car- 
olina, even  Alabama.  Indeed,  there  are  far  too  many 
outstanding  Southern  tailwaters  to  mention  here,  so 
we’ll  concentrate  on  a few  within  easy  reach  of  North 
Carolina  trout  fishermen.  Residents  of  the  Piedmont 
can  drive  to  some  of  this  water  in  a few  hours,  and 
there  are  lots  more  within  a day’s  drive. 

Some  of  the  finest  tailwaters  are  in  eastern  Ten- 


nessee, among  them  the  South  Holston,  Watauga 
and  Clinch.  Not  quite  on  par  with  the  best  — but 
still  worth  your  attention  — are  Virginia’s  Smith  River 
at  Bassett,  and  the  Catawba  in  North  Carolina.  The 
Catawba,  flowing  out  ol  Lake  James  near  Morganton, 
shows  great  promise,  but  runoff  from  tributaries,  par- 
ticularly Muddy  Creek,  often  turns  the  water  murky 
after  rains  (the  N.  C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commis- 
sion is  working  to  reduce  the  silt).  Meanwhile,  the 


Catawba  is  already  yielding  trout  up  to  16  inches, 
some  much  larger. 

I’ll  leave  it  to  you  to  explore  these  tailwaters  and  pick 
favorites,  but  a good  start  would  be  to  write  state  wild- 
life agencies  for  regulations  and  available  info.  Mean- 
while, let’s  review  some  basics  typical  of  most  tailwaters. 

Because  most  of  the  dams  that  create  these  tailwaters 
were  built  to  generate  electricity,  your  first  priority  is  to 
obtain  the  water-release  schedules  (toll-free  telephone 
numbers  for  each  dam  provide  this  information).  Some 
set  water-release  schedules  a week  in  advance,  others 
give  only  hours  notice.  All  are  subject  to  change.  Gen- 
erally, the  best  hatches  and  fly-fishmg  occur  during 
periods  of  low  water,  and  you  usually  have  ample  time 
to  safely  wade  ashore  when  the  water  rises  (just  be  alert 
and  get  going).  Good  fishing  also  exists  on  largely 
unwadable  high  water,  particularly  via  guided  float  trips. 

Because  the  water  temperature  fluctuates  less  in  tail- 
waters,  fishing  can  be  good  year-round,  even  on  nasty, 
snow-spitting  days.  But  while  your  choice  of  fly  is  sel- 
dom critical  on  our  smaller,  nutrient-poor  mountain 
streams,  on  tailwaters  you  frequently  must  match  the 
hatch  precisely  and  use  light  5X  to  7X  tippets. 

It  may  take  many  trips  for  you  to  learn  all  the 
hatches  and  the  various  fly  patterns  that  work  best 
for  each,  but  sulfur  and  blue -winged  olive  mayflies 
are  typically  among  the  most  common  hatches,  along 
with  a variety  of  caddis  and  midges.  Those  midges  are 
tiny — hook  sizes  Nos.  20  to  24 — and  most  anglers 
fish  two  flies  rigged  in  tandem  with  the  midge  dan- 
gling on  a 10-  to  15-inch  tippet  under  a small  dry  fly 
they  can  see,  such  as  a Griffith’s  Gnat.  Terrestrials 
such  as  ants  and  beetles  are  also  effective  in  summer 
and  fall.  Nymph  fishermen  can  expect  good  results 
with  a bead-head,  particularly  a small  pheasant  tail, 
rigged  in  tandem  under  a dry  fly.  Many  fishermen 
also  carry  a selection  of  bigger  nymphs,  woolly  bug- 
gers and  streamers,  particularly  for  use  in  high  water. 

An  8 1/2-  or  9-foot  fly  rod  balanced  with  a 4-  or 
5 -weight  floating  line  is  a good  choice,  but  rods  for 
lighter  lines  can  be  fun  when  fishing  tiny  flies  on 
windless  days.  You’ll  discover  that  fishing  across 
and  downstream,  mending  and  shaking  out  line  to 
avoid  drag,  is  often  your  best  technique. 

On  most  tailwaters,  you’ll  have  plenty  of  company 
including  bail  and  spin-fishermen,  and  some  legally  keep 
trout  you’d  rather  see  released.  But  despite  the  pressure, 
trout  populations  remain  high.  You  can  easily  spend 
hours  in  the  same  pool  fishing  to  dozens  of  rising  fish. 
Why  move  until  you  figure  out  how  to  catch  those? 
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Our  coastal  largemouth  bass  populations  have  proven  in  the  past  to  be 
resilient  to  environmental  extremes.  Hurricane  Isabel  has  given  them 
another  opportunity  to  show  us  just  how  adaptive  they  can  be.  We’re 
betting  on  the  fish. .. 


— Chad  Thomas,  fisheries  biologist,  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
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IN  THE  JULY  ISSUE 


JODV  DUGGINS 


NATIVE  BROOK  TROUT 

Old-timers  from  the  mountains 
of  North  Carolina  called  this 
fish  "speckled  trout.”  Scientists 
now  recognize  North  Carolina’s 
only  native  mountain  trout  as 
the  Southern  Appalachian 
strain  of  brook  trout. 

NAGS  HEAD  WOODS 
Where  else  on  Earth  can  you 
wade  a brackish  marsh,  hug  a 
five-century-old  live  oak,  climb 
an  8o-foot  sand  dune,  find 
three  salamander  species  under 
one  log,  hear  a wood  thrush  sing 
and  watch  a gannet  dive  — all 
on  foot  before  lunchtime? 

LIFE  ON  THE  EDGE 
Beyond  North  Carolina's  conti- 
nental shelf  is  a marine  habitat 
that  beckons  scientists  to 
explore  a strange  and  exciting 
underwater  world. 


find  uson  the  web  at  ncwildlife.org 
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TAR  HEEL  TREASURE 
written  by  Doug  Besler 
photographed  by  Jody  Duggins 

Cutting-edge  DNA  tests  are  differentiating  North 
Carolina’s  native  speckled  trout  from  non-natives. 

THE  FOREST  IN  THE  DUNES 
written  by  Jeff  Beane 
photographed  by  Todd  Pusser 

Secluded  from  the  beach  scene.  Nags  Head  Woods 
hosts  a rich  diversity  of  flora  and  fauna. 

TEN  TIPS  FOR  SUMMER  BASS 
written  by  Gerald  Almy 
photographed  by  F.  Eugene  Hester 

Try  these  proven  methods  to  consistently  land  warm- 
weather  largemouths. 

CORAL  EXPLORERS 
written  by  Greg  Jenkins 

Researchers  investigate  unexplored  deep  coral  reef 
communities  off  the  North  Carolina  coast. 

WADING  BIRD  PRIMER,  PART  TWO 
written  by  David  S.  Lee 

North  Carolina  hosts  an  impressive  array  of  herons, 
egrets,  bitterns  and  ibises. 

DEPARTMENTS 


editor's  note 

LETTERS 

WILD  NOTEBOOK 

BACK  PORCH 

nature's  WAYS 

OUR  NATURAL  HERITAGE 

OUTDOOR  MOMENT 


Cover:  Populations  of  marbled  salamanders  in  Nags  Head  Woods  may  predate 
the  formation  of  the  Outer  Banks,  photograph  by  todd  pusser. 

Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  is  the  official  educational  publication  of  the  North  Carolina  Wildlile 
Resources  Commission.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  sound  conservation  of  North  Carolina's  wildlife 
and  other  interrelated  natural  resources  and  also  to  the  environment  we  share  with  them. 


EDITORS  NOTE 

People  who  enjoy  the  outdoors  possess  multiple  points  of  view — our  readers  are 
proof  positive  of  that.  Understandably  this  magazine’s  coverage  of  conservation 
issues  is  coming  from  a wildlife  perspective.  But  we  attempt  to  voice  the  viewpoint  of 
the  sportsman,  the  outdoor  recreationist,  the  nature  lover  (often  one  and  the  same 
person)  in  a way  that  promotes  shared  goals. 

In  pursuit  of  these  goals,  the  Wildlife  Commission  collaborates  with  conserva- 
tion groups  of  all  stripes  to  manage  state  game  lands,  to  improve  game  habitat  on 
private  lands  and  to  conserve  nongame  species.  In  this  issue,  fisheries  biologist 
Doug  Besler’s  “Tar  Heel  Treasure”  shows  how  commission  and  university  research- 
ers are  trying  to  understand  the  relationships  between  mountainside  development, 
water  quality,  species  diversity  and  native 
trout  populations — work  that  directly 
affects  sportsmen.  “Coral  Explorers”  looks 
at  new  NOAA  research  on  unexplored  hab- 
itat that  has  an  impact  on  saltwater  fishing. 

A different  perspective  enriched  our 
treatment  of  “The  Forest  in  the  Dunes.” 

Nags  Head  Woods  is  widely  acknowledged 
as  a place  of  great  natural  beauty  and 
unusual  biodiversity.  But  the  Woods  has 
also  been  dear  to  certain  hearts  whose  families  lived  there  for  generations  before 
biologists  recognized  its  uniqueness.  While  creating  the  layout  for  the  article,  staff 
designer  Marsha  Tillett  told  us  that  her  family’s  property  now  forms  the  core  of  The 
Nature  Conservancy’s  preserve  there.  She  told  us  stories  of  her  grandfather,  Marshall 
Tillett,  and  other  former  residents,  preserved  in  a little  book  called  Everyone  Helped 
His  Neighbor."  This  glimpse  of  family  life  in  the  dunes  adds  another  dimension  to  a 
place  that’s  now  preserved  for  all  families. 

This  issue’s  Outdoor  Moment  hints  at  the  heart  of  a place.  Photographer  Carson 
Boone  captured  scenes  of  childhood  visits  to  his  grandparents’  home  in  Faison, 
hard  by  the  Goshen  Swamp  in  Duplin  County.  His  photograph  of  local  fishermen  is 
currently  on  exhibit  in  a one-man  show,  “Wanna  Go  Home,  at  the  Faison  Museum 
(106  Park  Circle,  open  Monday-Friday,  3-5  p.m.). 


Margaret  Martin 
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LETTERS  FROM  READERS 


Credibility  Gorge 

In  the  article  on  Linville  Gorge  ("Deep  Experi- 
ence," May  2004),  the  picture  and  text  describe 
a campfire  built  on  a rock  in  the  middle  of  the 
river.  Leave  No  Trace  camping  principles  defi- 
nitely frown  on  such  a practice,  and  I fear  that 
a lot  of  people  will  think  this  is  an  OK  thing  to 
do.  I hope  you  will  set  the  record  straight. 

In  the  same  article,  the  writer  speaks  of 
using  "pitons” for  climbing. "Traditional” climb- 
ing means  the  gear  used  to  set  anchors  is 
removable  and  is  taken  down  at  the  end  of  the 
day.  There  is  a very  strong  Leave  No  Trace  ethic 
among  the  North  Carolina  climbing  community. 

Finally,  I must  ask  why,  in  the  article  on  the 
red  drum  trophy  fishery  (“A  New  Beat  for  Red 
Drum,”  May  2004)  the  catch-and-release  guide- 
lines say  not  to  put  hands  near  the  gills,  when 
the  picture  on  the  facing  page  shows  an  angler 
with  his  hands  jammed  up  into  the  gills  of  a 
fish  to  be  released.  Minimal  handling,  includ- 
ing not  removing  the  fish  from  the  water,  is 
the  key  to  high  survival  rates  of  released  fish. 

Andrew  H.  Givynn 
Black  Mountain 

Greg  Jenkins  replies:  I commend  your  outstand- 
ing outdoor  ethics  and  appreciate  the  principles 
of  Leave  No  Trace  camping.  The  rock  p ictured 
has  been  used  for  decades  as  a campsite  — but 
we  should  carefully  consider  the  effect  of  any 
such  tradition.  I intended  the  word  "piton”  os 
a general  term,  not  as  a permanent  climbing 
device.  Lastly,  our  hope  is  that  as  anglers 


become  aware  of  catch- 
and-release  techniques, 
we’ll  see  them  put  to  use. 

Inflation  Rates 

I’ve  been  subscribing  to 
Wildlife  in  North  Carolina 
for  about  20  years,  I guess, 
and  I’m  sorry  to  say  I’m 
not  planning  to  renew  this 
year.  Your  subscription 
price  increases  over  the 
last  couple  of  years  have 
been  way  out  of  line  with  the  rest  of  the 
economy,  and  while  I certainly  can  afford  it, 

I'm  not  inclined  to  pay  the  new  price. 

David  Fussed 
Raleigh 

Margaret  Martin  replies:  We’re  sorry  to  hear 
that  a loyal  reader  is  dropping  his  subscription 
because  of  our  price  increase,  which  reflects 
the  cost  of  doing  business.  During  the  14-year 
span  since  we  last  raised  our  rate,  postage 
costs  alone  increased  about  68  percent.  The 
costs  of  paper  and  printing  have  risen  as  well. 
Still,  it  costs  only  $1  per  issue  to  have  Wildlife 
in  North  Carolina  mailed  to  your  home. 

In  the  Rhythm 

I grew  up  in  Detroit,  and  we  often  caught 
freshwater  drum  while  fishing  in  the  Great 
Lakes  system.  We  called  them  sheephead.  They 
fought  hard  and  cooked  up  as  well  as  bass,  but 
not  as  well  as  yellow  perch.  Wildlife  in  North 
Carolina  is  one  of  the  best  deals  around.  Thanks. 

Mike  Iwanski 
Stokesdale 


Hazy  Days 

Concerning  mountain  pollution  in  your  April 
issue  ("Great  Smokies  Tops  List  of  Polluted 
Parks,”  Back  Porch):  I live  in  Asheville  with 
windows  facing  the  Great  Smokies  National 
Park  about  40  miles  away.  It’s  great  for  watch- 
ing sunsets.  However,  sometime  in  May,  the 


mountains  begin  to  disappear  and  don’t  come 
back  into  view  until  September. 

The  exhaust  from  the  cars  of  9 million  sum- 
mer visitors  converging  on  this  beautiful  spot 
manages  to  obliterate  the  very  thing  they 
came  to  see.  While  park  officials  are  working 
on  solutions,  why  not  close  the  park  for  two 
days  midweek?  Even  one  day  might  help. 

Mary  T.  Green 
Asheville 

Troublesome  Turkey  Season 

Jim  Casada,  a fine  writer  and  outdoorsman, 
presented  a magnificent  article  about  Wayne 
Bailey  ("The  Turkey  Master,”  May  2004), 
except  for  one  aspect.  Although  I know  that 
wildlife  cannot  be  stockpiled,  I remain  totally 
opposed  to  the  January  turkey  season. 

In  view  of  the  cold,  wet  spring  of  2003, 
poult  survival  was  undoubtedly  poor.  I antici- 
pate a reduced  number  of  jakes  taken  during 
the  spring  2004  season.  Timing  of  the  winter 
turkey  season  is  on  the  heels  of  the  deer  sea- 
son. Because  baiting  for  deer  is  legal  in  some 
areas  and  turkeys  also  feed  on  corn,  it  would 
not  be  too  difficult  to  ambush  birds  even 
though  no  corn  was  put  out  after  Jan.  1. 

The  NWTF's  Strut  and  Putt  reported  on  a study 
showing  a steady  decline  in  the  number  of 
observed  poults  per  hen  over  the  last  decade. 
We  should  rejoice  at  the  increasing  numbers 
of  these  birds  and  thrill  to  the  sound  of  a boom- 
ing, lusty  gobble  on  a spring  morning.  Let’s 
not  ruin  or  diminish  a great  success  story. 

Herbert  A.  Steimel 
Salisbury 

Return  Dean 

Now  you’ve  done  it!  For  years  I have  taken  off 
the  front  cover  of  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina,  three- 
hole  punched  it  and  saved  it  in  a notebook.  The 
cover  is  heavier  than  inside  pages  and  preserves 
better.  I not  only  got  Jim  Dean’s  essays,  but 
fine  wildlife  pictures  on  the  other  side.  Please 
consider  returning  Dean  where  he  belongs. 

Jack  Elam 
Greensboro 


Letters  should  be  sent  via  e-mail  to  letters@ncwildlife.org  or  through  regular  mail  to  Letters,  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  magazine,  1712  N\aii  Service  Center,  Raleigh,  NC  27699-1712. 
Please  include  your  name,  address  and  daytime  phone  number.  Letters  chosen  for  publication  may  be  edited  for  clarity  and  length. 
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CUTTING-EDGE  DNA  TESTS  ARE 
DIFFERENTIATING  NORTH 
CAROLINA'S  NATIVE  SPECKLED 
TROUT  FROM  NON-NATIVES. 


written  by  Doug  Besler 
photographed  by  Jody  Duggins 


Ask  an  old-timer  from  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina  what  he  fished  for  as 
a child,  and  he’ll  probably  say  “speckled  trout.”  If  you  suggest  those  fish 
were  actually  brook  trout,  he’ll  likely  reply,  “No.  Specks  are  a different  fish.” 
Turns  out  he’s  right. 

Scientists  now  recognize  speckled  trout,  North  Carolina’s  only  native  mountain 
trout,  as  the  Southern  Appalachian  strain  of  brook  trout  (Salvelinus  fontinalis). 
Because  the  current  distribution  of  Southern  Appalachian  brook  trout 
is  much  reduced  from  historic  times,  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  is  working  on  a project  to  locate  and  identify 
all  remaining  speckled  trout  in  the  state. 

Brook  trout  are  technically  members  of  the  char  family 
and  are  native  to  eastern  North  America,  ranging  from 
the  mountains  of  Georgia  to  the  coastal  rivers  of  Canada. 

Within  this  range,  there  are  several  varieties  of  brook  trout, 
including  saltwater  forms.  But  the  speckled  trout  shows  genetic 
differences  significant  enough  to  be  regarded  as  a separate  strain 
from  the  ancestral,  or  Northern  strain. 

The  historic  native  range  of  speckled  trout  is  thought  to  be  from  the 
New  River  drainage  in  Virginia  southward  through  the  Appalachian 
Mountains.  It  is  a region  of  waterfalls,  steep  terrain  and  rugged  mountains. 

Scientists  speculate  that  as  the  region  warmed  at  the  end  of  the  last  ice  age, 
these  land  features  isolated  ancestral  brook  trout  populations  in  the  South  from 
populations  that  thrived  in  the  cool  climate  of  the  North.  Reproductive  isolation 
over  many  generations  has  resulted  in  the  genetically  distinct  form  of  brook  trout 
now  called  the  Southern  Appalachian  strain,  or  speckled  trout.  The  vast  majority  of 
remaining  speck  populations  are  located  in  the  mountains  of  western  North  Carolina. 

In  the  mid-1800s,  humans  began  to  influence  the  distribution  of  many  native  fish 
species  across  North  Carolina.  The  range  of  native  brook  trout  declined  through  the 
early  1920s  as  technological  improvements  allowed  large-scale  logging  and  road 
building  in  the  forested  landscape  of  western  North  Carolina.  Deforestation  and  land 
clearing  destroyed  brook  trout  populations.  Warmed  streams  could  no  longer  support 
coldwater  trout.  Sediment  clogged  streambeds,  preventing  trout  eggs  from  hatching. 
During  the  1930s  and  1940s,  logging  companies,  land  developers  and  early  federal 
and  state  wildlife  agencies  introduced  other  trout  species  into  North  Carolina:  rain- 
bows from  the  western  United  States,  browns  from  Europe  and  brooks  from  the  north- 
eastern United  States.  These  non-native  trout  competed  with  native  specks  for  food, 
habitat  and  spawning  sites.  They  also  preyed  on  specks. 

As  a result  of  widespread  habitat  alterations  and  non-native  species  introductions, 
a dynamic  patchwork  of  brook,  rainbow  and  brown  trout  populations  scattered 
across  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina.  Many  of  these  trout  populations  are  hybrids 
of  native  specks  and  introduced  Northern  brook  trout.  Long-term  protection  of  remain- 
ing specks  and  the  unique  genes  they  possess  depends  on  locating  and  identifying 
the  nonhybrid  populations  that  remain. 


The  Southern  Appala- 
chian brook  trout 
appears  to  be  native 
only  to  streams  west 
of  the  Eastern  Conti- 
nental Divide.  It  is  a 
mystery  how  the  few 
populations  east  of  the 
divide  came  to  be  there. 
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Using  backpack  generators, 
wildlife  biologists  Doug 
Besierand  Kevin  Hining 
shock  mountain  streams  to 
collect  trout  for  sampling. 
Below,  a tiny  piece  of  mus- 
cle tissue  is  extracted  to 
determine  the  trout’s 
genetic  purity. 


CHECKING  SPECKS 

The  first  genetic  studies  of  Southern  Appalachian  brook  trout  in 
North  Carolina  were  cooperative  efforts  between  the  Wildlife 
Commission,  the  N.C.  Forest  Service,  Trout  Unlimited  and  several 
universities.  Initial  interest  focused  on  brook  trout  populations  on 
public  lands,  primarily  the  Pisgah  and  Nantahala  national  forests. 
Wildlife  Commission  biologists  are  now  involved  in  a comprehen- 
sive effort  to  locate  and  genetically  identify  all  brook  trout  popula- 
tions in  North  Carolina  on  both  public  and  private  lands.  The  goal 
is  to  complete  the  project  by  June  2005. 

Genetic  testing  begins  with  sampling  20  brook  trout  from  each 
population.  Previous  studies  have  identified  more  than  400  brook 
trout  populations  in  22  mountain  counties.  A collection  procedure 
known  as  electrofishing  uses  electricity  to  stun  the  trout  temporarily 
so  they  can  be  netted.  Unlike  deeper  waters,  which  can  be  electro- 
fished  from  a boat,  mountain  trout  streams  require  biologists  to  walk, 
carrying  generators  in  backpacks.  Rubber  waders  and  safety  gloves 
protect  them  from  being  shocked. 

Captured  trout  are  sedated  to  ease  handling  and  reduce  stress, 
then  weighed  and  measured.  Two  samples  of  muscle  tissue  near  the 
top  of  each  trout’s  back  are  collected  with  a needle.  This  nonlethal 
procedure  allows  the  trout  to  be  released  alive,  which  is  particularly 
important  in  streams  that  may  support  only  a few  hundred  individ- 
uals. Tissue  samples  are  placed  in  small  vials,  stored  on  dry  ice,  trans- 
ported to  the  genetics  lab  at  Western  Carolina  University  and  stored 
in  an  ultra-cold  freezer  at  158  degrees  below  zero  Fahrenheit. 

In  the  lab,  a procedure  much  like  DNA  fingerprinting  determines 
the  genetic  origin  of  each  brook  trout:  purely  speck,  purely  Northern 
or  mixed.  All  20  samples  from  a population  must  be  pure  strain  for 
the  population  to  be  categorized  as  either  speck  or  Northern.  Il  even 
one  fish  shows  variation,  the  population  is  categorized  as  mixed. 

Since  the  mid-1990s,  genetic  analysis  has  been  performed  on 
more  than  300  of  the  400-plus  brook  trout  populations  in  North 
Carolina.  Testing  so  far  indicates  that  roughly  35  percent  of  these 
are  purely  Southern  Appalachian,  or  specks;  10  percent  are  purely 
Northern  strain,  and  about  55  percent  are  mixed. 


The  high  level  of  mixed  populations  indicates  that  Northern 
strain  fish  were  stocked  in  many  streams  containing  viable  popula- 
tions of  specks.  In  those  streams,  native  brook  trout  might  have 
rebounded  without  the  introduction  of  the  non-native  strain.  Restock- 
ing was  probably  unnecessary  there.  Likewise,  the  low  proportion 
of  purely  Northern  strain  populations  suggests  the  early  stockings 
of  Northern  brook  trout  were  not  successful  everywhere. 

Wildlife  Commission  biologists  are  encouraged  by  the  docu- 
mented presence  of  more  than  100  individual  populations  of  native 
specks,  more  than  in  any  other  state  where  the  fish  are  thought 
to  be  native.  And  it  is  likely  that  even  more  will  turn  up,  as  fish 
researchers  sample  the  populations  that  remain  to  be  tested. 

The  genetics  project  has  also  uncovered  an  interesting  fact  about 
the  distribution  of  specks.  Of  the  13  major  watersheds  in  western 
North  Carolina,  three  drain  east  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  10  drain 
west  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  via  the  Mississippi  River.  The  genetics 
data  show  that  93  percent  of  speck  populations  are  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  drainage,  west  of  the  Eastern  Continental  Divide.  Those  pop- 
ulations are  located  primarily  in  the  French  Broad,  Pigeon,  Little 
Tennessee  and  Tuckasegee  river  watersheds,  clustered  in  the  Pisgah 
and  Nantahala  national  forests.  Only  six  of  the  known  speck 
populations  have  been  found  in  streams  of  the  Atlantic  drainage. 

Because  of  this  difference  in  distribution,  biologists  theorize 
that  specks  may  not  be  native  to  Atlantic  slope  river  basins.  No  one 
knows  for  sure  how  they  got  across  the  Continental  Divide,  but 
many  theories  exist — ranging  from  glacial  movements  during  the 
last  ice  age  to  direct  transport  by  American  Indians.  Highly  sophis-  j 
ticated  genetic  testing  could  answer  that  question  definitively. 

GREAT  SPECK-TATIONS 

Even  though  we’ve  now  documented  a strong  distribution  of 
specks  remaining  in  North  Carolina,  the  persistence  of  those  popu- 
lations is  not  guaranteed.  The  mountains  of  western  North  Carolina 
are  being  developed  at  an  alarming  rate.  Second  homes,  moun- 
taintop  golf  courses,  logging,  agriculture  and  road  construction 
are  a few  of  the  alterations  that  threaten  habitat. 


Li  J 
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One  particularly  alarming  statistic  is  that  since  brook  trout  loca- 
tion surveys  were  completed  in  the  mid-1990s,  more  than  30  percent 
of  those  populations  had  vanished  when  we  returned  to  the  same 
streams  a few  years  later  to  collect  brook  trout  for  genetic  analysis. 
Those  streams  with  “lost”  brook  trout  populations  had  one  thing  in 
common:  All  were  located  on  private  land  or  shortly  downstream 
from  private  land.  Because  wild  brook  trout  in  North  Carolina  are  a 
short-lived  species,  typically  less  than  four  years,  any  land  activity 
that  creates  substantial  sedimentation  can  wipe  out  an  entire 
population  in  just  a few  years. 

Many  of  the  streams  sampled  that  were  missing  brook  trout 
contained  viable  populations  of  brown  and  rainbow  trout.  Stockings 
of  non-native  trout  have  occurred  in  North  Carolina  for  many  decades, 
but  these  introductions  have  increased  in  the  past  20  years  as  pri- 
vate development  encroaches  on  headwater  streams. 

Private  stocking  in  residential  trout  ponds  threatens  wild  trout 
streams  in  general  and  specks  in  particular.  One  problem  with 
trout  ponds  is  that  water  released  into  streams  from  ponds  is  usu- 
ally warmer  than  the  stream  water  itself.  That’s  bad  news  for  trout. 
Another  problem  is  the  unintentional  release  of  trout  from  ponds 


northeastern  stocks.  These  fish  have  been  raised  and  stocked  suc- 
cessfully for  decades  and  have  provided  millions  of  hours  of  fishing. 
Attempts  to  raise  stocks  of  the  Southern  Appalachian  strain  of 
brook  trout  in  hatcheries  have  proven  unsuccessful. 

One  of  our  major  challenges  is  how  to  maintain  important  stocked 
trout  programs  while  minimizing  the  chance  they  might  impact 
or  eliminate  speck  populations.  Other  measures  include  stocking 
with  sterile  fish.  Genetically  sterile  rainbow  trout  are  now  com- 
mercially available  and  are  being  used  by  the  Wildlife  Commission 
in  limited  application.  Also,  the  potential  exists  to  produce  sterile 
brook  and  brown  trout  in  commission  hatcheries. 

The  Wildlife  Commission  is  examining  opportunities  to  restore 
speck  populations  in  selected  areas  within  the  fish’s  native  North 
Carolina  range.  Successful  restoration  efforts  will  depend  on 
high-quality  habitat,  particularly  where  habitat  destruction  has 
contributed  to  the  speck’s  decline.  Commission  biologists  have 
developed  guidelines  for  restorations  based  on  various  biological 
and  habitat  scenarios.  An  example  would  be  a stream  from  which 
specks  had  been  eliminated  by  a poor  land-use  practice  that  was 
subsequently  corrected.  Once  the  habitat  is  restored,  the  Wildlife 


Biologists  monitor  populations  of  brook  trout  near  populated  areas.  Streams  that  have  lost  brook  trout  have  all  been  located 
downstream  of  land  disturbance. 


into  streams  through  drainpipes  or  during  floods.  Residential  trout 
ponds  typically  contain  rainbow  trout,  so  each  unintentional  release 
introduces  non-native  trout  that  may  displace  or  outcompete  specks. 
The  exact  number  of  trout  ponds  near  speckled  trout  populations 
is  unknown,  but  it  is  surely  in  the  thousands.  The  potential  impact 
on  specks  is  very  high. 

You’re  probably  thinking,  doesn’t  the  Wildlife  Commission  stock 
trout?  Sure  we  do.  In  2004,  we  will  stock  more  than  720,000  adult 
brook,  rainbow  and  brown  trout  into  some  1,000  miles  of  streams. 
In  fact,  the  brook  trout  stocked  by  the  Wildlife  Commission  are 
actually  the  Northern  strain.  So  what  makes  the  impact  of  non- 
native trout  stocked  by  the  Wildlife  Commission  any  less  harmful 
than  unintentional  releases  of  non-natives  from  trout  ponds?  In 
reality,  nothing.  But  most  of  our  trout  management  programs  were 
developed  prior  to  our  awareness  of  genetically  identifiable  specks. 

For  example,  the  Wildlife  Commission’s  fish  hatcheries  developed 
their  brood  stocks  for  brook  trout  in  the  1940s  using  domesticated 


Commission  would  collect  adult  specks  from  the  population  near- 
est to  the  restored  stream  and  transport  them  to  the  new  stream. 

All  this  genetic  testing  won’t  affect  trout  fishing  much.  Anglers 
in  North  Carolina  who  fish  for  wild  trout  typically  practice  catch- 
and-release  and,  in  general,  have  little  impact.  Because  speck  pop- 
ulations are  widespread,  it’s  unlikely  that  they  will  require  more 
protection  than  wild  rainbow  or  brown  trout  populations. 

Habitat  is  the  real  key  to  maintaining  viable  populations  of  specks. 
Anglers,  nonanglers  and  landowners  all  share  responsibility  for 
maintaining  trout  waters.  The  best  way  to  do  that  is  through  the 
use  of  vegetated  buffer  strips  and  best  management  practices  for 
all  land-disturbing  activity  near  water.  You  never  know:  That  small, 
colorful  trout  in  the  stream  behind  your  mountain  cabin  might 
just  be  a Tar  Heel  treasure.  ^ 

Doug  Besler  is  coldwater  research  coordinator  with  the  N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission. 
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On  my  first  visit  nearly  two 
decades  ago,  1 was  impressed. 
Most  any  naturalist  would  have 
been,  but  especially  a herpetologist  with 
a soft  spot  for  forested  southeastern 
Coastal  Plain  habitats.  The  term  “unique” 
might  be  an  understatement.  Sandwiched 
between  Kill  Devil  Hills  and  Nags  Head 
(about  2 l/i  miles  south  of  the  Wright 
Brothers  National  Memorial)  is  one  of 
North  Carolina’s  most  important  nat- 
ural areas.  It  is  a place  unique  not  just 
to  the  state  but  to  the  planet. 

It’s  a place  where  someone  could,  in 
theory,  wade  a brackish  marsh,  hug  a five- 
centuries-old  live  oak,  climb  an  80-foot 
sand  dune,  find  three  different  salaman- 
der species  under  one  log,  hear  a wood 
thrush  sing,  watch  a gannet  dive,  stroll 
through  a subdivision,  see  a traffic  jam, 
buy  fast  food  and  swim  in  open  ocean 
— all  on  foot  before  lunchtime.  It’s  about 
the  only  place  on  Earth  you’re  likely  to 
find  redbelly  turtles  and  pine  woods 
snakes  side  by  side,  or  chicken  turtles  rub- 
bing elbows  with  redback  salamanders. 


WRITTEN  BY  JEFF  BEANE 
PHOTOGRAPHED  BY  TODD  PUSSER 


N THE  DUNES 


Many  ecologists  have  called  the  tract 
known  as  Nags  Head  Woods  one  of  the 
best  and  most  pristine  examples  of  mar- 
itime forest  remaining  in  the  world. 
Some  say  it  is  the  best.  The  approximately 
1,400-acre  system  contains  a variety  of 
habitats  and  ecological  communities, 
including  four — maritime  deciduous 
forest,  maritime  swamp  forest,  maritime 
shrub  swamp  and  interdune  pond  — 
classified  as  globally  rare  by  the  N.C. 
Natural  Heritage  Program.  Other  habitats 
on  the  diverse  tract  include  brackish  and 
freshwater  marsh,  open  sand  dunes  and 
pine-dominated  maritime  shrub  forest. 

RICH  WITH  LIFE 

This  complex  community  is  home  to 
more  than  300  species  of  plants,  more 
than  150  species  of  birds  (a  third  of 
which  nest  there),  at  least  22  mammal 
species,  28  reptiles  and  14  amphibians. 
Compare  this  with  the  four  amphibian 
species  known  from  all  12  miles  of 
Ocracoke  Island. 
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Such  biodiversity,  the  richest  on  the  Outer 
Banks,  exists  because  of  several  factors.  One 
is  the  simple  fact  that  Bodie  Island  (techni- 
cally, it’s  currently  part  of  a very  long  penin- 
sula) is  sufficiently  wide — up  to  2 miles 
across  between  Roanoke  Sound  and  the 
open  ocean  — to  support  a forest.  Another  is 
an  extensive,  seasonally  fluctuating  aquifer 
that  recharges  the  wetlands  and  the  series 
of  more  than  40  freshwater  ponds. 

But  most  important  are  the  dunes.  The 
forest  is  bordered  by  two  of  the  highest  sand 
dunes  on  the  East  Coast:  Run  Hill  to  the  north 
and  Jockey’s  Ridge  to  the  south  (see  “The 
Solitude  of  the  Dunes,”  July  1999).  These 
ancient,  essentially  nonvegetated  mountains 
of  sand  rise  nearly  100  feet  and  are  migratory 
— that  is,  they  constantly  move  and  change 
shape  as  they  are  buffeted  by  storms  and 
prevailing  winds.  The  dunes  protect  the  for- 
est from  extremes  of  wind  and  sea,  especially 
from  killing  salt  spray.  The  result  is  a forest 
more  reminiscent  of  a mainland  ecosystem 
than  of  one  supporting  the  limited  number 
of  life  forms  able  to  eke  out  an  existence 
under  the  harsh  environmental  conditions 
presented  by  most  barrier  islands. 

Blindfolded  and  led  into  the  middle  of 
Nags  Head  Woods,  the  average  person  — or 
even  the  above-average  naturalist — might 

have  some  diffi- 
culty believing 
this  spot  is  any- 
where near  the 
Outer  Banks.  In 
addition  to  the 
usual  live  oaks, 
loblolly  pines, 
sand  laurel 
oaks  and  red 
cedars  of  a more 
typical  maritime  forest,  the  Woods  con- 
tain many  trees  and  shrubs  not  normally 
associated  with  barrier  islands:  American 
beech.  Southern  red  oak,  water  oak,  sweet 
gum,  red  maple,  black  tupelo,  pignut  and 
sand  hickories,  American  holly,  flowering 
dogwood,  sassafras,  witch  hazel,  hop  horn- 
beam and  sparkleberry,  among  many  oth- 
ers. Pollen  and  pond  sediment  samples 
indicate  that  these  plant  communities 
have  existed  for  more  than  1,000  years, 


and  possibly  for  much  longer.  Some  of  the 
oldest  trees  may  be  more  than  500  years  old. 

Nesting  in  Nags  Head  Woods  are  such 
typically  mainland  forest  birds  as  the  downy 
woodpecker,  wood  thrush,  summer  tan- 
ager,  ovenbird,  red-eyed  and  yellow-throated 
vireos,  and  hooded  and  Swainson’s  warblers. 
Rare  plants  found  there  include  the  fen 
orchid,  water  violet,  woolly  beach  heather, 
Carolina  grasswort,  Southern  twayblade  and 
Carolina  mosquito  fern.  North  Carolina’s 
largest  butterfly,  the  rare  giant  swallowtail, 
also  sails  through  these  woods. 

But  most  impressive  to  me,  biased  or 
not,  is  the  unique  assemblage  of  reptiles  and 
amphibians  found  there.  Many  of  these 
animals — particularly  amphibians,  with 
their  permeable  skins — are  especially  sen- 
sitive to  salinity  and  the  otherwise  harsh  con- 
ditions characteristic  of  coastal  ecosystems, 
and  they  ordinarily  do  not  fare  well  on 
barrier  islands.  Many  of  these  species  are 
directly  dependent  on  the  freshwater  ponds. 

In  1987  I assisted  Alvin  Braswell,  herpetol- 
ogy curator  for  the  N.C.  Museum  of  Natural 
Sciences,  with  a survey  of  the  Woods’  her- 
petofauna  (that’s  fancy  talk  for  reptiles  and 
amphibians)  at  the  request  of  The  Nature 
Conservancy.  A few  hours  into  the  survey,  we 
had  found  two  species  previously  unknown 
from  anywhere  on  the  Outer  Banks.  By  the 
end  of  the  summer,  four  more  had  turned  up,  j 
along  with  several  new  to  Nags  Head  Woods 
itself.  In  all,  the  survey  added  17  amphibian 
and  reptile  species  to  the  25  previously 
reported  from  the  Woods. 

Of  the  53  “herps”  documented  on  the 
Outer  Banks  (excluding  North  Carolina’s  five 
sea  turtles),  only  11  have  not  turned  up  in 
Nags  Head  Woods.  Most,  if  not  all,  probably  j 
will  eventually.  From  that  list  of  53  species, 

22  are  known  only  from  Nags  Head  Woods 
or  nearby  parts  of  Bodie  Island.  Among  them  ; 
are  an  interesting  mix  of  southern  species  at 
the  extreme  northern  edge  of  their  range, 
such  as  the  pine  woods  snake,  green  anole 
and  black  swamp  snake,  and  northern  species  j 
near  the  southern  limit  of  their  range,  such  as  ■ 
the  redbelly  turtle  and  redback  salamander. 

It’s  possible  that  a few  of  the  reptiles  and 
amphibians  occurring  on  Bodie  Island  today  j 
could  have  made  their  way  over  on  floating  I 
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debris,  or  had  human  help  — either  as  stow- 
aways in  plants  or  lumber,  or  as  intentional 
releases.  It’s  also  possible  that  strong,  salt- 
tolerant  swimmers  such  as  the  cottonmouth, 
common  snapping  turtle  and  canebrake 
rattlesnake  could  have  made  their  own  way 
over  from  the  mainland. 

But  it’s  more  likely  that  most,  if  not  all, 
were  there  before  the  Outer  Banks  became 
separated  from  the  mainland.  Strong  support 
for  that  hypothesis  is  lent  by  the  occurrence 
of  such  generally  poor  colonizers  as  the  pine 
woods  snake,  scarlet  snake,  chicken  turtle 
and  marbled  salamander,  whose  Bodie  Island 
populations  are  disjunct  (that  is,  not  known 
from  the  adjacent  Dare  or  Currituck  county 
mainland).  Also  lending  credence  to  that 
theory  are  resident  species  such  as  the  East- 
ern newt,  redback  salamander,  Southern 
cricket  frog,  Cope’s  gray  treefrog  and  ground 
skink,  which  are  too  salt-intolerant  or  other- 
wise too  delicate  to  be  expected  to  survive 
any  kind  of  sea  voyage. 

A SPECIAL  PLACE,  KEPT  SPECIAL 

Special  places  inevitably  yield  special  mem- 
ories. I saw  my  “lifer”  pine  woods  snake, 
chicken  turtle  and  striped  mud  turtle  at 
Nags  Head  Woods.  In  the  case  of  both  turtle 
species,  it  was  the  first  time  they  had  ever 
been  documented  from  the  Outer  Banks.  In 
1987, 1 witnessed  a territorial  battle  between 
two  male  Eastern  glass  lizards  — the  only 
time  I have  ever  observed  any  sort  of  inter- 
action between  members  of  that  secretive 
species  in  the  wild.  In  2001,  we  found  the 
largest  Eastern  box  turtle  (another  typically 
mainland  forest  species)  ever  documented 
in  North  Carolina.  Actually,  it  was  only  the 
shell,  which  now  resides  in  the  collections 
of  the  N.C.  Museum  of  Natural  Sciences.  It 
measures  a whopping  6.6  inches  in  straight- 
line  carapace  length.  And  I won’t  forget 
pulling  up  the  last  of  a series  of  minnow 
traps,  expecting  it  to  be  empty  like  all  the 
others,  and  Ending  that  it  contained  the 
first  live  rainbow  snake  I had  ever  seen. 

There  are  numerous  other  memories, 
nearly  all  of  them  pleasant  (if  only  to  a her- 
petologist). But  there  are  sad  memories,  too. 
One  such  is  the  memory  of  my  friend  Paris 


The  Woods  are  dotted 
with  a plethora  of 
freshwater  ponds 
that  are  home  to 
water-loving  crea- 
tures such  as  the 
Eastern  cottonmouth. 
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Even  the  Woods  cannot  stop  the  relent- 
less migration  of  sand  dunes,  which 
protect  habitat  for  the  red  belly  water 
snake  and  the  green  treefrog. 


Trail,  an  active  volunteer  for  The  Nature 
Conservancy,  who  loved  Nags  Head  Woods 
as  much  as  anyone.  He  passed  away  in  1999. 

1 am  unable  to  visit  the  Woods  without 
thinking  of  him — nor  would  1 wish  to. 

“Protecting  the  unique  diversity  of  Nags 
Head  Woods,  because  of  its  ecological,  bio- 
geographical,  taxonomic  and  aesthetic  impor- 
tance, should  be  a high  priority,”  Braswell 
wrote  in  1988.  Fortunately,  it  has  been.  In 
1974,  Congress  designated  Nags  Head  Woods 
a National  Natural  Landmark. 

When  The  Nature  Conservancy’s  North 
Carolina  chapter  opened  its  office  in  1977, 
protecting  the  Woods  became  one  of  its  first 
and  most  important  projects.  Between  1978 
and  1986,  the  conservancy  acquired  more 
than  400  acres  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
forest.  The  organization  also  began  leasing 
about  350  acres  from  the  town  of  Nags  Head. 
In  1992,  the  conservancy  and  the  town 
jointly  acquired  almost  400  acres  more.  In 
1997,  the  town  dedicated  nearly  300  acres 
as  a permanent  conservation  area  under 
the  State  Nature  Preserves  Act.  Around 
the  same  time,  the  town  of  Kill  Devil  Hills 


signed  an  agreement  with  The  Nature  Con- 
servancy, protecting  another  100  acres. 

Approximately  1,200  of  the  system’s 
1,400  acres  are  now  under  some  sort  of  con- 
servation management.  The  majority  of  the 
forest  is  now  known  as  Nags  Head  Woods 
Ecological  Preserve,  complete  with  a visitors 
center,  more  than  5 miles  of  hiking  trails  and 
footbridges,  and  a number  ol  ongoing  educa- 
tional, research  and  monitoring  programs. 


Jeff  Beane  is  a herpetologist  at  the  N.C. 
Museum  of  Natural  Sciences. 


But  the  Woods  are  still  threatened. 
Development  continues  to  devour  the 
surrounding  landscape.  A million  gallons 
of  water  a day  is  extracted  from  the  fresh- 
water lens  beneath  the  forest  to  supplement 
the  town  of  Nags  Head’s  public  water  sup- 
ply during  tourist  season.  Invasive  exotic 
species  such  as  common  reed,  Japanese 
honeysuckle,  oriental  bittersweet  and  the 
gypsy  moth  compete  with  natural  flora  and 
fauna.  Finally,  just  plain  overuse  by  human 
visitation  threatens  the  fragile  ecosystem. 

That  leads  to  a certain  irony.  Of  the 
6 million  tourists  that  assault  the  Outer 
Banks  each  year,  fewer  than  30,000  visit 
Nags  Head  Woods.  This  is  a good  thing. 

When  1 was  asked  to  write  this  article,  my 
first  thought  was,  How  can  I write  a piece 
extolling  the  virtues  of  a place  without  mak- 
ing more  people  want  to  go 
there?  The  plain  truth  is,  I do 
not  wish  to  encourage  more 
visitors  to  Nags  Head  Woods. 
(Did  I mention  its  abundance 
of  mosquitoes,  ticks  and  cotton- 
mouths?)  I was  sort  of  hoping 
you  might  just  read  about  it,  be 
glad  it’s  there  and  support  The 
Nature  Conservancy  and  other 
land  protection  groups,  with- 
out feeling  a dire  need  to  visit. 

Why?  Because,  in  the  words 
of  the  great  conservationist  Aldo 
Leopold,  “To  cherish,  we  must 
see  and  fondle,  and  when  enough 
have  seen  and  fondled,  there  is 
no  wilderness  left  to  cherish.” 
Nowhere  do  those  words  ring 
truer  than  on  barrier  islands. 
They  are  especially  fragile  eco- 
systems— easily  impacted, 
easily  destroyed.  If  you  do  visit, 
please  tread  lightly  — though  we  humans  can 
tread  only  so  lightly.  And  our  footfalls  have 
rained  hard  and  heavy  on  the  Outer  Banks. 

Sheltered  by  its  sentinel  dunes.  Nags  Head 
Woods  has  survived  centuries  of  nature’s 
worst  storms.  How  well  it  can  weather  the 
relentless  human  storm  remains  to  be  seen.  ^ 


i 
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BEFORE  THE 


Colington  Island 

Wright  Brothers  Memorial 


Nags  Head  Woods 


Jockey's  Ridge 


INTO  THE  WOODS 

Contact:  Nags  Head  Woods  Ecological  Preserve 

701  W.  Ocean  Acres  Drive 

Kill  Devil  Hills,  NC  27948  • (252)  441-2525 

Facilities:  Visitors  center,  rest  rooms,  parking, 
trail  maps  and  guides  available 

Activities:  Hiking,  birding,  wildlife  observation 

Hours:  10  a.m.  to  3 p.m.  Monday-  Friday  (year- 
round);  10  a.m.  to  3 p.m.  Saturday  (summer  only) 


Nags  Head  Woods  is  now  best  known  as  rich  habitat  for  a diverse  array  of  wildlife  and  plants.  But 
for  more  than  100  years,  the  Woods  supported  a thriving  human  community.  Forty  families  — 
at  least  120  people  — lived  there  at  the  turn  of  the  20th  century.  Settlers  who  came  to  that  section 
of  the  Outer  Banks  in  the  mid-iyoos  found  that  the  Woods  not  only  offered  protection  from  storms, 
it  also  seemed  to  be  an  Edenlike  oasis  that  provided  everything  its  residents  needed  to  live. 

Generations  of  people  grew  up  in  Nags  Head  Woods,  including  scores  of  Tilletts,  Baums  and 
Wises.  Marshall  Field  Tillett  Sr.,  who  was  born  and  raised  there,  descended  from  a long  line  of 
Woods  residents.  He  said  that  the  initial  U.S.  Census  of  1790  recorded  four  Tillett  families  in 
the  new  nation.  Three  of  those  families  lived  in  Nags  Head. 

Tillett  died  in  1992,  but  in  published  materials*  from  the  1980s,  he  recalled  his  idyllic  life  as 
a young  man  in  the  Woods.  Fish,  oysters,  clams  and  crabs  were  plentiful,  as  were  wild  grapes, 
hickory  nuts  and  chinquapins.  Nags  Head  Woods  residents  raised  cattle,  hogs,  chickens  and 
sheep,  which  roamed  on  an  open  range  until  the  road  was  built  in  1931  and  folks  were 
required  to  fence  in  their  livestock.  Women  tended  extensive  gardens  and  orchards 
watered  by  freshwater  ponds.  Men  hunted  ducks  and  geese  to  sell  by  the  barrel  and 
netted  sturgeon  for  the  profitable  caviar  that  fetched  as  much  as  $5  a pound. 

Nags  Head  Woods  had  Methodist  and  Baptist  churches  and  a schoolhouse.  With  no 
real  roads  or  bridges  on  the  island,  people  got  to  Manteo  and  Elizabeth  City  by  boat.  They 
lived  in  conventional  wood  houses,  some  of  them  two  stories  tall,  which  were  heated 
with  wood  stoves  and  cooled  by  sea  breezes.  The  community  was  almost  entirely  self- 
sufficient  until  World  War  I,  when  many  men  were  drafted  and  did  not  return  from  the  war. 
Shortly  after  WWI,  the  beach  began  to  be  developed  for  summer  visitors,  and  Woods-dwellers 
developed  businesses  that  catered  to  tourists  — selling  seafood,  building  houses  and  the  like.  A wicked 
storm  that  battered  the  Roanoke  Sound  side  of  Bodie  Island  in  1932  chased  residents  toward  the  rapidly 
growing  beach  area,  and  others  left  to  join  the  Coast  Guard  or  other  military  branches  during  World 
War  II.  Tillett  left  Nags  Head  Woods  after  his  home  burned  in  1943,  and  the  last  member  of  the  tra- 
ditional community  moved  out  in  1948.  A handful  of  families  live  there  today. 

For  the  rest  of  his  life,  Tillett  continued  to  farm  11  acres  in  the  Woods  on  the  site  of  his  former  home. 
He  was  buried  there  alongside  his  wife,  Viola.  Several  families  still  bury  their  family  members  at  private 
gravesites  in  the  Woods,  where  their  ancestors  rest  in  a peaceful  forest  that  will  remain  forever  protected. 


4* 


— Greg  Jenkins 

“"'Everyone  Helped  His  Neighbor’:  Memories  of  Nags  Head  Woods,”  1987,  The  Nature  Conservancy. 


Women  and  children  living 
in  Nags  Head  Woods  helped 
with  the  critical  task  of 
net-mending;  men  branded 
free-range  livestock. 

HISTORICAL  PHOTOGRAPHS  COURTESY  OF 
NORTH  CAROLINA  COLLECTION,  UNC-CH 
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TRY  THESE  PROVEN  METHODS  TO  CONSISTENTLY 
LAND  WARM-WEATHER  LARGEMOUTHS. 


WRITTEN  BY  GERALD  ALMY 
PHOTOGRAPHED  BY  F.  EUGENE  HESTER 
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The  summer  sun  broke  through  cirrus  clouds  in  spikes  of  orange  as  we  slipped  away  from  the 
dock  and  cruised  across  the  still  lake  waters.  Our  destination:  a thin-water  flat  tucked  just 
inside  a feeder  tributary  of  the  sprawling  lake.  Minutes  later  we  were  casting  stickbaits  and 
poppers,  twitching  them  across  the  limpid  surface  in  staccato,  jerking  retrieves.  Half  a dozen  hsh 
nailed  the  offerings.  Four  of  them  were  hooked  solidly  and  careened  wildly  across  the  glassy  surface 
before  we  brought  them  to  the  boat  and  twisted  the  hooks  free. 

As  quickly  as  the  shallow  top-water  action  started,  though,  it  ended  when  the  sun  climbed  platinum 
white  above  the  clouds  and  a light  wind  began  ruffling  the  lake’s  surface.  The  flush  of  coolness  that 
comes  on  summer  mornings  had  vanished.  The  air  was  turning  muggy,  hot,  almost  palpable.  Surface 
Ashing  and  top-water  action  were  now  a thing  of  the  past. 


ini 


Top  Bassing  Strategies 


A jigging  spoon  (l)  is  an  excellent  lure  to  use  on  hot  days  when  bass  are  concentrated  in  deeper  water.  Live  bait  (2), 
such  as  lip-hooked  minnows  weighted  with  split  shot  or  a small  egg  sinker,  can  be  slow-trolled  or  drifted  over  structure. 
Few  baits  work  better  than  an  artificial  worm  (3)  rigged  weedless  under  a small,  sliding  bullet  sinker.  These 
baits  can  be  reeled  through  deep  structure  without  hanging,  and  often  entice  strikes.  It  doesn’t  happen 
too  often,  but  sometimes  you  can  spot  schooling  bass  feeding  near  the  surface.  For  this  occasion, 
shallow-diving  crankbaits  (4)  and  topwater  plugs  are  the  ticket.  During  the  early  morning 
hours,  buzzbaits  ( 5)  are  perfect  for  casting  into  the  shallows  near  lily  pads. 


We  weren’t  worried,  though.  My  partner 
and  I knew  the  top-water  feeding  frenzy, 
while  perhaps  the  most  exciting  part  of 
the  day,  would  not  be  the  last  of  our  fishing 
action.  Even  though  the  bass  had  vacated 
the  thinnest  water,  it  didn’t  mean  fishing 
was  through.  By  adapting  our  tactics  to  the 
changing  patterns  and  movement  of  the 
bass,  we  felt  confident  we  could  enjoy  good 
results  for  the  rest  of  the  summer  day,  and 
we  did.  More  than  20  bass  came  to  the  boat 
before  we  headed  back  to  the  dock — tired, 
hot,  but  richly  rewarded  for  our  efforts. 

For  many  people,  summer  bass  fish- 
ing doesn’t  conjure  up  the  most  pleasant 
images.  But  it  doesn’t  have  to  be  that  way. 
Exciting  bass  action  is  available  through- 
out North  Carolina  during  July  and  August, 


and  with  the  proper  precautions,  it  can 
be  enjoyed  with  minimal  discomfort.  Efere 
are  10  strategies  to  help  you  make  the  most 
of  hot-weather  fishing. 

Try  Top-Water  Early  and  Late 

Nothing  can  snap  the  sultriness  out  of 
a steamy  August  day  like  a bass  punch- 
ing through  the  surface  and  nailing  a top- 
water  lure.  Stock  a selection  of  several  types 
including  stickbaits,  prop  lures,  wobblers, 
poppers  and  buzzbaits.  You’ll  soon  learn 
which  of  these  score  best  in  the  waters  you 
frequent  most  often,  but  it  pays  to  experi- 
ment occasionally,  since  fish’s  tastes  can 
change  from  day  to  day  or  in  different 
weather  conditions.  Try  slow-twitching 
and  fast-paced  jerking  retrieves  as  well  as 


smooth,  steady  reeling  with  wobblers  and 
buzzbaits.  Work  any  visible  cover  and  also 
probe  flats,  shallow  points,  submerged 
islands,  riprap  along  roads  and  the  edges 
of  weed  beds.  Action  may  last  only  for  an 
hour,  but  if  you  connect  on  four  or  five  fish, 
you’re  on  your  way  to  a solid  day’s  catch. 

Sling  Deep-Diving  Crankbaits 

Originally,  crankbaits  were  shallow-water 
lures,  but  gradually  manufacturers  began 
designing  wobbling  plugs  that  would  go 
deeper  and  deeper.  Now  versions  are  avail- 
able that  will  dive  14  to  22  feet.  That  s often 
where  summer  bass  are  hanging  out,  and  a 
big  crayfish-  or  minnow-shaped  lure  wob- 
bling past  bass  in  their  deep-water  hangout 
is  often  more  than  they  can  resist. 
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lure  away  from  the  fish 
when  it  strikes.  As  an  alter- 
native, try  trolling  these 
lures.  This  will  let  you 
keep  them  down  in  the 
strike  zone  continuously. 


Probe  Deep  Offshore 
Structure  with  Worms 
During  the  summer,  some  of  the  biggest  bass 
in  lakes  move  far  offshore  and  establish  their 
living  quarters  on  deep  structure.  To  cash  in 
on  this  bounty,  which  usually  includes  the 
biggest  fish  in  any  lake,  look  for  structure 
such  as  humps,  submerged  islands,  points 
that  drop  into  deep  water,  washed-out  holes, 
brush  piles  and  river  channel  dropoffs,  par- 
ticularly at  bends.  Use  a topo  map  and  sonar 
to  locate  this  cover  and  mark  it  with  buoys. 

Try  4-  to  7-inch  plastic  worms  rigged 
Texas  style  with  a lt-  to  14-ounce  slip  sinker 
on  the  line  and  a 2/0  to  4/0  hook.  Or  you 
can  try  a Carolina  rig,  which  calls  for  a 
sliding  sinker  3 to  5 feet  in  front  of  a bar- 
rel swivel  so  the  lure,  preferably  a floating 
worm,  runs  behind  the  commotion  of  the 
weight  and  up  a bit  off  the  bottom.  Use  a 
lift-and-crawl  retrieve,  or  if  that  doesn’t 
work,  a slow,  steady  motion.  If  you  make 
contact  with  brush  or  other  structure,  jig- 
gle the  worm  up  and  down  in  the  cover  — 
that  often  triggers  a strike. 


creek  channel  edges  or  areas  where  you’ve 
located  heavy  concentrations  of  baitfish 
and/or  gamefish  on  the  sonar. 

Tower  the  lure  down  to  the  level  fish 
are  showing  on  the  depth  finder,  or  just 
off  the  bottom  if  you’re  fishing  a piece  of 
structure.  Raise  it  with  a 
crisp  lifting  motion,  any- 
where from  6 to  36  inches, 
then  let  it  drop.  Don’t  allow 
excess  slack  to  form  as  the 
lure  falls,  since  this  is  when 
fish  are  most  likely  to  hit. 

If  the  line  stops  falling, 
twitches  or  moves  side- 
ways, set  the  hook.  Chances 
are  a bass  has  it. 


Fish  Just  before  a Front 
Once  summer  settles  in,  it  often  seems  like 
the  weather  is  one  long,  miserable  string  of 
muggy  days.  But  it’s  not,  of  course.  Inter- 
spersed throughout  those  hot  periods  are 
some  surprisingly  refreshing  fronts  and 
storm  systems  that  can  cool  down  both 
the  air  and  the  water  fast.  Just  before  and 
during  their  arrival,  these  fronts  can  trigger 
bass  feeding  binges. 

Safety  must  be  kept  foremost  in  mind  if 
the  front  involves  lightning.  Get  to  land  and 
shelter  before  an  electrical  storm  actually 
reaches  the  water.  No 
one  should  be  fishing 
when  a thunderstorm 
arrives.  However,  the 
smart  angler  can  fish 
just  before  it  gets  there 
and  reap  big  rewards. 

Look  for  fish  mov- 
ing up  onto  points, 
shallow  humps  and 
flats  as  the  storm 
approaches.  They 
might  even  move 
into  weeds  or  next  to 
blowdowns  and  fallen 
trees  near  shore.  Bass  want  to  feed  heavily  at 
this  time,  and  shallow  water  is  often  where 
food  is  concentrated  and  easy  to  ambush. 
Try  a variety  of  lures  such  as  lipless  crank- 
baits,  soft  plastic  jerkbaits,  spinnerbaits  and 
medium-depth  crankbaits  for  this  short- 
lived but  exciting  period  before  a front.  You 
want  lures  you  can  fish  fast,  so  you  can 
cover  ground  and  cash  in  on  the  maximum 


Cast  beyond  where  you  want  the  bait  to 
work,  since  it  takes  a few  cranks  to  get  it 
down  to  the  maximum  depth.  Keep  your 
rod  tip  low  or  even  buried  in  the  water  and 
reel  steadily.  Go  with  slow  to  moderate 
speeds  first,  but  if  that  doesn’t  work,  speed 
it  up.  Still  no  strikes?  Try  pausing  and 
twitching  the 
lure  during  the 
retrieve.  Points, 
humps,  dropoffs 
and  brush  piles 
in  deep  water  are 
all  good  targets. 
A soft-tip  rod 
is  best  for  this 
fishing,  so  you 
don’t  pull  the 


Jig  a Slab  Spoon 

A slab  or  jigging- type  spoon  is  one  of  the 
top  offerings  to  have  stashed  in  your  tackle 
box  for  hot-weather  bass.  These  are  par- 
ticularly useful  to  turn  to  when  you  locate 
fish  on  a depth  finder  directly  under  the 
boat.  Nickel,  chrome  and  gold  are  all  good 
colors.  Choose  models  from  three-quarters 
to  1 ounce,  and  probe  areas  such  as  humps, 
brush  piles,  deep  points,  bridge  abutments, 
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ADAPTING  our  tactics  to  the  changing  patterns 
ent  of  the  bass,  we  felt  CON  F I DE  N T we  could 
enjoy  good  results  for  the  rest  of  the  S U M IV1  E R day, 

and  we  did.” 


number  of  strikes  before  conditions  become 
dangerous  or  the  fish  clam  up. 

Use  a Soft  Rat  or  Frog  Lure 

What  could  be  more  attractive  to  bass  than 
a top-water  lure?  A soft,  pliable  plastic  lure 
that  has  a realistic  feel  and  crumples  into  a 
fish’s  mouth  when  it  nails  the  offering.  Better 
yet,  one  that  is  soft  and  also  imitates  a frog 
or  mouse — two  morsels  that  will  go  a long 
way  toward  hlling  a hungry  bass’  stomach 
on  a summer  morning. 

The  weedless  configuration  of  many 
of  these  lures  allows  you  to  work  them  in 
thick  cover  where  other  offerings  would  get 
hung  up.  And  that’s  where  quite  a few  fish 
are  during  the  dog  days  of  summer.  Sure, 
lots  of  bass  go  deep  in  hot  weather,  but 
others  simply  hang  out  under  thick  cover 
of  milfoil,  hydrilla  or  lily  pads  and  near 
brush  piles  and  logjams.  Work  a frog  over 
them  by  twitching  it  back  or  offer  a mouse 
by  steady  V-waking  across  the  surface,  and 
explosive  takes  are  likely.  Delay  your  strike 
a second  or  so  after  you  see  a fish  nail  the 
lure,  then  drive  the  hook  home.  If  you  miss 
the  fish,  let  the  frog  or  mouse  sit  motion- 
less, then  twitch  it.  Often  the  bass  will 
come  back  for  a second  try. 

Watch  for  Surface-Schooling  Fish 
This  is  a hit-or-miss  summer  opportunity, 
but  when  you  do  come  upon  a pack  of  bass 
feeding  in  a frenzy  on  baithsh  they’ve  cor- 
ralled against  the  surface,  some  hectic  sport 
lies  in  store.  Be  alert  for  splashing  and  sur- 
face commotion  as  well  as  swooping  sea- 
gulls. Look  for  white  spray  or  water  that 
looks  choppy  or  churned  up.  Use  binoc- 
ulars periodically  to  see  if  you  can  locate 
any  schools  breaking  in  the  distance.  Also 
listen  for  the  popping,  churning  sound 
surface  feeding  bass  make. 

Get  to  the  fish  fast.  Cast  a good  distance 
and  run  the  lure  at 
shallow  to  moder- 
ate depths.  Lipless 
crankbaits  are  fine 
choices.  They  look 
just  like  a shad,  sink 
about  1 foot  per  sec- 
ond and  work  well 
from  the  surface 
down  to  10  or  15 
feet.  Blade  lures 


cast  even 
further  and 
sink  quickly. 

Tailspinners 
are  also  good.  A top-water  chugger  is  excit- 
ing to  throw  at  surface  feeders,  and  if  the 
fish  are  at  all  skittish,  a soft-plastic  jerkbait 
may  work.  For  ease  of  unhooking  the  fish, 
though,  I sometimes  opt  for  a %-ounce  buck- 
tail  jig,  usually  in  white  or  chartreuse,  or  a 
leadhead  of  this  weight  with  a plastic  twister- 
type  body. 

Fish  the  Coolest  Part  of  the  Day 
This  is  something  I resisted  in  my  earlier 
years.  I felt  it  was  a waste  of  my  time  to  be 
sitting  under  a shade  tree  when  I could  be 
fishing.  But  with  age  comes  a bit  of  insight. 

I soon  realized  that  the  day  would  be  more 
enjoyable  if  I gave  my  body  a break  during 
the  most  brutal  part  of  the  day,  when  tem- 
peratures were  in  the  90s  and  humidity  was 
high.  I could  also  fish  more  effectively  dur- 
ing the  prime  evening  hours  if  1 
rested  during  midday,  instead  of 
trying  to  push  for  12  to  14  hours 
of  solid  fishing. 

Probe  a Pond 

Sometimes  you  may  not  feel  like 
poring  over  maps  and  studying 
sonar  to  locate  fish  45  feet  deep 
in  a river  channel.  Or  maybe 
the  lakes  you  planned  to  fish  are 
crowded  with  boaters  and  swim- 
mers. The  answer  1 turn  to  is 
fishing  ponds.  True,  ponds  are 
good  spots  any  time  of  year,  but 
they  are  particularly  appealing  for  summer 
action  when  fish  may  be  hard  to  locate  on 
big  lakes.  You  have  the  quarry  concentrated, 
and  with  a solid  morning’s  effort,  chances  are 
your  lure  is  going  to  bounce  past  a good  por- 
tion of  the  fish  inhabiting  that  body  of  water. 
I like  to  hit  ponds  early  for  the 
flurry  of  action  that  usually  comes  in 
the  thinnest  water  at  dawn.  Then  I 
gradually  work  back  to  mid-levels  an 
hour  or  so  after  daybreak  with  soft- 
plastic  jerkbaits,  small  spinnerbaits 
and  thin-minnow  plugs.  By  late  morn- 
ing, I turn  to  worms  fished  deep,  either 
Texas-  or  Carolina-rigged  with  multiple 
hooks  if  snags  aren’t  a problem.  If  fish 
are  really  finicky  by  this  point,  go  with 


a Wi-  to  2 -inch  grub  rigged  on  a 
No.  6 or  8 short-shank,  octopus- 
style  bait  hook  inserted  just  a 
quarter  inch  into  the  grub  head. 
Add  a split  shot  or  two  12  to  18  inches  up 
the  line  for  weight.  This  may  seem  like  a 
panhsh  rig,  but  it’s  red  hot  for  finicky  sum- 
mer bass  in  ponds  and  has  fooled  fish  up  to 
6 pounds  for  me. 

Give  Them  the  Real  Thing 
Chances  are  you  can  find  a combination 
of  lure  and  retrieve  that  will  score  on  most 
summer  days.  But  if  the  fish  prove  inordi- 
nately stubborn,  don’t  overlook  the  live -bait 
option.  Which  offering  you  choose  depends 
on  the  water  you’re  fishing.  Crayfish  are 
hard  to  beat.  Impale  the  crustaceans  lightly 
through  the  rear  of  the  tail  on  aNo.  2 to  4 
hook  and  fish  them  with  one  or  two  small 
split  shot  on  6-  to  10-pound  line. 

On  most  lakes,  shiners  are  the  top  live 
bait  for  summer  action.  Some  anglers  will 
even  buy  goldfish  at 
pet  stores  for  added 
flash  under  water. 

Use  minnows  hooked 
either  through  the 
back  just  below  the 
dorsal  or  through  both 
lips  from  the  bottom  up. 
Add  a split  shot  or  two 
for  weight  or  a barrel 
sinker  threaded  above 
a swivel  and  either  drift 
or  slow  troll  with  an 
electric  motor  in  prime 
fish-holding  spots. 
Another  option  is  to  cast  and  retrieve  with  a 
lip-hooked  minnow,  much  like  you  would 
fish  a plastic  worm  or  jig.  When  a fish  taps 
on  the  bait,  feed  line  for  a few  seconds,  then 
turn  the  reel  handle  fast  to  take  up  slack 
and  drive  the  hook  home.  Shad,  water  dogs 
and  other  salamanders  are  natural  baits 
worth  trying. 

Whether  you  use  live  offerings  or  stick 
with  artificials,  though,  don’t  overlook  the 
bass  fishing  opportunities  throughout  North 
Carolina  right  now.  With  the  proper  approach 
and  tactics,  you’ll  End  fishing  in  the  udog 
days”  can  be  just  as  hot  as  the  weather.  ^ 

Gerald  Almy  is  a freelance  outdoor  writer 
living  in  Virginia. 
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RESEARCHERS  INVESTIGATE  UNEXPLORED 
DEEP  CORAL  REEF  COMMUNITIES 
OFF  THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  COAST 


written  by  Greg  Jenkins 

As  the  small  submarine  dives  deeper  into  the 
Gulf  Stream  waters  off  the  continental  shelf, 
natural  light  slowly  fades  to  pitch  black.  The 
submersible,  which  looks  like  a small  heli- 
copter with  propellers  instead  of  rotors,  has 
room  for  four  people  packed  in  tightly.  Its 
powerful  spotlights  pierce  the  darkness, 
searching  for  the  deep-sea  Lophelia  coral  that 
is  the  subject  of  the  expedition.  A high- 
definition  video  camera  mounted  to  the  sub- 
marine stands  ready  to  record. 


The  Johnson-Sea-Link  II  submersible,  left,  is  essential  to  the  North 
Carolina  deep-sea  expeditions.  From  the  sub,  researchers  are  able  to 
photograph  sea  creatures  in  their  natural  habitats  for  the  first  time. 


When  the  depth  gauge  registers  500 
meters,  a forest  of  snow-white  coral  appears 
in  the  beams  of  the  spotlights.  A 4-foot 
wreckhsh,  a relative  of  the  grouper  family, 
lazily  cruises  by.  It  becomes  apparent  that 
the  coral  reef  is  covered  in  brittle  stars  whose 
limbs  wave  in  the  water.  These  fragile  little 
creatures  are  echinoderms,  the  same  group 
of  invertebrates  that  includes  sea  stars  and 
sea  urchins.  A few  meters  farther,  and  galatheid 
crabs,  also  known  as  squat  lobsters,  come 
into  view.  Their  colorful  red  shells  contrast- 
ing with  the  stark  white  reef,  the  6-inch  crabs 
perch  on  the  coral  until  they  can  snatch  an 
unsuspecting  hatchethsh. 

The  Lophelia  coral  itself  is  massive.  Because 
the  sea  is  completely  dark  at  that  depth,  it  is 
impossible  to  take  in  the  entire  reef.  Further 
investigation  reveals  that  this  particular  bank 
is  almost  100  feet  high  and  2 or  3 miles  long. 
Cruising  along  the  length  of  the  reef,  the 
submersible  riders  observe  brightly  colored 
sea  urchins,  portunid  crabs  and  a few  pil- 
low stars  on  the  coral.  Iridescent  greeneyes 
perch  on  the  sand.  Occasionally,  out  of  the 
spotlight  a lanternhsh  is  visible  with  its 
own  bioluminous  headlights  aglow. 

Life  is  different  on  North  Carolina’s 
deep-sea  coral  reefs — more  different  than 
anyone  suspected.  To  study  the  little-known 
habitat,  scientists  and  educators  at  institu- 
tions from  UN  C Wilmington  (UNCW)  to 
the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  to  the  N.C . 
Museum  of  Natural  Sciences  participated 
in  an  expedition  during  parts  of  three  con- 
secutive summers.  The  research  was  spon- 
sored by  the  Ocean  Exploration  office  of  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admin- 
istration (NOAA).  Their  goal  was  to  study 
marine  life  on  the  continental  shelf  and  in 
much  deeper  waters  past  the  shelf  edge  on 


the  continental  slope,  to  document  the  crea- 
tures that  live  there  and  to  see  how  they  inter- 
act. Although  the  three  expeditions  spanned 
six  weeks  in  the  summers  of  2002,  2003  and 
2004,  researchers  are  just  beginning  to  sort 
out  what  goes  on  a half  mile  under  the  sea. 


The  expedition  planners  started  with  little 
more  than  stories  from  fishermen,  a few  stud- 
ies of  Lophelia  banks  in  the  northeastern 
Atlantic  off  Great  Britain  and  Scandinavia, 
and  some  maps  showing  possible  locations 
of  coral  banks.  Lophelia  is  a common  coral 
in  deep,  cold  waters,  but  little  is  known  about 
it  other  than  it  is  significantly  different  from 
tropical,  shallow- water  corals.  Europeans 
have  been  researching  their  Lophelia  banks 
for  a decade  or  more,  and  they  have  found 
that  fishing  trawls  have  destroyed  a huge 
number  of  the  giant  coral  heads. 

Steve  Ross,  a UNCW  research  professor, 
conducted  deep-sea  studies  in  the  early  and 
late  1990s  of  the  shelf  edge  and  continental 
slope  just  north  of  Cape  Hatteras  in  an  area 
known  as  “The  Point.”  He  wanted  to  find  out 
how  this  area  compared  to  shelf  and  slope 
habitats  to  the  south.  Because  fisheries  are 
tied  closely  to  communities  around  deep- 
water reefs,  Lophelia,  and  deep  corals  in 
general,  have  become  a hot  topic  interna- 
tionally among  ocean  researchers.  North 
Carolina’s  Lophelia  had  never  been  studied, 
so  the  time  was  right  to  approach  NOAA 
about  a multi-year  investigation. 

Liz  Baird,  coordinator  of  distance  learning 
at  the  N.C.  Museum  of  Natural  Sciences,  had 
accompanied  research  expeditions  in  the  past 
and  wanted  to  use  this  study  as  an  opportunity 
to  reach  classrooms  through  the  Internet 


and  an  educator-at-sea  program.  Baird  helped 
select  a different  North  Carolina  teacher 
to  participate  in  each  leg  of  the  study.  The 
educators-at-sea  crewed  the  ship  and  helped 
develop  lesson  plans  for  teachers  in  different 
grades  to  help  them  teach  the  science  related 
to  the  missions.  With  help  from  the  expe- 
dition staff  and  the  educators-at-sea,  Baird 
hied  on-board  reports  each  day  on  both  the 
NOAA  and  the  museum  Web  sites.  Students 
following  the  expeditions  online  e-mailed 
questions  to  the  explorers  and  received 
answers  while  the  cruise  was  still  under  way. 

Ken  Sulak  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey, 
a 30-year  veteran  of  undersea  research,  joined 
the  expeditions  to  study  fish  communities  and 
their  structure.  Martha  Nizinski,  an  inverte- 
brates specialist  with  the  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service,  was  invited  along  because 
of  the  great  number  of  spineless  critters  the 
explorers  expected  to  End.  As  the  mission 
progressed,  the  staff  changed  slightly  accord- 
ing to  the  goals  of  each  year’s  segment  and  the 
needs  of  that  mission.  There  were  16  research- 
ers aboard  with  20  others  who  made  up  the 
crews  of  the  research  ship  Seward  Johnson 
and  the  submersible  Johnson-Sea-Link  II. 
The  collaboration  of  scientists  from  several 
agencies  helped  make  it  worthwhile  for 
NOAA  to  support  weeks  and  weeks  of  study. 

Once  under  way,  the  crew  immediately  began 
learning  things  about  shelf  edge  and  conti- 
nental slope  communities.  They  found  that 
Lophelia  grows  in  300  to  700  meters  of  water, 
well  below  the  depth  most  people  assumed 
coral  could  survive.  Tropical  coral  reefs  grow 
in  a few  feet  of  water  thanks  to  a symbiotic 
relationship  with  dinoflagellates,  which  are 


Left  to  right:  Small  fish  feed  under  a mat  of  sargassum.  A galatheid  crab,  or  squat  lobster,  perches  on  Lophelia  coral.  A snowy  grouper  cruises  a reef.  A 
conger  eel  searches  for  prey  around  the  coral.  A big-eyed  alfonsino  seems  permanently  startled.  A cat  shark  lurks  under  Lophelia.  photographs  by  noaa  expedition 


Left  to  right:  A sample  offish,  reptiles  and  invertebrates  collected  by  scientists:  pillow  stars,  alfonsinos,  glass  sponge,  baby  sea  turtle  captured  in 
sargassum,  sea  urchin  and  sea  star.  Below  left  is  a nudibranch,  an  ornate  sea  slug  that  feasts  on  Portuguese  man-o-wars.  photographs bvarthoward/napro 


microscopic  organisms  commonly  called 
“algae”  that  live  within  the  cells  of  the  coral. 
The  dinoflagellates  are  photosynthetic  and 
provide  nutrients  which  help  the  coral  grow. 
Dinoflagellates  give  tropical  coral  reefs 
their  bright  colors,  and  in  their  absence, 
deep-sea  corals  are  white. 

Although  Lophelia  normally  grows  at 
depths  that  light  cannot  penetrate,  the  deep- 
water reefs  and  the  fish  and  invertebrates 
that  live  on  them  appear  to  have  a relation- 
ship similar  to  that  of  the  sun-loving  shallow 
corals  and  creatures.  “The  deep-reef  fish  fauna 
is  tied  to  reef  systems  in  a similar  way  that 
shallow-reef  fishes  are,”  Ross  said.  “There 


are  obligate  reef  communities.  . . . It’s  never 
been  reported  that  there’s  a similar  thing 
going  on  in  deep  water.  We  are  also  finding 
a number  of  fish  species  that  we  thought  to 
be  rare,  but  apparently  are  not.  We’re  record- 
ing a number  of  fish  and  invertebrate  spe- 
cies not  previously  reported  from  the  shelf- 
edge  reefs  or  the  deep  coral  systems.” 

Indeed,  the  Lophelia  community  proved 
to  be  much  more  complex  than  the  research- 
ers anticipated.  They  wanted  to  understand 
how  energy  is  transferred  between  ocean 
communities  — and  therefore  how  the  den- 
izens of  the  reef  interact  with  their  neighbors. 
Indications  are  that  the  Lophelia- obligate 
species  receive  some  food  from  the  sargas- 
sum communities  on  the  ocean’s  surface. 
Deep-sea  fish  that  do  not  live  on  the  reefs 
also  provide  some  energy  for  the  reef  dwell- 
ers. For  instance,  food  from  the  sargassum 
mat  can  sink  down  to  feed  echinoderms, 
or  small  deep-sea  fish  might  make  a meal 
for  galatheid  crabs. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  the  Lophelia 
coral  itself,  which  must  be  aged  using  radio- 
carbon dating.  The  most  popular 
theory  is  that  deep-sea  coral 
grows  ullra-slowly.  The  giant 
Lophelia  banks  could  be 

tens  of  thousands  ol 
years  old,  with 
some  living  coral 


bushes  as  old  as  1,000  years.  “If  these  reefs 
are  very  old,  if  they  get  destroyed  by  bot- 
tom trawling  or  oil  pipeline  laying  or  sea 
plowing  to  lay  submarine  cables,”  said 
Sulak,  “if  they  are  indeed  several  thousand 
years  old,  we’re  not  going  to  see  them  renew 
in  our  lifetime  or  several  lifetimes.  That 
becomes  a critical  issue.” 


cfc- 


In  the  Gulf  Stream  off  North  Carolina,  one 
of  the  world’s  richest  fishery  areas,  every- 
thing relates  somehow  to  fishing.  Fishermen 
were  the  source  of  much  of  what  was  known 
about  the  area  prior  to  the  NOAA  expeditions. 
And  fishermen  stand  to  gain  from  expand- 
ing knowledge  about  undersea  structure  and 
the  fish  communities  that  live  on  that  struc- 
ture. Data  from  the  NOAA  missions  will  serve 
the  South  Atlantic  Fisheries  Management 
Council,  the  group  responsible  for  conserv- 
ing and  managing  fish  stocks  for  offshore 
waters  from  North  Carolina  to  Florida. 

The  fisheries  council  will  use  the  sci- 
entists’ data  to  make  better  decisions  on 
whether  certain  patches  of  ocean  should  be 
designated  Marine  Protected  Areas  (MPAs) 
and  be  closed  off  to  fishing  permanently  or 
temporarily.  The  researchers  believe  that 
snappers  and  groupers  use  certain  shelf- 
edge  and  slope  areas  for  spawning.  In  order 
to  keep  these  important  food  species  from 
being  overfished,  the  fish  need  good  habitat 
where  they  can  reproduce  and  keep  their 
stocks  stable.  “There’s  no  escape  from  the 
overfishing  dilemma  we  have  other  than  to 
try  to  designate  some  areas  as  being  what 
1 like  to  call  fish  replenishment  zones,” 
Sulak  said.  Currently,  there  are  no  MPAs 
off  the  coast  of  North  Carolina.  Sulak  said 
a good  location  for  one  might  be  a place 
that  is  neither  bereft  of  nor  teeming  with 
fish — something  right  in  the  middle.  Fish- 
ermen could  still  use  areas  that  are  tradi- 
tionally productive,  but  fish  would  have  a 
sanctuary  in  which  to  breed. 

The  scientists  spent  time  in  an  area  on 
the  outer  shell  known  as  the  Snowy  Wreck 
within  one  proposed  MPA.  Fishermen  pull- 


ing nets  for  snowy  grouper  reported  getting 
their  nets  hung  on  something  on  the  bot- 
tom at  about  250  meters  deep.  They  assumed 
it  was  a sunken  ship,  but  there  was  no  record 
of  a vessel  sinking  in  that  area.  It  could  have 
been  a big  coral  head  or  a rock  formation 
of  some  type.  On  the  third  day  of  the  2003 
expedition,  rough  seas  prevented  the  launch 
of  the  manned  submersible,  so  a remotely 
operated  vehicle  (ROV)  was  sent  down  to 
try  for  a look  at  the  alleged  wreck. 

Baird  described  the  experience  of  watch- 
ing the  ROV  operate  via  a video  monitor  on 
the  research  ship’s  deck:  “It’s  like  something 
out  of  a cartoon  or  a movie,”  she  said.  “It  goes 
over  the  side,  and  all  at  once,  you  start  seeing 
images.  It  was  black,  black,  black,  black,  and 
you  couldn’t  see  anything,  and  then  sort  of 
out  of  the  gloom  this  thing  appears,  and 
you  could  tell  immediately  that  it’s  a ship.” 

To  be  exact,  it  was  a steel-hulled  ship  with 
a single  mast  and  an  A-frame  on  the  back. 
Judging  by  the  growth  of  barnacles  and 
other  sea  life  on  the  hull,  it  has  been  there 
a while.  The  mystery  hasn’t  been  solved 
yet,  however.  The  researchers  are  trying  to 
figure  out  what  the  ship’s  name  is  and  when  i 
it  sank.  Ross  was  scheduled  to  take  an  ROV 
provided  by  the  UNCW  National  Undersea 
Research  Center  out  on  a smaller  vessel  this 
summer  to  study  the  wreck  further. 

Though  the  207-foot  Seward  Johnson  won’t 
be  mistaken  for  a commercial  fishing  boat, 
it  could  cause  some  confusion.  Time  on  the 
ocean  is  valuable,  so  the  researchers  work 
24  hours  a day  in  12-  or  13-hour  shifts,  sam- 
pling any  way  they  can.  The  submersible 
Johnson-Sea-Link  II  dives  twice  a day  to 
collect  samples  of  fish,  invertebrates,  coral, 
plants  and  anything  else  it  can  grab.  When 
the  sub  is  not  in  the  water,  the  ship  pulls 
nets  at  every  depth  imaginable  to  see  what 
species  are  using  various  levels  of  the  water 
column.  Researchers  will  even  use  lights 
and  a dip  net  at  night,  or  toss  in  a hook  and 
line.  Eyes  are  important  tools,  too.  Flying 
fish  are  common  in  the  Gull  Stream,  as  are 
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EW  KING  OF  THE  UNDERSEA  JUNGLE 


When  the  expedition  began  in  July  2002,  the  researchers  had  heard  reports 
from  scuba  divers  about  the  Indo-Pacific  lionfish  — a gorgeous,  popular 
aquarium  fish  — being  found  wild  off  the  North  Carolina  coast.  It  didn’t  take 
long  to  verify  that  the  reddish-and-white-striped  species  was  indeed  present 
off  the  coast.  On  the  seventh  day  of  the  33-day  2002  expedition,  scientists  in 
the  submersible  spotted  a lionfish  in  about  150  feet  of  water.  During  later 
dives,  13  more  were  seen,  but  they  proved  too  elusive  to  capture. 

The  presence  of  lionfish  (Pt erois  volitans)  in  Atlantic  waters  is  sig- 
nificant for  several  reasons:  First,  it  means  that  the  inva- 
sive species  is  living,  thriving  and  probably  reproduc- 
ing in  its  new  habitat.  Second,  it  means  that  the 
lionfish  is  highly  adaptable,  and  therefore  very 
hardy.  In  its  Pacific  habitat,  the  lionfish  is 
usually  found  on  traditional  coral  reefs 
in  15  to  30  feet  of  water.  Its  presence 
n deep  water  signals  that  it  can  live 
almost  anywhere  there  is  food,  and 
that  it  will  likely  continue  to  spread. 
Finally,  because  the  lionfish  has 
highly  venomous  external  spines 
and  is  a top  predator  in  reef  commu- 
nities, it  will  be  a constant  danger  to 
humans  and  other  fish  that  eat  the 
same  prey.  If  it  proves  to  be  a more 
efficient  predator  than  the  native 
fishes,  it  could  displace  some  species. 

In  2003,  the  crew  counted  30  lion- 
fish during  their  submersible  dives  and 
successfully  captured  one  for  further  study. 
Scientists  plan  to  perform  genetic  tests  on  the 
sample  to  try  to  determine  where  it  came  from. 
Currently,  they  can  only  guess  how  the  lionfish  got 
into  Atlantic  waters.  One  hypothesis  is  that  Hurricane 
Andrew  flooded  outdoor  aquarium  facilities  in  south  Florida, 
releasing  the  exotic  species.  Another  idea  is  that  larval  lionfish  hitched  a ride 
in  the  ballast  water  of  Pacific  freighters  that  docked  in  East  Coast  ports.  Some 
people  think  that  the  fish  were  released  intentionally  for  some  reason. 

Steve  Ross,  the  lead  scientist  on  the  NOAA  expeditions,  said  that  few  of 
these  ideas  make  a lot  of  sense  to  him.  He  thinks  that  lionfish  might  have  been 
around  for  quite  a long  time  in  deeper  water,  and  it  took  them  a while  to  make 
it  into  shallower  depths.  “It's  a little  unusual  that  a marine  fish  could  colonize 
such  a broad  area  undetected  so  rapidly,”  Ross  said.  “The  small  amount  of  habitat 
that  we've  surveyed  and  the  large  number  of  lionfish  that  we’ve  seen  would  indicate 
to  me  that  there  are  tons  of  them  out  there.” 

It  does  appear  that  way.  On  March  2 of  this  year,  Morehead  City  angler  John 
Peel  caught  a lionfish  while  fishing  for  snappers  and  groupers  in  132  feet  of 
water  off  Topsail  Island.  He  is  reportedly  the  first  person  ever  to  catch  a lionfish 
on  a hook  and  line  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 


pelagic  birds  and  insects,  all  of  which 
likely  have  some  relation  to  the  sargassum 
communities  on  the  surface  or  the  deeper 
ocean  communities. 

All  ocean  samples  are  processed,  prodded 
and  photographed  in  the  ship’s  wet  lab. 
Creatures  caught  in  the  nets  are  preserved 
for  further  study  on  land.  Nizinski  has  col- 
lected a passel  of  invertebrate  specimens  to 
study  at  her  office  at  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  with  a goal  of  identifying 
every  species  she  collects.  Her  work 
will  provide  a library  of  spec- 
imens for  later  researchers. 

“One  of  the  exciting 
things  about  this  kind 
of  expedition  is  that  a 
lot  of  the  animals  have 
not  been  collected 
in  situ  [in  their  nat- 
ural habitat]  before,” 

Nizinski  said.  “Sev- 
eral of  the  invertebrates 
we  have  been  collecting, 
we  have  specimens  in 
museum  collections,  but 
they  have  been  collected 
by  trawls,  maybe  a hundred 
years  ago.  There’s  no  color  left 
in  them,  and  we  don’t  have  good 
habitat  information  for  them.” 

Scientists  want  to  find  out  how 
the  invertebrates  live  and  interact  on 
the  Lophelia  reefs,  and  which  ones  are 
dependent  on  the  reefs.  Because  no  one 
had  ever  been  down  to  the  deep-sea  reefs 
to  look  at  these  creatures  before,  no  one 
knew  how  they  use  the  habitat  and  what 
their  life  cycles  are  like.  Using  the  sub- 
mersible made  the  difference  between 
studying  a crustacean  in  a lab  and  watch- 
ing it  feed  in  the  wild. 

“That  has  been  a big  bonus — to  get 
in  the  sub  and  see  these  things  for  your- 
self,” Nizinski  said.  “It  sounds  kind 
of  corny,  but  you  really  do  feel  like  an 
explorer  in  a place  that  not  many  peo- 
ple have  seen  and  not  many  people  after 
us  will  see.  It’s  really  exciting.  Every  time 
I get  in  the  sub,  I think,  ‘Wow.’”^ 
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North  Carolina  hosts  an  impressive  array  of  herons, 
egrets,  bitterns  and  ibises. 


Despite  being  hunted  to  near 
extinction  by  plume  hunters 
in  the  late  19th  century.  North 
Carolina’s  wading  birds  are  now  doing 
quite  well.  Their  colorful  plumage,  grace- 
ful flight  and  sundry  foraging  behaviors 
are  a collective  celebration  of  what  a cen- 
tury of  respect  for  conservation  can  do 
for  our  natural  heritage. 

Despite  their  relatively  similar  appear- 
ance, each  species  has  developed  specific 
behavioral  patterns  and  physiological 
responses  that  allow  it  to  feed  most  effi- 
ciently in  certain  ways  in  the  wetlands. 
These  adaptations  prevent  one  species 
from  competing  directly  with  all  the  oth- 
ers, and  account  for  the  wide  variety  of 
wading  birds  that  coexist  in  one  place. 

Most  wading  birds  feed  around  highly 
productive  coastal  estuaries.  Shallow 
water  makes  these  wetlands  accessible  to 
all  wading  birds.  Changing  tides  result  in 
hourly  shifts  of  sites  with  maximum  for- 
aging potential.  A number  of  wading  birds 
will  feed  in  freshwater  habitats,  but  not 
all  do  so  on  a regular  basis.  Even  fewer 
confine  their  activities  to  freshwater  sites. 

All  told,  North  Carolina  has  17  types  of 
waders  documented  to  occur  in  the  state. 
Twelve  of  the  most  common  species  are 
highlighted  in  this  two-part  primer  (six 
florttteix  try)  David  S.  Lee  in  the  May  issue  and  six  in  this  issue). 
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Cattle  Egret 

Bubulcus  ibis  ibis 

status  Abundant  breeding  species. 
More  than  4,000  pairs  nest  in  the  state. 
Species  had  its  origins  in  the  Old  World, 
but  with  changing  agriculture  it  became 
established  in  South  America  in  the 
early  1900s  and  was  discovered  nesting 
in  Florida  in  the  '50s.  Was  found  breed- 
ing in  North  Carolina  in  1956. 

SEASON  OF  OCCURRENCE  Through- 
out the  year,  but  uncommon  to  rare 
November  through  March.  Found  mostly 
on  the  outer  Coastal  Plain,  but  occurs 
inland  during  migration. 

feeding  Unlike  most  other  wading 
birds,  feeds  primarily  on  land.  Most 
frequently  seen  in  pastures  with  cattle 
and  other  domestic  animals.  Some  indi- 
viduals feed  only  on  the  right  side  of 
cattle,  and  others  only  on  the  left.  Picks 
ticks  from  cattle  but  feeds  mainly  on 
insects,  reptiles,  amphibians  and  mice. 
Will  eat  other  small  mammals  flushed  by 
movement  of  stock  animals  or  tractors. 
Also  feeds  around  airports  and  along 
roads  where  the  movement  of  vehicles 
causes  prey  to  flush. 
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Great  Blue  Heron 

Ardea  herodias  herodias 

status  Abundant  statewide.  Approximately  5,000  pairs  nest  in  the  Coastal  Plain,  800 
pairs  in  the  Piedmont  and  200  pairs  in  the  mountains. 

season  of  occurrence  Throughout  the  year.  Typically  vacates  inland  sites  in  winter, 
when  ponds  are  likely  to  freeze. 

feeding  Spends  long  periods  standing  motionless  in  the  water,  waiting  for  fish  and 
other  prey  to  come  within  range  of  its  long  neck  and  sharp  bill.  Occasionally  will  stalk  prey, 
striking  with  amazing  speed  and  accuracy.  Long  legs  allow  it  to  feed  well  away  from  banks 
and  shallows. 


Snowy  Egret 

Egretta  thula  thula 

STATUS  Uncommon  breeding  species. 
Approximately  350  pairs  nest  in  the 
state's  coastal  estuaries.  Nests  in  mixed- 
species  colonies.  Often  builds  nests  in 
trees,  but  will  also  nest  on  the  ground. 

season  of  occurrence  Through- 
out the  year.  Primarily  a summer  resi- 
dent; uncommon  in  winter. 

feeding  Has  a variety  of  feeding 
behaviors.  Typically  is  seen  dashing 
about  with  spread  wings,  pursuing  fish, 
crabs,  amphibians  and  insects  in  shallow 
water  and  on  tidal  flats.  Extended  wings 
provide  balance  as  the  egret  circles  and 
turns  when  chasing  prey.  Can  also  be 
seen  hovering  above  the  water  before 
descending  on  prey.  Its  bright  yellow 
toes  may  actually  lure  small  fish.  It 
probes  vegetation  with  these  toes  to 
find  fish  that  are  hiding. 


Audubon  Society's 
Protection 

The  graceful  breeding  plumes  of  a num- 
ber of  heron  species  decorated  ladies’  hats 
in  the  late  1800s.  The  fad  was  so  popular 
and  widespread  that  plume  hunters  often 
killed  entire  nesting  colonies  of  herons 
to  obtain  these  feathers.  Several  species 
were  approaching  extinction. 

Lobbying  by  the  National  Audubon 
Society  and  other  newly  formed  conser- 
vation groups  resulted  in  laws  that  gave 
these  birds  protection.  Populations  of  most 
species  have  recovered,  and  these  birds 
continue  to  increase  in  numbers  in  sanc- 
tuaries established  by  the  Audubon  Society. 
In  this  state  they  are  monitored  by  a 
partnership  between  Audubon  and  the 
N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission.  All 
21  of  the  major  heronries  (breeding  colon- 
ies) in  the  state  are  protected;  seven  of 
these  are  in  sanctuaries  owned  by  Audubon. 


Great  Egret 

Ardea  alba  egretta 

status  Abundant  breeding  species  in 
Coastal  Plain.  Approximately  5,000 
pairs  nest  in  mixed-species  colonies  on 
the  state's  estuarine  islands  and  in  river 
swamps.  Wanders  throughout  the  state 
after  breeding  period. 

SEASON  OF  OCCURRENCE  Through- 
out the  year  near  the  coast,  mostly 
July  through  September  inland. 

feeding  Hunts  by  walking  slowly  and 
deliberately  through  shallow  water. 
Large  size  and  long  legs  allow  it  access 
to  deeper  and  more  open  portions  of  the 
wetlands  than  most  other  waders  have. 
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Little  Blue  Heron 

Ardea  h erodias  herodias 

status  Common  coastal  breeding  species.  Approx- 
imately 1,350  pairs  nest  in  North  Carolina  in  mixed- 
species  colonies  located  in  and  near  estuaries.  Wanders 
inland  in  late  summer  and  early  fall  and  occasionally 
in  the  spring. 

season  of  occurrence  Throughout  the  year  along 
the  coast,  primarily  in  the  summer. 

feeding  Forages  in  shallow  water,  patiently  waiting 
for  prey.  In  periods  of  drought,  occasionally  hunts 
insects  in  grass  fields. 


F.  EUGENE  HESTER 


Tricolored  Heron 

Egretta  tricolor  ruficollis 

status  Common  colonial  breeding  species.  Approx- 
imately 1,200  pairs  nest  in  the  coastal  portion  of  the 
state.  Rarely  disperses  to  inland  sites  after  breeding.  Is 
the  only  dark-colored  heron  with  a white  belly. 

season  of  occurrence  In  coastal  estuaries 
throughout  the  year,  but  far  less  common  in  winter. 

feeding  Sometimes  stands  and  wades  in  water  up 
to  its  belly  while  hunting.  Feeds  most  often  in  shallow 
water,  where  it  is  an  active  hunter,  rushing  about 
chasing  prey  for  short  distances. 


Wading  Bird  Viewing 


David  S.  Lee  has  contributed  numerous 
species  accounts  for  field  guides  and 
“Birds  of  North  America.  ” 


For  good  views  of  herons  and 
egrets,  visit  coastal  marshes 
such  as  those  on  1)  Currituck 
Sound  and  2)  around  Cedar 
Island;  swamps  along  3)  the 
Roanoke  River  and  4)  Cape 
Fear  River;  waterfowl  impound- 
ments such  as  5)  the  Futch 
Tract  and  6)  Pamlico  Point; 
7)  Lake  Waccamaw,  8)  Jones 
Lake,  9)  Suggs  Millpond  and 
10)  Merchants  Millpond.  ^ 
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Ferns 

IN  THE  FOREST 


written  by  Buffy  Silverman/  illustrated  by  Consie  Powell/  nature  activity  by  Anne  M.  Runyon 


EBONY  SPLEENWORT 
Some  ferns,  like 
ebony  spleenwort, 
stay  green  year- 
round.  Clumps  of 
ebony  spleenwort 
grow  in  rocky  woods 
throughout  North 
Carolina,  and  often 
show  up  in  back 
yards  allowed  to 
grow  naturally. 


FERNS  OF  THE  PAST 

If  you  could  travel  back  in  time  300  million 
years,  you  would  not  have  to  search  to  find  ferns. 

You  would  trudge  through  swampy  forests  filled 
with  ferns,  some  towering  up  to  26  feet  tall.  Millions 
of  years  before  there  were  people  on  Earth,  ferns 
covered  the  land.  So  many  ferns  grew  in  swamplands 
that  scientists  refer  to  the  time  as  the  “Age  of  Ferns." 

When  ancient  ferns  died,  many  were  buried  and 
did  not  completely  rot.  Mud  and  rocks 
covered  them  for  millions  of  years. 

Over  time,  the  compressed  ferns 
turned  first  into  peat  and 
then  into  the  coal  we 
burn  today. 


Peat  is  made  of 
partially  broken-down 
plants.  It  is  often  found 
in  bogs  and  can  be 
used  as  fertilizer. 


Wort  is  an  Old  English 
word  meaning  plant. 


SPINULOSE  WOODFERN 
This  large,  lacy  fern  is  common  in  wood- 
lands and  along  the  edges  of  swamps. 
Look  for  this  evergreen  fern  all  year. 

In  the  summer,  you  can  find  spores 
on  the  undersides  of  its  leaves. 
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FERN  BASICS 

Although  ferns  do  not  dominate  the  land  as  they 
once  did,  they  are  still  common  in  North  Car- 
olina woodlands.  In  the  spring,  you  can  find 
fiddleheads,  the  curled-up  leaves  of  growing 
ferns  that  resemble  the  peghead  of  a fiddle.  As 
they  grow,  fern  fronds  unroll  from  the  base  to  the  tip. 

In  the  summer,  when  ferns  are  fully  grown,  look  for 
spores.  Spores  are  like  seeds.  Check  the  undersides  of 
fern  leaves  for  clusters  of  brown  spores.  Some  ferns  have 
separate  stalks  with  spores. 

When  a spore  falls  to  the  ground  and  lands  where 
there  is  light  and  moisture,  it  begins  to  grow.  The  spore 
grows  into  a tiny  heart-shaped  structure  called  a pro- 
thallus.  Because  the  prothallus  is  less  than  one  quarter 
of  an  inch  in  size,  most  people  do  not  notice  it.  On  the 
lower  side  of  the  prothallus,  eggs  and  sperm  form. 
Before  a new  fern  can  grow,  a sperm  must  move 
across  the  heart-shaped  prothallus  to  an  egg.  For 
this  to  happen,  there  must  be  a drop  of  water  on 
the  prothallus.  That  is  why  many  ferns  only  grow 
in  damp  places.  When  a sperm  reaches  an 
egg,  a tiny  new  fern  begins  to  grow. 


WALKING  FERN 
When  the  tips  of  the  long, 
narrow  leaves  of  a walking 
fern  touch  moist  ground, 
they  sprout  new  leaves 
and  roots.  In  this  way, 
the  fern  "walks”and 
spreads.  New  ferns 
also  grow  from  the 
spores  scattered 
along  veins  on  the 
underside  of  its 
leaves.  Search  for 
walking  ferns  on 
moist,  shady 
limestone  rocks. 


CINNAMON 
FERN 

Cinnamon  ferns 
can  reach  5 feet 
tall.  Search  for  them 
along  stream  banks 
and  in  wet  woods.  The 
cinnamon-colored  spores 
grow  on  separate  stalks 
from  the  green  leaves.  In  the 
spring,  grouse  eat  this  fern’s 
fiddleheads.  Hummingbirds 
sometimes  line  their  nests  with 
the  fuzz  that  covers  young  fronds. 


rM;  W 
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PURPLE-STEMMED  CLIFFBRAKE 
Some  ferns  grow  on  cliffs 
and  other  rocky  places.  The 
purple-stemmed  cliffbrake, 
with  its  brittle  purple  stalks, 
grows  in  cracks  and  crevices 
of  limestone  and  other  rocks. 


FINDING  FERNS 

Many  kinds  of  ferns  grow  in  North  Carolina. 
Look  for  the  ferns  shown  on  these  pages 
whenever  you  are  out  on  a hike  or  visiting  a 
habitat  with  plenty  of  moisture.  Some  grow 
in  the  woods,  some  grow  in  rocky  places, 
and  you  might  even  End  some  growing  in 
your  own  back  yard. 


MAIDENHAIR  FERN 

The  edges  of  the  leaves  of  a maiden- 
hair fern  curl  around  the  spores  that 
grow  on  its  underside.  You  might 
see  maidenhair  ferns  growing  in 
moist  woods  or  on  limestone 
rocks  and  walls. 


Get  Outside 

Want  to  plant  a fern  gar  dm?  Ferns  are  easy  to  grow 
from  spores.  You  will  need  fern  spores,  a white 
envelope,  a peat  pot  and  a clean  glass  jar  with  a lid 
slightly  larger  than  the  peat  pot. 

Take  a hike  in  the  woods  to  find  ferns  with  ripe  spores. 
Maidenhair  fern,  spinulose  woodfern  and  cinnamon  ferns 
are  good  choices.  The  clusters  of  spores  should  be  dark- 
colored.  Place  a spore -bearing  leaf  in  an  envelope.  After 
one  day,  take  out  the  leaf.  The  spores,  which  look  like  a 
dark  powder,  should  be  on  the  bottom  of  the  envelope. 

Ask  an  adult  to  pour  boiling  water  over  a peat  pot  to 
moisten  and  sterilize  it.  When  it  is  cool,  drain  the  water 
and  place  the  peat  pot  on  the  lid  of  the  jar.  Shake  some 
spores  onto  the  peat  pot  and  cover  it  with  the  jar,  putting 
it  loosely  on  the  lid.  This  will  keep  the  spores  moist.  Place 
the  upside-down  jar  in  an  east-  or  north-facing  window. 

Be  patient.  It  takes  several  weeks  for  a spore  to  sprout  and 
grow  into  a heart-shaped  prothallus.  After  a while,  a tiny 
fern  will  grow  from  each  prothallus.  When  your  fern  is 
1 inch  tall,  plant  it  in  a shady  spot.  Be  sure  to  keep  it  moist. 


Read  and  Find  Out 

Fern  Finder:  A Guide  to  Native  Ferns 
of  Central  and  Northeastern  United 
States  and  Eastern  Canada  by  Anne 
C.  Hallowell,  Barbara  G.  Hallowed, 
Nature  Study  Guild,  2nd  edition,  2001. 

Ferns  by  Allan  Fowler, 

Children’s  Press,  2002. 

Ferns  (Grem  World)  by 
Theresa  Greenway,  Steck- 
Vaughn,  1999.  |j 

From  Spore  to  Spore  by  Jerome 
Wexler,  Putnam  Publishing 
Group,  1984. 

In  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina: 

**•  “Fairylands  of  Ferns”  by 
Harry  Ellis,  June  1986. 


Check  out  the  Fern 
Pages  on  the  Web  site 
for  the  Connecticut 
Botanical  Society: 
http:/ / www.ct-botanicod- 
society.org/fems/ 
index.html 

Find  out  more  about 
Project  WILD  Work- 
shops and  literature  at 
the  Wildlife  Commis- 
sion’s Web  site  at  www. 
ncwildlife.org 
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Christmas  Fern  Fan 


1)  Cut  out 
fan  along 
thick  black 
lines. 


t :$ 


2)  Accordion  fold 
up  and  down. 


’-13/1  d Cl  JT 


3)  Fold  shut 
and  cut  out 
stem  holes. 


-ft 


4)  Staple  handle  shut 
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Edited  by  Greg  Jenkins 


Bassmaster  Classic  Marks  Wylie's  100th  Birthday 


The  Bassmaster 

Classic,  bass  fishing’s 
most  prestigious  tourna- 
ment, returns  to  North 
Carolina  this  summer  for 
the  first  time  in  six  years 
to  showcase  many  of  the 
nation’s  top  anglers  on 
Lake  Wylie.  The  34th 
classic  will  bring  national 
television  exposure  to  the 
lake  and  to  Charlotte,  site 
of  the  rock-concert-style 
weigh-in  and  companion 
sports  show. 

The  July  30 -Aug.  1 tournament  will 
help  celebrate  the  100th  birthday  of 
Lake  Wylie,  a sinuous,  multi-fingered 
body  of  water  that  spills  across  the 


Poison-Free  Gardening 

Many  backyard  gardens  are  either 
producing  vegetables  or  are  just 
about  to  at  this  point  in  the  season.  And 
with  those  emerging  salad  fixings  inevit- 
ably comes  an  army  of  hungry  insects 
with  their  own  plans. 

Some  people  have  a knee-jerk  reaction 
that  amounts  to  chemical  warfare  when 
they  see  insects  devouring  their  hard  work. 
Although  insecticides  can  be  very  effective 
at  controlling  pests,  we  all  know  how 
harmful  agents  have  a way  of  working 
themselves  up  the  food  chain.  The  cater- 
pillar eats  the  poison,  the  bird  eats  the 
caterpillar — you  get  the  picture. 

Instead,  let  me  suggest  a couple  of 
poison-free  insect-control  methods.  One  of 
the  most  popular  is  the  use  of  floating  row 
covers.  Made  of  lightweight,  fine-mesh 
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North  Carolina/South  Carolina  state 
line.  Created  in  1904  by  a hydroelectric 
dam  across  the  Catawba  River  near  Fort 
Mill,  S.C.,  the  lake  began  as  a 668-acre 


fabric,  these  covers  can  be  loosely  draped 
over  row  crops  and  anchored  at  soil  edges. 
The  mesh  excludes  all  insects  the 
size  of  aphids  or  larger.  For 
crops  that  require  insect 
pollination,  simply  remove 
the  cover  when  the  plants 
are  flowering. 

Or  just  observe  the 
plants  closely  and  remove 
bothersome  insects  with 
tweezers.  Avoid  the  introduction 
of  predator  insects  to  eliminate  garden 
pests,  because  a low  level  of  pest  infesta- 
tion helps  to  maintain  natural  predator 
populations.  By  keeping  your  garden  free 
of  insecticides,  you  will  also  be  helping 
your  backyard  wildlife  population. 

— Chris  Powell 


pond.  Duke  Power  formed 
the  present  12,149-acre 
lake  in  1925  when  it 
raised  the  dam  50  feet. 

Lake  Wylie  is  the  old- 
est and  most  popular  rec- 
reation reservoir  on  the 
Catawba  chain,  drawing 
2 million  visits  a year. 
Anglers  consider  it  a top 
location  for  largemouth 
bass.  Fish  surveys  since 
1993  show  that  the  lake 
cranks  out  440  pounds 
of  fish  per  mile  along  its 
325-mile  shoreline. 

The  2003  classic  champion,  Michael 
laconelli  of  Runnymede,  N.J.,  spent  a 
week  in  February  scouting  Lake  Wylie 
and  came  away  impressed  by  its  mix  of 
deep  water,  coves,  shallows  and  docks. 
“Everywhere  I went,  you  see  balls  of  bait 
(threadfin  shad)  on  your  sonar,”  he  said. 
“You  know  there  are  going  to  be  healthy 
fish.  And  that’s  very  exciting  to  me.” 
Tournament  sponsor  BASS  of  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.,  has  staged  four  classics 
in  North  Carolina:  Currituck  Sound 
(1975)  and  High  Rock  Lake  near 
Salisbury  (1994, 1995  and  1998). 
Some  50,000  amateur  and  950  pro- 
fessional anglers  strive  to  qualify 
for  fewer  than  60  slots  by  their  per- 
formances in  hundreds  of  tourna- 
ments nationwide.  The  winner  of 
the  classic  gets  a $200,000  prize. 

At  least  two  North  Carolina  pro 
anglers  will  compete  in  the  classic  — 
Chris  Baumgardner  of  Gastonia  and 
Marty  Stone  of  Linden.  Two  North  Car- 
olinians, David  Fritts  of  Lexington  in 
1993  and  Hank  Parker  of  Denver  in 
1989  and  1979,  have  won  the  classic. 

— Jack  Horan 
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COMMISSION  SPOTLIGHT 


Periauger  Project 
is  Complete 


Boatbuilders  at  Beaufort’s  N.C. 

Maritime  Museum  christened  a 
re-creation  of  a Colonial-era  log  boat 
known  as  a periauger  on  June  19.  The 
counterpart  of  a heavy-duty  pickup 
truck,  the  periauger  was  a 30-foot  work- 
boat  typically  used  by  North  Carolina 
colonists  to  transport  goods  on  rivers 
in  the  18th  and  early  19th  centuries. 

Museum  staff  drew  up  plans  for  the 
historic  boat  from  Colonial  descrip- 
tions and  illustrations,  because  no 
periaugers  are  known  to  have  survived 
from  the  period  or  to  have  been  built 
in  the  past  150  years.  The  boat  has  two 
25-foot  masts  and  rowing  stations  for 
eight  oars.  Volunteers  at  the  museum’s 
Watercraft  Center  worked  on  construc- 
tion with  help  from  graduate  students 
in  East  Carolina  University’s  Maritime 
Studies  Program. 

The  periauger  was  a workboat  made 
from  a cypress  log  that  was  split  along 
the  centerline.  A heavy  plank  inserted 
between  the  two  halves  increased  the 
beam  and  size  of  the  boat.  This  keel- 
like  center  planking  was  known  as  the 
bottom  piece  or  spine.  The  effort  was 
a test  of  the  skills  and  endurance  of 
museum  volunteers,  who  grappled  with 
tools  and  techniques  used  to  build  these 
vessels  200  years  ago. 

In  2006,  the  periauger  will  be  docked 
at  the  1793  Newbold-White  House  in 
Hertford,  a historic  home  operated  by 
the  Perquimans  County  Restoration 
Association.  The  boat  will  help  staff 


A Waterfowl  Impoundment 
for  Your  Wall 


A flock  of  mallards  seeking  refuge  among  the  sorghum  is  the  subject  of  the  2004  Water- 
fowl  Stamp  and  Print.  Created  by  Gerald  W.  Putt,  the  signed  and  numbered  limited- 
edition  print  is  the  third  in  a series  of  five  prints  that  reflects  waterfowl  hunting  traditions  on 
N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  game  lands  and  impoundments.  This  year's  print  features 
the  Flat  River  Waterfowl  Impoundment  on  the  Butner-Falls  of  Neuse  Game  Land,  located 
in  Durham  and  Granville  counties. 

The  N.C.  Waterfowl  Conservation  Stamp  and  Print  program,  established  in  1983  by  the 
Wildlife  Commission,  generates  revenue  for  waterfowl  conservation  in  the  state.  Proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  stamps  and  prints  augment  the  commission's  waterfowl  fund,  which  has 
raised  more  than  $4.2  million  for  the  purchase  and  improvement  of  thousands  of  acres  of 
valuable  waterfowl  habitat. 

The  fund  provided  for  acquisition  of  the  J.  Morgan  Futch  Game  Land,  a 600-acre 
impoundment  located  in  Tyrrell  County,  and  for  a tundra  swan  study  that  trapped,  banded 
and  monitored  wintering  tundra  swans  in  the  state.  The  study  helped  biologists  to  determine 
breeding  range  and 
migration  locations  of 
swans  and  to  improve 
survival-rate  esti- 
mates by  assessing 
the  birds’ use  of 
winter  habitat. 

The  stamp  and 
print  are  available 
July  1.  The  stamp  is 
$10,  and  the  regular- 
edition  print  with 
mint  stamp  set  is 
$145.  For  credit 
card  orders,  call 
1-866-248-6834  or 
visit  www.ncwildlife. 
org  to  order  online. 

Make  check  or  money 
order  payable  to 
NCWRC  and  send 
to  2004  Waterfowl 

Stamp,  1710  Mail  Service  Center,  Raleigh,  NC,  27699-1710.  North  Carolina  residents  must  add 
7 percent  sales  tax  to  their  order  total. 


Gerald  V.  FW- 


Artist  Gerald  Putt's  painting  of  mallards  on  the  Butner-Falls  of  Neuse 
Game  Land  graces  the  2004  state  waterfowl  stamp.  It  goes  on  sale  July  1. 


demonstrate  aspects  of  life  on  North 
Carolina’s  waterways  in  the  Colonial 
era.  The  Periauger  Project  is  a part- 
nership of  the  restoration  association, 
the  Maritime  Museum  and  ECU’s 
Maritime  Studies  Program. 

The  periauger  will  make  a three- 
week  journey  this  summer  from 


Beaufort  to  Hertford,  stopping  in 
Oriental,  New  Bern,  Washington,  Bath, 
Belhaven  and  Manteo  before  arriving 
in  Hertford  on  Sept.  11  for  the  Indian 
Summer  Festival.  It  will  be  docked 
at  historic  Hertford  Harbor  until  its 
permanent  mooring  at  the  Newbold- 
White  House  is  complete. 
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Pintail  Movements  Tracked 
by  Satellite 


Broad-scale  movements  and  nesting  locations  of  hen  pintail  ducks  are  being  tracked  by 
state  and  federal  researchers  attempting  to  understand  the  decline  in  pintail  numbers. 
Last  winter,  biologists  with  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  and  the  U.  S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  marked  13  female  pintails  in  North  Carolina  with  high-tech  trans- 
mitters that  can  be  picked  up  by  a polar-orbiting  NOAA  satellite.  Other  states  that  have 

marked  pintails  include 


New  Jersey,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  South  Carolina 
and  Florida. 

Pintails  are  highly 
prized  by  hunters,  but  a 
long-term  pintail  pop- 
ulation decline  at  their 
breeding  grounds  has 
meant  a more  restricted 
hunting  season  compared 
to  most  other  duck  spe- 
cies. The  bulk  of  the  con- 
tinental pintail  popula- 
tion nests  in  prairie 

Canada  and  Alaska,  with  highest  concentrations  occurring  in  Saskatchewan  and 
Alberta.  Long-term  declines  are  most  likely  due  to  changes  in  preferred  nesting 
habitat.  Numbers  of  pintails  wintering  in  North  Carolina  have  also  declined. 

With  this  project,  researchers  hope  to  locate  nesting  sites  of  pintails  that 
winter  in  North  Carolina  and  other  Atlantic  Flyway  states.  “The  extent  to  which 
pintails  that  winter  in  North  Carolina  and  the  Atlantic  Flyway  and  nest  in  the 
high-concentration  areas  of  prairie  Canada  is  poorly  understood,  said  Joe  Fuller, 
the  Wildlife  Commission’s  waterfowl  biologist. 

It’s  generally  believed  that  some  of  North  Carolina’s  pintails  nest  in  eastern 
Canada,  where  habitat  conditions  are  considered  fairly  stable,  but  population  trends 
are  lacking  for  the  widely  dispersed  pintails  in  this  region.  Results  of  the  tracking 
study  will  help  managers  in  North  Carolina  and  the  Atlantic  Flyway  make  better- 
informed  decisions  about  pintail  harvest  and  habitat  management. 

You  can  keep  track  of  the  movements  of  the  marked  pintails  at  www.ncwildlife.org. 
Click  on  “Hunting /Trapping’’  and  then  on  “Satellite  Tracking  of  Northern  Pintails.” 


Answers  to 
Riddles 
in  the  Sand 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  JACKIE  PITTMAN 


ON  PATROL 


Wildlife  Officer  Chris  Smith  responded 
to  a night  deer  hunting  call  and  found 
two  recent  retirees  who  had  decided  to 
take  up  deer  hunting.  To  compensate  for 
their  lack  of  experience,  they  decided  to  hunt 
at  night  when  deer  are  most  active.  Sitting 
on  the  patio  of  a house  in  a residential  neigh- 
borhood, one  man  held  a spotlight  while  the 
other  shot  at  deer.  The  violators  were  reported 
by  neighbors  who  complained  about  gunshots. 

One  of  the  men  said  during  his  trial  that  he 

should  not  be  convicted  because  all  he  did  was  hold  the  light 


Fond  of  whiling  away  summer 
days  reading  on  the  beach?  Try 
out  a new  title,  “How  to  Read  a North 
Carolina  Beach,”  and  enjoy  an  entirely 
different  type  of  beach  reading. 

Written  by  noted  geologist  Orrin  H. 
Pilkey  and  colleagues  Tracy  Monegan 
Rice  and  William  J.  Neal,  the  book  is 
organized  so  you  can  read  the  intro- 
ductory chapters,  then  walk  the  beach 
with  book  in  hand  to  look  for  features 
in  the  sand. 

Topics  in  “How  to  Read  a North 
Carolina  Beach”  range  from  how 
North  Carolina’s  Outer  Banks  were 
formed  to  why  certain  types  of  sand 
“bark”  when  you  walk  on 
them.  Pilkey  and  company 
explain  what  those  dark 
patches  of  sand  are  (heavy 
minerals),  how  waves 
and  wind  work  to  shape 
the  beach  and  the  dunes, 
and  why  barrier  islands 
appear  fragile  but 
are  actually  durable 
and  flexible. 

You’ll  have  the  answers 
to  how  Jockey’s  Ridge  was  formed 
and  why  it  is  known  as  a medano , and 
why  the  Currituck  peninsula  has  been 
sliced  by  so  many  inlets  (26!)  over 
time.  You’ll  learn  to  recognize  sand 
formations  such  as  blisters,  nail  holes 
and  volcanoes,  and  understand  why 
bulldozer-created  dunes  are  a poor 
substitute  for  naturally  formed  dunes. 
Next  time  you  stroll  down  Wrightsville 
Beach,  you’ll  know  why  the  sand  there 
seems  softer  than  at  Corolla.  And 
you’ll  never  again  need  to  ask  what  a 
“berm  crest”  is. 


— Greg  Jenkins 


“How  to  Read  a North  Carolina 
Beach’’  by  Orrin  H.  Pilkey,  Tracy 
Monegan  Rice  and  William  J.  Neal, 
University  of  North  Carolina  Press, 
paperback  2004,  $12.95. 
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Wanted:  Anglers  to  Retrieve  Gaston  Walleye  Tags 


NCWRC 

If  you  catch  this  fish  or  any  other  of  the  500  tagged  walleyes  in  Lake  Gaston,  be  sure  to  remove  the  tag 
and  send  it  to  the  Wildlife  Commission  for  a reward. 


Lake  Gaston  anglers  can  help  fish- 
eries biologists  with  the  N.C.  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission  to  learn  more 
about  walleye  populations  in  the  lake. 
Biologists  are  encouraging  anglers  who 
catch  one  of  the  500  tagged  walleyes  to 
send  the  tag  to  the  Division  of  tnland 
Fisheries.  The  short,  yellow  tags  protrude 
from  the  lower  side  of  the  walleye.  Data 
on  the  tag  will  help  determine  the  general 
size  of  the  Lake  Gaston  walleye  popula- 
tion, when  and  where  walleye  are  caught 
and  the  relative  harvest  rate  of  walleye. 

“We  are  asking  anglers  to  clip  the  tag 
off  close  to  the  fish’s  body  and  send  in 
the  tag  along  with  the  walleye’s  length, 
capture  location  and  angler’s  contact 
information,”  said  Wayne  Jones,  district 
biologist  for  the  Wildlife  Commission. 
“Angler  participation  in  this  tagging 
effort  is  crucial  to  the  program’s  success.” 
When  anglers  send  in  tags,  they  will 
be  asked  to  complete  and  return  short 
questionnaires  about  their  fishing  trips. 


Anglers’  responses  will  help  biologists 
determine  how  many  walleye  were  caught, 
how  many  were  harvested  and  how  long 
anglers  fished.  Anglers  will  learn  about 
the  fish  they  caught,  such  as  the  date  it 
was  tagged,  length  and  weight  at  the 


time  of  tagging,  sex  and  tagging  location. 

“Although  we  have  been  monitoring 
the  walleye  population  for  several  years 
using  spring  electrofishing,  we  still  have 
a lot  to  learn  about  the  walleye  fishery,” 
Jones  said.  “Because  we  are  limited  in 
the  number  of  biologists  we  have  ver- 
sus the  bodies  of  water  we  manage,  the 
information  gathered  from  this  study 
will  help  us  determine  if  Lake  Gaston 
is  a fishery  that  warrants  our  further 
involvement  through  fish  stockings  and 
other  management  techniques.” 

Anglers  who  turn  in  tags  and  follow- 
up questionnaires  will  receive  a reward 
of  $1,  $5,  $10,  $25,  $50  or  $100  based  on 
random,  preassigned  values  associated 
with  each  tag. 

“We’re  hoping  that  anglers  participate 
in  the  study  not  simply  for  money  but 
for  the  benefits  they  can  reap  from  this 
study,”  Jones  said.  “Because  anglers 
have  shown  an  increased  interest 
in  walleye  in  Lake  Gaston  in  recent 
years,  the  commission  is  conducting 
this  research  in  hopes  of  improving  the 
lake’s  walleye  fishery  for  years  to  come.” 
Walleye  are  coolwater  fish  introduced 
in  several  North  Carolina  reservoirs. 
Since  the  late  1970s,  the  commission 
has  supplemented  the  Lake  Gaston 
walleye  fishery  through  fry  or  finger- 
ling  stockings.  To  report  a tagged  wall- 
eye or  for  more  information  on  the  spe- 
cies, call  the  commission’s  Division  of 
Inland  Fisheries  at  (919)  733-3633. 


new  study  shows  that  North  Carolina  children  under  age 
16  who  ride  all-terrain  vehicles  (ATVs)  are  less  than  half 
as  likely  as  children  in  Pennsylvania  to  wear  helmets  while 
riding,  a finding  that  corresponds  with  a higher  fatality  rate 
among  North  Carolina  kids  injured  in  ATV  accidents.  Penn- 
sylvania law  requires  children  under  16  to  wear  a helmet 
when  operating  an  ATV.  North  Carolina  does  not  regulate 
ATVs  other  than  forbidding  their  use  on  public  roads. 

The  study  compared  injuries  in  the  two  states  to  learn  what  positive  dif- 
ferences Pennsylvania's  regulations  have  made  in  boosting  safety.  The 
study  showed  that  more  than  40  percent  of  children  in  both  states 
who  were  injured  using  ATVs  required  intensive  care.  Head  and 
facial  injuries  comprised  the  largest  number  of  injuries,  and  about 
one  in  26  crashes  was  fatal. 

Of  858  Pennsylvania  children  admitted  to  trauma  centers  for 
ATV  injuries  between  January  1997  and  July  2000,  3.6  percent,  or 
31,  died.  In  North  Carolina,  of  222  children  admitted  to  such  centers 
over  the  same  period,  4.5  percent,  or  10,  died. 

"ATVs  are  a significant  cause  of  both  [injuries]  and  mortality  in  chil- 
dren,” said  Dr.  Heather  T.  Keenan  of  UNC-Chapel  Hill,  one  of  the  study's 
authors. "Safety  should  be  a priority.” 

ATV  deaths  have  increased  yearly  from  1997  through  2002,  according  to  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission.  The  commission  reported  that  37  percent  of  all  injuries  and 
33  percent  of  all  fatalities  due  to  ATVs  since  1985  have  occurred  in  children  under  age  16. 

The  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics  recommends  that  children  under  16  should  not  use 
ATVs.  Those  16  and  over  should  wear  protective  gear  for  the  head  and  eyes,  should  not  drive 
ATVs  at  night,  and  should  not  drive  with  a passenger. 
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CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


Wednesday-Saturday,  June  30-July  3 / 

Wednesday-SaturdayJuly  7-10 

Enjoy  acclaimed  songs  and  stories 
about  the  North  Carolina  coast  when 
the  musical  “King  Mackerel  and  the 
Blues  are  Running”  returns  to  the 
beach.  Catch  the  show  at  Carteret 
Community  College  in  Morehead 
City.  Proceeds  benefit  the  Core  Sound 
Waterfowl  Museum  and  the  N.C. 
Coastal  Federation.  For  tickets,  visit 
www.nccoast.org  or  call  (252)  728- 
1500  for  details. 

Saturday,  July  3 

Take  the  Behind  the  Scenes  Tour  at 
Carolina  Raptor  Center’s  bird  hospital 
in  Huntersville  for  a close  look  at  bird 
rehab,  from  patients’  initial  exam  to 
wing  strengthening  therapy  in  outdoor 
flight  cages.  Call  (704)  875-6521  or 
visit  www.carolinaraptorcenter.org  for 
registration. 

Saturday- Mon  day,  July  3-5 

Paddle  on  the  river,  listen  to  music  of  all 
kinds  and  check  out  kids’  activities  at 
the  25th  annual  Festival  for  the  Eno  in 
Durham.  See  www.enoriver.org/festival 
for  information. 


Rights  of  Way  Become 
Wildlife  Havens 


Several  electric  utilities  in  North  Carolina 
are  grooming  their  thousands  of  miles  of 
rights  of  way  with  conservation  and  vegetation 
management  practices  that  enhance  wildlife 
habitat.  If  managed  with  care  and  know-how, 
these  ribbons  of  land  traversing  the  state  have 
the  potential  to  become  thriving  habitats  for 
a variety  of  wildlife. 

An  ideal  right  of  way  for  wildlife  features 
early  succession  plants  such  as  vines,  shrubs 
and  grasses.  This  type  of  vegetation  provides 
game  species,  songbirds  and  butterflies  with  food  sources,  travel  corridors,  nest- 
ing sites  and  cover  from  predators. 

To  help  them  manage  rights  of  way  in  a wildlife-friendly  manner,  several  util- 
ities in  the  state  have  joined  Project  Habitat,  a program  sponsored  by  multinational 
corporation  BASF.  The  program  partners  with  wildlife  organizations  such  as  the 
National  Wild  Turkey  Federation. 

Project  Habitat  encourages  the  use  of  low-volume  selective  herbicides  and 


integrated  vegetation  management  along  with  long-term  strategies  that  eliminate 


undesirable  plant  species.  The  goal  is  to  nurture  habitat  that  is  a food  source  or 
ground  cover.  Traditional  approaches  to  controlling  vegetation  under  power  lines, 
such  as  mowing  and  cutting,  lead  to  the  recurrence  of  unwanted  brush  species. 

The  frequent  use  of  high-volume  herbicide  applications  results  in  a grassy  mono- 
culture. Neither  benefits  wildlife. 

Integrated  management  helps  improve  right  of  way  habitat  for  wildlife  by  target- 
ing herbicide  treatments  at  undesirable  species.  Once  vegetation  is  controlled  in 
this  way,  electric  utilities  find  they  have  less  need  for  mowing  because  the  herbicide 
reduces  resprouting.  Electric  utilities  participating  in  Project  Habitat  report  a marked 


Saturday,  July  10 

Stargazing,  owl  prowls  and  night  hikes 
highlight  the  Family  Nature  Program  at 
Chimney  Rock  Park.  For  details,  check 
out  www.chimneyrockpark.com  or  call 
1-800-277-9611. 

Opening  July  17 


difference  in  the  function  of  their  rights  of  way. 

“Plant  diversity  is  100  percent  better  now  that  we  have  significantly  reduced 
mowing,”  says  Jimmy  Brown,  director  of  rights  of  way  for  EnergyUnited,  a member- 
ship cooperative  located  in  Statesville.  “We  ve  learned  that  if  we  mow  once  and 
then  come  back  a few  years  later  with  a herbicide  application,  we  are  able  to  control 
the  unwanted  woody  species.  What  comes  up  in  its  place  are  forbs  and  legumes 
that  provide  ground  cover  and  food  for  wildlife.” 


Gaze  in  awe  at  “Treasures  Unearthed”  at 
the  N.C.  Museum  of  Natural  Sciences  in 
Raleigh.  The  exhibit  is  the  largest,  most 
comprehensive  collection  of  North  Car- 
olina gems  and  minerals  ever  displayed. 
Visit  www.naturalsciences.org  or  call 
(919)  733-7450  for  information. 

Readers  should  check  with  the  contact  listed  before 
traveling  to  an  event.  Items  for  listing  should  be  con- 
servation-orient ed  and  should  be  submitted  at  least 
four  months  in  advance  to  greg.jenkins@ncwildlife.org, 
or  call  (919)  733-7123,  Ext.  264. 


Wildlife  Endowment  Fund  Report 

Fund  Balance  $57,704,967.28 

Established  on  May  29, 1981,  this  fund  is  derived  from  the  sale  of  lifetime  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  licenses  and  lifetime  subscriptions  to  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina 
magazine,  as  well  as  from  tax-deductible  contributions.  Although  the  interest  may 
be  used  to  supplement  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  programs,  the  principal 
remains  invested  to  generate  additional  interest  for  the  future.  See  www.ncwildlife 
org  or  call  (919)  662-4370  for  information. 
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NATURE  S WAYS 


Why  Don  t Lizards  Bleed  to  Death 
When  They  Lose  Their  Tails? 


written  by  Clyde  Sorenson 
illustrated  by  David  Williams 


A CLASS  LIZARD  U N D E R ATTAC K can  shed  its  tail  if  “flight  or 
fight”  isn't  a good  option.  The  lizard  may  release  its  tail  by  twisting  its 
body  violently  and  contracting  certain  muscles.  Losing  its  tail  may  save 
a lizard's  life,  but  this  strategy  is  costly.  Energy  in  the  form  of  stored 
fat  and  protein  is  lost  to  the  predator. 


The  tail  separates  at  cleav- 
age planes  along  the  verte- 
bral column.  Tail  muscles 
clamp  down  on  blood  vessels, 
squelching  blood  loss. 


muscle 

bundles 


fracture  planes 


The  broken  tail  begins  to 

grow  almost  immediately.  Bony 

vertebrae  lost  in  the  escape  are  replaced  by 

a rod  of  cartilage.  If  much  of  the  tail  is  lost,  it  may 

shatter  into  pieces,  which  will  thrash  about.  The 

commotion  allows  the  much-shortened 

creature  to  escape  unnoticed. 


Almost  two-thirds  of  a 
glass  lizard’s  length  is  its 
tail,  which  stores  energy 
and  aids  locomotion.  In 
snakes,  the  tail  usually 
makes  up  less  than  a third 
of  total  body  length.  Few 
snakes  can  shed  and 
regenerate  their  tails. 


■J/j  tail 
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Old  Shotguns  Back  in  Action 

written  by  Jim  Dean 


OUR  NATURAL  HER 


...you 
absolutely  must 
have  any  older 
gun  checked 
for  safety...” 


A bird  hunter  is  never  more  than  a daydream  away 
from  the  next  shooting  season,  regardless  of  the 
time  of  year.  Thus,  when  my  old  friend  Vic  Venters 
invited  me  to  join  him  at  the  Southern  Side-by-Side 
Championship  and  Exhibition,  held  the  last  week- 
end of  April  for  the  past  five  years 
at  Bill  Kempffer’s  Deep  River  Sport- 
ing Clays  and  Shooting  School  near 
Sanford,  I was  ready  for  the  heady 
scent  of  burned  powder. 

Longtime  readers  may  recall  that 
Vic  was  associate  editor  of  this  mag- 
azine before  he  left  in  1996  to  help 
edit  Shooting  Sportsmen.  While  there, 
Vic  has  indulged  his  lifelong  fascina- 
tion with  shotguns  and  he  has  become 
an  acknowledged  authority,  visiting 
famous  gunmakers  throughout  the 
world  and  writing  extensively  about 
their  products.  Although  he  has 
recently  returned  to  North  Carolina, 
he  still  serves  as  senior  editor  of 
Shooting  Sportsman. 

“When  you  come,  bring  that 
old  Damascus-barreled  Parker 
your  father  left  you,”  he  suggested. 
“You  might  be  surprised  at  what 
experts  tell  you  about  it.” 

That  Parker  has  been  in  safe  storage  for  years. 

Dad  never  shot  it,  having  been  warned  that  old 
doubles — and  especially  those  with  Damascus 
barrels — were  unsafe  to  shoot.  Dad  had  even  tied 
a warning  tag  to  the  trigger  guard  lest  some  unsus- 
pecting future  owner  be  tempted.  Of  course,  many 
older  shotguns  — those  with  fluid  steel  barrels  of 
sufficient  proof — have  been  gen-erally  considered 
safe  to  use  for  upland  species  such  as  quail  or  doves 
with  the  proper  length  of  shells,  modest  pressure 
levels  and  lead  shot.  However,  the  requirement 
to  use  nontoxic  shot  for  waterfowl  has  forced  the 
retirement  of  other  older  guns  that  can’t  safely 
handle  modern  hard  shot  such  as  steel,  tungsten- 
iron  or  Hevi-Shot.  Sadly,  many  of  these  handsome 
old  shotguns  have  become  “closet  queens,”  stored 


relics  from  the  golden  age  ol  shotgunning. 

The  good  news  for  Ians  of  older  shotguns  is  that 
the  past  decade  has  seen  important  advances  in 
shotshell  technology.  Domestic  manufacturers  have 
recently  developed  low-pressure  shells  with  light 
powder  charges  that  lit  older  shotguns  with  shorter 


chambers,  and  foreign  manufacturers  have  begun 
exporting  similar  shotshells  previously  unavailable 
here.  Bismuth  and  Impact  Tungsten/Matrix  shells 
(the  latter  with  buffered  shot)  can  be  safely  shot  in 
many  older  guns,  and  because  the  shot  is  nontoxic, 
it’s  legal  for  waterfowl.  These  innovations  have  played 
a role  in  a revival  of  interest  in  old  shotguns. 

“I  suspect  that  part  of  this  nostalgic  return  to  old 
traditions  is  also  an  attempt  to  recapture  that  keenly 
remembered  closeness  between  a father  and  son  (or 
mother  and  daughter)  that  baby  boomers  associate 
with  classic  shotguns  and  hunting  when  they  were 
young,”  Kempffer  said.  “Five  years  ago,  Ken  Duglan 
of  Atkin  Grant  & Lang,  shooting  instructor  Chris 
Batha  and  I decided  to  co-sponsor  this  event  to  cele- 
brate classic  doubles  in  a relaxed  Southern  atmosphere. 
We’ve  grown  from  13  exhibitors  in  our  first  year  to  32 
this  year  with  gun  makers  and  enthusiasts  coming 
from  all  over  this  country,  as  well  as  from  England, 
Italy,  Belgium  and  Spain.  In  addition  to  trading  and 
selling  guns,  we  swap  knowledge  and  enjoy  two  days 
of  friendly  shooting  competition  on  a variety  of  courses. 

Many  classic  European  guns  were  in  evidence  — 
Boss,  Purdey,  Holland  & Holland  — but  also  many 
fine  American-made  Parkers,  Foxes,  L.C.  Smiths, 
lthacas  and  others.  You  could  choose  from  both  new 
and  used  guns  — some  as  pricey  as  a high-end  auto- 
mobile and  others  quite  reasonable  considering  their 
quality  and  heritage.  Despite  my  limited  skills,  1 
powdered  a dozen  clay  pigeons  with  a gorgeous  new 
Italian-made  Abbiatico  & Salvinelli  20-gauge  priced 
at  $19,000  (alas,  my  checkbook  was  not  handy). 

Though  the  technology  now  exists  to  return  some 
older  shotguns  to  service,  you  absolutely  must  have 
any  older  shotgun  thoroughly  checked  for  safety  and 
matched  to  the  proper  shotshells  by  a competent  gun- 
smith before  you  use  it.  (Bill  Kempffer,  (919)774-7080, 
can  provide  suggestions.) 

It’s  still  unwise  to  shoot  most  guns  with  Damascus- 
steel  barrels,  but  there  may  now  be  exceptions.  Using 
special  tools,  Chris  Batha  checked  Dad’s  Parker  for 
barrel-wall  thickness,  bore  dimension,  choke,  chamber 
length  and  pitting.  “This  is  a quality  shotgun  made 
to  high  standards,  and  it  would  safely  handle  a special 
low-pressure,  2 '/2-inch  shell  with  lead  shot  and  a light 
charge,  say  % ounce,”  he  said.  “Such  shells  can  be 
special-ordered,  and  they’re  also  available  at  the  shop 
here.  Go  shoot  yourself  a quail  or  clay  pigeon.” 

1 might  just  do  that  this  fall.  If  I survive,  I’ll  add  an 
amendment  to  Dad’s  warning  tag. 
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Goshen  Swamp  was  always  a mystery  to  me 
the  heat  and  humidity  made  it  almost  impo 
breath  of  air  there,  and  surely  all  kltlds  oj  pi 
those  deep  shadows.  v * 


summer] 


Carson  Boonei  ftiotographer 


Reginal  Stevens  and  Morris  Aycock,  Goshen  Swamp,  Duplin  County 


OUTDOOR  MOMENT 


IN  THE  AUGUST  ISSUE 


JODY  DUGGINS 


■4  NATIVES  ONLY 

Invasives,  exotics  and  non- 
natives are  unwelcome  guests 
in  North  Carolina's  fields, 
forests  and  waterways  such 
as  Lake  Chatuge. 

MINDING  THE  RIVER 

Flowing  through  the  heart  of 
the  state,  the  mighty  Haw  has 
a scrappy  volunteer  home 
guard  all  its  own  that  keeps 
watch  on  river  use  and  abuse. 

FLOUNDER  ROUNDUP 

Some  of  the  state’s  top  salt- 
water fishing  guides  reveal 
secrets  to  success  in  finding, 
catching  and  landing  fine 
flatfish  from  coastal  Carolina. 


find  us  on  the  web  at  ncwildlife.org 


Lithography  by  PBM  Graphics  Inc. 
Research  Triangle  Park,  North  Carolina 
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Dew-drenched  spider  silk  turns  barbed  wire  into 
small-scale  habitat  in  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains 
National  Park. 

PHOTOGRAPH  BY  KEVIN  ADAMS. 
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Cover:  Taking  advantage  of  early  summer’s  high  water,  writer  John  Manuel 
runs  the  Haw  River’s  Moosejaw  Falls,  photograph  by  jody  duggins. 
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and  other  interrelated  natural  resources  and  also  to  the  environment  we  share  with  them. 


High  Point  nature  photographer  Kevin  Adams  is  accustomed  to  leaving  the  trail 
to  get  a better  photograph.  To  shoot  “Morning  Jewels,  Adams  scrambled  across 
overgrown  meadows  to  peer  through  his  lens  at  common  insects  in  the  early  morning 
hours.  Sometimes  it  takes  the  extra  effort  to  get  the  bigger  picture.  Adams  said  that  for 
his  book,  “Wildflowers  of  the  Southern  Appalachians,”  he  and  colleague  Marty  Casstevens 
tracked  down  and  photographed  250  different  wildflower  species  in  one  season. 

Adams  works  hard  at  capturing  the  intricacies  of  nature  because  he  believes  that 
education  is  the  best  environmental  policy.  The  volun- 
teers who  put  in  hundreds  of  hours  a year  for  the  Haw 
River  would  agree  (“Guardians  of  the  Haw,”  written  by 
Haw  River  volunteer  John  Manuel).  Next  month  they  11 
welcome  hundreds  of  schoolchildren  to  a series  of 
camps  along  the  river,  using  art,  music,  science  and 
giant  puppets  along  with  wildlife  to  teach  about  river 
ecology  and  water  as  a resource.  Volunteers  train  as 
river  monitors  and  gather  information  on  the  flora, 
fauna  and  environmental  conditions  of  the  Haw. 

Many  of  our  state’s  rivers  have  similar  advocates. 

For  “The  Problem  with  Invasives,”  staff  writer  Greg 
Jenkins  interviewed  wildlife  biologists  across  the  state 
to  get  a grasp  of  the  size  of  an  issue  that  is  increasingly 
cited  as  the  second  biggest  threat  to  the  environment 
(habitat  destruction  being  number  one).  He  asked  them  which  non-native  species  they 
thought  were  of  gravest  concern  to  the  management  of  the  state  s wildlife  and  game 
lands  and  what  could  be  done  to  control  these  species.  Then  staff  photographer  Jody 


Duggins  visited  game  lands  to  capture  images  of  the  environmental  impact  of  these 
species.  He  began  to  realize  that  many  of  the  plants  he  passes  daily  on  the  way  to  work 
are  among  the  most  invasive  of  the  non-natives.  The  plant  l.D.  photographs  on  pages 
14  and  16  could  help  you  get  a bigger  picture  of  the  invasive  species  problem  in  your 
neck  of  the  woods. 


— - 


Margaret  Martin 
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LETTERS  FROM  READERS 


Prairie  Companions 

All  of  us  at  Mecklenburg  County  Parks  and 
Recreation  thoroughly  enjoyed  "Restoring  our 
Lost  Piedmont  Prairies” (June  2004).  Mecklen- 
burg County  owns  and  manages  seven  Pied- 
mont prairie  restoration  sites  and  manages 
S one  privately  owned  site.  Four  of  these  sites 
harbor  rare  and  endangered  plants.  We  have 
been  active  in  native  plant  protection,  pro- 
motion and  propagation,  hoping  to  increase 
li  floral  diversity  and  promote  local  genotypes. 

[This  spring  at  the  Suther  Prairie,  we  doc- 
umented nests  for  several  species  new  to  the 
restoration  site.  These  include  grasshopper 
I sparrows,  Eastern  meadowlarks,  Eastern  king- 
I birds,  prairie  warblers  and  yellow-breasted 

!«  chats.  The  breeding  calls  of  Northern  bob- 
whites  were  heard  regularly  this  spring. 

Since  our  efforts  began  10  years  ago  with 
the  protection  of  a single  species,  Schweinitz’s 
sunflower,  the  project  has  become  a conserva- 
i tion  effort  for  an  entire  ecosystem. 

Jeff  Esely  and  S udie  Daves 
Mecklenburg  County  Parks  and  Recreation 
Charlotte 

I Switch  Predators 

Why  bring  back  wolves  and  cougars 
; (“Critical  Carnivores,”  June  2004)  if  the  objec- 

Itive  is  to  control  deer  and  other  animal  pop- 
ulations? Not  only  will  this  be  an  expensive 
• process,  but  should  the  program  fail,  how  will 
f these  cougars  and  wolves  be  controlled?  I sug- 


gest that  the  Wildlife 
Commission  allow  hunt- 
ers to  control  the  over- 
population of  deer  and 
other  animals  simply  by 
extending  hunting  sea- 
sons. Once  the  animals 
have  reached  desired  pop- 
ulation levels,  hunting 
seasons  could  be  adjusted. 

Mack  Baker 
Morehead  City 

Bright  Horizon  ... 

I want  to  express  my  appreciation  for  Jack 
Horan's  excellent  articles  on  the  Horizon  2100 
report  ("Horizon  2ioo”and"The  Albemarle 
Model,”  June  2004).  The  vision  developed 
by  some  of  North  Carolina’s  most  eminent 
ecologists  is  not  only  farsighted,  but  timely 
and  essential  as  well. 

Some  local  governments  in  North  Carolina 
were  moving  toward  implementation  of  the 
Horizon  2100  vision  even  before  it  was  artic- 
ulated. The  Wake  County  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners and  the  12  municipalities  within  the 
county  have  prepared  a consolidated  open 
space  plan  that  sets  as  a minimum  goal  the 
establishment  of  30  percent  of  the  county’s 
landscape  as  open  space.  It  is  my  hope  that 
other  North  Carolina  counties  and  our  state 
government  will  emulate  and  even  surpass 
Wake  County’s  actions. 

R.  Wilson  Laney,  Ph.D. 

* Wake  Co.  Open  Space  and  Parks  Advisory  Comm. 

N.C.  Nongame  Wildlife  Advisory  Committee 

Raleigh 

...  Or  Blurry  Vision? 

I have  followed  with  much  interest  the 
reviews  of  the  three  conservation  visions 
you  have  chosen  to  explore  (February,  April, 
June  2004  issues).  Other  conservation  visions 
for  North  Carolina  very  similar  to  Environmental 
Defense’s  Horizon  2100  are  all  based  on  the 
core  areas  + buffers  + corridors  strategy. 
This  strategy  first  surfaced  in  1992  with  "The 


Wildlands  Project” (www.wildlandsproject 
revealed.org).  Their  “core  areas”  included  just 
about  everything  in  North  Carolina  west  of 
Asheville,  including  my  home,  and  well  into 
Georgia,  Tennessee  and  South  Carolina. 

According  to  Horizon  2100,  we  should 
accelerate  government  ownership  and  control 
of  private  lands,  heavily  regulate  what’s  left, 
move  people  into  cities  and  release  large  pred- 
ators to  make  sure  people  won’t  return  to  the 
developing  wilderness.  It  reads  like  forced 
socialism  in  the  name  of  saving  nature. 

Perhaps  we  should  explore  environmental 
improvement  by  working  within  the  free- 
enterprise  system  — it’s  worked  pretty  well  for 
more  than  200  years.  We’ve  seen  tremendous 
strides  in  environmental  improvement  without 
resorting  to  herding  people  into  cities  and  elim- 
inating human  influence  on  the  landscape. 

Steve  Henson 
Clyde 

All  Else  Aside 

Excellent  stuff.  You  are  doing  a great  job. 

I do  a lot  of  reading  but  it  all  gets  put  aside 
when  your  magazine  comes  in.  Keep  it  up! 

Steve  Semanchuk 
Weaverville 

Squirrelly  Feeders 

I’m  a resident  of  Mitchell  County  at  a 
medium-high  elevation  (3,200  feet).  I wonder 
if  the  flying  squirrels  that  visit  my  bird  feed- 
ers every  summer  night  might  be  the  tenth 
population  of  the  Northern  flying  squirrel? 

Kit  Trubey 
Little  Switzerland 

Wildlife  Commission  faunal  diversity  biol- 
ogist Chris  McGrath:  Currently,  Northern  fly- 
ing squirrels  are  not  known  in  North  Carolina 
below  4,500  feet.  It  is  unlikely  that  habitat 
/or  this  species  occurs  below  4,000  feet.  How- 
ever, Southern  flying  squirrels  often  visit  bird 
feeders  throughout  North  Carolina,  so  I sus- 
pect that  you  are  seeing  Southern  flying 
squirrels  at  your  location. 


Letters  should  be  sent  via  e-mail  to  letters@ncwildlife.org  or  through  regular  mail  to  Letters,  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  magazine,  1712  Mail  Service  Center,  Raleigh,  NC  27699-1712. 
Please  include  your  name,  address  and  daytime  phone  number.  Letters  chosen  for  publication  may  be  edited  for  clarity  and  length. 
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our  times  a year,  more  than  100 
“river  watchers”  don  rubber  boots, 
grab  catch  nets  and  wade  into  the 
Haw  River  and  its  tributaries.  They  turn 
over  rocks,  rubbing  the  undersides  to  prod 
any  clinging  critters  into  the  waiting  nets. 
Back  on  shore,  they  record  the  number  and 
type  of  organisms  they  netted,  as  well  as  the 
water  temperature  and  pH.  The  information 
is  sent  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Haw  River 


“We  had  landowners  angry  about  having 
lost  land  for  the  reservoir.  We  had  local 
government  officials  concerned  about 
tax  revenue.  We  even  had  a preacher  who 
said  he  wanted  the  Haw  cleaned  up  so  he 
could  conduct  baptisms.” 

All  agreed  that  the  Haw  was  a treasure 
that  needed  to  be  protected.  Following  the 
meeting,  the  group  hied  for  nonprofit  status, 
and  the  Haw  River  Assembly  was  born. 


Bynum.  Most  of  the  mills  have  shut  down, 
and  the  Assembly  would  like  to  see  at  least 
one  of  these,  the  dam  at  Swepsonville, 
removed.  “Removing  the  dam  at  Swepson- 
ville would  accomplish  three  things,”  says 
Featherstone.  “It  would  lessen  occasional 
flooding  that  occurs  in  the  surrounding 
property.  It  would  increase  oxygenation 
in  this  stretch  of  river,  and  it  would  allow 
fish  to  migrate  upstream.” 


GUARDIANS 


written  by  John  Manuel 


Haw  River  Assembly  volunteers  are  the  watershed’s 
eyes  and  ears — and  its  fiercest  advocates. 


Assembly,  where  a staff  member  reviews 
the  forms  and  enters  the  information 
into  a database.  If  the  river  watchers  note 
any  serious  problems  — an  inexplicable 
decline  in  water  quality,  a sewer  leak  or  a 
violation  of  sediment-control  ordinances  — 
the  Assembly  will  notify  the  state  and 
urge  remedial  action. 

“We 're  like  a living  organism,  grow- 
ing nerves  back  into  the  body  of  the  Haw, 
says  member  Chris  Carter  of  Saxapahaw. 

Founded  in  1982,  the  Haw  River  Assem- 
bly is  one  of  the  oldest  organizations  in 
the  state  dedicated  to  the  preservation  of 
a river  system.  It  was  formed  by  canoeists 
Chuck  Brady  and  Tynn  Featherstone  when 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  dammed  the 
river  to  form  Jordan  Take.  They  were  out- 
raged to  see  the  lower  Haw,  which  featured 
some  of  the  finest  white  water  in  the  Pied- 
mont, inundated  by  the  reservoir. 

“We  decided  that  if  we  were  going  to  have 
a $136  million  bathtub,  we  might  as  well 
have  clean  water  in  it,”  Featherstone  says. 

Featherstone  and  Brady  contacted 
10  to  15  people  they  thought  might  be 
interested  in  working  to  preserve  and  pro- 
tect the  Haw.  They  called  a meeting,  and 
close  to  200  people  showed  up. 

“We  had  an  incredible  diversity  of  view- 
points represented,”  Featherstone  recalls. 


ROLLING  DOWN  THE  RIVER 
At  110  miles,  the  Haw  is  one  of  the  longest 
rivers  in  North  Carolina.  The  watershed 
drains  1,526  square  miles  and  includes 
more  than  100  named  tributaries.  In  its 
upper  reaches  along  the  border  of  Guilford 
and  Rockingham  counties,  the  Haw  is  a 
slow-moving  stream  — clear  and  dark, 
with  a marshy  floodplain  ideally  suited  to 
beavers,  herons  and  red-winged  blackbirds. 

Public  access  is  difficult  here,  but  the 
state  has  recently  targeted  the  watershed 
above  and  below  the  junction  with  Mears 
Fork  for  the  future  Haw  River  State  Park. 
Acquisition  of  land  has  begun,  and  the 
park  will  open  to  the  public  once  a core 
of  property  has  been  purchased. 

East  of  U.S.  29,  the  Haw  begins  to  take 
on  the  look  of  a real  river.  The  swamps 
disappear  as  the  river  tunnels  through  a 
canopy  of  hardwoods  between  low,  wooded 
bluffs.  White-tailed  deer  and  wild  turkeys 
roam  the  banks,  and  songbirds  call  from 
the  treetops.  This  is  ideal  canoeing  water, 
save  for  the  occasional  blowdown  that 
blocks  the  narrow  channel. 

At  Altamahaw,  the  river  backs  up 
behind  a dam  built  a century  ago  to 
power  a nearby  textile  mill.  This  is  the 
first  of  a series  of  milldams  at  Glencoe, 
Haw  River,  Swepsonville,  Saxapahaw  and 


U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Agency  officials 
agree  that  removal  of  the  dams  would  offer 
some  benefits  for  fish,  but  because  there  are 
no  anadromous  fish  such  as  striped  bass  or 
hickory  shad  in  the  Haw,  this  is  not  a high 
priority  for  the  agency. 

Below  Altamahaw,  the  river  swings  to 
the  east  of  Greensboro  and  past  Burling- 
ton. Effluent  from  these  cities’  wastewater 
treatment  plants  polluted  the  Haw  for 
many  years.  Plant  upgrades  have  reduced 
the  threat.  Now,  runoff  from  agriculture, 
roads  and  land  cleared  for  development 
is  the  major  problem. 

As  it  passes  into  Chatham  County,  the 
Haw  returns  to  a pastoral  setting.  Sycamores 
and  river  birches  arch  across  a widening 
channel.  The  river  picks  up  speed,  cours- 
ing through  rock  gardens  and  ledges  on  its 
way  to  the  dam  at  Bynum.  Double-crested 
cormorants,  newcomers  to  the  river  since 
the  creation  of  Jordan  Lake,  use  these  rocks 


The  Haw  River  Assembly  works  to  protect 
the  health  of  the  river  so  outdoor  recre- 
ation such  as  whitewater  canoeing  and 
viewing  bald  eagles  may  continue.  The 
numbers  of  arthropods  living  in  the  river 
give  an  indication  of  water  quality  to  David 
Jenkins  and  other  River  Watch  volunteers. 
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as  platforms  to  dive  for  bass  and  bream. 
Bald  eagles  and  ospreys  circle  overhead. 

Below  Bynum,  the  Haw  braids  among 
myriad  wooded  islands  before  it  comes 
together  and  fragments  again.  The  wooded 
floodplain  shelters  white-tailed  deer  and  wild 
turkeys,  whose  flights  from  cover  have  enliv- 
ened many  a canoe  trip.  Rapids  with  names 
such  as  Harold’s  Tombstone  and  Moosejaw 
Falls  tumble  over  veins  of  Carolina  slate, 
and  the  shouts  of  kayakers  and  canoeists 
mingle  with  the  rush  of  falling  water. 


KEN  CROSSEN 


Two  fourth-graders  examine  a deer 
skull  at  the  Haw  River  Learning  Celebra- 
tion. Each  September  volunteers  help 
hundreds  of  schoolchildren  learn  about 
life  along  the  river. 


Two  miles  below  U.S.  64,  the  hissing  of 
rapids  gives  way  to  the  growl  of  motorboats 
as  the  Haw  merges  into  the  upper  reaches 
of  Jordan  Lake.  The  14,000-acre  lake  is 
popular  among  fishermen  and  water  skiers 
as  well  as  bird-watchers  who  come  to  see 
bald  eagles,  ospreys,  cormorants,  ducks 
and  herons.  Jordan  also  serves  as  a source 
of  drinking  water  for  the  towns  of  Apex, 
Cary  and  Morrisville. 

It’s  a lot  of  territory  to  watch  over,  but 
the  defenders  of  the  Haw  are  nothing  if  not 
resourceful.  Since  the  day  the  Haw  River 
Assembly  organized  in  1982,  its  members 
have  never  stopped  finding  ways  to  advocate 
for  their  beloved  river. 

HAW  FESTIVITIES 

The  Assembly’s  early  activities  centered 
around  protest.  In  1983,  members  organized 
a flotilla  to  demonstrate  for  cleaner  water  at 
Gov.  Jim  Hunt’s  dedication  of  Jordan  Lake. 


Four  years  later,  they  successfully  opposed 
a landfill  that  Alamance  County  was  build- 
ing on  a tributary  of  the  Haw  at  Swepson- 
ville.  The  Assembly  argued  that  the  frac- 
tured rock  substrate  in  this  area  would  lead 
to  contamination  of  local  wells.  The  state 
subsequently  directed  the  county  to  build 
the  landfill  elsewhere. 

In  1990,  Chapel  Hill  native  Louise  Kessel 
proposed  a festival  that  would  celebrate 
the  Haw — a balance  to  the  “naysaying” 
that  the  Assembly  was  becoming  known 
for.  Kessel  was  inspired  by 
the  Hudson  River  sloop 
Clearwater  and  its  volunteer 
crew  (including  founder  and 
musician  Pete  Seeger),  which 
traveled  up  and  down  the 
Hudson  each  year  promot- 
ing the  river  and  advocating 
for  its  restoration.  The  Haw 
River  didn't  lend  itself  to  easy 
transport  by  boat,  so  Kessel 
and  Chris  Carter  came  up 
with  the  idea  of  a festival  that 
would  move  among  several 
locations  along  the  river. 
Believing  that  children  held 
the  future  of  the  Haw,  the 
organizers  decided  to  target  fourth-graders 
as  the  primary  audience. 

Organizing  the  festival  was,  and  is,  a 
monumental  affair.  Hundreds  of  volunteers 
had  to  be  recruited  and  trained.  Mobile 
kitchens,  toilets,  tents  and  displays  had  to 
be  manufactured,  transported  and  assem- 
bled. Promotional  and  educational  mat- 
erials had  to  be  designed  and  reproduced. 
The  first  festival  nearly  ended  in  disaster. 

“We  thought  we  had  permission  to  hold 
the  festival  in  this  farmer’s  field,”  Carter 
says.  “We  started  putting  up  all  our  stuff, 
and  here  comes  the  farmer  asking  what 
the  heck  we’re  doing  in  his  meadow.  Turns 
out,  no  one  had  actually  talked  to  him.  We 
had  to  scramble  to  sign  legal  documents 
and  fence  off  his  cows.” 

Today,  the  Flaw  River  Learning  Celebra- 
tion is  a fixture  on  the  calendars  of  20  ele- 
mentary schools  in  Guilford,  Alamance 
and  Chatham  counties.  Over  three  weeks 
in  September,  approximately  1,500  fourth- 
graders  take  a full-day  field  trip  to  one  of 
three  sites  along  the  Haw.  There  they  engage 
in  informal  explorations  along  the  river,  as 
well  as  structured  activities  such  as  identi- 
fying plants  and  animals,  a pottery  class 
that  includes  a history  of  red  clay  in  North 
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JOIN  YOUR  LOCAL 
STREAM  WATCH  EFFORT 

The  Stream  Watch  program  helps  neigh- 
bors of  waterways — the  people  who  live 
along  stream  banks  or  enjoy  our  water 
resources  — to  work  together  for  healthy 
watersheds.  More  than  200  Stream  Watch 
groups  keep  an  eye  on  bodies  of  water 
across  North  Carolina. 

Visit  www.ncwater.org  to  find  a Stream 
Watch  group  near  you. 

Stream  Watch  Coordinator 
1611  Mail  Service  Center 
Raleigh,  NC  27699-1611 

(91.9)  715-5433 

E-mail:  holly.denham@ncmail.net 

Haw  River  Watch  Project 
Cynthia  Crossen,  Project  Coordinator 
Haw  River  Watch 
P.0.  Box  25 

Saxapahaw,  NC  27340 
Phone:  (919)  967-2500 
Email:  riverwatch@hawriver.org 

Haw  River  Assembly 
PO  Box  187 
Bynum,  NC  27228 
Phone:  (919)  542-5790 
Email:  info@hawriver.org 
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Carolina,  and  nature  art  using  rocks  from 
the  river  as  paints.  The  day  culminates  in 
a picnic  lunch  and  interactive  concert  with 
musicians  and  puppeteers. 

Kevin  Webb  worked  as  a volunteer  at 
the  festival  starting  as  a 12 -year-old  and 
continued  until  he  went  to  college.  “I  reg- 
ularly meet  kids  who  attended  the  festival 
as  fourth-graders  [and]  who  talk  about 
what  a great  experience  it  was,  how  it  piqued 
their  curiosity  about  the  natural  world  and 
the  culture  along  the  Haw,”  Webb  says. 

The  three-week  festival  traditionally 
ended  with  a one-day  public  celebration 
in  Bynum.  The  public  festival  now  occurs 
separately  in  the  spring,  and  the  school 
festival  takes  place  in  the  fall. 

The  Assembly  also  conducts  an  annual 
spring  cleanup,  enlisting  volunteers  to  pick 
up  trash  along  the  river.  This  year,  175  vol- 
unteers collected  more  than  300  bags  of 
trash,  50  tires  and  assorted  appliances. 

EYES  AND  EARS 

Other  events  on  the  group’s  yearly  calen- 
dar include  workshops,  hikes,  benefit 
concerts  and  an  annual  membership 
meeting.  But  the  primary  ongoing  activity 
is  the  River  Watch.  River  Watch  or  Stream 
Watch  programs  are  found  across  the  state 
and  nation,  each  taking  a slightly  differ- 
ent form.  The  Haw  River  program  uses 
teams  of  volunteers  to  monitor  the  health 
of  the  Haw  and  its  tributaries  through 
quarterly  sampling  of  macroinverte- 
brate populations  — from  larval  insects 
to  worms,  mollusks  and  crustaceans. 

Macroinvertebrates  are  good  indicators 
of  a stream’s  overall  health  because  of  their 
varying  sensitivities  to  pollution.  Plenti- 
ful stoneflies  and  dragonflies,  for  example, 
would  indicate  good  water  quality,  whereas 
a stream  with  only  aquatic  worms  and 
leeches  would  have  poor  water  quality. 

Each  year,  the  Assembly  holds  train- 
ing sessions  to  recruit  and  train  volun- 
teers in  macroinvertebrate  identification 
and  sampling.  Teams  are  provided  with 
nets,  identification  booklets,  pH  kits  and 
thermometers,  and  they  are  assigned  a 
section  of  creek  or  river  to  monitor.  At 
present,  teams  are  monitoring  approx- 
imately 60  different  sites  in  the  water- 
shed. The  data  they  provide  are  not 
added  to  the  state’s  working  databases, 
but  aquatic  biologists  and  other  staff 
in  the  N.C.  Division  of  Water  Quality 
do  pay  attention. 


The  greater  value  of  the  quarterly  samp- 
ling is  the  establishment  of  an  ongoing  record 
of  water  quality.  The  project  also  gets  volun- 
teers into  the  held  where  they  can  observe 
what’s  going  on.  “People  fight  for  what  they 
love,  and  the  stream  monitoring  gives  people 
a close  connection  with  their  creek,”  says 
Cynthia  Crossen,  Haw  River  Watch  program 
coordinator.  “The  volunteers  become  our  eyes 
and  ears,  keeping  watch  over  a vast  watershed.” 

Over  the  years,  those  eyes  and  ears  have 
discovered  a number  of  previously 
unknown  threats  to  the  Haw. 

In  February  2000,  river 
watcher  Kevin  Meehan  was 
out  with  a UNC-TV  him  crew 
south  of  Reidsville  when  he 
came  across  a construction 
project  that  had  dug  right 
down  to  the  banks  of  the  Haw. 

Meehan  alerted  the  state, 

UNC-TV  hlmed  the  site  and 
it  was  included  in  a him  on 
the  Haw  River. 

in  1997,  Elaine  Chiosso, 
the  Assembly’s  executive 
director,  detected  a large 
sediment  plume  in  the  Haw 
River.  She  notihed  Carter,  who 
chartered  an  airplane  and  tracked  the 
source  to  a newly  tilled  agricultural  held 
on  the  banks  of  Reedy  Creek.  Assembly 
staff  contacted  the  state  and  discovered  that 
because  this  was  an  agricultural  operation, 
sedimentation  control  laws  did  not  apply. 

Last  year,  a stream  watcher  in  Durham 
discovered  a ruptured  sewer  line  that  was 
dumping  raw  sewage  into  a tributary  of 
New  Hope  Creek.  He  notihed  the  city  of 
Durham,  which  promptly  repaired  the  line. 

In  recognition  of  the  Assembly’s  value 
as  guardian  of  the  Haw,  the  N.C.  Division 
of  Water  Quality  awarded  the  group  a 
$6,000  grant  (matched  by  $4,000  from  the 
Assembly)  to  launch  the  Stream  Steward 
Campaign.  This  pilot  project  allows  the 
Assembly  to  seek  the  support  of  landown- 
ers and  local  government  officials  in  reduc- 
ing runoff  pollution  in  Robeson  Creek,  a 
critical  tributary  of  Jordan  Lake. 

Landowner  workshops  and  a Stream 
Steward  Handbook  provide  tips  on  protect- 
ing water  quality  through  natural  stream 
bank  landscaping  and  lawn  care.  With  sub- 
sequent grants  from  the  Division  of  Water 
Quality  and  the  Z.  Smith  Reynolds  Founda- 
tion, the  original  pilot  project  has  expanded 
to  include  the  town  of  Summerheld  in 


Guilford  County.  A similar  campaign 
throughout  the  watershed  is  now  in  the 
works,  to  begin  in  2005. 

As  the  population  grows  in  the  Haw 
River  watershed,  the  Assembly  is  keeping 
a close  eye  on  development  and  is  actively 
opposing  projects  that  may  threaten  water 
quality.  Particularly  worrisome  to  the  group 
are  spray-field  wastewater  irrigation  sys- 
tems, which  use  treated  sewage  to  water 
lawns  and  golf  courses.  Although  cleansed 
of  bacteria  and  toxins,  the  reclaimed  water 


Ospreys  hunt  for  fish  all  along  the  Haw 
corridor.  Beavers  and  red-winged  black- 
birds (left)  are  among  wildlife  species 
you  may  see  on  a float  down  the  river. 


can  be  high  in  nutrients  such  as  nitrogen 
and  phosphorous,  which  critics  say  are  too 
high  in  the  Haw  watershed  already. 

In  the  past  two  years,  the  Assembly  has 
fought  the  development  of  three  subdivi- 
sions proposed  for  the  western  shore  of 
Jordan  Lake.  Despite  testimony  that  these 
projects  would  likely  increase  the  sediment 
and  nutrient  load  in  Jordan  Lake,  the 
projects  were  approved. 

The  Assembly’s  myriad  activities  and 
enthusiastic  volunteer  support  have  made 
it  a model  among  River  Watch  programs 
in  the  state.  Bill  Holman  is  director  of  the 
state’s  Clean  Water  Management  Trust  Fund, 
which  has  extended  four  grants  to  the  group 
for  watershed  protection.  “I  think  the  Haw 
River  Assembly  is  one  of  the  state’s  best 
river  groups,”  Holman  says.  “I  wish  every 
river  had  such  an  effective  advocate.”^ 


John  Manuel  is  a freelance  writer  based 
in  Durham. 
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QUESTIOpI  D HEARD  MAN 
ALTHOUGH  ENGAGED  BYT! 


PHOT< 


WHAT 


DERWEB 


YOU  SHOOTI  |C?"  IT  WAS  A 
EARD  MANWTIMES  BEFORE. 

TASK  AT  HAND 
■COVERED  SPI- 

THE  ROAD -I 

LIFTED  MY  HEAD  AND  POLITELY  ANSWERED. 
HIS  RESPONSE  WAS  ALSO  SOMETHING  |’d 
EXPERIENCED  MANY  TIMES  BEFORE:  A PUZ- 
ZLED STARE,  FOLLOWED  BY  A FEW  MUMBLED 
WORDS  AND  THEN  A "SEE  YA  LATER.”  ON 
THIS  PARTICULAR  MORNING  I WAS  AT  A POP- 
ULAR LOCATION  IN  THE  SMOKIES,  A SPOT 
WHERE  MOST  VISITORS  ARE  IN  SEARCH  OF 
BLACK  BEARS,  WHITE-TAILED  DEER  AND 
WILD  TURKEYS.  THE  FACT  THAT  SOMEONE 

A PHOTOGRAPHER,  ESPECIALLY WOULD 

SHUN  THESE  GRAND  SUBJECTS  AND  CRAWL 
AROUND  ON  HIS  KNEES  LOOKING  AT  SPI- 
DERWEBS WAS  JUST  TOO  MUCH  FOR  MY 
INQUISITIVE  ONLOOKER  TO  COMPREHEND. 
WHAT'S  DIFFICULT  FOR  ME  TO  UNDERSTAND 
IS  JUDGING  NATURE’S  MERIT  BASED  ON  THE 
VIEW  FROM  INSIDE  AN  SUV. 


WRITTEN  AND  PHOTOGRAPHED  BY  KEVIN  ADAMS 


it's  been  said  that  the  deep 

OCEAN  IS  THE  LAST  WILDERNESS 
ON  EARTH,  BUT  WE  CAN  FIND 
NEW  WORLDS  EVERYWHERE  WE 
LOOK,  IF  WE  JUST  LOOK  CLOSELY. 
ONE  OF  MY  FAVORITE  PLACES  IS 
AN  OVERGROWN  WEEDY  FIELD, 
AND  THE  BEST  TIME  IS  LATE  SUM- 
MER THROUGH  EARLY  AUTUMN. 
THE  WARM  DAYS  ARE  ABUZZ  WITH 
COUNTLESS  INSECTS,  AND  THE 
COOL  NIGHTS  FIND  THESE  CRIT- 
TERS ROOSTING  IN  THE  WEEDY 
VEGETATION.  ANY  DEW  THAT 
DEVELOPS  ON  THE  INSECTS  KEEPS 
THEM  FROM  MOVING  AROUND  UN- 
TILTHE  SUN  COMES  UPAND  DRIES 
THEM  OFF.  AND  IF  THE  NIGHT  HAS 
BEEN  ESPECIALLY  COOL,  IT  CAN 
TAKE  HOURS  BEFORE  THE  INSECTS 
move,  it's  NOT  JUST  INSECTS 
THAT  PUT  ON  A SHOW.  WILDFLOW- 

ERS,  SEEDPODS ANYTHING 

TAKE  ON  A DIFFERENT  LOOK  WHEN 
COVERED  IN  DEW  AND  ILLUMI- 
NATED BY  THE  SWEET  LIGHT  OF 
EARLY  MORNING. 
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SOME  PEOPLE  SEE  AN  OVERGROWN  FIELD  AND  THINK,  "WHAT  A WASTE.”  I SEE  AN  OVERGROWN 
FIELD  AS  A DIFFERENT  WORLD,  ANOTHER  EXPLORATION  AWAITING.  AND  A MORNING  SPENT 
SLOGGING  THROUGH  THIS  WORLD  IS  A VOYAGE  IN  SEARCH  OF  JEWELS.  ^ 


THE  PROBLEM  WITH 


a‘5  Ok 


KUDZtK- 


Non-native  fish,  animals  and  plants  are  changing 
the  way  our  natural  systems  look  and  function. 


written  by  Greg  Jenkins  ■ photographed  by  Jody  Duggins 
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Shannon  Deaton  was  flipping  through 
the  channel  listings  on  her  tele- 
vision one  evening  earlier  this  year 
when  a movie  title  practically  screamed 
out  to  her.  “Snakehead  Terror”  was  on,  and 
she  knew  she  had  to  watch  it.  After  all,  in 
her  job  as  Habitat  Conservation  program 
manager  for  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission’s  Division  of  Inland  Fisheries, 
she  had  spent  a lot  of  time  talking  to  peo- 
ple about  the  air-breathing,  land-walking 
Asian  fish  that  was  found  living  in  a Mary- 
land lake  in  2002. 

The  movie  was  predictable — someone 
dumps  human  growth  hormone  in  a lake  in 
hopes  of  reviving  the  local  fishing  indus- 
try, and  the  snakeheads  grow  huge  and 
begin  eating  teenagers — but  it  illustrated 
a common  perception  of  what  invasive 
species  are  all  about.  Newspapers  and  tele- 
vision were  eager  to  cover  the  Hollywood- 
style  story  of  the  odd  snakehead  found 
two  years  ago,  and  again  when  a few  more 
were  caught  by  fishermen  in  the  Potomac 
River  this  spring. 

But  despite  the  dozens  of  calls  Deaton 
fielded  from  concerned  North  Carolina 
citizens  who  were  sure  they  had  reeled  in 
snakeheads,  there  has  been  no  confirmed 
catch  of  a snakehead  in  the  state.  All  of  the 
“snakeheads”  snagged  by  anglers  were  ugly 
but  harmless  native  bowfins,  and  there’s  no 
telling  what  was  seen  by  the  person  who 
called  and  claimed  a snakehead  was  flop- 
ping across  heavily  traveled  Wade  Avenue 
in  Raleigh. 


THE  TOP  12  NON-NATIVE  PROBLEM  PLANTS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Selected  By  Wildlife  Biologists 


2 1 Oriental  bittersweet  (Celastrus 
orbiculatus):  Deciduous,  twining 
woody  vine  that  resembles  grape- 
vines. Invades  forest  openings  and 
edges.  Spread  by  animals  that  eat 
its  scarlet  berries  and  by  humans 
that  collect  it  for  use  in  decorations. 

3|  Tree-of-heaven  (Ailanthus 
altissima):  Large  deciduous  tree 
resembling  hickories  or  sumacs. 
Forms  dense  thickets  and  spreads 
by  root  sprouts  and  by  wind-  and 
waterborne  seeds. 

4|  Sericea  (Chinese)  lespedeza 

(Lespedeza  cuneata):  Leafy,  slender 
herb  introduced  to  control  erosion. 
Grows  in  nearly  any  type  of  habitat. 
Spreads  slowly  by  root  sprouts 
and  seeds,  which  remain  viable 
for  decades. 

5 1 Japanese  stiltgrass 

(Microstegium  vimineum):  Dense, 
shade-tolerant  grass  resembling 
small,  delicate  bamboo.  Chokes  out 
understory  vegetation  in  moist 
forests  and  fields.  Spreads  at  the 
slightest  disturbance. 


Despite  the  sensational  appeal  of  the  occasional 
exotic  animal  or  fish  sighting,  the  issue  of  invasive 
species  in  North  Carolina  is  more  subtle  and  more 
pervasive.  Though  several  fish  species  cause  pro- 
blems in  reservoirs  and  rivers  across  the  state  (see 
“Fishing  Roulette,”  page  20),  and  a few  foreign 
animals  wreck  habitats  and  displace  native  species, 
the  major  alarm  here  is  because  of  invasive  plants. 

KUDZU:  TIP  OF  THE  ICEBERG  Nearly  everyone  who 
works  outdoors  for  a living  can  tell  you  stories 
about  strange  plants  that  cover  areas  disturbed  by 
road  building,  development,  timber  cutting  or 
efforts  to  manage  pastures  and  meadows.  The 
invasive  plants  capable  of  quickly  filling  open 
areas  are  able  to  do  so  because  their  seeds  are  spread 
efficiently  by  wind,  water  or  animals,  especially 
birds.  Many  of  them  were  brought  to  the  United 
States  from  Asia  for  use  as  ornamentals.  Because  the 
climate  and  soil  in  east  Asia  and  the  American  East 
Coast  are  similar,  Asian  horticultural  plants  thrive 
here  and  easily  escape  from  landscape  plantings. 

Everyone  is  familiar  with  kudzu,  the  grand- 
daddy  of  Asian  invasive  plants.  The  vine  has  been 
ubiquitous  in  the  South  for  so  long,  it's  practically 
a given  that  anything  left  alone  outside  will  even- 
tually be  covered  by  the  stuff.  Since  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  paid  farmers  to  plant  kudzu  in 
the  1930s,  “the  vine  that  ate  the  South”  has  spread 
without  prejudice,  growing  along  the  ground,  up 
trees  and  over  any  surface  it  encounters.  In  the  pro- 
cess, it  chokes  and  shades  out  native  plants.  But 
researchers  are  Ending  ways  to  control  it.  Goats, 
deer  and  cattle  love  to  eat  it,  and  it’s  not  terribly 
difficult  to  clear  a small  area  of  kudzu  mechanically 
before  it  gets  out  of  control. 

Other  green  invaders  may  be  less  notorious,  but 
people  are  just  beginning  to  feel  their  impacts.  With 
names  that  reflect  their  Asian  origins,  these  plants 
are  crowding  out  natives  in  many  terrestrial  habitats. 
Chinese  privet,  Japanese  stiltgrass,  Chinese  silver- 
grass,  Japanese  honeysuckle,  Oriental  bittersweet, 
Chinese  lespedeza  — the  list  appears  to  be  growing 
as  quickly  as  these  prolific  exotic  plants. 

Kelly  Hughes,  the  Wildlife  Commission’s  forest 
stewardship  biologist  for  the  Mountain  region,  is 
worn  out  from  fighting  invasive  plants.  Hughes 
helps  landowners  manage  forests  for  timber  pro- 
duction, wildlife  habitat,  recreation  and  water 
quality.  She  says  that  almost  every  landowner  she 
assists  is  dealing  with  invasive  plants.  Invasives 
have  made  her  job  especially  difficult,  because  they 


"THESE  SPECIES  ARE  TURNING  UP  IN  AREAS  THAT  WERE  CONSIDERED  TO  BE 

FAIRLY  UNSPOILED,  AND  ARE  TAKING  THE  PLACE  OF  WOODLAND 
WILDFLOWERS  AND  FERNS  IN  THE  UNDERSTORY. . 


literally  create  a barrier  to  her  management  efforts. 
“The  presence  of  a dozen  or  so  invasive  plants  has 
proven  to  be  a real  impediment  to  management 
here  in  the  mountains,”  Hughes  said.  “It’s  thrown 
a wrench  into  the  works.” 

Invasive  plants  such  as  bittersweet,  multi- 
flora rose  and  tree-of-heaven  are  lurking  in  the 
forest  understory,  waiting  for  their  day  in  the  sun. 
Once  mature  trees  are  removed  and  the  canopy 
is  opened,  invasives  are  off  to  the  races.  And  once 
they  are  established,  it’s  almost  impossible  to 
remove  them  mechanically.  Landowners  wanting 
to  improve  their  woodlands  must  decide  whether 
they  will  invest  in  the  herbicide  treatments  and 
vigilant  monitoring  that  are  often  necessary  to 
control  invasives.  The  time  and  expense  involved 
can  be  discouraging. 

But  even  leaving  forested  areas  untouched  might 
not  prevent  invasives  from  taking  off.  Disturbances 
such  as  storms  or  insect  damage  create  canopy  gaps 
that  give  exotics  space  and  sunlight  to  flourish. 
Shade-tolerant  plants  such  as  stiltgrass  and  garlic 
mustard  are  able  to  grow  in  undisturbed  areas. 
“These  species  are  turning  up  in  areas  that  were 
considered  to  be  fairly  unspoiled,  and  are  taking 
the  place  of  woodland  wildflowers  and  ferns  in 
the  understory,”  Hughes  said.  “They  worry  me 
because  they  may  go  unnoticed  for  years  while 
they  spread  exponentially.” 

That  appears  to  be  what  has  happened  with 
silvergrass,  which  is  especially  invasive  in  the 
southern  Mountain  region.  It  is  spreading  down 
Interstate  26  toward  Saluda  and  the  commission’s 
14,477-acre  Green  River  Game  Land.  If  it  spreads 
east,  silvergrass  could  become  the  fly  in  the  oint- 
ment for  anyone  trying  to  manage  their  land  for 
quail.  In  openings  that  are  burned  to  create  early 
successional  habitat,  silvergrass  creates  a grassy 
monoculture  that  halts  the  successional  process. 
That  is  a critical  problem,  because  quail  thrive  on 
regular  burning  and  disturbance  of  their  habitat, 
i But  so  does  silvergrass. 

Hughes  once  took  a group  of  biologists  to  a 
mountaintop  area  she  considered  unsullied  by 
invasives.  The  biologists  hiked  for  miles  to  reach 
the  top  of  a ridge  near  Mount  Mitchell.  There,  in 


undeveloped  land,  was  a clump  of  silvergrass.  “It’s 


frightening  how  much  acreage  this  one  plant  has 
impacted,”  Hughes  said.  “This  is  a plant  that  is 
fairly  easy  to  control  if  you  catch  it  early,  yet  it  has 
been  allowed  to  spread  extensively  throughout 


western  North  Carolina  because  no  one  recognized 
the  damage  it  could  do.” 

Hughes  fears  that  invasive  plants  will  rank  with 
development,  exotic  insects  and  tree  diseases  as 
significant  problems  in  the  mountains.  She  believes 
that  the  public  is  mostly  unaware  of  the  problem. 
“To  the  untrained  eye,  it’s  all  just  green  stuff.  Until 
we  can  generate  widespread  public  support  for  con- 
trol efforts,  we  land  managers  are  facing  an  uphill 
battle  against  some  pretty  overwhelming  odds.” 
The  Interstate  40  corridor  west  of  Asheville  is 
flanked  on  both  sides  by  princess  tree,  a gorgeous 
but  highly  invasive  tree 
that  claimed  the  roadside 
areas  that  were  disturbed 
when  the  highway  was 
built.  “If  it’s  not  paved 
in  asphalt,”  Hughes  said, 

“it’s  covered  in  invasive 
species.  ...  I’d  hate  to 
think  that  in  my  life- 
time, the  incredible 
diversity  in  the  southern 
Appalachians  could  be 
reduced  to  a few  dozen 
dominant  species  of 
invasive  exotics.” 

Chris  Baranski,  a wild- 
life technician  at  Butner- 
Falls  of  Neuse  Game  Land, 
sees  similar  issues  devel- 
oping in  the  Piedmont. 

Privet  and  Japanese  stilt- 
grass blanket  parts  of  the 
moist  forests  near  Falls 
Lake  and  the  various 
waterfowl  impoundments. 

Baranski  wonders  what 
plant  species  are  being 
forced  out  by  the  invaders. 

Tree-of-heaven  is  not  a 
problem  on  the  game  land 
yet,  but  it  has  a serious 
foothold  at 
William  B. 

Umstead  State 
Park  just  15 
miles  away.  He 
is  alarmed  every 
time  he  finds  I 
autumn  olive  half  8 

O 

a mile  deep  in  the  g 


Wildlife  technician 
Chris  Baranski  exam- 
ines Chinese  privet 
that  has  become  estab 
lished  on  Butner-Falls 
of  Neuse  Came  Land. 
Chinese  privet  and 
purple  loosestrife 
(bottom)  are  still  used 
in  landscaping  despite 
their  ability  to  invade 
surrounding  areas. 


6|  Princess  tree  (Paulownia 
romentosa):  Medium-sized  decid- 
uous tree  with  abundant,  showy, 
pale  violet  flowers  in  the  spring. 
Spreads  by  root  sprouts  and  by 
wind-  and  waterborne  seeds. 

l\  Chinese  privet  (Ligustrum 
sinense):  Leafy,  thicket-forming 
shrub  that  invades  bottomland 
forests.  Spreads  by  root  sprouts 
and  by  animal-dispersed  seeds  . 

8|  Autumn  olive  (Elaeagnus 
■umbellate):  Bushy,  thorny  shrub 
that  crowds  out  native  shrubs  in 
uplands.  Spread  mainly  by  animal- 
dispersed  seeds. 

9|  Hydrilla  (H ydrilla  venidllata): 
Underwater  plant  that  pushes  a 
portion  of  its  thick  mat  above  the 
surface,  giving  the  look  of  a flooded 
field.  Clogs  dam  intakes,  renders 
waterways  impassable  and  changes 
game.fish  ecology  in  reservoirs. 

10|  Alligator  weed  (Alternanthera 
philoxeroides):  Floating  weed  that 
forms  thick  mats  on  small  water- 
ways, shading  out  native  vege-' 
tation.  Also  creates  obstructions 
that  can  cause  flooding. 

11 1 Common  reed  (Phragmites 
australis):  Tall  grass  that  grows  in 
swamps,  marshes,  stream  banks 
and  other  wet  areas.  Overcomes 
native  plants  and  creates  a mono- 
culture that  stifles  wetland  diversity. 

12|  Giant  salvinia  (Salvinia 
molesta):  Floating  fern  that  forms 
dense  mats  on  lakes  and  slow- 
moving  rivers.  Shades  out  native 
vegetation  and  blocks  waterways; 
grows  very  quickly. 


PHOTOGRAPHS;  CHINESE  SILVERGRASS  (BRJTT  SLATTERY. 
US  OSH  tie  WH.DUFT  SERVICE);  ORIENTAL  BITTERSWEET 
AND  COMMON  REED  (JILM.  SWEARINGEN.  USD!  NATIONAL 
PARK  SERVICE):  SURICEA  LESPEDEZA  AND  PRINCESS  TREE 
(JAMES  MILLER):  HYDRILLA  (JAMES  R.  ALLISON.  GA  DEPT. 
OP  NATURAL  RESOURCES);  ALL1CATOR  WEED  (USDA  ARS 
ARCHIVES):  GIANT  SALVINIA  (SCOTT  RODINSON,  CA  DEPT. 
OF  NA  TURAL  RESOURCES) 
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woods,  because  he  realizes  that  in  the  next  two 
to  five  decades,  it  will  be  everywhere.  Fortunately, 
autumn  olive  makes  good  cover  for  rabbits  and 
other  small  game,  and  birds  and  deer  love  to  eat  it. 

Baranski  believes  that  invasives  will  never  be 
eliminated  once  they  have  become  established. 
They  can’t  be  stopped,  so  technicians  can  only 
hope  to  contain  them.  “They  will  become  compo- 
nents of  habitats,”  Baranski  said.  “There’s  no  way 
to  get  it  back  to  pristine.  We  have  to  learn  to  deal 
with  it  in  small,  localized  areas.” 

A FLOOD  OF  INVASIVES  Fisheries  scientists  have 
dealt  with  invasive  aquatic  plants  in  specific  areas 
for  years  now.  Perhaps  the  best  known  of  water  non- 
natives is  hydrilla,  which  showed  up  in  Piedmont 
reservoirs  more  than  a decade  ago.  Best  known 
for  clogging  coves  and  tangling  in  boat  propellers, 
hydrilla  causes  significant  changes  in  lake  ecosys- 
tems, especially  for  game  fish.  In  Lake  Gaston,  which 
is  managed  by  the  Wildlife  Commission  in  part  as 
a striped  bass  fishery,  hydrilla  presents  an  interest- 
ing quandary.  Fishermen  chasing  largemouth  bass 
love  fishing  around  weeds,  because  vegetation 
attracts  bugs  and  crayfish  that  the  largemouths  feed 
on.  Stripers  eat  shad  and  herring,  which  eat  micro- 
scopic algae  and  zooplankton.  Flydrilla  outcom- 
petes  beneficial  algae  for  nutrients,  preventing  shad 
from  growing.  The  presence  of  hydrilla  diminishes 
stripers;  the  removal  of  hydrilla  diminishes  large- 
mouths.  Commission  biologists  must  find  the 
proper  balance  between  the  two  scenarios. 

In  a scary  twist,  Tom  Murphy,  an  eagle  special- 
ist with  the  South  Carolina  Natural  Resources 
Department,  believes  that  naturally  occurring  toxic 
bacteria  that  grow  on  hydrilla  may  be  responsible 
for  a food  chain  reaction  that  kills  bald  eagles.  The 
biotoxin  causes  an  avian  disease  that  results  in 
brain  lesions  and  central  nervous  system  break- 
down. Coots  eat  the  bacteria  and  get  sick.  When 
the  coots  can  no  longer  fly  swim  or  dive,  eagles 
prey  on  them  and  contract  the  disease. 

Flydrilla  is  in  reservoirs  all  over  North  Carolina: 
Lake  Norman,  Lake  James,  Mountain  Island  Lake 
and  Gaston.  Commission  biologists  assist  the 
Division  of  Water  Resources  and  the  N.C.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  by  monitoring  hydrilla  so  the 
other  agencies  can  control  it  with  herbicides. 

“A  small  quantity  of  hydrilla  is  probably  a good 
thing,  but  keeping  it  confined  is  difficult said 
Mallory  Martin,  the  commission’s  Mountain  region 
fishery  supervisor.  The  commission  has  experimented 


Alligator  weed  is  just  one  of  several  aquatic  inva- 
sive plants  that  can  render  waterways  uninhabit- 
able for  native  species. 


with  stocking  James  and  Norman  with  sterile  grass 
carp,  which  eat  hydrilla  but  also  chow  down  on  native 
vegetation.  Martin  described  the  carp  experiment  as 
“somewhat  successful,”  but  said  it  probably  would 
not  be  a long-term  solution  for  hydrilla  because  of 
the  carp’s  voracious  appetite  for  all  things  green. 

In  southeastern  North  Carolina,  a group  has 
formed  to  fight  the  newest  contender  for  hydrilla’s 
crown.  The  Northeast  Cape  Fear  Giant  Salvinia  Task 
Force  is  made  up  of  dozens  of  agencies  determined  to 
prevent  the  floating  fern  from  becoming  established. 
Giant  salvinia  has  been  found  in  small  ponds  and 
canals  in  Pender  County,  and  initial  efforts  to  kill 
the  weed  have  proven  labor-intensive  but  effective. 

Unlike  hydrilla,  which  grows  underwater,  giant 
salvinia  grows  on  the  surface,  weaving  into  thick 
mats  that  can  support  a 10-pound  cinder  block 
for  a short  time.  The  plant  can  cover  a waterfowl 
impoundment,  hiding  the  water  well  enough  to 
fool  ducks  into  passing  right  by.  As  a sort  of  triple 
whammy,  salvinia  has  no  food  value  for  fish  or 
wildlife,  and  it  shades  out  aquatic  vegetation  that 
provides  nutrients.  Decomposition  of  giant  salvinia 
depletes  water  of  oxygen,  causing  fish  kills.  If  giant 
salvinia  were  to  get  into  Pender  County’s  game 
lands  — Holly  Shelter,  Cape  Fear  River  Wetlands 
or  Angola  Bay — it  could  change  things. 

Then  there  is  alligator  weed,  which  clogs  water- 
ways the  same  way  hydrilla  and  giant  salvinia  do. 
However,  alligator  weed  can  also  grow  on  dry  land. 
Although  some  animals  will  eat  alligator  weed,  it  is 
toxic  and  reportedly  can  cause  blindness  and  can- 
cerous lesions  in  cattle.  On  stream  banks  or  in  wet- 
lands, the  common  reed,  also  known  as  phragmites, 
can  take  over  and  crowd  out  native  vegetation.  Phrag- 
mites creates  a reedy  monoculture  that 
reduces  the  plant  diversity  that  is 
crucial  to  wetland  functions. 

In  bodies  of  water  where 
aquatic  weeds  are  not  a prob- 
lem, humans  are  often  the  main 
source  of  invasive  introductions.  Anglers 
frequently  move  game  fish  and  baitfish  from  one 
river  or  reservoir  to  another  in  an  effort  to  create 
new  fisheries.  The  Wildlife  Commission  has  done 
it  in  the  past,  but  biologists  learned  a valuable 
lesson  after  releasing  flathead  catfish  in  the  Cape 
Fear  River  in  the  late  1960s.  Flatheads  expanded 
from  a small  stocking  of  less  than  a dozen  individ- 
uals into  a large,  well-established  population  that 
has  all  but  erased  bullhead  catfish  from  the  Cape 
Fear  basin.  Redbreast  sunhsh  populations  are 


FISHERIES  PROS  SPEAK  OUT  AGAINST  SNAKEHEADS 

Tar  Heel  fisheries  biologists  confirmed  last  year  that  they  do  not  want 
to  experience  “snakehead  terror”  firsthand.  The  state  chapter  of  the 
American  Fisheries  Society  passed  a resolution  outlining  four  actions 
aimed  at  controlling  the  introduction  of  non- 
native aquatic  species  in  North  Carolina. 

The  fisheries  group  stated  that  exotic 
species  too  often  result  in  the  degrada- 
tion of  native  species  and  habitats.  They 
ipport  recommendations  made  to  the  N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  to  ban  importation  or  further  move- 
ment of  10  non-native  fishes,  including  the  Northern  snakehead. 

The  chapter  called  for  stringent  evaluation  of 
proposed  introductions,  better  enforcement 
of  existing  laws,  restoration  of  ecosystems 
damaged  by  invasive  species,  and  better  public 
education  about  the  dangers  of  non-native  introductions. 

The  resolution  is  posted  at  www.fisheries.org/html/lntroducedSpp 


su 
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ResoiutionFinal.doc.  u 
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TWENTY,  50  OR  100  YEARS  FROM  NOW, 

THE  COMPOSITION  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA’S  FLORA 


declining  in  eastern  blackwater  streams,  and  flat- 
head  catfish  are  hlamed  for  their  disappearance, 
too.  White  perch,  a fish  native  to  coastal  rivers  and 
sounds,  causes  problems  in  Piedmont  reservoirs 
by  outcompeting  crappies.  The  perch  eat  the  same 
food  as  crappies  and  young  game  fish,  possibly 
damaging  several  species. 

“Introduced  species  can  alter  fish  communities 
drastically  through  competition  and  predation," 
said  Christian  Waters,  the  commission’s  Piedmont 
region  fisheries  research  coordinator.  Waters  said 
the  top  priority  for  the  commission  is  assessing 
the  numbers  and  size  of  game  fish  in  a given  sys- 
tem and  maintaining  their  quality.  That  can  be 
difficult:  In  some  systems,  impacts  are  measurable. 
In  others,  it  is  difficult  to  tell  if  introduced  invasives 
are  hurting  native  species. 

Scott  Van  Horn,  Habitat  Conservation  research 
and  survey  supervisor  for  the  Wildlife  Commission, 
cautions  that  even  if  a fish  is  native  to  one  part 
of  the  state,  it  can  still  be  an  invasive  species  in 
another  region.  Some  anglers  think  that  aquatic 
invasives  are  additive  — that  the  habitat  can  support 
existing  fish  plus  new  introductions.  Van  Horn  said 
that  is  wrong.  “There’s  always 
a cost,”  he  said,  comparing  a 
lake  system  with  a table  set 
with  a fixed  amount  of  food. 

If  a new  diner  comes  to  the 
table,  everyone  else  must  make 
room.  “If  the  new  guy  is  going 
to  thrive,  somebody’s  got  to 
give  up  their  share.” 

'EXTRA' TERRESTRIALS  The 

same  rule  applies  on  solid 
ground.  Coyotes  are  present 
in  every  county  in  the  state 
now,  and  biologists  believe 
the  wild  canines  are  pushing 
aside  red  foxes  in  the  competition  for  small  game. 
Nutria,  aquatic  rodents  from  South  America,  are 
well  established  along  the  North  Carolina  coast, 
where  they  damage  marshes  and  wetlands  by 
eating  more  vegetation  than  would  normally  be 
consumed  by  muskrats  and  waterfowl.  Nutria  also 
live  on  small  islands  used  by  nesting  waterbirds, 
hich  perceive  large  mammals  as  predators  and 
abandon  nesting  sites  il  they  feel  threatened. 

Feral  cats  threaten  adult  and  fledgling  songbirds, 
shorebirds  and  colonial  waterbirds.  On  barrier 
islands,  feral  cats  prey  upon  sea  turtle  hatchlings. 


Another  domesticated  animal  turned  problem 
species  is  the  pig.  Feral  swine,  which  root  up  game 
lands,  agricultural  fields  and  wilderness  areas,  will 
eat  almost  anything.  Wild  hogs  reproduce  quickly 
and  are  difficult  to  trap  or  hunt. 

A tiny  terrestrial  invasive,  the  fire  ant,  might 
be  the  worst.  The  biting  insect  is  established  in 
southeastern  North  Carolina  and  appears  to  be 
spreading  north  and  west  toward  the  Piedmont 
and  upper  Coastal  Plain.  “Fire  ants  are  the  number 
one  invasive  east  of  Raleigh,”  said  Vic  French, 
manager  of  Flolly  Shelter  Game  Land.  “There  are 
millions  of  them.  . . . Pender  County  is  lousy  with 
fire  ants.”  They  affect  quail  hunting  by  building 
mounds  in  early  successional  habitat  favored  by 
bobwhites.  A few  painful  fire  ant  bites  might  dis- 
suade the  hardiest  hunter  from  tramping  on  such 
property  again.  It’s  also  possible  that  fire  ants 
invade  the  nests  of  ground-nesting  birds  such  as 
quail,  killing  or  paralyzing  the  chicks.  Sea  turtle 
nests  have  suffered  a similar  fate. 

Birds  aren’t  just  victims,  though.  European 
starlings  are  cavity  nesters  that  will  fight  off  blue- 
birds and  occasionally  red-cockaded  woodpeck- 
ers for  nesting  sites.  Cowbirds,  originally  from  the 
Great  Plains,  lay  their  eggs  in  the  nests  of  other 
species.  Their  big,  aggressive  chicks  sometimes 
outcompete  smaller  birds  for  food.  Baranski  said  a 
recent  dove  survey  at  Butner-Falls  of  Neuse  Game 
Land  trapped  many  more  cowbirds  than  doves. 

Whatever  the  result  of  invasive  species  — 
whether  they  prove  to  be  a problem  or  not  — they 
represent  a change  in  the  landscape.  Twenty,  50 
or  100  years  from  now,  the  composition  of  North 
Carolina’s  flora  and  fauna  could  change  considerably. 

With  very  few  exceptions,  these  invasives 
were  introduced  in  the  state  by  humans.  Peter 
White,  director  of  the  N.C.  Botanical  Garden 
and  an  acknowledged  expert  on  invasive  plants, 
calls  invasive  species  “the  least  reversible  of 
all  human  impacts.” 


MORE  ON  INVASIVE  SPECIES 


Randy  Westbrooks 
is  the  invasive  plant 
coordinator  for  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey. 
He  spends  his  time  traveling  the  country,  help- 
ing biologists  deal  with  green  invaders.  He  compares 
the  introduction  of  invasive  species  to  “putting  a 
screw  into  a watch.”  Westbrooks  urges  people  to 
look  beyond  immediate  needs  and  foresee  what 
the  landscape  will  look  like  years  into  the  future. 
Ideally,  in  a couple  of  decades,  people  will  ask 
before  planting,  Will  this  stay  where  1 put  it?  Will 
it  spread  by  wind,  water  or  birds?  More  informed 
choices  will  limit  the  spread  of  invasive  species. 

Westbrooks  encourages  those  who  see  strange 
species  to  tell  someone  in  natural  resource  man- 
agement. Ultimately,  humans  are  the  cause  of  and 
the  solution  to  most  invaders — be  they  snakehead 
terrors  or  silently  spreading  exotic  plants.  “Invasive 
species  is  a people  problem,”  Westbrooks  said. 
“It’s  a sociological  ill.”  ^ 


Opposite  page:  Invaders 
such  as  European  star- 
lings, English  sparrows 
and  nutria  are  prob- 
lematic because  they 
sometimes  outcompete 
native  species  for  food 
and  habitat. 


■ North  Carolina  Exotic  Pest  Plant  Council 

uitA/tA/  co.onnr  nro  /cfatoc  /nArthramlina  rfm  a . 

■ National  Invasive  Species  information 
www.invasivespecies.gov 

■ Invasive  and  Exotic  Species  of  North  America 
www.invasive.org 

■ The  Nature  Conservancy:  Weeds  Cone  Wacky  and  Other 
Alien  Invaders 

www.nature.org/wherewework/northamerica/states/ 

northcarolina/initiatives/index.html 

■ National  Park  Service:  Weeds  Gone  Wild 

www.nps.gov/piants/aiien/index.htm 

■ Educational  video  by  and  for  schoolchildren 

www.greeninvaders.org/ 


Zebra  mussels  are  known 
for  covering  hard  surfaces 
such  as  this  submersed 
cinderblock  with  aston- 
ishing speed. Introduced 
in  the  Great  Lakes  region 
in  1988,  the  zebra  mussel 
has  been  expanding 
southward.  Biologists 
have  yet  to  document 
the  European  species 
in  North  Carolina. 
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FISHING 


written  by  Dan  Kibler 
illustrated  by  Thomas  Hutchison 


There  are  few  ways  for  a fish  to  change  its  address.  Once 
spawned  in  a stream,  about  the  only  thing  a fish  can  do 
is  keep  moving  downstream  into  larger  streams  and 
finally  into  a river,  a bay  or  the  ocean.  As  for  moving  upstream, 
that’s  the  specialty  of  migrating  fish  such  as  salmon.  If  a fish  is 
spawned  in  a lake,  it’s  there  to  stay,  unless  it  sweeps  over  the 
spillway  in  a flood  or  figures  out  how  to  survive  a trip  down- 
stream through  a dam.  And  then  there’s  the  human  fish  mover. 

Say  you’ve  got  a lake  or  river  that’s  your  “home”  fishing 
hole.  You  occasionally  venture  out  to  another  body  of  water, 
and  you  find  a fish  you  really  enjoy  catching  that  doesn’t 
inhabit  your  home  waters.  Boy,  wouldn’t  it  be  nice  to  catch 
that  fish  in  your  own  lake  or  river?  So,  you  collect  him  — 
and  a few  of  his  girlfriends — where  they  live,  put  them  in 
your  boat’s  live  well  or  bait  bucket,  proceed  home  and  release 
them  into  your  local  honey  hole.  Then,  you’ve  got  the  best  of 
all  worlds.  What  could  be  better? 


Biologists  urge  anglers  to  leave  fish  stocking  to  the  pros. 
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Biologists  cringe  at  the  thought  of  anglers 
introducing  non-native  species  in  lakes 
and  streams  — either  game  fish  or  forage 
hsh.  An  overwhelming  percentage  of  the 
time,  the  introduced  species  doesn't  take 
hold,  and  it  disappears  quickly  from  its 
new  home  — evicted,  as  it  were.  But  some- 
times, when  a species  is  introduced  into  a 
lake  where  it  doesn’t  belong,  it  leaves  the 
home  waters  forever  altered. 

“People  can  bring  in  fish  by  the  thou- 
sands, and  nine  of  10  times,  it  doesn’t 
hurt  or  help  anything,  but  that  tenth  time, 
it  ruins  everything,”  said  David  Yow,  a 
fisheries  biologist  for  the  N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  who  oversees 
reservoirs  fisheries  in  the 
western  third  of  the  state. 

“When  people  move  hsh 
around  without  regard  to 
the  consequences  on  other 
fisheries,  all  manner  of  com- 
plications can  result.” 

During  the  past  dozen 
years  or  so,  commission  biol- 
ogists have  had  to  deal  several 
times  with  species  showing 
up,  unannounced,  where 
they  don’t  belong.  Most  were 
brought  in  and  introduced 
by  well-meaning  fishermen. 

The  results,  on  the  whole, 
have  not  been  great. 

In  the  early  1980s,  spotted 
bass  appeared  in  Lake  Chatuge, 
a 7,500-acre  reservoir  along  the 
Georgia-North  Carolina  border 
in  Clay  County  near  Hayesville. 

The  lake  had  a great  population  of  hybrid 
bass  and  walleye  (the  state  record  hsh  for 
both  species  are  from  Chatuge),  as  well  as 
a healthy  black  bass  fishery  made  up  of 
smallmouth  and  largemouth  bass  in  about 
a 2-to-l  ratio.  Apparently,  a lot  of  fishermen 
liked  the  spotted  bass  that  nearby  reservoirs 
such  as  Georgia’s  Lake  Lanier  offered.  So 
they  brought  them  to  Chatuge  in  their  live 


wells,  in  good  numbers.  Those  fishermen 
wanted  spotted  bass  for  their  tough  fight- 
ing nature.  But  bass  hshermen  who  pre- 
ferred smallmouth  bass  for  many  of  the 
same  reasons  didn’t  get  any  choice  in  the 
matter.  And  in  10  or  12  years,  most  of  the 
smallmouth  bass  were  gone. 

“Gradually,  the  spots  became  more 
numerous,  and  they  were  pretty  much 
occupying  the  same  habitat  the  small- 
mouths  were.  There  was  competition  in 
feeding  and  reproducing,  and  spots  are 
a little  more  tolerant  of  a variety  of  con- 
ditions. They  probably  had  a little  advan- 
tage over  smallmouths,”  Yow  said.  “Now, 
the  largemouth  bass  have  maintained 


their  numbers  somewhat,  but  if  you  sam- 
pled today,  you’d  probably  find  less  than 
1 percent  smallmouths,  and  a large  percent- 
age of  those  would  have  some  genetic  mate- 
rial from  spots.  The  rest  of  the  portion 
of  the  fishery  that  used  to  be  smallmouth 
is  now  spotted  bass.” 

A few  miles  down  the  road,  Yow  has 
been  dealing  with  a decline  in  the  walleye 


population  in  Hiwassee  Lake  in  Cherokee 
County  near  Murphy.  In  the  late  1990s, 
numerous  blueback  herring,  a species  of 
river  herring,  appeared  at  Hiwassee.  Biol- 
ogists believe  they  were  introduced  from 
Nottely  Lake,  a north  Georgia  reservoir 
that’s  upstream  from  Hiwassee. 

In  2000,  Yow  began  a survey  of  the 
walleye  population  in  Hiwassee.  He  found 
plenty  of  one-year  and  older  hsh  but  no 
young-of-the-year  hatchlings.  In  2001,  there 
were  two-year-old  hsh  but  no  one -year-olds 
or  young-of-the-year.  In  2002,  there  were 
three-year-old  hsh  but  no  two-year-olds, 
one-year-olds  or  young-of-the-year. 

The  connection  between  the  introduc- 
tion of  herring  into  Hiwassee  and 
the  failure  of  three  straight  years 
of  walleye  spawning  was  not  lost 
on  Yow.  “In  the  Tennessee  Valley, 
most  places  where  river  herring 
showed  up,  state  agencies  had  to 
start  stocking  walleye,  because 
they  found  there  were  repro- 
duction problems  in  their  wall- 
eye population,”  he  said.  “We’re 
growing  walleye  at  Table  Rock 
[hatchery]  to  make  at  least  an 
attempt  over  the  next  three 
years  to  restore  the  population 
of  young  hsh.” 

Yow  says  that  river  herring — 
both  bluebacks  and  their  close 
relatives,  alewives — may  neg- 
atively impact  walleye  in  three 
different  ways.  First,  they  may 
compete  with  walleye  fry  and 
hngerlings  for  food,  particularly 
zooplankton.  Second,  they  feed  on  hsh 
eggs,  possibly  including  walleye,  and  they 
feed  on  extremely  small  hsh,  including 
walleye  fry.  Third,  alewives  produce  an 
enzyme,  thiaminase,  that  breaks  down 
thiamine,  a vitaminlike  substance.  Biol- 
ogists theorize  that  when  female  adult 
walleyes  eat  alewives,  the  thiaminase  they 
digest  may  break  down  thiamine  in  their 


Fisheries  biologist  Kevin  Hining  monitors  a recently  introduced  river  herring 
population  in  Lake  Hickory.  Biologists  fear  that  if  these  river  herring  are  moved 
upstream  into  Lake  James,  the  walleye  fishery  in  Lake  James  will  decline. 


sometimes,  when  a species  is  introduced  into  a lake  where  it  doesn't  belong, 
it  leaves  the  home  waters  forever  altered. 
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FISH  INTRODUCTIONS  IN  TWO  RESERVOIRS 


The  percentage  of  smallmouth,  spotted  and  largemouth  bass  caught  at  Lake  Chatuge  in  Clay 
County  changed  drastically  when  spotted  bass  entered  the  lake  in  the  1980s. 

Source:  Reggie  Weaver,  Georgia  Department  of  Natural  Resources 


At  Hiwassee  Lake  in  Cherokee  County,  the  walleye  catch  is  less  than  half  what  it  was  before 
blueback  herring  appeared  in  1999.  The  herring  feed  on  walleye  fry. 

Source:  Powell  Wheeler,  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 


Survey  Year 


own  reproductive  systems,  causing  prob- 
lems with  egg  formation  and  viability. 

What  do  spotted  bass  and  river  herring 
have  to  do  with  situations  biologists  are  cur- 
rently worried  about?  Both  species  have 
been  introduced  into  the  Catawba  River 
chain:  spotted  bass  into  Lake  Norman, 
river  herring  into  both  Lake  Norman  and 
Lake  Hickory.  It's  common  knowledge  that 
spotted  bass  were  caught  out  of  lakes  in 
South  Carolina  and  Alabama  and  brought 
to  Lake  Norman  in  the  late  1990s  by  fisher- 
men who  hoped  to  jump-start  the  bass 
fishery  in  32,500-acre  Lake  Norman,  a rel- 
atively infertile  reservoir.  The  spotted  bass 
did  succeed  at  Norman,  but  at  what  cost, 
biologists  are  wondering. 

Eric  Weir,  a professional  fisherman  and 
guide  from  Belmont,  caught  a 6 -pound, 
5-ounce  spotted  bass  from  Lake  Norman 
that  broke  the  state  record  from  Lake 
Chatuge.  David  Cooke  of  Mooresville 
and  Alvin  Shaw  of  State  Road,  both  pro- 
fessional fishermen,  said  the  spotted  bass 
have  revitalized  Lake  Norman  s bass  fish- 
ery. "Most  of  the  largemouth  here  are  long 
and  skinny,”  said  Shaw,  who  had  caught 
spotted  bass  in  tournaments  across  the 
Southeast  before  ever  catching  one  in  Lake 
Norman.  “These  fish  are  chunkier,  with 
nice  bellies.  Spots  weigh  more  than  the 
largemouth  the  same  length  do. 

Spotted  bass  tend  to  inhabit  slightly 
deeper  water  than  largemouths.  They 
feed  in  more  open  water.  They  are  more 


likely  to  be  found  in  large  pods  or  schools, 
and  they  generally  top  out  at  a much  smaller 
size  and  weight  than  largemouths,  at  least 
in  fertile,  productive  reservoirs.  It’s  not  dif- 
ficult to  tell  spotted  bass  and  largemouths 
apart.  Spotted  bass  have  markings  on  the 
white  scales  below  their  lateral  lines  that 
almost  make  them  appear  to  have  tiny 
spots.  And  they  have  a distinctive  patch  of 
teeth  on  their  tongues.  In  North  Carolina, 
the  commission  has  stocked  them  in  sev- 
eral smaller  lakes,  most  notably  W.  Kerr 
Scott  Reservoir  in  Wilkes  County,  where 
a 6-pound,  4-ounce  spotted  bass  was 
caught  this  past  March. 

Scott  Van  Horn,  a biologist  who  was  the 
commission’s  Piedmont  reservoir  coordi- 
nator for  many  years,  was  working  on  Lake 
Norman  20  years  ago  when  the  question  of 
stocking  spotted  bass  was  first  raised.  “Way 
back  in  the  1980s,  the  idea  of  putting  in 
spotted  bass  was  first  offered,”  Van  Horn 
said.  “We  had  a biologist  from  Georgia, 
Dean  Fowler. . .and  we  gave  him  the  job,  to 
do  some  research  on  spotted  bass.  His  con- 
clusion was  that  there  are  a handful  of  places 
where  spotted  bass  do  real  well  in  reservoirs 
and  become  very  popular  with  anglers,  and 
other  places,  they  don't  get  more  than  a foot 
long  and  displace  the  largemouth  bass.  They 
become  a problem  because  of  poor  growth 
rates.  We  asked  ourselves,  ‘Do  we  want  to 
put  another  fish  in  Lake  Norman,  where 
we  already  have  trouble  growing  largemouth 
bass?’  And  we  decided  that  we  didn’t.’ 


Was  Van  Horn  wrong  20  years  ago? 

The  jury  is  still  out  on  spotted  bass  and 
Lake  Norman,  because,  as  Van  Horn  said, 
it  takes  more  than  a couple  of  years  of 
exceptional  fishing  to  bring  a fishery  to 
the  level  of  a long-term  success.  “An  awful 
lot  of  times,  when  we  run  into  a new  spe- 
cies, they’ll  go  through  a period  where 
they  do  awfully  well,”  he  said.  “Then,  they 
begin  to  over-use  the  resources,  and  they 
settle  back  into  the  place  where  they’ll  stay 
for  the  long  haul.  The  question  is,  if  the 
spotted  bass  stays  like  it  is  and  is  a benefit 
as  a gamehsh,  then  we’ve  got  a long-term 
benefit  for  the  Lake  Norman  fishery.  But 
if  not,  how  will  the  fishery  restabilize? 

Is  Lake  Norman  experiencing  renewal 
because  of  a first-time  blush  for  the  spotted 
bass,  and  will  it  sustain  it  over  time?” 
Biologists  started  finding  river  her- 
ring in  Lake  Norman  around  2000,  and 
there  was  little  doubt  how  they  got  there. 

In  fact,  one  club  that  was  organized  to 
promote  striped  bass  fishing  trumpeted 
its  purchase  and  release  of  more  than 
1,000  foot-long  blueback  herring  into 
Lake  Norman  this  past  March.  From  Lake 
Norman,  herring  were  moved  to  Lake 
Hickory,  some  by  striper  fishermen  who 
were  merely  cleaning  out  their  bait  tanks 
after  fishing  trips.  This  past  spring,  the 
commission  erected  signs  at  boating- 
access  areas  warning  fishermen  not 
to  move  herring  or  other  baitfish  from 
one  lake  to  another. 


Introduction  of  spotted  bass  (left)  in  Lake  Chatuge  in  the  mid-1980s  resulted  in  the  virtual  disappearance  of  the  reservoir's  smallmouth 
bass  (right)  within  a decade. 
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'When  people  move  fish  around 
on  other  fisheries,  all  manner 


without  regard  to  the  consequences 
of  complications  can  result." 


Kin  Hodges,  a 
commission  fisher- 
ies biologist,  helps 
manage  both  Lake 
Norman  and  Lake 
Hickory.  His  concern 
is  focused  more  on  the 
movement  of  herring  than  spotted 
bass,  because  only  20  or  so  miles  upstream 
from  Lake  Hickory  is  Lake  James,  North 
Carolina’s  easternmost  walleye  hshery. 

“We ’re  dehnitely  concerned  about 
the  river  herring,”  Hodges  said,  “and  not 
just  because  of  the  potential  disaster  that 
could  occur  if  herring  ever  got  into  Lake 
James,  but  because  of  the  effect  of  compe- 
tition between  juvenile  bass  and  herring 
for  the  zooplankton  that  is  the  base  of  the 
food  chain.  Georgia  has  documented  a 
decline  in  the  largenrouth  bass  popula- 
tions in  foothills  reservoirs — Lake  Burton, 
for  example  — that  occurred  concurrently 
with  the  introduction  of  blueback  herring. 
The  past  two  or  three  years,  at  Lake  Norman 
we’ve  documented  a slight  decline  in  the 
abundance  of  largemouth  bass.  Everybody 
seems  to  be  excited  about  having  bigger 
hsh,  but  there  are  fewer  of  them  now.” 

Bluebacks  have  been  shown  to  have  a 
detrimental  effect  on  bass  hsheries.  If  they 
are  in  an  extremely  productive  Piedmont 
reservoir,  they  may  not  make  a difference. 
But  in  a clear  mountain  lake,  they  tend  to 
be  more  of  a problem.  With  Norman,  they 


could  go  either  way.  They  aren’t 
reducing  the  zooplankton  pop- 
ulation yet,  but  biologists  are  keeping 
an  eye  on  the  situation. 

River  herring  are  more  predatory  than 
threadfin  and  gizzard  shad,  the  primary 
forage  fish  in  Lake  Norman.  A river  her- 
ring will  feed  on  larger  zooplankton  — 
the  big,  individual  zooplankton  that 
juvenile  crappie,  largemouth  bass  and 
stripers  feed  on  — and  it  will  feed  on 
fish  larvae  and  eggs. 

Hodges  doesn’t  believe  that  spotted  bass 
pose  a great  threat  to  the  largemouth  pop- 
ulation at  Lake  Norman.  The  commission 
has  managed  W Kerr  Scott  for  largemouth 
and  spotted  bass  for  years,  and  the  ratio 
between  the  two  fish  has  stayed  consis- 
tent, even  as  spotted  bass  have  appeared 
to  thrive  in  recent  years.  But  he’s  worried 
that  the  spots  will  have  an  adverse  effect 
somewhere  along  the  food  chain.  “In  a 
system  or  lake  with  a limited  amount  of 
productivity,  every  additional  predator  in 
there  puts  a dent  in  something  else,”  he 
said.  “Will  that  be  the  largemouth  bass, 
the  stripers,  the  crappie  or  the  catfish?” 

Yow  believes  that  spotted  bass  may  be 
exploiting  the  introduced  river  herring  at 


Lake  Norman.  He  thinks  spotted 
bass  are  less  likely  to  affect  the 
largemouth  fishery  negatively  the 
way  they  did  the  smallmouth 
^ fishery  at  Lake  Chatuge. 

“Spotted  bass  do  well  in 
lakes  with  river  herring; 
they  definitely  exploit 
the  available  prey,” 
he  said.  “Spots  seem 
to  coexist  with  large- 
mouth better  than 
they  do  with  small- 
mouth  bass.  They  live  in  largely  diver- 
gent habitat.  River  herring  tend  to  orient 
themselves  to  the  thermocline.  Large- 
mouth bass  overlap  with  river  herring 
for  only  part  of  the  year. 

“Spotted  bass  have  a greater  amount 
of  spatial  overlap  with  river  herring,  as  far 
as  depth  and  water  temperature.  There  are 
more  days  of  the  year  when  spotted  bass 
and  river  herring  are  in  the  same  places.” 

But  if  fishermen  continue  to  move 
herring  up  the  Catawba  and  they  end  up 
in  Lake  James,  will  the  loss  of  a walleye 
fishery  be  worth  the  “gains”  that  a small 
group  of  fishermen  have  experienced 
with  other  species? 

That’s  a roulette  wheel  biologists  aren’t 
willing  to  spin.  ^ 

Dan  Kibler  is  an  outdoor  writer  for  the  Winston- 
Salem  Journal. 
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Flounder 


Some  of  the  state's  to?  guides  offer  tips 
for  catching  flatfish. 


written  and  photographed  by  Mike  Marsh 


What  is  there  about  the  lowly  flounder  that  makes  it  the  most  highly  sought 
gamefish  along  the  coast  of  North  Carolina?  Time  after  time  in  angler  surveys, 
coastal  fishermen  point  to  catching  a flounder  as  the  main  reason  they  launch 
their  boats  into  saltwater. 

It  could  be  the  delicate  taste  of  a flaky  white  filet  sizzling  fresh  from  the  heat.  Or  perhaps  it  is 
the  ease  of  fishing  and  the  peaceful  feeling  that  comes  to  an  angler  during  a day  of  casting  along 
a grassy  shoreline  and  drifting  baits  across  a sandy  bottom.  1 can  close  my  eyes  at  any  moment 
of  a summer’s  day  and  imagine  sounds  of  flounder  fishing — the  flip  of  a minnow  fresh  from  a 
bait  bucket,  the  buzz  of  monofilament  line  against  rod  guides,  the  splashdown  of  a sinker,  the 
ring  of  a drag,  the  scoop  of  a net  and  the  rat-tat-tat  of  a tail  slapping  inside  a cooler.  When  the 
sun  is  warm,  the  weather  is  clear  and  the  water  is  flat  as  window  glass,  my  thoughts  are  seldom 
far  away  from  conniving  some  excuse  that  will  allow  me  to  sneak  away  from  the  daily  routine 
to  catch  a flatfish. 

Indeed,  the  popularity  of  flounder  fishing  has  grown  to  the  point  that  tournaments  are  held 
each  season  to  see  who  can  catch  the  biggest  and  most  fish.  These  tournaments,  along  with 
anglers’  changing  perceptions  of  what  constitutes  saltwater  fishing,  have  played  a big  role  in  the 
exponential  growth  of  the  state’s  inshore  fishing  guide  industry.  Many  of  the  state  s top  guides 
are  renowned  far  beyond  Tar  Heel  borders  for  their  ability  to  catch  flounder  from  North  Car- 
olina’s rivers,  sounds,  inlets  and  ocean  waters.  Day  after  day  they  pound  the  sounds,  rounding 
up  opportunities  for  their  clients  to  catch  a 5-pound  citation  fish,  often  called  a doormat,  and 
even  the  occasional  10-pounder,  which  I like  to  call  a “Carolina  beach  blanket. 

For  those  anglers  who  wish  to  freelance  a trip  for  flounder,  some  of  the  state’s  top  profes- 
sional guides  who  have  figured  out  what  it  takes  to  flip  a flatfish  into  the  boat  are  willing  to 
share  some  of  their  secrets. 


CAPTAIN  Dave  DiETZLEK.  operates  Cape  Lookout  Charters  in  Morehead  City  and  has 
a unique  way  of  fishing  for  flounder.  Dietzler  fishes  from  a 20-foot,  flat-bottomed  skiff 
equipped  with  a tower.  When  navigating  from  the  tower,  he  stands  about  14  feet  above  the 
water.  Scanning  from  his  lofty  perch  like  an  osprey  looking  for  dinner,  he  motors  slowly 
around  the  Morehead  City  waterfront,  the  Newport  River  and  Bogue  Sound. 

“I  can  look  down  into  the  water  in  the  same  manner  as  an  offshore  captain  troll- 
ing for  marlin,”  Dietzler  said.  “I  can  actually  see  flounder,  as  well  as  the  baitfish 
they  are  feeding  on  and  the  structure  they  are  likely  to  be  holding  around 
when  1 am  up  in  the  tower.  If  the  fish  move,  they  often  don’t  go  very  far. 

1 just  move  the  boat  to  follow  the  fish.” 

When  scouting  for  flounder,  Dietzler  targets  docks  around  bridges 
along  waterfront  areas  and  oyster  beds  in  the  open  water.  His  tech- 
nique requires  tackle  that  can  handle  large  flatfish  if  they  duck 
beneath  docks  when  hooked.  “I  use  superbraid  lines  instead 
of  monofilament,”  Dietzler  said.  “The  low-stretch  quality 
of  these  lines  helps  get  the  fish’s  head  moving  away  from 
the  structure  instantly.  Even  if  the  fish  wraps  the  line,  the 
superbraid  seldom  cuts  on  the  oyster  shells  and  barnacles 
that  grow  on  pilings.  ” 

Dietzler  fishes  with  a live  menhaden  hooked  onto 
an  undressed,  ‘/bounce  jig  head.  He  ties  a foot-long, 
50-pound  fluorocarbon  leader  to  the  superbraid  line 
to  help  maneuver  the  fish  when  it  is  landed.  Though 
grabbing  the  fluorocarbon  will  not  cut  hands,  super- 
braid line,  with  its  small  diameter  and  course  sur- 
face, can  saw  through  skin. 

“The  advantage  of  using  a jig  head  to  take  the 
bait  down  to  the  fish  is  that  it  gives  the  angler  direct 
contact  with  the  bait,”  Dietzler  said.  “That  is  espe- 
cially important  when  the  client  is  an  inexperienced 
flounder  fisherman.  It’s  easier  to  tell  when  a flounder 
strikes  the  bait  on  a jig  because  the  angler  never  has 
to  lose  contact  with  the  fish.  Whereas  with  a slip- 
sinker  rig,  you  have  to  give  the  fish  slack  line  while 
waiting  for  it  to  swallow  the  bait.” 


CAPTAIN  Eddie  StuAE'T  operates  Sandpiper  Charters 
in  Wrightsville  Beach.  He  targets  flounder  in  a more  conven- 
tional manner  by  using  a mullet,  mud  minnow  or  menhaden 
on  a slip-sinker  rig,  otherwise  known  to  largemouth  bass  anglers 
as  a Carolina  rig. 

“I  use  just  enough  weight  to  maintain  contact  with  the  bottom,” 
Stuart  said.  “1  tie  a wide-bend  hook  to  an  18-inch  leader  and  use  a barrel 
swivel  to  tie  it  to  a monofilament  fishing  line.  The  sinker  slides  above  the 
swivel  on  the  line.  When  fishing  an  inlet  with  swift  current  like  the  newly  dredged 
Mason  Inlet,  it  may  take  up  to  2 ounces  of  weight  to  hold  the  bottom.” 

Stuart  motors  against  the  current  to  the  inside  or  outside  mouth  of  an  inlet,  then 
allows  the  boat  to  drift  with  the  current  flow  while  keeping  the  motor  running  to  help  nav- 
igate over  ledges  and  holes  likely  to  hold  flatfish.  The  direction  and  speed  of  drift  depend  upon 
current  flow  and  wind. 

“When  a flounder  hits  a drifted  bait,  the  strike  is  a light  tap-tap  or  just  a heavy  feeling 
on  the  line,”  Stuart  said.  “I  extend  the  rod  toward  the  fish  to  give  him  about  5 feet  of  slack  line, 

Captain  Dave  Dietzler  (top  and  middle)  spied  this  flounder  from  his  tower  and  then  landed  it  with 
a menhaden  hooked  on  a jig.  Captain  Eddie  Stuart  (bottom)  drifted  a live  menhaden  on  a Carolina 
rig  to  catch  this  flounder  from  Mason  Inlet. 
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Captain  Fisher  Culbreth  uses  a float  rig 
and  shrimp  kept  fresh  on  ice  to  catch 
flounder  from  the  Cape  Fear  River. 


to  allow  him  to  swallow  the  bait.  Then 
I set  the  hook  hard.” 

Maintaining  a hook-up  from  a moving 
boat  can  be  difficult.  Stuart  prefers  to  play 
the  fish  opposite  of  the  direction  of  drift 
to  help  maintain  a tight  line.  For  landing 
the  fish,  he  uses  the  biggest  net  he  can  find 
room  for  on  the  boat,  because  it  gives  him 
a large  margin  for  error  when  scooping  the 
fish  for  an  excited  client. 


Captain  Fisher  Culbreth  operates 
Capture  Charters  in  Carolina  Beach.  He 
has  fished  for  flounder  in  the  Cape  Fear 
River  all  of  his  life.  Although  most  flounder 
guides  use  live  baits,  Culbreth  uses  shrimp 
kept  fresh  on  ice. 

“1  figured  out  that  the  time  and  effort 
most  fishermen  spend  catching  minnows 
and  keeping  them  alive  could  be  better  spent 
by  actually  fishing,”  Culbreth  said.  “Every 
predatory  fish  in  the  river  eats  shrimp,  so 
they  make  good  baits  for  flounder.” 

Culbreth  found  that  dropping  a shrimp 
to  the  bottom  poses  two  problems.  Bait  that 
is  intended  for  flounder  is  snitched  by  pin- 
fish,  and  the  hook  tends  to  hang  up  on  the 
rocks,  debris  and  shell  beds  present  in  the 
river.  H use  a float  to  suspend  the  shrimp 
a foot  or  so  above  the  bottom,”  Culbreth 
said.  “Flounder  lie  on  the  bottom  near  grass 
beds  and  island  points,  waiting  for  shrimp 
to  pass  by.  Therefore,  a bait  hooked  beneath 


Captain  Wayne  "Rerun”  Freeman  used  a live  menhaden  on  a dropper-loop  (reef)  rig  to  catch  this 
flounder  from  an  artificial  reef  near  Oak  Island. 


a float  presents  the  shrimp  in  a natural 
manner.  1 use  an  undressed  jig  head  to  hold 
the  shrimp  down  in  the  current.  The  jig 
head  gives  a quick  hook-up  and  also  pre- 
vents the  hook  from  being  swallowed  deep 
enough  to  hurt  the  fish  if  it  is  to  be  released. 
Threading  the  shrimp  onto  the  hook,  tail- 
first,  helps  prevent  spinning.  Hiding  the 
hook  point  inside  the  shrimp  helps  fool  the 
fish,  but  it  also  helps  prevent  snags  if  the 
bait  touches  the  bottom  during  its  drift. 

Captain  Wayne  "Rerun”  Freeman 

operates  Flatfish  Charters  in  Long  Beach. 
Rerun  acquired  his  nickname  as  a youth 
from  his  love  of  playing  rock-and-roll;  the 
name  followed  Freeman  into  adulthood 
because  of  the  large  numbers  of  flounder 
he  helps  his  clients  catch. 

“The  flounder  have  really  returned  to  the 
reefs,”  Freeman  said.  “The  regulations  of 
the  past  several  years  have  resulted  in  more 
and  larger  flounder  in  ocean  waters  off  the 
Oak  Island  beaches.” 

Freeman  uses  an  electronic  depth  finder 
to  locate  the  sunken  scrap  concrete,  ships 
and  train  cars  that  make  up  the  reefs.  He 
then  anchors  at  the  edge  of  the  structure 
and  drops  fmger-sized  mullet  to  the  bot- 
tom on  a dropper-loop  rig.  The  rig  con- 
sists of  a 1 ‘/’-ounce  bank  sinker  tied  at 
the  end  to  a 17-pound  leader.  A dropper 
loop  is  tied  about  2 feet  above  the  sinker. 


and  a No.  6 long-shank  hook  is  tied  to 
the  dropper  loop. 

“With  the  small  hook,  the  fish  almost 
hooks  itself,”  Freeman  said.  “That  is  impor- 
tant when  you  are  fishing  in  the  deep  water 
around  the  reefs  because  the  long  line  lengths 
combined  with  wind  and  current  make  it 
more  difficult  to  feel  a strike  than  when  you 
are  fishing  shallow  water  inshore.” 

Freeman  has  lost  several  anchors 
on  the  reefs  and  advises  the  use  of  a 
bend-away  or  reversing-fluke  design  to 
prevent  hung  anchors. 

Captain  Jimmy  Price  operates  Wreck  ; 
Hunter  Guide  Service  in  Southport.  As 
owner  of  Wildlife  Bait  and  Tackle,  Price 
hosts  many  flounder  tournaments  and 
has  won  numerous  awards  for  his  fishing. 

“I  started  out  using  live  baits  for  catch- 
ing flounder  many  years  ago,”  Price  said. 

“But  I also  always  caught  a few  when  using 
artificial  lures,  and  it  was  always  a thrill 
when  I fooled  a fish  like  that.” 

Eventually,  Price  began  targeting  floun- 
der by  using  lures  exclusively,  leaving  the 
bait  net  at  home.  He  was  an  early  pioneer  in 
bringing  variations  of  bass  anglers’  jig-n-pig  j 
lures  to  the  saltwater  flounder  haunts  near 
Bald  Head  Island. 

“Time  and  again,  I let  my  clients  use 
live  baits  fished  on  Carolina  rigs  while  1 
fish  with  a bucktail  with  a plastic  trailer,” 
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Captain  Jimmy  Price  spices  up  a bucktail  jig  with  scent  to  entice  flounder  into  striking.  This  one  was 
caught  near  a creek  mouth  at  Bald  Head  Island. 


Price  said.  “I  will  really  walk  the  dog  on 
them,  outcatching  them  four  to  one  by 
using  the  artificial  lure.  Then,  they  will  try 
using  a jig  and  hook  a fish.  They  always 
get  so  much  more  excited  when  they  feel 
the  fish  strike  a lure.” 

Price  uses  a high-quality  %-ounce  buck- 
tail  jig  with  a scent-impregnated  plastic 
trailer.  White  is  his  favorite  lure  color,  but 
he  also  uses  chartreuse  and  pink.  He  fishes 
in  creek  channels,  on  oyster  beds,  beneath 
boat  docks  and  piers,  around  seawalls  and 
rocky  bottoms  — all  of  the  “junkyards” 
that  might  hide  a flatfish. 

“Using  a bucktail  with  a cheap  finish  is 
false  economy,”  Price  said.  “If  you  bang  it 
on  a rock  and  the  paint  chips,  you  have  lost 
the  lure’s  effectiveness,  just  like  if  you  hung 
it  up  and  broke  the  line.”  By  casting  method- 
ically in  a clock-face  pattern.  Price  quickly 
explores  every  nook  and  cranny  that  might 
hide  a flounder.  He  casts  into  the  current 
and  hops  the  lure  back  toward  the  boat. 

“A  flounder  lies  facing  into  the  cur- 
rent,” Price  said.  “By  retrieving  the  lure 
with  the  current,  it  is  presented  to  the 
fish  in  a natural  manner,  and  he  can’t 
resist  taking  a bite.” 

Price  has  caught  flounder  weighing 
more  than  15  pounds.  Therefore,  he  uses  a 
cavernous  landing  net  that  is  nearly  3 feet 
across  at  its  widest  point  when  landing 
the  fish.  “If  you  hook  the  flounder  of  a 
lifetime,  it  would  be  a sad  shame  to  lose 
the  fish  because  you  did  not  have  a big 


enough  landing  net  to  round  him  up,”  Price 
said.  “You  need  to  get  a big  net  with  a tele- 
scoping handle  so  it  takes  up  less  room  in  the 
boat,  and  never  leave  home  without  it.  You 
don’t  want  to  be  the  angler  telling  the  story 
about  the  big  flounder  that  got  away.”  ^ 

Mike  Marsh  is  a freelance  outdoor  writer- 
living  in  Wilmington. 


Author  Mike  Marsh  caught  this‘‘Carolina  beach 
blanket” from  the  Cape  Fear  River  using  live 
mullet  on  a slip-sinker  rig. 


New  Flounder 
Regulations 

SlSE  LIMITS 

New  size  limits  apply  this  season  for 
flounder  caught  in  some  internal  waters. 
There  is  no  bag  limit  for  flounder  in 
internal  waters. 

IsaterMl  Flounder 
Neuse,  Pamlico  and  Pungo  Rivers,  along 
with  Pamlico  County  bays  and  mainland 
Hyde  County  bays  west  of  Bluff  Point 
Minimum:  13”  total  length 

All  other  internal  areas 
Minimum:  14"  total  length 

Ocaasi  Fioymiar 

Minimum:  14"  total  length 

Limit  eight  fish  per  day  per  person 


Anglers  can  weigh  in  on  proposed 
measures  to  manage  Southern  flounder 
stock  at  public  meetings  held  by  the 
Division  of  Marine  Fisheries  this  sum- 
mer. The  Southern  flounder  is  the  species 
most  commonly  found  in  our  inshore 
waters.  Proposals  include  a 3.4-inch  size 
limit  for  both  commercial  and  recre- 
ational fishermen,  a recreational  bag 
limit  of  eight  fish  per  day  and  a com- 
mercial season  closure. 

Contact  jess.hawkins@ncmail.net  or 
1-800-682-2632  for  information. 

Aiigust  3,6  p.ra. 

Highway  Building  auditorium, 

1 South  Wilmington  Street,  Raleigh 

August  4, 6 p.m. 

Wilmington  Regional  Office,  127 
Cardinal  Drive,  Wilmington 
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in  the  world 


Of  the  three  thousand  kinds  of  lizards 
North  Carolina  boasts  a dozen  species,  and  they're  all  interesting 


Leapin'  Lizards! 


written  by  Jeff  Beane 


izards  are  a very  diverse  group  of  reptiles,  closely  related 


I to  snakes.  North  Carolina’s  lizards  are  fast,  active  predator: 
that  feed  chiefly  on,insects  and  serve  as  food  for  many  other 
animals.  Many  species  have  an  unusual  defensive  trick.  If  a 
predator  seizes  a lizard’s  tail,  the  tail  breaks  off  and  wriggles 
I vigorously,  confusing  the  predator  long  enough  for  the  lizan 
I to  escape.  In  time,  the  lizard  grows  a new;  shorter  tail.  All 
^ our  lizards  are  harmless  and  beneficial  to  humans,  and  all 


THINK  SKINK! 

Five  of  our  lizards  are  skinks.  They  have  smooth,  shiny 
scales  reinforced  with  bony  plates  called  osteoderms. 
Females  of  some  skink  species  are  devoted  mothers, 
guarding  their  eggs  until  they  hatch. 


Five-lined  skinks,  Southeastern  five-lined  skinks  and  broadhead 
skinks  are  similar  in  appearance  and  often  difficult  to  distin- 
guish. All  have  bright  blue  tails  and  five  yellowish  stripes  when 
young,  but  the  colors  and  pattern  fade  with  age.  The  broadhead 
skink  may  reach  a foot  in  length. 

The  coal  skink  also  has  a blue  tail,  but  four  stripes 
^ rather  than  five. 

^ The  tiny  ground  skink  is  our  state’s  smallest  reptile.  > 


Old  World 

refers  to  the 
world’s  Eastern 
Hemisphere; 

New  World 

refers  to  the  f- 

p 

Western  ; C 
Hemisphere,  f 


All  the  lizards 

illustrated  on 
|!  these  pages  are 
? shown  at  life  size. 


Fence  lizards  ar|  superbly  camou- 
flaged to  resemble  tree  bark.  Males 
have  beautiful  iridescent  blue 
patches  on  their  sides  and  throat, 
which  they  use  in  a "pu$hup''dis- 
play  to  attract  females  and  warn 
other  males  in  their  territory. 


.SPEED  RACER  V. \ 

Our  fastest  lizard,  the  six-lined  racerunner, 
,is  decorated  with  six  yellow  racing  stripes, 
Uafiljke  the  four  or  hve  adorning  the  shiniep 
skinkswith  which, it  is  some time^pnfu'sec 


■oily  terrestrial,  racerunriers  do  not  climb  trees,  they  are 
post  commbn  i n sandy  areas  of  the  Cbastal  Plain!  Lookffor 
hem  streaking  across  open  ground  on  hot,  sunny  pays. 


:!  L 


LIZARD  OF 
ANOTHER  COLOR 

If  you’ve  ever  heard  someone 
mention  a “chameleon,”  they  may 
have  been  referring  to  an  anole.  True 
chameleons  are  Old  World  lizards. 
Anoles  comprise  a large  group 
of  New  World  lizards  that  share 
chameleons’  color-changing  ability. 
Unlike  most  lizards,  female  anoles  lay 
only  one  egg  at  a time.  Anoles 
are  most  abundant  in  our 


southern  Coastal  Plain. 


The  green  anole  can  quickly  change  from 
brown  to  bright  green.  Anoles  change  color 
in  response  to  changes  in  temperature,  light 
and  stress  level.  A male  anole  has  a bright  red 
flap  of  skin,  called  a dewlap,  under  his  throat. 
He  extends  it  like  a flag  while  bobbing  his  head 
to  signal  females  and  warn  other  males  away 
from  his  territory. 
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A 


LIZARD 


Horned  lizards’ stubby  tails  do 
not  break  easily  and  they  are  slower 
than  other  lizards,  relying  mostly 
on  camouflage  and  their  spiky  armor 
feTprotection.  They  also  may  squirt 
blood  from  their  eyes  (how’s  that  for 
ah  alien  trick?)  as*  defense  against 
"if ■ ■'  jSuch  predators 

as  coyotes  C 

and.  foxes. 


AL.EN  | , Q, 

One  of  our  lizards  is  a transplant. 

A small  population  of  Texas  horned 
lizards  thrived  in  OnslowiCounty 
near  Swartsboro  — all  descended  from 
captives  released  there  iri  the  f960s. 
Also  called  "horny  toads.  ' they  are  not 
related -to  toads.  Native  to  the  western, 

) United  States,  they  feed  mostly  on  ants. 


Find  out  more  about  Project  WILD  Work 
shops  and  literature  at  the  Wildlife 

Commission’s  Web  site  at 

www.ncwildlife.org 


NOTEBOOK 


SNAKES  THAT  AREN'T 

Three  of  North  Carolina’s  lizards  are  legless  glass 
lizards,  so  named  because  of  their  especially  fragile 
tails,  which  make  up  most  of  their  length.  Glass 
lizards  resemble  snakes,  but  may  be  distinguished 
by  their  moveable  eyelids,  visible  ear  openings, 
longer  tails  (unless  broken!),  less  flexible  bodies, 
distinct  grooves  along  their  sides  and 
smaller  scales  on  their  bellies. 


The  Eastern  glass  lizard  occurs  in  most  of 
the  Coastal  Plain.  The  slender  glass  lizard  is 
the  longest  lizard  native  to  North  America, 
reaching  nearly  four  feet.  The  mimic  glass 
lizard  is  the  smallest  and  rarest  glass  lizard. 
It  is  so  similar  to  the  slender  glass  lizard 
tliat  it  was  only  recently  recognized  as 
a distinct  species. 


Read  and  Find  Out 

<-^r  “Reptiles  of  North  Carolina”  by  William  M. 
Palmer  and  Alvin  L.  Braswell,  University 
of  North  Carolina  Press,  1995. 

<-**»  “A  Field  Guide  to  Reptiles  and  Amphibians 
of  Eastern  and  Central  North  America,  Third 
Edition”  by  Roger  Conant  and  Joseph  T. 
Collins,  Houghton  Mifflin,  1998. 

“Lizards  of  North  Carolina”  poster,  available 
at  the  WILD  store  at  www.ncwildlife.org 


In  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina: 

“Missing  Parts  Department”  by  Lawrence  S. 
Earley,  May  1991. 

“A  Little  Bit  of  Texas”  by  Jeff  Beane,  July  2001 . 


Get  Outside 

Become  a lizard  wizard. 

Lizards  are  wonderfully  observable  reptiles,  and  chances  are  good  that  at 
least  one  lizard  species  lives  in  your  neighborhood.  You  can  learn  a lot  by 
watching  lizards.  Good  places  to  see  lizards  include  woodpiles,  fences,  old 
buildings,  stone  walls,  boardwalks,  open  sandy  areas,  rock  outcrops,  forest 
edges  and  woodland  paths.  Warm,  sunny  days  are  best.  Binoculars  are 
handy,  and  patience  is  important.  Lizards  are  sharp-eyed  and  wary,  so  stay 
still  while  watching  them,.  You  might  see  lizards  basking,  foraging,  feeding, 
mating,  fighting  or  fleeing  predators.  How  many  species  can  you  identify  in 
your  neighborhood?  Can  you  spot  a male  anole  or  fence  lizard  displaying 
to  announce  his  territory?  How  do  lizards  use  behavior  to  maintain  their 
preferred  body  temperature?  Take  a notebook  and  record  your  observations. 

To  see  lizards  up-close,  look  for  them  under  logs,  flat  rocks  or  other 
sheltering  objects  during  cool  or  cloudy  weather.  If  you  handle  lizards, 
never  grab  their  tails— the  lizard  will  need  its  tail  for  its  next  encounter 
with  a predator!  Some  lizards  may  bite  if  handled,  but  bites  amount  to 
harmless  pinches  (large  broadhead  skinks  and  glass  lizards  can  bite 
hard!).  If  you  want  to  keep  captive  lizards,  consult  an  expert  about 
proper  care.  Most  of  our  native  species  are  fun  to  observe  tempoiarily, 
but  difficult  to  keep  healthy  long-term. 
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Heads  and  Scales 

Lizard  ID  Turn  Toy 


1)  Cut  out  shapes  along 
the  solid  black  lines. 

2)  Fold  down  along  all 
the  dotted  lines. 


mm 


SfiS'i ' 


3)  Tuck  the  green  tabs 
under  and  glue  shut. 

4)  Tuck  and  glue  shut  all 
the  orange  tabs. 

5)  Place  the  cube 
on  the  rectangle. 


p^ozi  j qc,\?\6 


(h  Mil 

t -mm 


h o rneA  It z. arA 

V'  '>UJ.  " . *•  ~T'‘Ca\  - * ' 


6)  Turn  to  match  each  lizard  head  with  its  own  scale  pattern. 
Check  the  names  (skink,  anole,  fence  lizard  and  race  runner) 
to  find  the  correct  match. 


You  can  use  this  Head  and  Scales  ID  Turn  Toy  to  help  you 
identify  a real  lizard.  Examine  the  dorsal  scales  (on  its  back) 
and  match  them  to  one  of  these  scale  patterns. 
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More  Federal  Dollars  Wanted 
for  Wildlife  Diversity 


Salamanders,  songbirds,  mussels, 
turdes  and  other  wildlife  in  North 
Carolina  are  getting  strong  support  from 
the  state’s  congressional  delegation  this 
year.  Four  North  Carolina  representatives 


State  Wildlife  Grants  from  the  federal 
government  fund  research  on  nongame 
creatures  such  as  the  black  skimmer. 

signed  a letter  urging  a $100  million 
appropriation  for  the  State  Wildlife  Grants 
(SWG)  program,  which  supports  the 
work  of  agencies  such  as  the  N.C.  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission  (see  “First 
Among  Equals,”  February  2004). 

The  grant  program  funds  the  research, 
management  and  conservation  of  wild- 
life “with  the  greatest  conservation  need, 
but  not  covered  under  other  grant  pro- 
grams,” according  to  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  which  administers  the 
SWG  program. 

All  states  receive  funds  for  sport  fish 
and  game  management  through  the 
service’s  Sport  Fish  Restoration  program 
and  Wildlife  Restoration  program.  Funds 
for  these  programs  are  derived  from  taxes 


on  hunting  and  fishing  equipment  sales.  In 
fiscal  year  2004,  North  Carolina  received  a 
total  of  $7.3  million  from  both  programs. 

The  service  also  provides  funds  for 
endangered  species  research  and  man- 
agement. But  most  of  North 
Carolina’s  fish  and  wildlife 
are  not  sport  or  endangered 
species.  The  SWG  program 
supports  the  conservation 
of  these  animals.  The  grants 
benefit  the  commission’s 
Faunal  Diversity  and  Aquatic 
Nongame  Program,  which 
works  to  prevent  more  than 
1,000  native  nongame  ani- 
mals from  becoming  endan- 
gered and  to  help  those 
already  endangered. 

“State  Wildlife  Grants 
enable  the  faunal  diversity  and  aquatic 
nongame  program  to  set  its  own  priorities,” 
said  Tom  Henson,  the  Wildlife  Commis- 
sion’s faunal  diversity  coordinator.  “In 
the  past,  we  had  to  spend  most  federal 
money  for  work  on  endangered  species. 
That  meant  we  didn’t  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  survey  and  research  more  com- 
mon species,  like  basking  turtles.” 
Congress  authorized  the  program  in 
2001.  Since  then.  North  Carolina 
has  received  $1.2  to  $1.5  million 
per  year.  Ongoing  projects  include 
a crayfish  inventory,  reptile  surveys, 
black  skimmer  and  common  tern 
nesting  research,  native  fish  rein- 
troduction and  the  preparation  of  a 
conservation  plan  for  North  Carolina. 

A Comprehensive  Wildlife  Conservation 
Plan  will  prioritize  nongame  species’ 
needs  and  guide  spending  of  State  Wildlife 
Grants  in  years  to  come. 


AT  HOME  WITH  WILDLIFE 


The  Pool  Is  Open 

| heard  a fellow  once  say  that  it  was  so 
i hot,  his  outdoor  thermometer  climbed 
down  the  pole  and  crawled  under  the  porch. 

The  dog  days  of  summer  create  one 
big  sauna  here  in  North  Carolina.  If  you 
aren’t  headed  to  the  pool  for  some  cool 
relief,  then  you  are  probably  headed  for 
the  beach.  Wildlife  is  no  different,  taking 
every  opportunity  to  cool  off  in  a bird 
bath  or  water  hole.  Birds  use  these  back- 
yard water  attractions  for  drinking  as  well 
as  bathing,  which  keeps  parasites  down. 

But  before  running  out  and  plunking 
down  cash  for  a bird  bath,  you  may  already 
have  one.  A bird  bath  can  be  something 
as  simple  as  a clay  tray  in  which  a potted 
plant  once  sat,  or  that  oval  piece  of  plastic 
your  kids  used  to  sled  down  snow-covered 
hills  last  winter.  You  can  even  take  a large 
log,  chisel  out  a 3-inch-deep  depression, 
and  fill  it  with  water  for  a rustic  bird  bath. 

Regardless  of  what  you  find,  make 
sure  it  has  a rough  surface  so  birds  can 
light  on  the  rim  without  slipping  off. 
Automatic  misters  or  drippers  provide  a 
moving-water  element  birds  can’t  resist. 

A homemade  alternative  is  a plastic 
2-liter  bottle  hung  over  a bath.  Simply 
punch  a pinhole  and 
fill  with  water. 

To  attract  more 
birds,  place  the  bird 
bath  in  an  open  area. 
With  little  or  no 
expense,  you  can 
have  a water 
device  to  keep 
your  backyard  bird  pop- 
ulation quenched  and  drenched. 

— Chris  Powell 


NCWRC 
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Monster  Gobbler  is  No.  7 All-Time 


Mike  Carden  had  always  heard  the  term  “limb-hanger”  used  to  describe  a tom 
turkey  with  spurs  so  long  it  could  hang  from  a tree  limb,  but  he  had  never  seen 
one  in  the  wild.  Now  he  has  one  of  his  own  mounted  in  his  home. 

On  April  16,  Carden  shot  a 26-pound  gobbler  in  Rockingham  County  between 
Eden  and  his  hometown  of  Reidsville.  According  to  the  state  chapter  of  the  National 
Wild  Turkey  Federation,  the  bird  scored  a 78,  ranking  it  among  the  top  10  record 
gobblers  in  state  history.  Carden’s  turkey  had  an  11-inch  beard  and  spurs  of 
1%  and  2 inches. 

Hunting  with  a partner  on  a sunny  late  morning,  Carden  used  a series  of 
calls  to  attract  the  big  tom  away  from  a group  of  hens.  He  shot  the  gobbler 
from  48  yards  away.  Carden  said  he  was  awestruck  by  how  large  the  bird 
was,  especially  its  feet  and  spurs.  “I  went  and  got  the  truck  to  pick  it  up  like 
we  were  deer  hunting,”  Carden  said. 


MIKE  CARDEN 

Mike  Carden  shows  off  the 
impressive  fan  of  his  prize 
turkey's  tail.  One  of  the 
gobbler's  spurs  measured 
2 inches  long. 


'"KE  CARDEN 


Sea  Turtles  Have 
Built-in  GPS 

New  findings  by  a UNC-Chapel  Hill 
research  team  indicate  that  the  navi- 
gational  ability  of  sea  turtles  is  based  at  least 
partly  on  a “magnetic  map” — a remarkable 
ability  to  read  geographic  position  from  subtle 
variations  in  Earth’s  magnetic  held.  Among 
the  most  accomplished 
navigators  in  the  ani- 
mal kingdom,  sea 
turtles  often  migrate 
across  thousands  of 
miles  of  open  ocean  to 
reach  specific  nesting 
sites.  How  they  do  so 
i has  mystified  biologists 
for  more  than  a century. 

Previous  work  by 
the  group,  headed  by 
UNC-CH  marine  bio- 
logists Kenneth  and 
Catherine  Lohmann, 
showed  that  baby  sea 
turtles  can  use  mag- 

Inetic  information  as 

a built-in  compass  to  help  guide  them  dur- 
ing their  first  migration  across  the  Atlantic 
| Ocean.  Further  studies  reveal  that  older 
turtles  use  Earth’s  held  in  a different,  more 
sophisticated  way — to  help  pinpoint  their 


location  relative  to  specihc  target  areas.  In 
effect,  older  turtles  have  a biological  equivalent 
of  a global  positioning  system,  but  the  turtle 
version  is  based  on  magnetism,  not  satellites. 

Working  off  the  coast  of  Florida,  research- 
ers built  a special  cube-shaped  magnetic  coil 
system  almost  the  height  of  a two-story  house. 
The  coil  reproduced  the  magnetic  helds  that 
exist  in  different  areas  along  the  southeastern 
coast.  They  exposed  juvenile  green  turtles 
to  various  magnetic  helds  and  observed 

the  direction  in  which 
they  swam.  Turtles 
swam  in  the  direction 
that  would  have  taken 
them  home,  had  they 
actually  been  at  the 
place  where  each  mag- 
netic held  exists. 

“These  results 
imply  that  turtles 
have  a kind  of  mag- 
netic map,”  Ken 
Lohmann  said.  “They 
can  hgure  out  where 
they  are  relative  to 
home  using  magnetic 
held  information.  This 
is  a far  more  complex 
use  of  the  held  than  just  having  a magnetic 
compass  that  gives  direction.” 

Future  research  will  examine  precisely  how 
the  magnetic  map  is  organized  and  what  com- 
ponents of  the  held  the  turtles  detect,  he  said. 


The  green  turtle  is  an  endangered 
species,  and  all  turtles  tested  were  released 
back  into  the  sea  unharmed.  A Web  site 
describing  related  work  is  at  www.unc.edu/ 
depts  /oceanweb  / turtles. 


ON  PATROL 


Master  Officer  Barry  Joyce  and  Wildlife 
Pilot  Richard  Purcell  busted  an  intox- 
icated hunter  shooting  at  a deer  decoy.  The 
suspect,  who  was  a repeat  offender,  blew  a 
.22  on  the  Breathalyzer  and  possessed  a stolen 
gun.  The  violator  told  officers  that  when  he 
saw  the  decoy’s  ear  move,  he  knew  it  was  a 
real  deer.  Problem  was,  the  ears  don't  move  on 
decoys.  The  moral  of  the  story?  Never  hunt 
while  under  the  influence  — especially  with 
a stolen  gun. 


JODY  DUGGINS 


Green  sea  turtles  appear  to  be  able  to  nav- 
igate in  the  open  ocean  by  sensing  Earth’s 
magnetic  fields. 
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Captive-Born  Red  Wolves  Adopted  by  Wild  Packs 


The  spring  of  2004  was  the  best  ever 
for  endangered  red  wolf  pups  in 
northeastern  North  Carolina.  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  biologists  with  the 
Red  Wolf  Recovery  Program  documented 
a record  55  red  wolf  pups  and  added  two 
more  puppies  through  a fostering  program. 

Scientists  transferred  a pair  of  female 
red  wolf  pups  from  a captive  facility  to 
join  the  state’s  wild  red  wolf  population. 
Just  two  weeks  old,  the  sister  pups  were 


selected  for  their  rare  genes  and  placed  in 
separate  dens  with  wild  red  wolf  pups  of 
identical  age.  Wild  foster  mothers  adopted 
the  captive-born  sisters,  which  will  likely 
be  raised  within  their  respective  packs. 

Fostering  is  a relatively  new  method 
that  allows  genetically  valuable  captive- 
born  red  wolf  pups  to  become  integrated 
into  a wild  red  wolf  population.  The  pups 
develop  in  the  wild,  so  they  gain  survival 
skills  required  to  mature  and  reproduce. 


Boaters  with  Disabilities 
Get  a Hand  Up 


North  Carolina’s  boaters  can  now  get  in  and  out  of  their  vessels  easier  at  selected 
boat  docks  across  the  state.  The  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  has  installed 
railings  that  people  with  disabilities  can  use  for  support  when  moving  between  boat  and 
dock.  The  bright-yellow  railings  are  currently  in  place  at  14  commission-maintained 
boating  access  areas  across  the  state. 

The  first  railings  were  installed  at  Castle  Bridge  at  the  request  of  local  crappie  angler 
Bill  Justice.  Justice  uses  a walker  and  had  trouble  moving  from  the  dock  into  his  boat. 
He  asked  the  commission  to  install  rails  that  resemble  those  on  a pool  ladder. 

The  rails  needed  to  be  durable,  unobtrusive  and  compliant  with  Americans  with  Disa- 


bilities Act  guidelines.  Commission  engineer  Jeff  Ferguson  looked  into  existing  designs, 
but  none  fit  the  agency’s  criteria.  Instead,  Ferguson  and  commission  staff  at  the  Balsam 
Depot  near  Waynesvtlle  came  up  with  their  own  design.  The  railings  are  36  inches  tall 
and  positioned  36  inches  apart.  “The  rails  work  real  fine,  said  Justice.  1 would  recom- 
mend them  to  any  handicapped  boater.” 

The  commission  has  entered  a partnership  with  the  N.C.  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion to  produce  more  rails.  “The  Division  of  Engineering  Services  strives  to  improve  the 
outdoor  experience  of  disabled  boaters,”  said  Ferguson.  1 he  railings  are  a part  ol  this 
effort  and  will  be  added  to  a dock  at  every  boating  access  area  where  practical.” 

To  recommend  access  areas  that  need  the  new  railings,  call  Engineering  Services  at 
(919)  715-3155.  A list  of  sites  with  railings  is  available  atwww.ncwildlife.org. 


“This  technique  is  effective  when  the 
fostered  pups  live  long  enough  to  con- 
tribute their  genes  to  the  wild  population 
by  producing  pups  of  their  own,”  said 
Art  Beyer,  held  coordinator  for  the  Red 
Wolf  Recovery  Program. 

In  addition  to  the  2004  arrivals,  the 
Red  Wolf  Recovery  Program  charted  the 
success  of  a previous  fostering  attempt.  In 
an  experiment  two  years  ago,  two  pups 
from  the  N.C.  Zoo  were  placed  in  a wild 
den.  The  male  and  female  pups  were 
adopted  by  their  wild  foster  mother  and 
raised  with  the  pack. 

This  spring  the  male  zoo-born  wolf, 
displaced  from  his  adopted  pack  and 
forced  to  establish  a range  of  his  own, 
secured  the  alpha  position  of  another 
established  pack  in  time  for  breeding 
season.  Biologists  discovered  a litter  of 
eight  puppies  that  was  fathered  by  the 
zoo-born  male. 

The  red  wolf  is  one  of  the  most  endan- 
gered canid  species  in  the  world.  Red 
wolves  were  introduced  in  northeastern 
North  Carolina  in  1987.  Now  more  than 
100  red  wolves  roam  1 . 5 million  acres. 


BOATING  ACCESS  AREAS 
WITH  SUPPORT  RAILS 


• Jackrabbit  and  Ledford’s  Chapel  on  Lake 
Chatuge,  Clay  County 

• Hanging  Dog  on  Hiawassee  Lake, 

Cherokee  County 

• Lemmon’s  Branch  on  Fontana  Lake, 

Swain  County 

• County  Line  on  Kerr  Lake,  Warren  County 

• Flemington  Landing  on  Kerr  Lake,  Vance  County 

• Circle  Drive  on  Badin  Lake,  Montgomery  County 

• Flat  Creek  on  Tuckertown  Lake,  Rowan  County 

• Dutch  Second  on  High  Rock  Lake, 

Rowan  County 

• Vultare  on  Roanoke  Rapids  Lake, 

Northampton  County 

• Tunis  on  Chowan  River,  Hertford  County 

• Harrellsville  on  Wiccacon  River, 

Hertford  County 

• Oriental  on  Smith's  Creek,  Pamlico  County 

• Castle  Bridge  on  Lake  Rhodhiss,  Caldwell  County 
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COMMISSION  SPOTLIGHT 


Bear  Hunters  in  the  Service  of  Science 

Every  fall,  bear  hunters  provide  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  with  teeth  from 
harvested  bears  and  allow  biologists  at  check  stations  to  weigh  harvested  bears  and 
collect  female  reproductive  organs.  Hunters  know  the  Wildlife  Commission  uses  the  bio- 
logical data  to  monitor  the  health  and  population  status  of  bear  populations.  But  what  are 
biologists  actually  looking  for  in  those  bear  parts? 

Premolar  teeth  are  sent  to  a laboratory  where  thin  slices  of  the  root  of  each  tooth  are 
examined  under  a microscope.  Biologists  measure  the  layers  of  dental  cementum  that  are 
formed  annually  in  each  tooth.  These  cementum  annuli  layers  develop  during  winter  dormancy 
(hibernation  in  most  bears).  These  are  similar  to  growth  rings  in  trees.  By  counting  the  num- 
ber of  annuli,  biologists  can  estimate  the  number  of  winters  a bear  has  been  alive  and  thus 
estimate  the  age  of  the  bear.  This  information  is  used  to  create  population  models  that 
estimate  the  number  of  bears  in  an  area. 

Biologists  look  for  differences  in  age  structure  among  sexes  and  regions  (Mountains  and 
Coastal  Plain).  They  have  found  that  females  tend  to  live  longer  than  males  within  a given 
region  and  that  the  coastal  bear  population  is  a little  older  than  bears  in  the  mountains. 

Female  black  bears  3 years  and  older  generally  breed  and  give  birth  every  other  year.  When 
a commission  biologist  receives  permission  to  remove  the  female  organs  from  a hunter’s  bear, 
he  collects  the  ovaries,  uterus  and  uterine  horns.  The  biologist  counts  the  corpora  lutea 
(structures  in  the  ovary  that  develop  after  the  release  of  mature  eggs)  to  learn  if  the  bear 
ovulated.  This  shows  if  the  bear  produced  eggs  and  was  capable  of  breeding. 

Then  the  biologist  examines  the  uterine  horns  and  uterus  for  placental  scars  to  determine 
reproductive  performance  in  the  previous  year.  These  scars  indicate  if  a bear  implanted  one 
or  more  fetuses.  Most  of  the  time  implantation  corresponds  to  actual  cub  births,  though  a 
fetus  can  be  aborted  or  absorbed.  For  statistical  purposes,  the  biologist  assumes  placental 
scars  indicate  a live  birth.  So,  the  female  organs  yield  two  pieces  of  information:  whether 
or  not  the  bear  was  capable  of  breeding  in  the  previous  summer  and  if  the  bear  gave  birth 
to  one  or  more  cubs  last  winter. 

Reproductive  output  is  different  between  regions.  Coastal  bears  reproduce  consistently 
every  other  year  because  of  dependable  food  supplies  in  eastern  North  Carolina.  The  natural 
foods  these  bears  rely  on  are  fairly  consistent,  and  agricultural  crops  are  available  each  year. 

The  reproductive  success  of  mountain  bears,  however,  depends  on  the  mast  crop.  Acorns 
and  nuts  from  oak  and  hickory  trees  and  berries  from  native  shrubs  provide  forage  for  moun- 
tain bears.  More  cubs  follow  good  mast  years;  fewer  cubs  follow  mast  failures. 

The  cooperation  of  hunters  is  essential  in  gathering  current  information  on  the  state’s  bear 
populations.  More  information  on  bears  is  available  on  the  commission's  Web  site,  www. 
ncwildlife.org. "Black  Bears  in  North  Carolina, ”a  pamphlet  containing  harvest,  population  size 
and  other  bear  facts,  is  available  through  the  Division  of  Wildlife  Management  at  (919)  733-7291. 


R' 


ock  climbers  and 
mountain  rescue 
teams  may  now 
inspect  their  climbing 
and  safety  gear  online. 

Equipment  manufacturer  Petzl  has  launched  a 
Web  page  that  will  aid  climbers  with  inspect- 
ing their  gear  and  keeping  records  of  those 
inspections.  Detailed  images  and  indicators  of 
deterioration  help  the  inspec- 
tors evaluate  equipment. 

The  inspection  site  includes 
a checklist  for  recording  dates 
of  purchase  and  first  use,  con- 
dition of  gear,  usage  patterns 
and  comments.  For  more 
information,  log  on  to 
www.petzl.com  , click  "sport” 
and  then  click "PPE  Checking.” 


JODY  DUGGINS 


Paper  Company  Agrees 
to  Protect 
Aquatic  Resources 

The  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
International  Paper  recently  crafted  a 
landmark  environmental  partnership  expected 
to  significantly  improve  freshwater  ecosys- 
tems across  the  Southeast.  The  10-year 
Aquatic  Resources  Conservation  and  Man- 
agement Partnership  Agreement  covers 
5.5  million  acres  of  International  Paper 
forestlands  in  nine  states,  including  North 
Carolina.  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
biologists  will  help  the  paper  company 
restore  habitat  of  imperiled  aquatic  species. 

The  Southeast  has  the  highest  diversity 
of  freshwater  mussels  and  temperate  fresh- 
water fishes  in  the  world.  Nearly  one-third 
of  the  500  native  fishes  in  the  region  are 
imperiled.  Of  the  270  species  of  mussels 
in  the  Southeast,  75  percent  are  in  need 
of  some  form  of  conservation. 

Widely  considered  to  be  prime  indicators 
of  water  quality,  mussels  will  be  studied,  man- 
aged and  protected.  The  agreement  will  benefit 
well-known  species  such  as  largemouth  bass 
and  channel  catfish  and  endangered  species 
such  as  the  dwarf  wedgemussel,  a rare  mus- 
sel confined  to  the  Atlantic  Slope  drainages. 
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CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


Friday-Saturday,  Aug.  6-7 

Catch  a beast  at  the  Ducks  Unlimited 
Billhsh  Tag  and  Release  Tournament  off 
Atlantic  Beach.  For  details,  contact  Jack 
Lamb  at  (336)  668-2736. 

Saturday,  Aug.  7 

Celebrate  National  Lighthouse  Day  by 
climbing  the  Cape  Lookout  lighthouse. 
For  details,  visit  www.nps.gov/calo. 
Required  reservations  can  be  made  at 
(252) 728-2250. 

Saturday,  Aug.  14 

Enjoy  creepy-crawlies  of  all 
types  at  BugFest ! , the  nation> 
largest  single-day  bug  eyent,  / 
at  the  N.C.  Museum  of  Natural  Sciences 
in  Raleigh.  Quirky  ffin  includes  roach 
races,  a cicada  celebration  and  gour- 
met dishes  prepared  with  insects.  Visit-  - 
www.bugfest.org  of, call  (919)  733-7450. 

V I 

Sunday,  Aug.  15  \ \ k_ 

Learn  what  to  do  with  ipjured  or 
orphaned  wildlife  at  Hanging  Rock  State 
Park  in  Danbury.  Call  (336^593-8480 
or  visit  www.ncparks.net. 

Saturday,  Aug.  21 

Take  the  Off  the  Beaten  Path  Guided 
Hike  at  Chimney  Rock  Park  to  see 
summer  wildflowers,  streams,  ferns  and 
wildlife.  Visit  www.chimneyrockpark.com 
or  call  1-800-277-9611. 

Saturday,  Aug.  28 

Learn  how  to  use  a compass,  walk 
a bearing  and  read  a topographic 
map  during  the  Map  and  Compass 
Course  at  the  Cradle 
of  Forestry  out- 
side Brevard.  Call 
(828)  877-3130  or  visit 
www.cradleofforestry.com. 


Readers  should  check  with  the  contact 
listed  before  traveling  to  an  event.  Items  for 
listing  should  be  conservation-oriented  and 
_ should  be  submitted  at  least  four  months  in 
advance  to  greg.jenkins@ncwildlife.org,  or 
call  (91$)  733-7123,  Ext.  2^4. 

. — ' i 
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FOUR 


Six  Tips  for  Growing 
Native  Grasses  in  Food  Plots 

Planting  native  grasses  in  your  food  plot  can  help  turkeys  and  other  wildlife  on 
your  land.  These  hints  from  the  National  Wild  Turkey  Federation  will  help 
you  get  the  most  out  of  your  planting. 

1 . Don’t  mix  native  grasses  with  food  crops.  Instead,  plant  native  grasses  around 
the  perimeter  of  a plot  of  food  crops  such  as  corn,  sunflower  or  chufa,  and  run 
several  grass  strips  through  the  center  of  the  plot.  Native  grasses  provide  turkeys 
with  cover  from  predators,  and  food  crops  like  chufa  and  wheat  provide  fall  and 
winter  food  sources. 

2.  Food  plots  are  not  the  only  areas  to  plant  native  grasses.  Thinned  pine  stands 
and  roadsides  are  excellent  places  to  plant.  Native  grasses  are  well  suited  to  steep 
slopes.  They  grow  exten- 
sive root  systems  that  hold 
soil  together,  helping  to 
reduce  erosion. 

3.  Mowing  native  grasses 
during  the  first  season 
after  planting  reduces 
their  ability  to  produce 
^ -strong  root  system. 

If  Weeds  take  over  food 
plots,  mow  the  weeds  to 
allow  sunlight  to  reach 
youf  plantings,  but  don’t  mow  the  strips  of  native  grass  until  the  third  growing 
season  after  you  plant  them.  Mow  high  enough  to  avoid  cutting  the  native  grass 
below  the  weeds. 

4.  Save  some  native  grass  seed  and  plant  it  in  a flower  bed  or  garden.  This  will 
help  you  to  identify  the  native  grasses  in  your  food  plots,  so  you’ll  know  where  to 
mow.  You’ll  also  be  able  to  tell  invading  weeds  from  plants  you’re  trying  to  grow. 

5.  When  mowing  a field,  mow  strips  in  the  field  every  other  year  to  ensure  cover 
is  always  available  for  turkeys  and  other  wildlife.  Mow  the  strips  in  late  winter  or 
early  spring,  but  finish  mowing  prior  to  turkey  nesting  season  (usually  April  through 
July)  to  avoid  destroying  turkey  nests  or  those  of  other  ground-nesting  birds. 

6.  You  probably  won’t  see  much  aboveground  growth  the  first  year  you  plant  native 
grass.  During  the  first  year,  grasses  primarily  establish  roots.  Look  for  aboveground 

growth  during  the  second  or 

NATIVE  GRASSES  YOU  CAN  PLANT  third  year  after  planting. 


For  more  information  on 
native  grasses  and  other  land 
management  and  habitat  con- 
servation topics,  visit  the 
federation’s  Land  Manage- 
ment Tips  Web  page  at  www. 
nwtf.org/conservation/land 
_management_tips.html  or 
e-mail  bburhans@nwtf.net. 


NATURE  S WAYS 


How  does  a flounder  change  color? 

written  by  Clyde  Sorenson 
illustrated  by  David  l Villiams 


A flounder  adjusts  to  different  back- 
grounds by  varying  the  intensity  of 
chromatophores  of  different  colors. 
The  fish  can  mimic  the  basic  texture 
and  pattern  of  the  surrounding  bot- 
tom as  well  as  its  colors.  However,  the 
pattern  that  if  imitated -is  in  the  imme- 
diate  vicinity  of  its  eyes.  If  itsj^ad  is. 
on  a light-colored  area,  the  whole  fish 
will  be  light-colored,  even  if  the  tail  is 
on  a dark  patch.  ^ 


TO  A FLOUNDER,  INVISIBILITY  EQUALS  LIFE 

Stay  hidden,  and  no  one  eats  you;  remain  unseen,  and 
you  can  ambush  shrimp  and  minnows.  Thousands  of 
specialized  cells,  called  chromatophores,  allow  a floun- 
der to  change  its  coloration  to  match  its  surroundings. 


Each  chromatophore  cell  contains  a pool  of  brown,  black  or  reddish 
pigment  granules.  When  the  cell  draws  the  granules  into  its  center, 
most  of  the  cell  becomes  translucent  and  very  pale.  When  the  granules 
are  partially  dispersed,  the  cell  has  an  intermediate  color  intensity; 
when  they  are  dispersed  throughout  the  cell,  its  color  will  be  darkest 
and  most  intense.  Intensity  can  change  in  a matter  of  seconds. 
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Rhythm  & Blues  Summer 

written  by  Jim  Dean 


OUR  NATURAL  HER 


I have  little  understanding  of  how  the  brain  stores 
I memories,  but  1 think  1 know  where  mine  are.  They’re 
packed  away  in  the  cerebral  equivalent  of  cigar  boxes. 
Occasionally,  I II  stumble  across  one,  and  I’m  always 
astonished  at  what  1 find  inside.  This  box  is  labeled 


Core  Point,  Summer,  1956. 

I was  16  years  old  and  my  childhood  friend,  Char- 
lie Ogletree,  had  invited  me  to  join  his  family  on  the 
southern  shore  of  the  Pamlico  River 
at  Core  Point.  This  was  no  grand 
cottage,  but  rather  an  ancient, 
two-story  frame  house  with 
a sagging  screened  porch  on 
the  front  and  a mud  and 


ILLUSTRATED  BV  JACKIE  PITTMAN 


. . we  spent  the 
next  few  weeks 
in  o lazy  blur  of 
self-indulgence.” 


stick  chimney.  Beyond 
the  tall  trees  that  shaded 
the  porch,  a lawn  of 
sand  spurs  stretched 
to  the  river  and  a 
pier.  Stored  upside 

_ _ down  on  the  lawn  was  a 

14-foot  plywood  runabout. 

No  one  had  been  there  in  a 
while,  and  a vaguely  disagreeable  odor  in  the  kitchen 
was  soon  identified  when  Mr.  Ogletree  opened  the 
freezer  and  was  instantly  enveloped  in  a visible  wave 
of  rot.  “Good  God  Gertie,”  he  cried,  “the  electricity 
has  been  off.”  We  ran  out  gagging. 

“Get  back  in  here,  you  two,”  screamed  Mr.  Ogle- 
tree. “Here,  take  these  tinfoil  packets  and  throw  them 
in  the  woods.”  Holding  our  breath,  we  tossed  what 
seemed  to  be  putrid  chicken. 

A gallon  of  Clorox  mixed  liberally  with  some 
expressions  new  to  Charlie  and  me  eventually  ren- 
dered it  safe  to  go  back  inside.  “Don’t  laugh,”  advised 


Charlie.  “At  least  not  yet.” 

While  Mrs.  Ogletree  fried  fresh  chicken,  we 
finished  unpacking.  “OK  boys,  let’s  launch  the 
boat,”  said  Mr.  Ogletree.  “I’ll  take  the  bow  and 
you  get  the  stern.” 

Halfway  to  the  pier,  we  hit  the  prickly  spurs.  Or 
rather,  Mr.  Ogletree  did.  “Put  the  boat  down,”  he 
ordered  solemnly.  He  picked  two  sand  spurs  out  of 
his  feet  and  immediately  stepped  on  several  more. 

He  stood  a moment  with  a stoic,  “Why  me,  Lord? 
look  on  his  face.  Charlie  and  I backed  away.  With 
elaborate  calmness,  he  grabbed  the  boat  by  the  center 
seat,  hoisted  a gunnel  on  his  shoulder  and  took  off 
in  a crab-like  trot,  picking  up  spurs  all  the  way  to 
the  water’s  edge  where  he  literally  heaved  the  boat 


into  the  river.  Charlie  was  trying  his  best  not  to  laugh. 
“Not  yet,  not  yet,”  he  said. 

During  those  weeks,  I learned  a lot  of  things,  par- 
ticularly when  to,  and  when  not  to,  laugh.  There  were 
ample  opportunities  for  both.  Charlie’s  father  may  have 
handled  calamity  with  colorful  style,  but  like  many  big 
men,  he  was  also  gentle,  with  a wonderful  sense  of 
the  absurd.  Soon  after  he  de-spurred  his  feet,  we  were 
all  laughing  about  liquid  chickens  and  flying  boats. 
That  was  when  I first  heard  the  story  about  the  out- 
board motor.  Sometimes  it  wouldn’t  start,  and  that 
had  been  the  case  one  afternoon  when  Charlie  and 
his  father  were  fishing  out  in  the  Pamlico.  Mr.  Ogle- 
tree — again  calmly  — began  unscrewing  the  motor 
from  the  transom.  Then,  he  lifted  it  over  the  side  and 
dropped  it  into  the  river.  “You’ll  never  strand  me  again, 
now  will  you?”  he  announced,  wiping  his  hands  with 
obvious  satisfaction.  They  rowed  home. 

As  for  Charlie  and  me,  we  spent  the  next  few 
weeks  in  a lazy  blur  of  self-indulgence.  We  swam  in 
the  grassy  shallows  of  the  river  and  hunted  softshell 
crabs  with  our  feet.  We  water-skied  behind  the  skiff; 
the  old  motor  had  been  replaced  with  a 12-horse 
Seabee  that  would  pull  us  easily,  though  the  operator 
had  to  run  to  the  bow  to  get  the  boat  on  plane.  We 
fished  the  river  for  croakers  and  trout,  and  some 
mornings  we  took  Charlie’s  grandfather  up  freshwa- 
ter creeks  to  fish  for  robin.  After  sunset,  we  occasion- 
ally hung  a Coleman  lantern  over  the  bow  and  poled 
the  boat  while  gigging  for  flounders  (locals  called 
it  blind-stabbing). 

Of  all  the  memories,  however,  it’s  the  soundtrack 
I remember  best.  Charlie  had  his  driver’s  license,  and 
we  explored  the  desolate  dirt  roads  that  connected 
Core  Point  to  Edward,  Bonner  ton  and  Aurora  in  the 
family’s  1953  Studebaker  Commander,  while  Elvis 
sang  the  summer’s  anthem,  “Don’t  Be  Cruel.” 

But  the  real  music  started  sometime  around  mid- 
night when  the  Hallicrafter  ’s  radio  could  pick  up 
WLAC  in  Nashville,  Tenn.  Raunchy  disc  jockies 
John  R.  and  Gene  Nobles  introduced  us  to  rhythm 
and  blues  we  seldom  heard  on  popular  daytime  radio 
— Bobby  Blue  Bland,  Johnny  Ace,  Howling  Wolf, 
Muddy  Waters,  Clyde  McPhatter,  Maxine  Brown, 
Ivory  Joe  Hunter  and  so  many  others. 

If  Charlie  and  I could  choose  one  summer  to 
relive,  it  might  very  well  be  that  one.  Meanwhile, 

I keep  finding  more  wonderlul  stuff  in  this  cigar 
box.  Gene  Nobles  just  thanked  us  again  “from  the 
heart  of  his  bottom”  for  listening  to  WLAC. 
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If  any  two  groups  should  be  united,  you'd  think  it  wojld  be  commercial 
and  recreational  saltwater  fishermen.  Whether  they  put  to  sea  in 
battered  old  work  boats  to  make  a living  or  in  Hatteras  yachts  with 
chilled  chardonnay,  both  groups  depend  on  a healthy  stock  offish. 

Tie  News  & Observer 


Dennis  Rogqi 


KELLY  CULPEPPER 
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IN  THE  SEPTEMBER  ISSUE 

4 DUPONT  FOREST 

An  abundance  of  waterfalls  has 
turned  DuPont  State  Forest 
into  one  of  the  state's  newest 
mountain  playgrounds. 

BUTTERFLIES  AND  FIRE 

Wildlife  of  all  stripes  adapted 
to  natural  fires  in  vast  longleaf 
pine  forests,  but  fires  in  today’s 
patchy  longleaf  habitats  can 
deal  a deadly  blow  to  certain 
insect  populations. 

everyone's  duck  club 

North  Carolina's  public  duck 
hunting  sites  offer  both  permit 
and  general  admission  hunts, 
sometimes  in  surprising  places. 


JODYDUGGINS 


find  us  on  the  web  at  ncwildlife.org 
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MOUNTAIN  PLAYGROUND 
written  by  Jack  Horan 
photographed  by  Bill  Lea 

DuPont  State  Forest  invites  visitors  on  foot,  bicycle  or 
horseback  to  enjoy  the  rush  of  falling  water. 

OYSTER  GARDENING 

written  and  photographed  by  Mike  Marsh 

A new  law  allows  dockside  oyster  gardeners  to  help 
(and  help  themselves  to)  the  diminished  bivalve. 

INSECTS  AND  FIRE 
written  by  Lawrence  S.  Earley 

In  today’s  fragmented  longleaf  pine  forests,  prescribed 
burns  should  suit  the  survival  strategies  of  insects. 

HUNTING  SEASON  REGULATIONS,  2004-2005 

Here’s  a handy  guide  to  the  upcoming  hunting  seasons. 

FIRST  FISHERMAN 
interview  by  Margaret  Martin 
photographed  by  Bob  Wilson 

President  Carter  rates  his  first  North  Carolina  trout 
fishing  experience  and  talks  about  the  future  of  fishing. 

everyone's  duck  club 
written  by  Chris  Powell 

The  only  costs  to  join  this  waterfowling  group  are  a 
hunting  license  and  perhaps  a permit  application. 
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Cover:  Moths  are  drawn  to  sticky  syrup  applied  to  a longleaf  pine  on 
Shoestring  Island  in  Brunswick  County,  photograph  by  Steve  hall. 

Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  is  the  official  educational  publication  of  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  sound  conservation  of  North  Carolina's  wildlife 
and  other  interrelated  natural  resources  and  also  to  the  environment  we  share  with  them. 


editor's  note 

In  classrooms  across  North  Carolina,  teachers  are  grading  labored  essays  on  what  our 
youth  did  during  their  leisure  hours  in  the  hot,  steamy  days  of  summer.  1 wonder 
how  many  of  their  compositions  will  recall  time  spent  in  the  outdoors.  As  several  of 
our  contributors  this  month  attest,  the  once-only  opportunity  of  a childhood  spent  in 
the  open  proved  to  be  an  essential  part  of  their  education. 

President  Jimmy  Carter  (“First  Fisherman,”  page  22)  credits  his  childhood 
experiences  fishing  and  hunting  and  the  sportsmen  and  women  who  mentored  him 
with  playing  a pivotal  role  in  his  life.  Carter  went 
on  to  become  an  avid  fly-fisherman  whose  many 
awards  attest  to  his  achievements  in  conservation. 

He  told  WINC  that  introducing  his  grandchildren 
to  the  outdoors  has  become  a prime  responsibility 
at  this  stage  in  his  life. 

Former  WINC  editor  Jim  Dean  often  graces 
our  pages  with  stories  about  longtime  friends  and 
mentors  who  have  enriched  his  experience  of  the 
outdoors.  In  his  Natural  Heritage  column  this 
month.  Dean  taps  memories  of  fishing  with  Matt 
Hodgson,  a bass  fisherman  whose  knowledge  and  keenness  for  the  sport  have 
influenced  a slew  of  outdoor  writers. 

Our  family  feature,  Wild  Notebook,  highlights  the  mentoring  that  Hunter  Safety 
Educators  do  with  young  people  in  outdoor  courses,  camps  and  workshops.  Wildlife 
Commission  staff  and  volunteers  pass  on  a passion  for  the  outdoors  that  they  caught 
in  childhood.  This  summer  my  teenage  son  and  1 attended  a Hunter  Safety  class  m 
our  county.  Though  this  second  baseman  is  more  experienced  with  a baseball  bat 
than  with  firearms,  1 know  that  his  hunter  safety  class  helped  fill  in  an  essential  part 
of  his  education:  safety,  survival  and  first  aid;  responsibility  for  oneself  and  others, 
and  the  need  for  wildlife  conservation  and  management. 

This  issue  suggests  ways  to  introduce  your  child  or  a child  you  know  to  a lifetime 
of  outdoor  experiences.  Take  her  fishing  or  hiking  in  magical  places  such  as  DuPont 
State  Forest,  duck  hunting  in  public  blinds,  or  exploring  in  habitats  that  make  our 
region  distinct,  such  as  longleaf  pine  savannas.  When  she  grows  up  to  be  president, 
she'll  have  you  to  thank  for  her  natural  heritage,  and  she’ll  draw  on  the  confidence 
and  self-knowledge  that  comes  from  a life  spent  outdoors. 

^ — - 
U Margaret  Martin 
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Preservation  Paradox 

Thank  you  for  Jeff  Beane's  lovely  and  loving 
portrait  of  Nags  Head  Woods  ("The  Forest 
in  the  Dunes,”  July  2004).  While  I agree  with 
his  assessment  of  stresses  that  threaten  Nags 
Head  Woods,  I would  like  to  add  to  it. 

It  is  true  that  development  and  a booming 
tourist  economy  are  changing  the  Outer  Banks 
in  potentially  harmful  and  irreversible  ways. 
Yet  it  is  also  true  that  Nags  Head  Woods  has 
only  been  protected  because  of  the  people  of 
the  Outer  Banks.  Without  steadfast  support 
from  the  towns  of  Nags  Head  and  Kill  Devil 
Hills  and  from  countless  private  citizens,  The 
Nature  Conservancy  could  never  have  placed 
the  forest  in  conservation.  As  is  often  the 
case,  we  who  love  the  barrier  islands  are  our 
own  worst  enemies.  Paradoxically,  we  are  also 
our  only  hope. 

For  everyone  who  cherishes  natural  lands 
and  waters  — and  understands  their  impor- 
tance to  our  future  — the  true  hope  lies  not 
simply  in  avoiding  natural  areas  in  an  effort  to 
do  no  harm,  but  rather  in  becoming  engaged 
in  large-scale  efforts  to  conserve  them.  That 
will  require  more  courage  than  an  encounter 
with  any  of  Nags  Head  Woods’  famous  cotton- 
mouths.  But  it  is  necessary,  and  once  you’ve 
done  it,  you  will  know  that  you've  done  some- 
thing vital  and  essential. 

Jeff  DeBlieu,  Preserve  Director 
Nags  Head  Woods 
Nags  Head 


Backyard  Treasure 

My  wife  and  I just  read 
the  article  “Tar  Heel  Treas- 
ure”(July  2004).  I don’t 
know  if  you  have  surveyed 
Commissioner  Creek  in 
Macon  County  in  your 
search  for  pure  strain 
Appalachian  Brook  Trout. 
We  own  44  acres  at  the 
head  of  the  creek  and  it  is 
full  of  these  trout.  I can’t 
imagine  they  are  not  pure 
strain.  To  my  knowledge 
there  has  never  been  any  trout  stocking  done 
up  here.  We  do  have  a trout  pond  off  the  creek, 
but  the  only  trout  we  have  ever  put  in  it  are 
triploid  sterile  rainbows  and  they  should  have 
had  no  impact  on  the  stream.  We  have  enjoyed 
very  much  all  of  the  information  in  your  mag- 
azine. It  is  very  well  done. 

J.  Galt  Allee  £r  Francine  Millinor 
Tallahassee,  Fla. 

My  Blue  Heron 

David  S.  Lee's  magnificent  portrait  of  the  little 
blue  heron  in  the  July  issue  got  me  right  in 
the  heart.  When  I retired,  we  opted  to  sell  our 
acreage  in  Providence  Plantation  in  Charlotte 
that  included  a one-acre  pond.  My  neighbor, 
John  Reid,  had  stocked  it  with  bass  and  bream 
years  before  I bought  his  57  acres.  My  four 
children  and  I fished  it  for  35  years  and  it 
never  failed  us.  The  972-pound  bass  I took  out 
of  it  was  good  for  years  of  storytelling. 

The  property  didn’t  sell  as  one  piece  so  I 
had  to  face  developing  it  into  25  building  lots. 
That  meant  draining  the  pond.  Suddenly  I was 
thinking  of  the  fish  as  family.  I was  still  asking 
neighbors  to  help  me  collect  them  humanely 
when  a little  blue  heron  showed  up  out  of 
nowhere.  He  settled  in  on  the  bank  and  enjoyed 
the  feast  of  his  life  for  many  days.  When  he 
packed  up  and  flew  off,  there  wasn’t  one  fish 
of  any  kind  or  size  left  in  the  muddy  bottom. 

Walter  J.  Klein 
Charlotte 


Hover  Lover 

A friend  showed  me  F.  Eugene  Hester’s  won- 
derful article  on  the  prothonotary  warbler 
("Cold  in  the  Swamps,”  June  2004).  He  knew 
I was  interested  because  I told  him  about  this 
unusual  bird  I had  seen  and,  when  identified, 
what  a crazy  name  it  has.  I now  understand 
the  name,  but  part  of  my  original  interest  was 
the  way  this  bird  hovers.  I saw  a female  at  a 
marina  in  Camden  examining  the  low  dock 
lighting,  electrical  boxes,  boat  vents  and  other 
possible  nesting  places.  It  looked  like  a very 
large  hummingbird,  holding  a similar  altitude 
for  long  periods.  Mr.  Hester  doesn't  comment 
on  this.  Is  this  not  unusual? 

John  Waldo 
Elizabeth  City 

N.C.  Partners  in  Flight  coordinator  Mark  Johns: 
Most  types  of  small  land  birds  (especially 
warblers)  can  hover  to  some  degree  and  do  so 
frequently  when  searching  for  food  in  tight 
places  or  examining  such  tight  spots  for  pos- 
sible places  to  rest,  nest,  etc.  However,  none 
of  these  other  birds  match  the  hovering  abil- 
ities of  hummingbirds. 

Hunters  Should  Have  a Say 

It  is  a good  idea  to  give  deer  hunters  a say  in 
bag  limits.  As  a farmer  first,  I know  that  bag 
limits  could  be  higher  in  Duplin  and  surround- 
ing counties.  I have  seen  three  or  more  bucks  in 
groups  walk  over  crops  of  watermelon  in  sum- 
mer and  never  eat  a whole  melon,  just  take  a 
bite  out  of  each  one  of  them.  This  causes  me 
not  to  care  as  much  about  trophies  as  being 
able  to  eat.  But  being  a hunter  second,  I can’t 
bring  myself  to  shoot  a deer  in  the  summer 
when  it’s  a total  waste  to  everything  involved. 

I would  like  to  see  higher  bag  limits  in 
areas  of  high  deer  populations.  Offer  addi- 
tional tags  beyond  the  basic  license,  to  be 
purchased  after  the  first  two  tags  are  used. 

The  extra  money  would  go  to  the  Wildlife 
Commission,  and  the  reported  harvest 
would  be  a lot  more  accurate. 

Timothy  Killette 
Warsaw 


111 

no 


ectfers  should  be  &ii$via  e-thaJttoMters@ncwildlife.org  or  through  regular  mail  to  Letters,  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  magazine,  1712  Mall  Service  Center,  Raleigh,  NC  27699-2712. 
Please  include  your  name,  address  and  daytime  phone  number.  Letters  chosen  for  publication  may  be  edited  for  clarity  and  length. 
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LACES 


At  DuPont  State  Forest,  a car-free  policy 
invites  visitors  on  foot,  bicycle  or  horseback 
to  enjoy  the  rush  of  falling  water. 


PLAYGROUND 

written  by  Jack  Horan  | photographed  by  Bill  Lea 


The  Blue  Ridge  escarpment  runs  along  south- 
western North  Carolina  like  a giant  wall.  Where 
the  mountains  meet  the  Piedmont,  an  abrupt 
1,500-foot  drop  in  terrain  forms  one  of  the  East  Coast’s 
premier  waterfall  destinations  — a belt  of  falls  from  the 
South  Mountains  west  to  Jocassee  Gorges.  Nestled  in 
this  region  is  DuPont  State  Forest,  a 10,268-acre  tract  in 
the  low  mountains  between  Brevard  and  Hendersonville. 
An  abundance  of  waterfalls  has  turned  the  state  forest, 
designated  in  1996,  into  one  of  the  state’s  newest 
mountain  playgrounds. 

At  the  top  of  Bridal  Veil  Falls,  the  Little  River  rushes 
over  a 4-foot  overhanging  rock.  When  the  river  is  low, 
the  adventurous  can  make  a stooped  but  exhilarating 
walk  behind  the  torrent.  The  booming  water  then  makes 
a dramatic  race  down  a 750-foot-long  rock  slab,  one  of 
the  settings  used  in  the  1992  movie  "The  Last  of  the 
Mohicans.”  Daredevil  kayakers  at  Hooker  Falls  hoist 
their  boats  on  their  shoulders,  walk  upstream  and  pad- 
dle over  the  drop  for  the  thrill  of  plunging  11  feet  into 
the  chill  waters  of  the  Little  River. 

The  magical  charm  of  water  falling,  cascading,  swirl- 
ing and  pooling  draws  as  many  as  4,000  visitors  on  warm- 
weather  weekends.  They  picnic,  stroll,  hike,  jog,  swim, 
fish,  mountain  bike  and  ride  horses  on  90  miles  of  dirt 
roads  and  trails.  Last  year  the  forest  hosted  ff6,000 
visitors,  who  found  plenty  of  room  there  compared  to 
heavily  visited  state  parks. 
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LOW-TECH  LOCOMOTION 

Though  visitors  may  think  of  DuPont  as  a 
state  park,  it  is  managed  by  the  N.C.  Divi- 
sion of  Forest  Resources  as  a state  forest.  As 
such,  it  is  essentially  a car-free  environment. 
Visitors  must  park  and  enter  the  forest  on 
foot,  on  bicycle  or  on  horseback.  Most  roads 
and  trails  allow  all  three  uses.  People  with 
disabilities  or  groups  holding  a picnic  in  the 
forest  can  get  a special  permit  to  drive  in. 

“People  enjoy  it  because  they  don’t  have 
to  worry  with  traffic,” 

DuPont  Forest  super- 
visor David  Brown  said. 

“[Allowing  cars]  would 
ruin  the  experience  for 
everybody  else.”  Brown 
estimates  that  half  of  the 
visitors  come  to  hike  and 
see  the  waterfalls,  a third  come  to  ride  moun- 
tain bikes,  about  10  percent  ride  horses  and 
the  rest  run  the  trails  or  walk  their  dogs. 

Visitors  tend  to  congregate  by  interest. 
Horse  riders  unload  at  the  Guion  Forest 
and  Lake  Imaging  parking  areas  for  excur- 
sions on  forest  roads.  Waterfall  watch- 
ers park  at  Hooker  Falls  or  Buck  Forest 
entrances  for  proximity  to  Triple  Falls 
and  High  Falls.  Mountain  bikers  cluster 
at  Corn  Mill  Shoals  parking  area  to  ride 


the  hard-rock  trails  of  Cedar  Mountain 
and  Bridal  Veil  Falls. 

Getting  around  in  the  forest  is  easy.  “We 
realized  from  the  onset  we  needed  to  develop 
parking  and  trails,”  Brown  said.  Information 
kiosks  at  all  six  parking  areas  provide  maps 
and  trail  information;  yellow-on-brown  signs 
mark  the  trails.  Brown  said  his  staff  of  seven 
spends  about  three-fourths  of  its  time  assist- 
ing recreational  visitors,  especially  those  at 
the  waterfalls.  Rocks  are  slick;  accidents 


have  resulted  in  a ban  on  swimming  and 
wading  in  the  middle  and  upper  pools 
of  Triple  Falls. 

Although  the  gates  are  open  24  hours 
a day,  no  camping  is  allowed  and  park  staff 
discourages  night  visits  for  safety  reasons. 
Brown  said  he  doesn’t  have  the  staff  to 
manage  a riding  stable  at  the  barn  left 
by  a developer  or  a canoe  concession  on 
Lake  Julia,  though  docks  remain  from  a 
former  summer  camp. 


NATURAL  ASSETS 

Five  lakes  are  among  DuPont  Forest’s  liq- 
uid assets.  The  biggest  is  99-acre  Lake 
Julia,  whose  postcard-pretty,  mountain- 
rimmed  waters  lack  only  a canoe  or  a row- 
boat. The  lake  holds  small  populations 
of  largemouth  bass,  bluegills  and  redear 
sunfish.  The  smallest  of  the  five  is  Lake 
Alford,  a hidden  pond  on  Lake  Dense 
Trail.  In  spring,  the  shallow,  half-acre 
pond  brims  with  salamanders. 

Trout  as  well  as  sala- 
manders hide  under  the 
shadows  of  rocks  in  forest 
streams,  classified  as  “wild 
trout”  waters.  Beginning 
Oct.  1,  a stocked  section 
of  the  Little  River  will 
become  a delayed  harvest 
trout  stream,  reserved  for  catch-and-release 
fishing  only  until  the  first  Saturday  in  June. 

The  forest  is  a state  game  land  managed 
jointly  by  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Com-  j 
mission  and  the  N.C.  Forest  Service.  Hunt- 
ing is  by  special  permit  only,  issued  by  lot- 
tery. Hunters  may  pursue  deer,  turkeys, 
grouse  and  small  game  two  to  three  days 
a week  in  season.  A few  black  bears  roam 
here.  Last  January  I watched  a flock  of  35  to 
40  wild  turkeys  scratch  through  ice-crusted 


"PEOPLE  ENJOY  IT  BECAUSE  THEY  DON'T  HAVE  TO  WORRY  WITH 
TRAFFIC  . . . ALLOWING  CARS  WOULD  RUIN  THE  EXPERIENCE 
FOR  EVERYBODY  ELSE.” 


3 IN  30  MINUTES 

WANT  TO  TAKE  IN  THREE  SPECTACULAR  WATER- 
FALLS IN  A 30-MINUTE  WALK? 

Start  at  the  Hooker  Falls  parking  area  off  DuPont/ 
Staton  Road.  Follow  an  upstream  trail  beside  the 
Little  River.  Soon,  a distant  roar  heightens  the 
anticipation.  The  rhododendron  parts  at  an  over- 
look for  a dazzling,  heart-quickening  view  of 
Triple  Falls,  a 150-foot,  three-tier  cascade. 

Catch  your  breath,  snap  a photo  and  hike  another 
10  minutes.  At  the  High  Falls  overlook,  sheets  of 
white  water  plunge  120  feet.  Behind  the  waterfall, 
you  can  glimpse  part  of  a covered  bridge. 

When  you  return  to  the  parking  area,  keep  going 
downstream.  Five  minutes  away,  the  Little  River 
reaches  Hooker  Falls,  an  11-foot  spillover  that 
resembles  a millpond  dam. 
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snow  for  food  on  the  south  side  of  Reason- 
over  Road.  On  a bike  ride  in  May,  I saw  an 
otter  scamper  across  Conservation  Road 
50  feet  ahead  of  me. 

In  spring,  amateur  naturalists  revel  in  a 
profusion  of  wildflowers,  including  moun- 
tain laurel,  wood  lily  and  pink  lady’s  slipper. 
Swamp  pink  (Helonias  bullata),  a federal- 
listed  threatened  species,  grows  in  bogs 
on  some  of  the  6,970  acres  protected  by 
the  state’s  Natural  Heritage  Program  as  a 
Dedicated  Nature  Preserve.  At  an  average 
elevation  of  2,400  to  2,800  feet,  the  dom- 
inant trees  are  oak-hickory,  yellow  poplars 
in  coves,  hemlocks  along  stream  borders 
and  plantings  of  white  pines. 

The  highest  point  is  Stone  Mountain  at 
j 3,600  feet.  The  granite-dome  mountain 
offers  panoramic  views  in  winter  from  its 
j spot  in  the  northeastern  corner  of  the  tract. 
The  mountain  is  one  among  many  granite 
outcrops  in  the  forest.  DuPont  contains 
I!  one  of  the  state’s  largest  concentrations 
of  natural  communities  adapted  to  these 
j weathered  rock  outcrops. 

ROMANCE  AND  REALTORS 

The  appeal  of  waterfalls  makes  DuPont  State 
l Forest  an  enchanting  place  for  romance, 

:|  according  to  newlyweds  Joanna  and  John 
I ; Christoph  of  Greensboro.  John  proposed 
to  Joanna,  fittingly,  at  the  base  of  Bridal 
Veil  Falls  on  Dec.  16,  2002.  Only  at  first 
Joanna  didn’t  know  what  was  up. 

Four  days  earlier,  John  had  taped  a will- 
you-marry-me  note  to  the  bottom  of  a rock 
1 and  left  it  with  two  other  rocks  under  a hem- 
I lock  tree  at  the  falls.  When  he  and  Joanna 
; rode  their  tandem  mountain  bike  to  the 
spot,  he  suggested  that  Joanna  might  want 
to  look  under  the  middle  rock. 

“What  I saw  was  a bunch  of  red  ink  and  a 
black  smudge,”  she  said.  John  translated  the 
! ink  smudge;  she  accepted.  “Then  we  zipped 
j on  out  of  here  on  our  bicycle-built-for-two,” 
i he  said.  “It’s  one  of  my  favorite  places,” 
i Joanna  said.  “We  take  a lot  of  people  here.” 

DuPont  State  Forest  didn’t  come 
j about  through  the  good  works  of  a land 


No  lazy  stream,  the  Little  River  tumbles 
through  DuPont  State  Forest, cascading 
in  several  gorgeous  waterfalls  within 
just  a few  miles. 


hli 


The  charms  of  DuPont  are  many:  a 
chance  encounter  with  wildlife,  fishing 
from  the  floating  dock  at  Lake  Dense, 
horseback  riding  on  miles  of  bridle 
trails,  or  simply  hiking  through  the 
woods  with  the  family. 
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conservancy,  although  a grassroots  advocacy 
group,  Friends  of  the  Falls,  rallied  support 
for  public  ownership.  And  if  it  were  not  for 
the  intervention  of  the  state,  posh  homes 
rather  than  picnic  shelters  would  now  look 
out  over  Triple  Falls,  FTigh  Falls  and  Bridal 
Veil  Falls  (see  “A  Liquid  Asset,”  March  2002). 

Most  of  the  acreage  was  assembled 
nearly  50  years  ago  by  the  DuPont  Corp- 
oration for  a manufacturing  site.  The  state 
purchased  7,600  acres  from  DuPont  in  1996. 
In  2000,  a real  estate  developer  sold  the  state 
the  spectacular  2,200-acre  tract  in  the  center 
of  the  forest,  including  High  Falls,  Triple 
Falls  and  Bridal  Veil  Falls. 

Today,  a core  of  private  property  remains 
within  the  forest.  The  biggest  chunk,  382  acres, 
holds  an  X-ray  him  manufacturing  site  owned 
by  Agfa  Corporation,  which  closed  its  oper- 
ation in  2002  and  is  now  dismantling  build- 
ings, said  company  spokesman  Craig  Meinzer. 
This  “hole  in  the  doughnut”  eventually  is 
to  become  part  of  the  state  forest.  DuPont 
spokesman  Rick  Straitman  said  that  DuPont 
plans  to  buy  the  382  acres  from  Agfa,  con- 
duct a site  cleanup  and  give  the  land,  plus 
70  acres  that  it  currently  owns,  to  the  state. 
“Our  long-range  intent  is  to  donate  it  to  the 
state  to  add  to  the  state  forest,”  Straitman 
said.  “It  may  take  10  years.”  If  the  site  is 
anything  like  the  rest  of  the  forest,  it  will 
be  worth  the  wait.  ^ 


Jack  Horan  is  an  outdoors  writer  with  the 
Charlotte  Observer. 


DUPONT  STATE  FOREST 

LOCATION:  Henderson  and  Transylvania  counties, 
about  12  miles  southwest  of  Hendersonville. 

SIZE:  10,268  acres. 

ACCESS:  Open  24  hours  a day,  year-round.  Three 
parking  areas:  Lake  Imaging,  Hooker  Falls  and 
Buck  Forest  are  on  DuPont/Staton  Road;  Corn 
Mill  Shoals  parking  area  is  farther  south  on 
Cascade  Lake  Road;  Fawn  Lake  parking  area  is 
on  Reasonover  Road;  Cuion  Farm  parking  area 
is  on  Sky  Valley  Road. 

FEES:  Admission  is  free. 

HUNTING:  Deer,  grouse,  turkey  and  small-game 
hunt  permits  by  lottery.  See  www.ncwildlife.org 
for  information. 

FISHING:  Wild  trout  streams  with  a daily  limit 
of  four  fish  with  a 7-inch  minimum;  anglers  must 
use  single-hook  artificial  lures.  Beginning  Oct.  1, 
the  Little  River  from  the  Lake  Dense  outflow  con- 
fluence to  Hooker  Falls  will  be  designated  as  a 
delayed  harvest  trout  stream. 

CAMPING:  Camping  is  not  allowed. 

OTHER  RECREATION:  Mountain  bikers  and 
horse  riders  are  allowed  on  most  trails.  Dogs  are 
allowed  on  leash.  Swimming  allowed  except  in 
Lake  Julia  and  some  falls. 

MORE  INFORMATION:  Friends  of  DuPont  State 
Forest,  www.dupontforest.com;  DuPont  State 
Forest  office,  (828)  877-6527  during  business 
hours;  information  kiosks  at  parking  areas. 


DUPONT  STATE  FOREST  PARKING 
AND  ACCESS  AREAS 


Visitors  must  park  at  designated  access 
areas.  No  cars  are  permitted  in  the  forest. 
Guion  Farm:  Horse  riding  on  forest  roads 
Lake  Imaging:  Horse  riding  on  forest  roads 
Hooker  Falls:  Hiking  to  Hooker  Falls 
and  Triple  Falls 

Buck  Forest:  Hiking  to  High  Falls 
Corn  Mill  Shoals:  Mountain  biking 
on  hard-rock  trails  at  Cedar  Mountain 
Fawn  Lake:  Hiking  to  Fawn  Lake  and 
Bridal  Veil  Falls 
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What  seafood  lover  isn't  fond  of  oysters?  Plucking  a plump,  juicy  oyster  from  a coastal 
sound,  popping  open  its  shell  and  letting  the  meat  sit  on  the  tongue  with  only  the  tangy  taste 
of  saltwater  as  spice  is  a Tar  Heel  tradition  that  harks  back  to  the  state's  first  inhabitants. 
But  today,  the  demand  for  oysters  is  greater  than  the  state  can  supply.  At  one  time  the  state's 
commercial  oyster  harvest  was  nearly  1 million  bushels  per  year;  now  it's  down  to  less  than  50,000. 
Many  oysters  eaten  in  North  Carolina  are  imported  from  states  rimming  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  decline  of  oysters  in  our  sounds  and  estuaries  isn't  a problem  just  for  seafood  lovers.  By 
filtering  water  for  their  own  food,  healthy  oyster  populations  produce  cleaner  waters.  More  than  a 
century  ago,  before  pollution  and 
overharvesting  all  but  wiped  out  the 
state's  network  of  reefs,  oysters  were 
capable  of  filter-purifying  every  drop 
of  water  within  Pamlico  and  Bogue 
sounds  within  a few  days. 

To  counteract  the  loss,  researchers 
have  been  trying  for  years  to  reintro- 
duce oysters  and  reefs.  Now  people 
who  live  on  coastal  waters  may  con- 
tribute to  the  effort  while  harvesting 
their  own  private  oyster  gardens. 

Legislation  passed  this  summer 
allows  dockowners  to  cultivate  their 
own  oysters  for  consumption  for  the 
first  time.  The  Under  Dock  Oyster 
Culture  bill  stated  that  "shellfish 
cultivation  provides  increased  eco- 
logical benefits  to  the  estuarine 
environment  by  promoting  natural 
water  filtration  and  increased  fish- 
ery habitats."  Call  it  eco-gardening 
on  the  half-shell. 


A new  Under  Dock  Oyster  Cul- 
ture permit  will  allow  dockside 
oyster  gardeners  to  help  (and 
help  themselves  to)  the  dimin- 
ished bivalve. 

written  and  photographed 
by  Mike  Marsh 


“Most  people  are  drawn  to  oyster  gardening  the  same  way 
they’re  drawn  to  growing  tomatoes,”  said  Bogue  Sound  res- 
ident Richard  Seale,  one  of  the  oyster  garden  enthusiasts 
who  met  with  coastal  legislators  about  local  interest  in 
recreational  oyster  gardening.  “The  cost  of  growing  a gar- 
den is  between  $100  and  $150,  and  most  gardeners  will 
grow  3 to  5 bushels  per  year.  It’s  really  cheaper  to  buy  oys- 
ters. But,  like  backyard  gardeners,  they  have  a better  prod- 
uct than  they  can  buy  in  a market.  And  it’s  like  a little  vic- 
tory garden  because  it  helps  the  ecosystem.” 

Seale  believes  that  under  dock  shellfish  gardening  by 
informed  citizens  is  the  most  cost-efficient  way  for  the 
state  to  increase  wild  shellfish  stocks.  “It  is  time  to  try  a 
new  approach,”  he  said.  “Shellfish  gardening  is  a chance 
for  a productive  and  creative  use  of  the  huge  asset  of  private 
dock  space  that  exists  in  North  Carolina.”  He  envisions  a 
network  of  under  dock  gardens  of  sexually  mature  oysters 
that  acts  as  a huge  multi-point  injection  system  of  spat 
(oyster  larvae)  all  along  North  Carolina  coastal  waters. 

Seale  is  a member  of  a loosely  organized  group  known 
as  Shellfish  Gardeners  of  North  Carolina.  Working  with  the 
N.C.  Division  of  Marine  Fisheries  (DMF),  N.C.  Sea  Grant 
and  Carteret  Community  College,  the  group  helped  recruit 
42  dock  owners  along  the  state’s  estuaries  to  participate  in 
a pilot  study  designed  to  identify  problems  that  could  arise 
with  privately  grown  oyster  gardens.  Craig  Hardy,  chief  of  the 
Resource  Enhancement  Section  for  DMF  said  participants 
in  the  pilot  study  will  help  administrators  develop  the  train- 
ing session  required  of  permit  holders  by  the  new  law. 

With  the  Under  Dock  permit,  dock  gardeners  may  legally 
possess  undersize  oysters  growing  in  the  cages.  Permit  holders 
will  be  required  to  attend  a brief  training  session.  Growers 
must  also  post  signs  around  their  cages  and  ensure  that  cages 
don’t  interfere  with  wild  harvest  in  public  waters  below  docks. 

“The  waters  beneath  boat  docks  are  still  considered 
public  trust  waters,”  said  Hardy.  “The  activity  of  oyster 
growers  must  not  restrict  the  navigation,  fishing  and 
recreational  uses  of  that  resource.”  Anyone  may  harvest 
oysters  growing  on  the  bottom  beneath  a docks. 

Not  everyone  who  applies  for  a permit  may  receive  one. 
Many  of  the  state’s  best  waters  for  the  location  of  private 
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Raising  Oyster  Seed 

1.  Skip  Kemp,  aquaculture  coordinator  at  Carteret  Community  Col- 
lege, grows  seed  oysters  from  brood  stock  in  his  laboratory  on 
campus.  2.  Oyster  larvae,  called  spat  at  this  stage,  attach  to 
bits  of  shell  cultch  3.  Spat 
are  grown  in  tanks  through 
which  .natural'  estuarine  water 
is  pumped.  4.  Developing 
oysters  are  fed  phytoplank- 
ton grown  in  the  mariculture 
lab  at  Carteret  Community 
College.  5.  The  %-inch-long 
oysters  are  ready  for  life 
outdoors.  6.  Garden  oys- 
ters are  grown  in  2-foot-by- 
3-foot  cages  of  plastic  mesh. 

7.  Foam  floatation  blocks 
keep  oysters  off  the  bottom 
of  the  sound. 


Is  Oyster  Gardening  in  Your  Future? 

• For  information  on  oyster  growing  regulations: 

Craig  Hardy,  N.C.  Division  of  Marine  Fisheries, 

(252)  726-7021  orwww.ncfisheries.net. 

• For  information  on  starting  an  oyster  garden: 

"Shellfish  4 Us:  Backyard  Shellfish  Gardening," 

by  Skip  Kemp,  can  be  ordered  from  N.C.  Sea  Grant 
at  (91  9)  515-9101  orwww.ncseagrant.org. 

• To  link  up  with  other  home  oyster  gardeners: 

Shellfish  Gardeners  of  North  Carolina,  John 
Zimmerman,  (252)  393-651 4,  or  Richard  Seale, 

(252)  726-0930. 


docks  are  closed  to  shellfishing  because  of 
pollution,  and  dock  gardens  must  be  located 
in  waters  that  are  open  to  shellfishing. 

Hardy  is  relieved  at  this  prospect. 

One  of  the  main  concerns  the  Division 
of  Marine  Fisheries  has  had  about  private 
oyster  gardening  is  that  oysters  grown  in 
polluted  waters  could  harm  growers  or 
people  who  unwittingly  buy  from  poach- 
ers. Many  pollutants  filtered  from  the 
water  and  retained  in  oyster  tissue  can  be 
harmful,  even  fatal,  to  humans  who  eat 
oysters  from  restricted  waters. 

Hardy  anticipates  that  the  permitting 
process  will  be  in  place  in  2005,  perhaps 
in  time  for  spring  planting;  he  says  the  opti- 
mum times  to  plant  young  oyster  seed  are 
the  temperate  spring  and  fall  seasons. 

Getting  the  Garden  Growing 
Skip  Kemp,  formerly  with  N.C.  Sea 
Grant  and  now  aquaculture  coordina- 
tor at  Carteret  Community  College,  man- 
ages a shellfish  hatchery  that  supports 
the  state’s  aquaculture  efforts.  In  an 
elaborate  setup  on  campus,  Kemp  culti- 
vates the  brood  stock  that  spawns  oyster 
larvae.  To  harvest  the  larvae,  Kemp  dips 
a beaker  into  the  spawning  tank,  collect- 
ing 10  million  of  the  free-swimming  lar- 
vae per  ounce  of  water.  He  transfers  the 
larvae  into  tanks,  where  they  implant 
onto  tiny  pieces  of  hard  shell  materials 
known  as  cultch.  At  this  stage,  oyster 
larvae  are  called  spat. 

The  spat  then  go  into  larger  tanks 
through  which  natural  estuarine  water 
is  pumped.  When  the  young  oysters 
are  % inches  long,  they  are  placed  inside 
cages — actually  2-foot-by-3-foot  plas- 
tic mesh  bags  filled  with  foam  flotation 
blocks.  The  cages  are  suspended  by 
rope  beneath  the  campus  research 
dock  in  Bogue  Sound. 

Growers  may  hang  up  to  90  square 
feet  of  oyster  cages  beneath  their  docks. 
Gardeners  will  provide  data  on  growth, 
survival  and  rainfall  to  the  Division 
of  Marine  Fisheries. 

“I  think  the  best  thing  about  oyster 
gardening  is  promotion  of  oysters  and 
their  value,”  Kemp  said.  “It’s  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  learn  about  oyster  ecology 
and  their  role  in  the  ecosystem.  . . .We 
found  out  you  can’t  dredge  oysters  from 
the  bottom  and  still  have  oysters,  too. 
They’ve  been  mined  out.  This  may  be 
a way  to  help  restore  lost  oyster  beds.” 
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Oyster 

Stew 


1 pint  standard  oysters 

4 tablespoons  margarine 
or  butter 

1 quart  milk 
1 Vi  teaspoons  salt 


Ys  teaspoon  freshly  ground  white  pepper 
14 6 teaspoon  paprika 

4 tablespoons  finely  chopped  fresh 
parsley 

oyster  crackers  (optional) 


In  a medium  saucepan,  melt  margarine  over  medium  heat.  Add  oysters  and  cook  just  until  edges  begin  to  curl, 
about  5 minutes.  Add  milk,  salt,  pepper  and  paprika.  Cook  until  thoroughly  heated  and  oysters  are  done,  about 
8 to  10  minutes.  Do  not  boil.  Pour  into  serving  bowls  and  sprinkle  with  parsley.  Serve  with  oyster  crackers. 
Serves  4 to  6. 


— from  “Mariner’s  Menu”  by  Joyce  Taylor,  www.ncseagrant.org. 


Victory  Garden  at  Sea 
Returning  North  Carolina’s  oysters 
to  their  former  glory  will  take  time  and 
concentrated  efforts.  But  dock  gardens 
can  have  more  widespread  effects  than 
a casual  observer  might  think. 

“For  the  last  10  years,  Virginia,  Mary- 
land and  New  York  have  been  encourag- 
ing people  to  grow  oyster  gardens,”  said 
Kemp.  “In  Virginia,  the  30,000-bushel 
harvest  from  oyster  gardens  now  exceeds 
the  commercial  harvest.” 

Indeed,  one  study  of  a group  of  Louis- 
iana oysters  that  were  introduced  to  North 
Carolina  waters  showed  that  the  Erst  off- 
spring of  the  transplanted  oysters  had 
implanted  a mile  away.  The  impact  of  lots 
of  widely  dispersed  docks  with  hanging 
oyster  gardens  could  be  substantial  in 
recolonizing  waters  where  oysters  are 
struggling  or  have  disappeared. 

John  Zimmerman  was  one  of  the  cit- 
! izens  who  first  approached  DMF  about 
oyster  gardening.  A participant  in  the 
pilot  program,  his  dock  near  Emerald 
i Isle  in  Carteret  County  is  in  waters  that 
are  safe  for  harvesting  oysters. 

“I  moved  from  Virginia  two  years  ago,” 
Zimmerman  said.  “They  had  a lot  of  oyster 
gardens  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  I 
thought  it  would  be  a good  idea  for  North 
Carolina.  I read  some  newspaper  articles  on 
gardens  and  went  to  an  oyster  festival  spon- 
sored by  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Foundation 
to  see  how  they  made  the  cages.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  was  growing  seed  oys- 


Homegrowrt  oysters  and  clean  water  are 
the  goals  of  prospective  oyster  garden- 
ers such  as  John  Zimmerman. 


ters,  and  The  Nature  Conservancy  was 
teaching  gardeners  how  to  grow  them. 

“In  Virginia,  you  can  return  oysters  to 
the  state,  and  they  use  them  to  restore  the 
oyster  banks,”  he  added.  “There  is  also  an 
educational  process  that  goes  with  a gar- 
den that  teaches  citizens  how  valuable 
oysters  are  to  the  ecosystem.” 

Oyster  gardening  takes  lots  of  time  and 
effort,  he  said.  The  oysters  must  be  tended 
periodically  to  remove  any  vegetation  grow- 
ing on  the  cages.  Complying  with  the  per- 
mit requirements  also  will  require  time.  He 
sees  potential  in  educational  programs  that 
could  produce  master  shellfish  gardeners 
and  encourage  community  oyster  gardens. 

“For  me,  it’s  more  of  an  environmental 
issue  than  an  issue  of  eating  the  oysters,”  he 
said.  “I  would  enjoy  eating  the  fruits  of  my 
labors.  I’m  retired  and  have  the  time  to  make 


my  own  wine  and  beer.  I also  have  a veg- 
etable garden.  Since  I live  on  the  water,  why 
shouldn’t  I be  able  to  raise  my  own  oysters?” 
With  the  new  permit  in  hand,  Zimmer- 
man and  other  oyster  aficionados  will  no 
longer  have  to  trudge  out  into  the  marsh 
and  destroy  natural  oyster  beds  to  harvest 
the  makings  of  oysters  on  the  half-shell. 
They  will  only  have  to  take  a walk  along 
their  piers  to  find  the  makings  of  a feast. 
And  they  will  be  able  to  supply  surplus 
oysters  to  groups  who  are  active  in  reef 
restoration.  With  more  hands  working 
to  increase  oyster  production,  oyster  gar- 
dening should  prove  as  good  for  North 
Carolina  as  it  has  been  for  other  states 
along  the  Atlantic  coast.  ^ 


Mike  Marsh  writes  about  North  Carolina 
wildlife  from  his  Wilmington  home. 

JODYDUGGINS 


THWACK!  Steve  Hall  swung  his  butterfly  net  viciously  and  caught  a 
grasshopper  within  its  light  folds.  He  took  it  between  his  thumb  and  his  index 
finger.  “ Melanoplus ,”  he  said,  “probably  Melanoplus  decorus.”  It  was  only 
about  an  inch  long  — a small,  yellow-green  flightless  grasshopper.  Hall 
pointed  to  its  rudimentary  wing  and  the  black  line  that  ran  along  the  thorax,  a 
diagnostic  feature  of  the  genus.  Removing  a bottle  from  a pouch  on  his  belt, 
Hall  unscrewed  the  lid  and  put  the  'hopper  in.  For  a few  seconds  it  crawled 
around  on  a paper  napkin  soaked  in  ethyl  acetate,  then  grew  still. 

A zoologist  with  the  N.C.  Natural  Heritage  Program,  Hall  works  with  the 
grasshoppers,  butterflies  and  moths  of  the  longleaf  pine  savannas  and  flat- 
woods  of  the  Coastal  Plain.  His  special  interest  is  how  insects  cope  with  the 
frequent  fires  in  these  grassy  lands. 


INSECTS  AND  FIRE 

In  the  once  vast  longleaf  pine  forests,  butterflies,  moths  and  grasshoppers  adapted  to  frequent  fires. 

In  today’s  fragmented  forests,  their  strategies  often  fail  them.  WRITTEN  BY  LAWRENCE  S.  EARLEY 

Fire  is  an  essential  element  in  the  ecology  of  the  longleaf  pine  forest;  with- 
out it,  the  pines  would  disappear,  along  with  the  other  plants  and  wildlife  that 
are  part  of  the  ecosystem.  To  simulate  the  natural  fires  that  once  burned  freely, 
landowners  throughout  the  Southeast  regularly  burn  their  forestlands  to  stim- 
ulate plant  cycles.  They  understand  the  role  of  frequent  fires  in  the  life  cycles 
of  species  such  as  the  longleaf  pine,  bobwhite  quail,  red-cockaded  woodpecker, 

Venus’  flytrap  and  hundreds  of  others. 

Yet  as  Hall  surveyed  longleaf  pine  preserves  that  remain  in  eastern  North 
Carolina,  he  discovered  something  disturbing:  The  strategies  evolved  by 
insects  to  cope  with  hre  are  failing  them  in  these  fragmented,  human-altered 
longleaf  habitats. 

I was  curious  about  Hall’s  findings,  so  I met  up  with  him  at  Holly  Shelter 
Game  Land,  a vast  pocosin  and  longleaf  pine  wilderness  just  north  of  Wilming- 
ton. For  two  muggy  August  days,  we  tramped  through  the  open  savannas  of 
the  40,000-acre  game  land,  trudged  across  sandhills  communities  and  waded 
through  dense  pocosins  to  reach  a ridgetop  of  old-growth  longleaf  pines. 
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strong,  slanting  shadows  of  a 
five  o'clock  sun  striped  the  open 
savanna  as  we  slowly  made  our 
way  across  it.  Purple  splashes 
of  Carphephorus  and  Liatris 
enlivened  the  landscape  of 
waving  wiregrass,  and  golden- 
rod  and  boneset  added  their 
hues  to  the  scene. 

One  night,  1 helped  Hall  put 
out  his  moth  traps — battery- 
powered  ultraviolet  fluorescent 
lights  suspended  between  Plexi- 
glass panels.  The  lights  confuse 
the  moths’  navigation  systems, 
causing  them  to  fly  into  the 
panels  and  fall  into  a bucket 


“THE  BUTTERFLIES  CAN  TELL  YOU  SOMETHING  ABOUT  THE  LAND- 
SCAPE, BUTTHE  MOTHS  TELL  YOU  MAYBE  I 0 TIMES  AS  MUCH.” 


Along  the  way  I slowly 

became  aware  of  the  insect 
life  1 had  neglected  through  most 
of  my  other  travels  in  longleaf 
country.  1 discovered  solitary 
yellow  sulphurs  flitting  lazily 
from  plant  to  plant,  palamedes 
swallowtails,  pearly  crescents, 
Georgia  satyrs,  metalmarks  and 
buckeyes.  There  were  butter- 
flies so  tiny  I mistook  them 
for  moths,  and  some  so  fast  I 
couldn’t  try  out  my  develop- 
ing powers  of  identification.  1 
hunkered  down  to  study  lynx 
spiders  camouflaged  to  match 
the  purple  of  a Carphephorus 
flower.  1 found  a crab  spider 
with  venom  so  powerful  that 
it  regularly  attacks  and  eats 
bumblebees  and  butterflies. 

Hall  wore  a broad-brimmed 
canvas  hat  and  carried  field  gear 
on  his  waist  in  a large  fanny 
pack  containing  camera,  lenses 
and  two  pouches  of  specimen 
jars.  He  used  a microcassette 


Better  fire  management 
strategy  is  one  outcome 
of  research  into  the  insects 
of  longleaf  pine  forests. 
Data  collected  by  Natural 
Heritage  program  biol- 
ogist Steve  Hall,  left, 
and  others  shed  light 
on  this  complex  fire- 
dependent  ecosystem. 


recorder  to  capture  held  data, 
so  there  was  a constant  chat- 
ter as  we  walked — most  of 
it  between  the  two  of  us,  but 
often  punctuated  by  a staccato 
litany  of  his  recorded  observa- 
tions. “Swarthy  skipper  perched 
in  grass.  First  skipper  so  far,” 
he  might  suddenly  say  into 
his  recorder. 

A late-summer  haze  pros- 
trated the  fields  along  the  road 
as  we  walked,  silhouetting  soli- 
tary trees  and  turning  distant 
woods  into  dark,  shapeless 
masses.  Toward  evening  the 
milky  sky  cleared,  and  the 
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containing  deadly  ethyl  acetate. 
The  next  morning  I watched 
as  he  stored  his  catch,  placing 
each  small  body  on  layers  of 
cotton  batting.  Even  though 
they  were  not  brightly  colored 
like  butterflies,  the  moths’ 
colorations  and  designs  were 
often  breathtaking.  They  were 
perfect  specimens,  their  dull- 
colored  bodies  set  off  by  the 
white  cotton. 

GRASSLAND  SPECIALISTS 

Over  the  course  of  his  two- 
year  survey,  Hall  found  more 
than  7,000  specimens  belong- 
ing to  512  species  of  butterflies, 
moths  and  grasshoppers.  Most 
of  them  belong  to  widespread 
species,  but  more  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  species  he  found 
are  closely  associated  with 
longleaf  pine  savannas  and 
flatwoods.  Many  insects  tend 
to  feed  on  certain  host  plants 
during  their  larval  stages  and 
on  different  host  plants  as 
adults.  With  such  specific 
requirements,  insect  popula- 
tions can  plummet  when 
habitats  are  altered. 

“There’s  something  like 
160  species  of  butterflies  in 
North  Carolina,  but  probably 
1,000  species  of  moths,”  Hall 
said.  “Only  a few  butterflies 
are  clearly  habitat  specialists, 
but  for  every  butterfly  habitat 
specialist  you  have  10  or  20  spe- 
cies of  moths  that  are  habitat 
specialists.  The  butterflies  can 
tell  you  something  about  the 
landscape,  but  the  moths  tell 
you  maybe  10  times  as  much.” 

We  found  a good  example 
of  a moth  specialist  in  a colony 
of  yellow  pitcher  plants  sitting 
in  a wet  depression,  their  red 
veins  running  like  livid  scars 
down  their  flutes.  The  tops 
of  some  had  turned  brown 
and  collapsed,  although  6 or 


7 inches  of  the  bottom  portions 
of  the  trumpets  remained  green. 

“Caterpillar  sign,”  Hall 
announced,  bending  suddenly 
and  stripping  the  decayed  top 
from  one  flute.  He  pointed  to 
the  webbing  across  the  pitcher, 
where  a caterpillar  of  the  Exyra 
ridingsii  moth  had  enclosed 
itself  within  its  feeding  chamber. 
Exyra  ridingsii  lives  only  within 
the  tall  pitchers  of  the  yellow 
pitcher  plant  (Sarraceniaflava). 
A sister  species,  Exyra  fax,  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  purple  pitcher 
plant  (Sarracenia  purpurea). 

Hall  discovered  that  several 
insect  species  are  distinctive 
to  the  grassy,  hre-swept  habi- 
tats of  eastern  North  Carolina. 
Melanoplus  decorus,  the  flight- 
less grasshopper,  is  thought 
to  occur  only  in  the  Coastal 
Plain  region  of  North  Carolina. 
One  moth  species  feeds  exclu- 
sively on  the  Venus’  flytrap 
and  has  been  found  nowhere 
but  North  Carolina. 

Another  moth  is  tied  to  pixie 
moss  (Pyxidanthera  barbulata), 
which  is  found  only  in  the 
New  Jersey  Pine  Barrens  and 
in  coastal  North  Carolina.  A 
number  of  skippers  found  in 
the  eastern  Coastal  Plain  also 
occur  in  the  prairie  region  of 
the  Midwest.  Despite  their  dif- 
ferent geographical  locations, 
these  populations  seem  to  have 
a couple  of  things  in  common. 
“A  lot  of  them  are  grassland 
species,”  Hall  said.  “The  com- 
mon denominators  are  the 
habitat’s  openness  and  the 
importance  of  fire  in  the  habi- 
tat.” These  biological  connec- 
tions between  regions  are  part 
of  a mass  of  botanical  and  zoo- 
logical evidence  that  a contin- 
uous grassy  habitat  may  have 
linked  our  Coastal  Plain  with 
areas  to  the  north  and  west 
thousands  of  years  ago. 
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Insect  species  that  are  adapted 
to  longleaf  pine  habitat,  clock- 
wise from  top  left:  Georgia 
satyr,  palamedes  swallowtail, 
cloudless  sulphur,  Exyra  moth 
larva  in  pitcher  plant,  Exyra 
ridingsii  moth. 


Knowing  where  to  look  is 
half  the  job  of  document- 
ing insects.  Biologist  Steve 
Hall  examines  a pitcher 
plant  for  caterpillar  sign. 
Below,  a Melanoplus  decorus 
grasshopper  rests  on  a 
fern  and  arogos  skippers 
alight  on  a honeycomb- 
head  flower. 


FIREBUGS 

“OK,”  1 said  to  Hall.  “Let’s  talk 
about  fire  and  insects.  Take  that 
swallowtail  there.  A fire  comes 
through,  but  it’s  got  wings,  so 
it  flies  away.  True?” 

“Yes,”  Hall  replied.  “It  could 
fly  away  and  probably  would. 

But  what  about  its  eggs,  or  its 
pupae  or  caterpillars?  What 
happens  to  them? 

“The  insect  way  of  coping 
with  fire  is  a whole  lot  different 
than  the  way  vertebrates  and 
plants  cope  with  it,”  he  contin- 
ued. “That’s  one  of  the  things 
we’re  just  discovering.  Plants 
have  underground  root  struc- 
tures. When  a fire  burns  off  the 
top  part,  they  grow  back,  like 
the  pitcher  plants.  Or  they  have 
very  resistant  bark,  like  longleaf 
pine.  Or  they  have  seeds  that 
can  remain  dormant  for  a long 
time  until  fire  clears  out  an  area, 
and  then  they  sprout  like  mad. 
They  may  get  burned,  but  they 
survive.  A woodpecker  can  fly 
away.  A fox  squirrel  can  climb  a 
tree.  They  put  a lot  of  emphasis 
on  individual  survival.  But  a 
flightless  grasshopper?”  He 
lapped  the  killing  bottle  on  his 
hip  where  Melanoplus  decorus 
was  interred.  “They  don’t  have 
a whole  lot  of  options.” 


Hall  said  that  Melanoplus 
copes  with  fire  by  occupying 
habitat  that  doesn’t  burn  very 
often  — the  wet  ecotone  between 
the  pocosin  and  the  savanna  or 
the  wet  swales  in  the  middle 
of  the  savanna.  Other  insects 
adapt  to  fire  by  timing  their  life 
cycles  to  avoid  the  fire  season 
entirely,  by  burrowing  in  the 
ground  or  by  boring  into  the 
roots  of  plants.  Some  feed  high 
in  the  canopy  and  pupate  under- 
ground. The  larvae  of  one  rare 
moth,  Agrotis  buchholzi , hiber- 
nate in  the  soil  of  a few  North 
Carolina  longleaf  stands.  As 
caterpillars,  they  burrow  by  day 
and  feed  at  the  surface  by  night, 
apparently  in  response  to  the 
frequent  fires  that  maintain  the 
moth’s  single  host  plant,  the 
pixie  moss. 

But  most  insects  have  no 
such  adaptations  to  fire  and  no 
obvious  means  of  escape.  Entire 
populations,  not  just  a few  indi- 
viduals, will  be  incinerated  as 
a fire  — even  a surface  burn  — 
moves  through  their  habitat. 
These  species  deal  with  fire  by 
recolonizing  the  burned  site 
from  adjacent  unburned  sites. 

“So  many  insects  have  dev- 
eloped what  is  called  the  meta- 
population strategy  to  deal  with 


they’re  rightthere  atthe  base  ofthe  food  chain. 

THEY  ARE  ALSO  MAJOR  PLAYERS  IN  THE  DECOMPOSITION 
FOOD  WEB. 


A simple  moth  trap  at 
Angola  Creek  may  yield 
new  information  about 
how  savanna  insects 
cope  with  fire. 


fire  and  other  disturbances,” 
Hall  said.  “Individuals  of  these 
species  don’t  lay  all  their  eggs 
where  they  grew  up.  They  make 
a point  of  spreading  out  over 
the  landscape  and  laying  them 
here  and  there.  The  result  is 
you  have  a lot  of  little  popula- 
tions scattered  over  the  land- 
scape and  a lot  of  local  dispersal 
between  them.  So  if  any  one 
population  suffers  a decline,  the 
site  can  be  easily  recolonized.” 

So  fire  may  stack  the  deck 
against  the  survival  of  these 
species,  but  it  doesn’t  automat- 
ically wipe  them  out.  A butterfly 
or  moth  has  a few  things  going 
for  it  in  fire-prone  landscapes: 
The  adults  can  fly,  and  they 
reproduce  prolifically.  Frequent 
fires  create  unburned  patches, 
where  populations  survive,  and 
burned  patches,  where  new 
colonies  can  form.  For  example, 
the  arogos  skipper  (Atrytone 
arogos)  is  found  almost  nowhere 
except  in  the  fresh  growth 
of  new  grass  that  springs  up 
after  a fire. 

These  survival  strategies 
apparently  worked  for  the  thou- 
sands of  years  that  longleaf 
landscapes  stretched  across 
92  million  acres  in  the  South- 
east. Fires  burned  in  patches 
because  most  of  them  were 
caused  by  lightning  accompa- 
nied by  thunderstorms.  “When 
you  had  a whole  landscape  cov- 
ered in  savannas,”  Hall  said, 
“you’d  always  have  enough 
unburned  patches  surviving 
a fire  so  that  recolonization 
would  never  be  a real  problem.” 

Today,  however,  almost 
98  percent  of  the  South’s  long- 


leaf  forest  is  gone,  and  what’s 
left  are  widely  separated,  rel- 
atively small  islands  that  can 
be  easily  traversed  by  a pre- 
scribed fire.  Because  of  the 
distances  between  islands, 
recolonization  from  outside 
becomes  impossible.  “If  you 
burn  them  too  frequently,  and 
there’s  nothing  else  outside  to 
serve  as  a recolonization  base, 
you  start  getting  permanent 
loss  of  some  species,”  Hall  said. 

A POORER  PLACE  FOR  HUMANS 

The  shadows  were  growing 
longer  now,  and  the  skippers 
Hall  was  looking  for  were  no 
longer  flying.  I found  a little 
colony  of  purple  pitcher  plants 
and  knelt  to  examine  their  over- 
sized lips  covered  with  back- 
slanted hairs — slippery  chutes 
leading  to  lethal  pools  below.  I 
passed  a yellow  fringed  orchid 
with  a little  grass  frog,  no  big- 
ger than  a dime,  hanging  on 
the  stem.  I marveled  at  its  tiny, 
almost  invisible  fingers  grasp- 
ing the  stalk. 

Thwack ! Hall  was  ahead, 
swinging  his  net.  I hurried  to 
catch  up  with  him  to  ask  about 
something  that  was  nagging  at 
me.  “Are  you  saying  that  even 
when  we  reintroduce  fire  to 
benefit  the  ecosystem,  we  run 
the  risk  of  threatening  many 
insect  species  with  extinction?” 

Hall  examined  another  grass- 
hopper, turning  it  curiously  in 
his  fingers.  “I  guess  what  I’m 
saying  is  a lot  of  burning  strate- 
gies that  we  are  using  today  have 
been  developed  with  plants, 
red-cockaded  woodpeckers 
and  fox  squirrels  in  mind. 


and  the  impacts  on 
the  insects  are  rarely 
being  considered. 

And  there  are  many 
reasons  why  they 
should  be  considered.” 

“Insect  pollination, 
for  example.” 

“Right.  And  also 
their  place  in  the  food 
web.  Birds  feed  on 
them — bobwhite 
quail,  turkey  poults. 

They’re  right  there  at 
the  base  of  the  food 
chain.  They  are  also 
major  players  in  the  decompo- 
sition food  web.  It’s  not  just 
earthworms,  you  know.  A lot 
of  insects  are  involved  in  the 
initial  stages  of  breaking  down 
dead  leaf  litter.  And  dispersal  — 
some  seeds  are  dependent  on 
ants  to  move  them  away  from 
the  parent  plant  and  actually 
plant  them  underground.  So 
there  are  lots  of  important  eco- 
logical roles  that  insects  play.” 
“It’s  hard  to  believe  that 
people  who  object  to  manag- 
ing for  endangered  plants  or 
red-cockaded  woodpeckers 
will  willingly  manage  for 
insects,”  I observed. 

“What  we’re  suggesting  is 
not  such  a radical  thing,”  he 
said.  “Mostly  what  we’re  rec- 
ommending is  a single  rule  of 
thumb:  If  a landowner  is  going 
to  burn  a single  community 
type  like  a savanna,  don’t  burn 
it  all  at  once.  Instead,  divide  it 
into  several  burn  units.  You 
may  eliminate  all  the  insects 
from  the  area  where  you  burn, 
but  the  unburned  areas  can 
serve  as  sources  of  recoloni- 


zation. By  following  this  sim- 
ple policy,  landowners  will 
do  a lot  of  good.” 

“The  loss  of  diversity  is 
something  that  ought  to  con- 
cern people,”  Hall  added  as  we 
walked  slowly  back  to  his  truck, 
our  eyes  blinded  by  the  strong 
rays  of  the  dying  sun.  “If  we 
narrow  the  list  of  acceptable 
species  to  those  that  can  tol- 
erate humans,  we’ll  end  up 
with  rats,  cockroaches  and 
house  sparrows.  It  only  makes 
the  world  a poorer  place  for 
humans  to  live  in.  I mean,  if 
you’re  trying  to  preserve  entire 
ecosystems,  doesn’t  it  make 
sense  to  consider  the  impacts 
of  your  management  on  such 
key  elements  as  the  insects?”^ 


Lawrence  S.  Earley  is  a former 
editor  of  Wildlife  in  North  Car- 
olina. This  article  is  adapted 
from  “Looking  for  Longleaf:  The 
Fall  and  Rise  of  an  American 
Forest,”  released  this  month  by 
The  University  of  North  Carolina 
Press  (review,  page  36). 
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President  Carter  rates  h is  fi  rst 
North  Carolina  trout  fishing 
experience  and  talks  about 
the  future  of  fishing. 


FIRST 


Interview  by  Margaret  Martin  • Photographed  by  Bob  Wilson 


Trout  streams  have  provided  a haven 

for  President  Jimmy  Carter  in  times  of  war  and  peace. 

A sportsman  and  an  advocate  for  wild  places  all  his  life, 
Carter  introduced  his  wife,  Rosalynn,  to  fishing  when  they  married. 
In  the  past  30  years,  their  prominence  as  international  figures  has 
given  them  access  to  top  fishing  locations  and  fishing  guides  all 
over  the  world.  This  year  the  Carters  fished  the  trout  streams  of 
western  North  Carolina  for  the  first  time. 

You’ve  visited  a lot  of  trout  streams — where  and  why? 

Fly-fishing  is  my  favorite  sport.  Rosalynn  and  1 have  fished  from 
the  banks  of  Ml.  Fuji  in  Japan,  we’ve  fished  in  China,  New  Zealand, 
Finland,  Switzerland,  Argentina,  Venezuela,  Chile — we’ve  fished 
on  every  continent.  We’ve  really  taken  advantage  when  we  travel 
with  the  work  of  the  Carter  Center.  We  have  work  in  65  countries, 
and  we  always  look  for  an  opportunity  to  go  fishing  for  a day  or 
two  before  we  come  back  home.  Just  for  fun,  we  fished  in  Wyoming 
before  we  came  to  North  Carolina,  and  we  go  to  Russia  this  summer 
to  fish  the  northeastern  part  of  the  Kamchatka  Peninsula.  Our  group 
will  spend  six  days  going  down  the  river  fishing  along  the  way— 
for  rainbow  trout,  which  are  very  large  and  native  to  the  area. 


How  would  you  rate  trout  fishing  in  North  Carolina? 

We  went  to  two  different  sites  and  had  a really  great  time.  The 
[North  Carolina]  streams  we  fished  were  absolutely  beautiful,  well 
cared  for — very  good  fishing.  In  fact,  I caught  one  of  my  largest 
rainbow  trout  ever  in  my  life.  At  23  inches  long,  it  was  a very  beau- 
tiful trout.  And  we  caught  lots  of  smaller  ones  as  well,  all  catch- 
and-release.  If  you  are  an  avid  fly-fisherman,  you  always  learn 
something  new  on  each  trip.  You  learn  how  to  treat  a stream,  what 
flies  work  under  which  conditions. 

What  did  North  Carolina  streams  teach  you? 

One  of  the  things  1 learned  was  how  much  a wonderful  trout  stream 
in  its  natural  state  can  be  improved  without  destroying  at  all  the  nat- 
ural aspect  of  it.  If  you  get  a mountain  stream  that’s  coming  down 
a mountainside  quite  rapidly,  over  big  stones,  it’s  hard  to  find  a pool 
large  enough  to  hold  many  large  trout.  Without  disturbing  the  beauty 
of  God’s  world,  the  owners  had  used  well-placed  small  dams  made 
out  of  natural  stones  to  make  a much  more  productive  trout  stream 
than  it  was  200  years  ago. 

At  our  mountain  place  on  Turniptown  Creek,  we  put  a couple  of 
logs  and  some  rocks  across  to  deepen  existing  pools.  But  our  stream 
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is  not  nearly  as  spectacular,  with  such 
good  hshing  as  we  experienced  in 
North  Carolina. 

What  do  you  get  out  of  trout  fishing? 

As  you  probably  know,  when  families 
go  out  to  fish,  or  on  rare  occasions, 
when  just  a few  men  go  out  to  fish, 
it’s  the  camaraderie,  the  exchange  of 
ideas,  getting  reacquainted  about  each 
other’s  children  and  grandchildren. 

Those  are  the  things  that  make  the 
excursions  delightful. 

We  only  had  warmwater  hshing  where  I grew  up  — bream,  large- 
mouth  bass,  catfish,  and  that’s  still  where  we  fish  quite  often.  But 
almost  by  definition,  a trout  stream  is  in  a beautiful  area.  The  water 
has  to  be  cold,  which  means  it’s  just  come  out  of  the  ground,  in  a 
nearby  spring  or  off  a mountainside.  When  you  visit  a trout  stream, 
you  go  to  a beautiful  place. 

Fewer  young  people  are  pursuing  outdoor  sports.  What  could 
encourage  the  next  generation  of  fishermen? 

1 would  hate  to  see  any  of  my  grandchildren  grow  up  without  being 
acquainted  with  the  outdoors,  for  hiking,  for  observing  birds  and  for 
learning  how  to  handle  a fly  rod.  This  is  an  integral  part  of  expand- 
ing their  hearts  and  minds,  to  be  able  to  appreciate  God’s  world. 
There’s  an  aspect  of  life  and  beauty  and  blessing  that  they  wouldn’t 
get  in  the  schoolroom  or  home  or  watching  television.  That’s  a very 
important,  real  responsibility  that  I have  as  a senior  citizen — to  make 
sure  the  next  generation  and  the  next  and  the  next  over  which  I have 
some  influence  will  have  this  opportunity  in  life. 

Rosalynn  and  our  children  and  grandchildren  are  all  avid  fish- 
ers. One  special  place  we  go  with  the  whole  family  is  to  a planta- 
tion in  northern  Florida,  for  the  best  largemouth  bass  hshing  I 
have  ever  seen  in  my  life.  All  of  us  — from  our  5-year-old  grand- 
son on  up  to  Rosalynn  and  me  — everybody  fishes  every  day. 

We  compete  to  see  who  catches  the  most  fish,  the  largest  fish, 
and  it’s  all  catch-and-release. 

! Should  the  government  invest  in  public  lands  for  preservation? 

I’m  strongly  in  favor  of  public  lands.  This  summer,  I’m  going  to 
Alaska  to  celebrate  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  Alaska  Lands  bill 
that  passed  when  I was  president.  This  one  piece  of  legislation 

I doubled  the  total  size  of  the  park  lands  of  the  United  States.  Con- 
gress started  dealing  with  it  when  Eisenhower  was  in  office,  and 
I devoted  four  years  to  it,  so  I’m  very  proud  of  it. 

That’s  one  example  of  government  moving  to  protect  the  land 
to  preserve  its  use — not  to  exclude  the  public  from  enjoying  it, 
but  still  trying  to  preserve  it  as  much  as  possible  in  its  natural 
state.  1 think  that  almost  every  state  of  the  nation  is  trying  to  do 

I the  same  thing. 

What  should  be  done  to  make  fishing  more  accessible  to  the  public? 
My  hope  is  that  we  would  continue  at  the  federal  and  state  level 
and  occasionally  the  local  level  to  acquire  hshing  rights  to  streams. 
First,  we  should  open  those  rights  up  to  citizens  who  can’t  afford 
exclusive  use  of  a private  stream.  At  the  same  time,  we  should 
enforce  hshing  laws  so  that  the  [hsh]  population  won’t  be  completely 


wiped  out  during  a heavily  concen- 
trated hshing  season. 

This  can  be  done  through  very 
wise  management,  as  I’m  sure  you 
have  in  North  Carolina.  Make  some 
areas  of  a stream  fly-hshing  only, 
some  areas  catch-and-release  only. 
The  tourist,  the  fisherman  not  just 
looking  for  meat  can  enjoy  it,  but 
further  down  the  stream,  people 
could  go  and  catch  hsh  on  spinning 
rod  or  fly  rod  and  keep  within  the 
state’s  limits.  You  have  to  balance  it;  you  can’t  just  have  fly-hshing 
only,  catch-and-release  only,  along  the  streams  where  a wildlife 
organization  spends  public  money  to  stock  hsh. 

You  have  to  have  a wide  range  of  opportunities.  Those  streams 
should  be  stocked  every  year;  there’s  nothing  wrong  with  that. 

I think  that  wise  management  is  the  key. 

I hrst  learned  to  fly-hsh  in  the  city  limits  of  Atlanta,  when  I 
was  governor.  The  Chattahoochee  River  runs  inside  the  city  limits, 
and  it’s  stocked  with  a heavy  population  of  rainbow  and  brown 
trout.  There’s  pure,  cold  water,  canoeing  and  rapids,  and  there’s 
no  limited  access  to  it. 

If  there’s  some  political  opposition  raised  to  hshing  limits  or  what 
kinds  of  tackle  you  can  use,  an  organization  like  Trout  Unlimited 
can  be  useful.  Trout  Unlimited  has  a powerful  political  presence  in 
every  state  in  the  union  — I know  they  do  in  North  Carolina. 

Will  you  go  fishing 
on  the  newly  christened 
USS  Jimmy  Carter? 

[laughs]  You  know,  a 
nuclear  submarine  can 
go  around  the  world  with- 
out surfacing.  But  when  I 
served  on  a fleet-type  sub- 
marine that  was  used  in  the 
Second  World  War,  we  spent 
a lot  of  time  on  the  surface. 

You  just  run  into  hocks  of 
flying  hsh,  they  don’t  fly 
up  in  the  air  high,  but  a sub- 
marine runs  very  dose  to 
the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  the  deck  is  maybe 
3 feet  above  the  surface. 

Flocks  of  hying  hsh  would 
fly  over  the  submarine,  so 
we  put  up  a white  motion 
picture  screen  at  night  and 
trained  a spotlight  on  it. 

The  hsh  would  fly  in  for  the 
spotlight,  hit  the  screen  and 
hop  on  deck.  We  picked  up 
enough  hsh  for  60  people 
to  have  supper.  That  was 
the  only  time  I hshed  off 
a submarine.  ^ 


Everyone’s  Duck  Club 

THE  ONLY  COSTS  TO  JOIN  THIS  WATERFOWLING  GROUP  ARE  A HUNTING 
LICENSE  AND  PERHAPS  A PERMIT  APPLICATION. 
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If  you  don’t  already  have  a place  to  duck  hunt,  the  reality  is  that  private  opportunities  are 
limited  and  often  expensive.  Impoundment  leases,  blind-building  costs,  boat  blinds  there 
simply  aren’t  many  easy,  economical  ways  to  go  about  waterfowling  anymore.  That  is,  unless 
you  are  willing  to  try  public  hunts. 

When  it  comes  to  public  duck  hunting  places,  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
has  positioned  itself  well.  When  wealthy  folks  from  the  North  started  buying  up  massive 
marsh  tracts  in  the  early  1900s,  the  writing  was  on  the  wall  for  the  future  of  duck  hunting. 
The  commission,  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  other  groups  began  to  make  some 
purchases  of  their  own,  and  they  have  accumulated  an  impressive  array  of  ducking  spots. 
Not  only  was  it  the  right  thing  to  do,  the  public  opportunities  also  ensured  that  there  would  be 
enough  interest  in  duck  hunting  to  maintain  duck  stamp  sales,  which,  m turn,  help 


maintain  duck  populations. 
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PUBLIC  DUCK  HUNTING  SITES 

1.  Currituck  Banks  Came  Land 

2.  J.  Morgan  Futch  Came  Land 

3.  Roanoke  River  Wetlands 

4.  Bodie  Island  Waterfowl  Hunt  Reservation 

5.  Cull  Rock  Came  Land 

6.  Lake  Mattamuskeet 

7.  Coose  Creek  Came  Land 

8.  Croatan  Came  Land 

9.  White  Oak  River  Impoundment  Came  Land 

10.  Suggs  Mill  Pond  Came  Land 

11.  Caswell  Came  Land 

12.  Butner-Falls  of  Neuse  Came  Land 

13.  Jordan  Came  Land 


You  should  always  consult  a good  map  when  planning  a waterfowl  hunt.  For  detailed 
maps  of  many  of  these  public  impoundments,  consult  the  2004-05  edition  of  Hunting 
and  Fishing  Maps /or  North  Carolina  Game  Lands  (see  page  36  in  this  issue)  or  view  game 
land  maps  online  at  www.ncwildlife.org,  where  maps  are  displayed  in  color  and  are 
ready  to  print  from  your  home  computer. 


At  some  impoundments  on 
Wildlife  Commission  game 
lands,  commission  staff  will 
camouflage  the  blinds  for 
you  each  season. 


That  said,  here  is  the  skinny  on 
every  public  duck-hunting  location 
in  North  Carolina.  First,  be  aware  that 
there  are  two  categories  of  waterfowl 
opportunities — permit  and  what  could 
be  considered  general  admission.  The 
permit  hunts  are  allotted  by  a comput- 
erized lottery  system,  whereby  a prede- 
termined number  of  applicants  are  ran- 
domly drawn  for  a particular  spot.  The 
deadline  for  regular-season  duck  hunt 
draws  is  Oct.  1 (Dec.  15  for  snow  goose 
blinds).  Permit  hunts  are  listed  in  the 
Special  Flunt  Opportunities  booklet 
available  at  most  sporting  goods  stores. 
The  general  admission  system  allows 
properly  licensed  hunters  to  duck  hunt 
those  properties  open  to  all. 

Most  of  the  public  duck-hunting 
areas  are  along  the  coast,  so  we’ll  start 
there  and  work  our  way  west. 

❖ Currituck  Sound 
Hunts  in  Currituck  and  Camden  coun- 
ties include  Currituck  Banks  Game 
Land  and  the  Currituck  National  Wild- 
life Refuge.  These  hunts  consist  of 
12  licensed  blinds  in  the  Currituck  Sound. 
Eight  are  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
blinds  located  across  from  Knotts 
Island.  The  remaining  four  are  Wildlife 


Commission  blinds  located  farther  south  in  the 
sound.  All  of  the  blinds  are  permitted  after  Nov.  1 
through  the  Wildlife  Commission’s  lottery  system. 

Hunters  who  draw  a federal  blind  must  check 
in  at  the  Knotts  Island  Cafe  before  5:15  a.m.  on  the 
day  of  the  reservation.  A standby  drawing  is  held 
for  open  blinds  at  5: 15  a.m.  All  blinds  are  about  a 
20-minute  boat  ride  from  the  boat  ramp  at  the  end 
of  Brumley  Road.  This  part  of  the  sound  is  between 
2 and  3 feet  deep,  so  the  ideal  boat  is  shallow  draft 
yet  still  able  to  handle  steady  chop.  Be  aware  that 
the  sound’s  tide  is  wind  driven;  a steady  northeast 
wind  means  little  water  and  a steady  southwest  wind 
the  opposite.  A push  pole  will  likely  come  in  handy. 

The  commission  blinds  farther  south  do  not  require 
check-in.  Depending  on  your  blind’s  location,  use  boat 
ramps  in  Spot  or  Waterlily  on  the  mainland  or  the 
Whalehead  Club  on  the  Outer  Banks  side.  A sea- 
worthy, shallow-draft  boat  is  recommended  for  these 
blinds  as  well.  In  addition,  GPS  coordinates  are  avail- 
able for  all  of  the  blinds.  It  wouldn’t  be  a bad  idea  to 
find  the  blind  a couple  of  days  before  in  the  daylight. 

<♦  Albemarle  Sound 

One  of  the  newest  impoundments  the  commission 
has  added  is  the  J.  Morgan  Futch  Game  Land,  a 
600-acre  impoundment  located  in  Tyrrell  County, 
approximately  7 miles  east  of  Columbia  on  U.S.  64. 
This  tract  features  70  acres  of  shallow  ponds, 

60  acres  of  shrub  and  pine  forest  and  470  acres  of 
diked  and  impounded  agricultural  fields.  This  hunt  is 
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by  permit  only,  but  there  are  no  blinds.  Hunters  can 
either  hide  in  existing  vegetation  or  bring  a portable 
blind  with  them.  Necessary  equipment  includes 
chest  waders  and  a walking  stick  to  find  submerged 
holes  and  ditches.  Because  it  is  a long  walk  from  the 
parking  lot  to  most  good  hunting  spots,  bring  a 
wagon  or  wheelbarrow  to  haul  the  decoys. 

Roanoke  River  Wetlands 
has  four  low-swamp  hunt 
areas  where  waterfowlers 
can  experience  an  Arkansas- 
type  shoot.  A few  decoys, 
chest  waders,  a gun  and  a 
sturdy  boat — depending  on 
where  you  hunt — are  needed. 

Beach  House  is  a 600-acre 
game  land  located  north  of 
Hamilton  and  is  accessible 
by  boat  only.  Conine  Island 
is  a 3,700-acre  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  tract  north  of  Williamston.  It  con- 
sists of  bottomland  hardwoods,  a large  back  swamp 
and  numerous  beaver  ponds.  The  tract  can  be 
accessed  from  U.S.  17  or  by  boat.  The  first  parking 
area  is  located  1.4  miles  north  of  the  Roanoke  River 
Bridge,  while  the  second  area  is  located  2.08  miles 
north  of  the  same  bridge.  Conoho  Farms  is  a 
3,400-acre  game  land  tract  with  a mixture  of  farm 
fields  and  wooded  swamps.  Road  access  is  available 
from  different  points  off  N.C.  125.  Deveraux  is  a 
5,300-acre  area  that  consists  of  a large  contiguous 
tract  between  Conoho  Creek  and  the  river  and  sev- 
eral smaller  tracts,  all  north  of  Conoho  Creek.  The 
main  tract  is  accessible  by  boat  only  and  extends 
from  Conoho  Creek  upriver  for  9 miles.  The  two 
smaller  tracts  have  road  access  off  S.  R.  1417. 


These  are  all  large  tracts  of  land  that  can  be 
flooded  at  times.  It  is  very  easy  to  become  disori- 
ented, so  scout  prior  to  the  hunt  and  bring  along 
a GPS  or  compass. 

***  Pamlico  Sound 

The  National  Park  Service  runs  the  Bodie  Island 

Waterfowl  Hunt  Reservation, 
an  expanse  of  marsh  on 
the  west  side  of  N.C.  12  just 
north  of  Oregon  Inlet.  There 
are  a total  of  20  blinds,  all 
of  which  are  drawn  through 
a lottery.  To  apply,  hunters 
must  submit  a Reservation 
Request  Form,  which  can 
be  downloaded  from  the 
Cape  Hatteras  National 
Seashore  Web  site  at  www. 
nps.gov/caha/hunting.htm. 
Read  the  application  instructions  carefully  and  fol- 
low them  to  the  letter.  To  claim  a blind,  you  must 
be  present  at  the  Whalebone  Junction  Information 
Station  at  5 a.m.  on  the  day  of  the  reservation.  Any 
remaining  blinds  are  assigned  to  walk-in  hunters. 

To  hunt  these  blinds,  nothing  more  is  needed 
than  waders,  a gun  and  decoys.  All  of  the  blinds  are 
within  walking  range.  The  water  depth  is  about  knee 
high,  and  the  bottom  is  fairly  solid.  The  easiest  way 
to  carry  gear  to  these  blinds  is  by  pulling  anything 
that  is  large  enough  to  float  a couple  dozen  decoys. 
The  box  blinds  all  come  with  built-in  benches.  The 
best  time  to  hunt  these  blinds  is  when  a southwest 
wind  blows  the  ducks  off  the  sound  toward  you. 

Gull  Rock  Game  Land,  located  in  Hyde  County, 
has  one  300-acre  impoundment.  To  access  this 


Public  hunting  sites  give  water- 
fowlers the  opportunity  to  bag 
green-winged  teal  and  many 
other  species. 


MELISSA  McGAW 
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Wood  ducks  TFequent  public  impound- 
ments across  eastern  North  Carolina 
from  the  Piedmont  to  the  Coastal  Plain 


general-admission  impoundment,  proceed  from 
New  Holland  down  Outfall  Canal  Road  until  you 
reach  a wooden  bridge  on  the  left.  The  entrance  to 
the  impoundment  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  bridge. 
No  blinds  are  available,  so  hunters  must  make  use 
of  existing  vegetation.  Anyone  attempting  to  hunt 
this  area  during  the  early  season  would  be  wise 
to  bring  mosquito  protection. 

❖ Lake  Mattamuskeet 

Operated  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 

Lake  Mattamuskeet  has  16  permit  blinds.  To  apply 
for  these  blinds,  participants  must  submit  a plain 
3x5  index  card  to  the  refuge  with  required  infor- 
mation. Visit  www.southeast.fws.gov.  for  instruc- 
tions. If  your  name  is  drawn,  you  will  receive 
two  consecutive  hunt  dates,  and  you  may  bring 
two  hunting  guests.  To  claim  a blind,  you  must 
check  in  at  the  refuge  headquarters  no  later 
than  5 a.m.  Unclaimed  blinds  will  be  allotted 
to  standby  hunters  by  a lottery. 

The  blinds  are  all  accessible  on  foot,  but  the 
bottom  can  be  extremely  soft.  A device  to  float  in 
decoys  is  recommended.  This  is  big  open-water 
duck  hunting,  so  the  more  decoys  you  can  put 
out,  the  better.  Sets  of  100  dekes  or  more  are  not 
unusual.  Lake  Mattamuskeet  has  the  potential  for 
truly  good  hunting  if  the  conditions  are  right.  If 
not,  you  probably  will  at  least  see  a plentitude  of 
ducks  using  the  center  of  the  lake.  Plus,  there  is  the 
added  bonus  of  hunting  an  area  rich  in  tradition. 

❖ Pamlico  River 

Goose  Creek  Game  Land,  located  in  Beaufort  and 
Pamlico  counties,  contains  six  permitted  waterfowl 
impoundments.  Campbell’s  Creek  Impoundment 
has  300  acres  divided  into  two  sub-impoundments. 
It  is  best  reached  by  using  the  Wildlife  Commission 
boat  ramp  at  Smith  Creek  off  N.C.  33.  A stable  boat 
is  recommended.  Pamlico  Point  Impoundment  has 
600  acres  divided  into  four  sub-impoundments,  all 
with  very  soft  bottoms.  Access  is  by  boat  only,  and  a 
pay  boat  ramp  is  located  at  Oyster  Creek  off  S.R.  1235. 
A stable  16-foot  or  larger  boat  with  a dependable  out- 
board is  recommended  for  hunting  Pamlico  Point. 
The  waters  can  become  very  rough  when  the  wind 
blows  hard  out  of  the  north  or  northeast.  Spring 
Creek  and  Hunting  Creek  impoundments  are  157- 
and  13-acre  impoundments,  respectively.  The  two 
areas  are  linked  by  a bridge.  A parking  area  is  pro- 
vided off  N.C.  33,  and  a permitted  waterfowl  blind 
is  available  on  the  Spring  Creek  Impoundment 
for  persons  with  disabilities. 

❖ Southeastern  Coastal  Plain 

The  Croatan  Game  Land  has  one  waterfowl 
impoundment  located  on  the  Jones  County  portion. 
This  1,200-acre  tract  is  just  off  General  George  Road. 


The  White  Oak  River  impoundment  is  a 100-acre 
tract  located  in  Onslow  County  just  south  of  Stella. 
Access  is  available  by  boat  only  from  a private  boat 
ramp  at  Stella  Road,  upstream  of  the  impoundment. 

The  Suggs  Mill  Pond  Game  Land  in  Bladen 
County  features  a permitted  600-acre  blackwater 
cypress  lake  (Horseshoe  Lake),  an  80-acre  impound- 
ment divided  into  five  units  and  the  Little  Singletary 
Lake  Tract,  which  is  a 620-acre  blackwater  lake  and 
a 15-acre  bay  pond.  The  impoundment  is  located 
near  Horseshoe  Lake  and  is  accessible  from  Live  Oak 
Methodist  Church  Road  (S.  R.  1327).  Hunters  should 
avoid  wading  in  Horseshoe,  which  has  a soft  bottom, 
but  can  wade  within  the  impoundment,  taking  care 
to  avoid  ditches.  Hunter-access  bridges  are  provided 
to  assist  waterfowl  hunters  in  crossing  ditches.  Little 
Singletary  Lake  has  a hard,  sandy  bottom,  but  the 
bay  pond  is  soft  and  wading  is  not  advised  there. 
These  areas  require  hunters  to  make  use  of  natural 
vegetation  for  concealment.  Game  land  visitors  may 
use  canoes  or  boats  with  electric  trolling  motors  to 
access  both  Horseshoe  and  Little  Singletary  lakes. 

❖ Piedmont 

Few  people  associate  Caswell  County  with  duck 
hunting.  However,  Caswell  Game  Land  is  home  to 
a waterfowl  impoundment.  This  tract  is  located  just 
off  High  Rock  School  road.  This  general-admission 
impoundment  is  small  — about  llh  acres.  It  is  very 
popular,  so  to  get  the  best  spot,  plan  on  arriving 
as  early  as  legally  possible. 

Butner-Falls  of  Neuse  Game  Land,  located 
around  Falls  Lake  in  Durham,  Granville  and 
Wake  counties,  features  four  permitted  waterfowl 
impoundments,  including  Bluff  impoundment, 
95  acres;  Beaver  Dam  impoundment,  76  acres; 
and  Butner  Depot  impoundment,  72  acres.  Located 
off  Brickhouse  Road,  these  impoundments  are 
flooded  fields  bordered  by  trees,  and  hunters  must 
use  natural  vegetation.  Flat  River  impoundment, 
246  acres,  is  located  off  S.  R.  1004  about  a half  mile 
west  of  the  Flat  River  Bridge.  This  tract  features 
flooded  fields  as  well  as  flooded  timber. 

Jordan  Game  Land  at  Jordan  Lake  has  seven 
general-admission  impoundments  spread  out 
through  Chatham,  Durham  and  Wake  counties. 
Upper  Little  Creek  and  New  Hope  River  impound- 
ments are  located  off  N.C.  54;  Lower  Little  Creek 
impoundment  is  off  Barbee  Church  Road;  Stagecoach 
impoundment  is  off  Stagecoach  Road;  Northeast 
Creek  impoundment  is  off  Okelly  Chapel  Road;  1-40 
impoundment  is  off  N.C.  751;  and  Beaver  Creek 
impoundment  is  off  New  Hill-Olive  Chapel  Road. 

All  of  the  Jordan  Lake  spots  are  flooded  green- tree 
impoundments,  and  no  blinds  are  available.  Depend- 
ing on  the  location,  hunters  will  need  chest  waders, 
wood  duck  and  mallard  decoys  and  possibly  a canoe. 
Advance  scouting  is  recommended.  ^ 
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MEET  YOUR 

HUNTER  EDUCATION 

^ p | A I | ^^^Hunter  Education  Sp  ecialists  help 
t I M L I I make  hunting  safe  and  fun. 


written  by  Greg  Jenkins  / photographed  by  Jody  Duggins 


YOU'VE  HEARD  your  friends  and  family  talk 
about  the  fun  of  a family  dove  hunt  or  the  excite- 
ment of  bagging  their  first  deer.  Now  you’re  ready 
to  goon  your  first  hunt. 

Where  do  you  Start?  You’ll  need 
a hunting  license,  of  course.  But  before 
you  can  become  a licensed  hunter  in  North 
Carolina,  you  must  take  a hunter  safety 
course  taught  by  a Hunter  Education 
Specialist  or  hunter  education  volunteer 
in  your  Wildlife  district.  It’s  free,  and 
there  is  no  minimum  age  requirement 
for  the  course. 

Your  Hunter  Education  Specialist  will 
teach  you  how  to  handle  guns  safely,  how 
to  survive  if  lost  in  the  woods,  how  to  avoid 
hunting  accidents  and  other  skills  and  tac- 
tics that  will  help  you  become  a safe  and 
successful  hunter.  Hunter  safety  courses 
have  helped  to  cut  the  number  of  hunting 
accidents  in  half  in  the  last  20  years. 

You  can  also  take  advanced  classes  in 
archery,  muzzleloading  rifles  and  orien- 
teering. During  the  year,  Hunter  Education 
Specialists  sponsor  tournaments  for  youth 
who  have  been  practicing  advanced 
hunting  and  outdoors  skills. 

Youth  ages  12  to  16  can  attend  a week- 
long  summer  camp  to  learn  outdoors- 
manship  and  have  fun  with  other  kids. 
The  Fur,  Fish  n’  Game  camp  is  run  by  the 
N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  and 
the  state  4-H  program. 


VOLUNTEERS  HELP  OUT 

Hunter  Education  Specialists  rely  on  lots  of  volunteers  to  help  teach  classes  and  man- 
age events  each  year.  More  than  1,000  Hunter  Safety  Volunteers  participate  in  Wildlife 
Commission  courses  and  events  across  the  state.  Some  volunteers  who  have  been  with 
the  program  for  a long  time  have  shared  their  knowledge  and  love  of  the  outdoors  with 
hundreds  of  people. 

Volunteers  receive  training  to  make  sure  they  know  a lot  about  the  subject  matter. 
Volunteers  can  be  regular  folks  with  an  interest  in  hunter  safety.  Often,  high  school 
agriculture  teachers  are  certified  to  teach  hunter  safety.  All  volunteers  must  be  at  least 
21  years  of  age  and  take  a class  to  help  them  teach  others  the  basics  of  hunter  safety. 


SAFE 

RESPONSIBLE 

SEEN 

COURTEOUS 


Tree  stand  safety  is  one  of  the  most  important 
topics  taught  by  hunter  safety  educators 
and  volunteers. 


Hunter  safety  courses  have  helped  to  cut  the  number  of  hunting  accidents  in  half  in  the  last  20  yea 
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WILD  NOTE 


Hunter  Education  Specialists  such  as  Randy  Thomas 
work  in  classroom  settings  and  in  the  outdoors, 
teaching  hunting  safety  and  skills. 


WEARING  THE  UNIFORM 


Hunter  Education  Specialists  are  part  of 
the  Enforcement  Division  of  the  Wildlife 
Commission,  but  they  are  not  sworn 
law  enforcement  officers.  They  wear 
uniforms  with  bright  orange 
patches  identifying  them  as 
safety  educators.  They  do 
not  carry  pistols  or  go  to  law 
enforcement  training  school 
like  Wildlife  Enforcement 
Officers  do.  However,  enforce- 
ment officers  often  teach 
hunter  safety  courses. 


A Hunter  Education  Specialist 
must  have  a degree  from  a four-year 
college.  Courses  in  environmental 
sciences  and  wildlife  are  helpful.  Teach- 
ing experience  in  middle  school  or  high 
school  is  valuable,  too. 


YOUR  DISTRICT  HUNTER  EDUCATION  SPECIALIST 


District  1 - David  Denton,  dihuntersafety@datalinkc.com 

District 2 -Bill Tarplee, tarplebh@earthlink.net  N.C.  Wildlif©  Districts 

District  3 - Travis  Casper,  tjcasper@mindspring.com 
District  4 - Kevin  Crabtree,  kcrabtree@carolina.net 
District  5 - Gene  Peacock,  bgpeacock@mindspring.com 
District  6 - Randy  Thomas,  thomasr@vnet.net 
District  7 -Tim  Lemon, tmlemon@wilkes.net 
District  8 - Wes  Blair,  weshuntered@directus.net 
District  9 - Darin  Ball,  dbball3@h0tmail.com 
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WILD  NOTEBOOK 


TEST  YOUR  KNOWLEDGE 


WRITE  THE  NAME  OF  THE  SAFETY 
ITEMS  WORN  BY  THIS  HUNTER. 
THEN  DESCRIBE  HOW  EACH  PIECE 
OF  EQUIPMENT  KEEPS  HIM  SAFE. 


I 


4: 


5: 


6: 


7: 


Identification  Answers:  1)  Hunter  orange  cap  * Makes  a hunter  visible  from  great  distances 
to  other  hunters.  Helps  prevent  shooting  accidents  when  a hunter  could  be  mistaken  for  an 
animal.  2)  Backpack  - Contains  hunting  license  and  survival  gear  such  as  water,  a compass, 
waterproof  matches,  an  emergency  blanket,  a spare  pocketknife,  a cellular  phone,  a signaling 
mirror  and  a first  aid  kit.  3)  Long-sleeved  camouflage  shirt  - Enables  a hunter  to  hide 
against  tree  bark  and  protects  from  sunburn,  hypothermia,  insect  bites  and  scratches  from 
briers  or  bark.  4)  Compass  - Crucial  piece  of  safety  equipment  enables  hunter  to  navigate 
through  woods  with  less  likelihood  of  getting  lost.  5)  legal  firearm  - To  avoid  receiving  a 
ticket,  it  is  important  to  use  only  the  firearms  that  are  legal  within  a given  hunting  season. 
6)  long  hunting  pants  - Protects  against  insect  bites,  poison  ivy  and  scratches  from  briers 
or  bark.  7)  Boots  - Provide  support  and  traction  for  long  hikes  through  the  woods.  Protect 
feet  from  cold,  water  and  rough  terrain. 


These  questions  are  from  the  hunter  safety  exam. 

1.  List  the  four  colors  you  should  never  wear  when  turkey  hunting. 

2.  Name  the  most  important  piece  of  equipment  you  should  have  when  operating  an  all-terrain  vehicle  (ATV). 


3.  List  three  reasons  hunting  supports  wildlife  conservation. 

4.  What  is  carrying  capacity? 

5.  How  does  S-T-O-P  help  you  survive  if  lost  or  hurt  in  the  woods? 


Hunter  Safety  Exam  Answers 

1.  Red,  white,  blue  and  black.  Male  turkeys  have  all  of  these  colors  on  their  heads,  and  turkey  hunters  know  to  aim  for  a gobbler's  head  when  shooting  to  kill. 

2.  A helmet.  A large  percentage  of  injuries  in  ATV  accidents  are  head  injuries,  and  a helmet  can  help  riders  avoid  these. 

3.  Controlling  animal  populations  at  healthy  levels  in  balance  with  habitat;  providing  funding  for  wildlife  management;  and  increasing  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  wildlife  resources. 

4 The  number  of  individuals  of  a given  wildlife  species  (such  as  deer)  that  a habitat  can  support  through  the  year. 

5.  The  letters  stand  for  the  process  you  should  follow:  SIT  down  to  avoid  becoming  confused.  THINK  about  your  situation,  landmarks  you  have  seen  and  what  needs  to  be  done.  OBSERVE  whether  you  hav 
injuries  that  need  attention  and  if  the  weather  is  changing.  PLAN  what  you  will  do,  what  the  consequences  are  and  what  your  backup  plan  will  be.  Test  the  plan  over  an  established  amount  o time. 


m 
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Get  Outside 


Read  and  Find  Out 


Take  the  hunter  safety  course  with  a 
parent.  Once  you  and  a parent  have  com- 
pleted the  10-hour  course,  you  will  receive 
a card  and  a patch  indicating  that  you  are 
legally  eligible  for  a hunting  license.  Before 
hunting  season,  take  some  time  to  search 
for  good  hunting  spots.  On  private  prop- 
erty, get  permission  from  the  landowner 
to  scout  and  hunt  the  land.  Inform  the 
landowner  when  you  plan  to  be  on  the 
property.  Spend  plenty  of  time  learning 
the  contours  of  the  land  and  its  landmarks 
so  you  will  not  become  lost  when  it  comes 
time  to  hunt;  use  GPS  if  you  like  to  chart 
major  features.  Find  several  good  spots 
from  which  to  hunt.  Set  up  your  stand  or 
blind  as  if  you  were  going  to  hunt,  and 
take  photos  of  the  animals  you  see.  Check 
and  prepare  all  of  the  equipment  you  will 
need,  including  firearms  or  archery  gear. 
When  the  season  begins,  make  sure  you 
are  properly  licensed  and  then  go  have 
fun  in  the  outdoors. 


Join  a hunter  safety  team.  Many  schools 
have  hunter  safety  teams  that  compete  on 
the  regional,  state  and  international  levels. 
The  program  allows  kids  to  learn  about 
shooting,  archery,  navigation,  survival 
skills  and  much  more.  If  your  middle 
school  or  high  school  does  not  have  such 
a program,  ask  your  teacher  or  principal 
about  starting  one. 


Attend  Fur,  Fish  n Game  Camp  or 
advanced  classes.  Call  the  Hunter 
Education  Specialist  in  your  district 
or  log  on  to  www.ncwildlife.org  for 
more  information. 


•“2004-05  North  Carolina  Inland  Fish- 
ing, Hunting  and  Trapping  Regulations 
Digest,  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission, available  at  sporting  goods 
stores  and  from  Wildlife  agents. 


•“Wilderness  Survivors  Guide:  A Manual 
of  Basic  Survival  Techniques  for  Scouts, 
Hunters,  Campers,  Hikers,  Canoeists, 
Pilots,  and  All  Others  Unprepared  to 
Meet  the  Challenge,”  by  Stan  Hamper, 
Schroeder  Publishing,  2001. 


•“Bowhunting  Equipment  & Skills,” 
by  Dwight  R.  Schuh,  Cy  De  Cosse 
Inc.,  1997. 


On  the  Internet 

Updates  on  hunting  regulations,  wild- 
life populations,  game  lands  and  much 
more  are  at  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  site,  www.ncwildlife.org. 
The  Outdoor  Kids  page  features 
wildlife  species  and  projects. 

N.C.  Wild  Store  offers  wild- 
life publications,  posters 
and  gifts. 


Check  out  the 
International  Hunter 
Education  Association  site 
at  www.ihea.com  for  hunter 
safety  information  and  tools  for 
hunter  safety  instructors. 


CAmum 


HUNTER 


The  Izaak  Walton  League 
(www.iwla.org)  publishes  Outdoor 
America  magazine  and  offers  hunter 
education  information. 


Hunter  education  volunteer  Herve  Sergent  shows  proper  safety  technique  in  his  tree  stand. 
Wearing  a full-body  harness  attached  to  his  fall  restraint  device,  he  used  a tow  line  to  haul 
his  rifle  up  to  the  stand  after  he  climbed  up. 


m 
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Turkey  Harvest  Declines  Slightly 


The  reported  harvest  from 

the  spring  wild  turkey  season 
dropped  about  10  percent  this 
year,  due  in  part  to  poor  reproduction 
by  wild  turkeys  in  2003.  Changes  in 
the  reporting  system  for  turkey  har- 
vests also  may  have  affected  the  report- 
ing rate,  according  to  Mike  Seamster, 
the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commis- 
sion’s upland  game  bird  biologist. 

The  reported  wild  turkey  harvest 
in  North  Carolina  declined  from 
9,862  birds  in  2003  to  8,846  birds  this 
spring — a drop-off  of  1,016  birds.  The 
Mountain,  Piedmont  and  Coastal  Plain 
regions  all  reported  declines  in  wild  tur- 
key harvest,  and  only  34  of  the  state’s 
100  counties  reported  increases  in  har- 
vest from  the  previous  year. 

“Due  in  part  to  the  heavy  rainfall  in 
2003  and  the  associated  poor  wild  tur- 
key reproduction  last  summer,  the  per- 
centage of  jakes  in  the  harvest  declined 
from  21  percent  in  2003  to  17  percent 
this  spring,”  Seamster  said.  “But  you 
can’t  discount  the  effect  of  the  change 
in  the  reporting  system.  Eliminating 


cooperator  agents  from  receiving  reports 
of  wild  turkey  harvests  could  account  for 
a change  in  the  reporting  rate  during  the 
spring  gobbler  season.” 

The  Wildlife  Commission  discontin- 
ued the  reporting  of  wild  turkey  harvests 
in  person  to  a wildlife  cooperator  agent 
this  spring  to  increase  reporting  effi- 
ciency and  reduce  costs.  Instead,  hunt- 
ers were  required  to  report  their  gob- 
bler harvests  using  a toll-free  number, 
1-800-1  GOT  ONE  (1-800-446-8663), 
or  the  commission  Web  site  log  at 
www.  nc  wildlife . org. 

For  the  first  time  since  big-game 
reporting  became  mandatory  in  1976, 
Caswell  County  failed  to  lead  the  state 
in  reported  wild  turkey  harvest.  “Wilkes 
County  took  over  the  number  one  spot 
with  365  birds  reported,”  Seamster 
said.  “Caswell  County  dropped  from 
475  birds  in  2003  to  only  312  birds 
this  spring.” 

Turkey  hunters  in  Wilkes  and  Harnett 
counties  reported  the  greatest  increases 
in  harvest  this  year,  jumping  from  329  to 
365  birds  in  Wilkes  and  30  to  58  birds  in 


Sept.  4 marks  the  opening  of 
dove  season,  and  you  can  bet 
Gov.  Mike  Easley,  shown  here 
with  his  son  Michael,  will  be 
among  those  in  the  fields  in 
search  of  gray  ghosts.  Be  sure 
to  consult  the  N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission's  Web 
site,  www.ncwildlife.org,  for 
season  dates  and  shooting 
hours,  or  call  1-800-675-0263. 


NCWRC 


Harnett.  Caswell,  Montgomery  and 
Northampton  county  hunters  reported 
the  sharpest  declines  in  turkey  har- 
vest, dropping  from  203  to  116  birds  in 
Montgomery  and  255  to  192  birds  in 
Northampton.  All  North  Carolina  coun- 
ties except  Wilson  were  included  in  the 
2004  spring  wild  turkey  season,  which 
opened  April  10  and  ended  May  8. 
Wilson  County  will  open  for  the  2005 
spring  turkey  season.  Turkey  harvests 
for  all  counties  can  be  found  at  www. 
ncwildlife.org.  From  the  home  page, 
click  on  “Press  Releases/What’s  New.” 

Top  Ten  Counties 


Wild  Turkey  Harvest  Spring  2004 

1. 

Wilkes  (365) 

2. 

Caswell  (312) 

3. 

Granville  (296) 

4. 

Person  (257) 

5. 

Stokes (254) 

6. 

Rockingham  (251) 

7. 

Rutherford  (250) 

8. 

Alleghany  (228) 

9. 

Burke (214) 

10. 

Halifax  (209) 

Lake  Norman  Yields  Record  Blue  Catfish 


Joel  Lineberger  of  Long  Island,  N.C., 
broke  the  state  record  for  blue 
catfish  when  he  hauled 
in  an  85-pound 
monster  from  Lake 
Norman  on  June  19.  Lhe 
new  record  holder  measured 
51  Vi  inches  long  and  35 finches 
in  girth.  Lineberger  enticed  the  blue 
catfish  to  strike  a white  perch  fished 
on  a bottom  rig,  and  hauled  it  in  with 
a bait-casting  outfit. 

Lineberger ’s  blue  catfish  topped 
by  two  pounds  the  old  record  reeled 
in  by  Concord  angler  Andy  Richmond 
from  Badin  Lake  in  May  2003.  The 
largest  blue  catfish  on  record  weighed 
116.12  pounds  and  was  caught  in 
the  Mississippi  River  in  Arkansas, 
according  to  the  International  Game 
| Fish  Association. 


The  National  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Foundation  has  awarded  45  new 
grants  to  help  communities  in  their  efforts 
to  control  infestations  of  invasive  or  nox- 
ious weeds  (“The  Problem  with  Invasives,” 
August  2004).  The 
Foundation’s  2004 
Pulling  Together 
Initiative  is  support- 
ing these  projects 
with  grants  of  fed- 
eral funds  totaling 
$1.3  million,  which 
will  be  matched  by 
more  than  $3.3  mil- 
lion in  nonfederal 
contributions  from  local  partners. 

Invasive  weeds  represent  a significant 
threat  to  the  United  States  economy  and 
ecology,  causing  billions  of  dollars  in  dam- 
age each  year  to  farms  and  ranches,  and 
degrading  millions  of  acres  of  wildlife 
habitat.  Pulling  Together  Initiative  grants 


K. 


Lineberger  didn’t  have  to  travel  far  to 
catch  his  record  cat.  Fishing  with  his 
brother  Ronnie  above  the  N.C.  150  bridge, 
Lineberger  said  he  and  his  brother  were 
within  sight  of  his  lake  house  when  the 
big  blue  cat  struck.  The  record  fish  was 
certified  by  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  fisheries  biologist  Bob 
Brown,  who  has  seen  his  share  of  large 
blue  cats  while  working  on  Lake  Norman. 

“I’ve  seen  25-pounders  in  gill  nets 
when  we  were  helping  a graduate  student 
do  research  on  Norman,”  Brown  said. 


support  the  creation  of  cooperative  weed 
management  area  partnerships,  enabling 
those  at  the  local  level  to  manage  inva- 
sive weeds.  These  grants  help  pool  the 
resources  of  landowners,  citizen  groups 
and  weed  experts  to 
develop  and  imple- 
ment strategies  for 
stopping  infestations. 

North  Carolina 
received  two  grants 
this  year.  The  N.C. 
Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  Consumer 
Services  received  a 
total  of  $160,210  for 
its  tropical  spiderwort  eradication  proj- 
ect in  Goldsboro,  the  only  known  site  of 
infestation  in  the  state.  Pender  County 
got  $64,019  for  the  Southeastern  N.C. 
Giant  Salvinia  Eradication  effort 
at  four  sites  in  Pender,  Onslow  and 
New  Hanover  counties. 


I knew  there  were  some 
blue  catfish  at  least  that  big 
in  the  lake,  but  that  fish  that 
Mr.  Lineberger  caught  is 
the  biggest  blue  cat  that 
I’ve  ever  seen.” 

To  qualify  for  a state  record,  an  angler 
must  have  caught  the  fish  on  a hook  and 
line,  must  have  the  fish  weighed  on  a 
certified  scale  witnessed  by  one  observer, 
have  the  fish  positively  identified  by  a 
qualified  expert  from  the  Wildlife  Com- 
mission and  submit  an  application  with 
a full,  side-view  photo  of  the  fish.  For  a 
list  of  North  Carolina’s  Freshwater  Fish- 
ing Records,  visit  the  commission’s  Web 
site,  www.ncwildlife.org. 


ON  PATROL 


ff-duty  Wildlife  Officer  Chad  Arnold 
was  coming  out  of  church  one  Sunday 
when  he  saw  two  men  walking  down  a creek 
bank  about  8oo  yards  away.  Suspicious,  Arnold 
grabbed  his  binoculars  from  his  vehicle  for  a 
closer  look  and  saw  that  one  man  was  carrying 
a rifle  and  the  other  a compound  bow.  Arnold 
sneaked  around  the  church  cemetery,  but  the 
men  saw  him  and  hid  behind  a brush  pile. 

As  the  officer  approached,  the  men  came 
out.  One  of  them  still  had  the  bow,  but  no 
arrows.  There  was  no  sign  of  the  rifle.  Arnold 
identified  himself  as  a wildlife  officer  and 
coaxed  the  men  into  retrieving  the  rifle.  The 
man  with  the  bow  admitted  to  losing  all  of 
his  arrows  after  shooting  at  squirrels  earlier 
that  morning.  Both  men  received  citations. 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  JACKIE  PITTMAN 
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N.C.  Gets  National  Help  to 
Fight  Invasive  Plants 


tropical  spiderwort 


Longleaf  Lives! 


' "*<fr 


’Looking  for  Longleaf:  Lhe  Fall  and  Rise  of  an  American  Forest"  by  Lawrence  S.  Earley, 
University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  2004,  $27.50. 

^ T ooking  for  Longleaf,”  a new  book  by  Lawrence  Earley, 

I former  editor  of  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina,  surveys 
the  past,  present  and  future  of  a tree  once  dominant  in 
the  Southeast.  The  story  opens  with  a clear-eyed  look 
at  the  botany  and  history  of  this  “natural  monoculture.” 

The  longleaf  pine  is  the  key  component  in  a marvel- 
ously diverse,  fire -prone  ecosystem  that  includes 
wire  grass,  pitcher  plants  and  farther  south,  gopher 
tortoises.  From  dry  sandhill  scrublands  to  uplands 
in  the  Coastal  Plain,  there's  more  than  one  type  of 
longleaf  community.  And  all  have  been  diminished 
since  the  16th  century  by  the  naval  stores  industry  and, 
more  recently,  by  mismanagement  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  which 
sought  to  prevent  the  fires  on  which  the  tree  and  its  ecosystem  depend. 

It's  a hands-on  story.  Earley  finds  vivid  material  not  just  in  books  but  also  by 
extensive  research  in  the  held.  He  visits  such  places  as  a modern-day  turpentine  still 
and  a longleaf  plantation  used  for  sport  hunting.  Wherever  he  goes,  he  talks  with  peo- 
ple whose  lives  have  been  shaped  by  longleaf.  We  meet,  among  many  others,  Buster 
Cole,  an  elderly  man  who  guides  tours  at  the  still;  Aubrey  Shaw,  a retired  high  school 
teacher  who  shows  Earley  the  old  tar  kilns  on  his  place;  Ron  Myers,  The  Nature  Con- 
servancy’s director  of  fire  management;  and  ecologist  Richard  LeBlond,  who  explains 
a sandhill  community  (see  “Insects  and  Fire,"  page  14). 

The  longleaf  forests  have  suffered  loss  upon  loss  in  the  nearly  five  centuries  since 
European  explorers  and  colonists  tramped  ashore.  An  estimated  92  million  acres  have 
shrunk  to  a puny  3.8  million.  But  the  book  concludes  with  a surge  of  hope.  Ecologists 
and  foresters  are  beginning  to  understand  the  fire-needy  longleaf  ecosystem  and  to 
realize  that  it  is,  after  all,  a resource  that  can  be  renewed.  And  with  renewal  of  the  species 
comes  renewal  of  the  living  creatures  and  plants  — the  red-cockaded  woodpecker,  for 
one  — that  are  intimately  connected  to  the  great  tree. 

The  longleaf  story,  supplemented  by  ample  illustrations,  is  presented  here  in  lucid, 
graceful  prose.  The  tale  is  not  just  reader-friendly;  it’s  a page-turner. 

— Janet  Lembhe 

Janet  Lembhe  is  the  author  of  “River  Time,”  “ Dangerous  Birds”  and  “Shinny  Dipping .” 


Some  migratory  bird  hunters  will  get  a bonus  day 


know 


of  shooting  this  year,  thanks  to  a decision  by  the 
N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission. 

The  commission  has  split  the  seasons  for  such  species 
as  rails,  moorhens  and  gallinules,  with  those  seasons  run- 
ning from  Sept.  1-4  and  Sept.  6 - Nov.  10. 

The  reason  for  the  seasons?  Chalk  that  up  to  a differ- 
ence in  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  guidelines  and 
North  Carolina's  ban  on  Sunday  hunting. 

Under  the  guidelines,  North  Carolina  has  a certain 
number  of  days  within  a specified  period  when  hunting 
for  rails,  moorhens  and  gallinules  is  allowed.  No  compensatory  days  to  accommodate  the  lack 
of  Sunday  hunting  are  allowed.  Fish  and  Wildlife,  however,  does  allow  compensatory  days 
for  duck  seasons. 

Thus,  by  skipping  Sunday,  Sept.  5,  hunters  get  an  extra  day  of  shooting  for  these  marsh  birds. 


Game  Lands 
Map  Book  Refined 

The  2004-05  edition  of  Hunting  and  Fishing 
Maps  for  North  Carolina  Game  Lands  has  an 
improved  and  expanded  format,  featuring  full 
color  throughout.  Text,  tables  and  maps  have 
been  reorganized  and  are  easier  to  read, 
making  it  a snap  to  quickly  locate  the 
information  you  need. 

Maps  are  arranged  in  four  color-coded 
sections — Coastal,  Piedmont,  Mountain  and 
National  Forest  — and  appear  alphabetically 
within  each  section.  Information  about  available 
game  species,  special  hunt  opportunities  and 
game  land  facilities  appear  in  a single  intro- 
ductory table  within  each  regional  section.  Map 
size  has  been  increased  for  ease  of  reading,  and 
the  publication  has  grown  from  80  to  128  pages. 

Improved  maps  feature  clearer  symbols, 
scale  bars  and  directional  arrows.  Road  names 
have  been  added  for  ease  in  navigation.  Maps 
that  span  multiple  pages  have  overview  maps 
to  guide  users  to  the  appropriate  location  and 
corresponding  page.  All  maps  now  appear  on 
the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission’s  Web 
site,  www.ncwildlife.org,  as  PDF  files.  Internet 
access  allows  users  to  view,  download  and  print 
individual  map  book  pages  from  a computer. 

The  2004-05  edition  of  Hunting  and  Fishing 
Maps  for  North  Carolina  Game  Lands  is  available 
free  of  charge  at  all  Wildlife  Service  Agent  loca- 
tions or  by  writing  to  Came  Lands  Maps,  1722 
Mail  Service  Center,  Raleigh,  NC  27699-1722. 
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Survey  Finds  Beach  Access  Abounds 


Anew  survey  by  N.C.  Sea  Grant  finds 
that  public  access  is  widely  available 
along  most  ocean  shorelines  in  the  state. 
The  survey  identified  550  public  access 
points,  6,256  parking  spaces  at  lots  and 
street  ends  and  43  restroom  facilities 
along  the  state’s  ocean  beaches.  The  N.C. 
Shore  and  Beach  Preservation  Association 
initiated  the  2003-04  survey  along  with 
the  N.C.  Division  of  Coastal  Management 
and  Sea  Grant. 

“This  is  the  first  comprehensive  survey 
conducted  on  public  access  along  the 


ocean  beach  in  North  Carolina  since 
the  initiation  of  the  state  beach  access 
program  in  1981,”  said  Harry  Simmons, 
director  of  the  Shore  and  Beach  Preser- 
vation Association.  “It  provides  detailed 
information  about  each  access  site.  The 
survey  also  gives  a benchmark  for  [ our 
association’s]  goal  of  doubling  access 
to  the  beach  in  the  next  10  years.” 

Maps  and  aerial  photos  are  avail- 
able at  www.nccoastalmanagement.net, 
the  Division  of  Coastal  Management 
Web  site. 


Highly  Accessible  Beaches 
Emerald  Isle 

most  public  access  sites:  68 

Sunset  Beach 

most  access  sites  per  mile:  17 

North  Topsail  Beach 

most  access  parking  spaces:  897 

Wrightsville  Beach 

most  access  parking  spaces  per  mile:  150 

BILL  RUSS— N.C.  TOURISM 


National  Hunting 
and  Fishing  Day 
is  September  25 


COMMISSION  SPOTLIGHT 


2005  Wildlife  Calendar 


The  33rd  annual  National  Hunting 
and  Fishing  Day,  scheduled  for 
Saturday,  Sept.  25,  is  a good  day  to  think 
about  the  important  role  that  outdoors 
enthusiasts  have  played  in  conservation 
and  improving  natural  resources.  One 
of  the  best  ways  to  encourage  better 
understanding  of  hunting  and  fishing 
is  to  spread  public  awareness  of  the 
contributions  made  by  sportsmen 
and  sportswomen. 

Congress  and  President  Richard  Nixon 
established  National  Hunting  and  Fish- 
ing Day  to  recognize  generations  of 
hunters  and  anglers  who  have  donated 
time,  money  and  energy  to  wildlife 
conservation  programs. 

Since  its  inception,  National  Hunting 
and  Fishing  Day  has  promoted  thou- 
sands of  special  events  organized  by 
sportsmen’s  clubs,  conservation  groups 
and  state  wildlife  agencies.  For  informa- 
tion on  how  to  get  involved  in  this  year’s 

I National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day  cel- 
ebration, visit  www.nhfday.org. 


NATIONAL 

Hunting  and  Fishing 
>^)ay9 


The  2005  N.C.  Wildlife  Calendar  features  the  work  of  artists  you’ve  enjoyed  in  the  past, 
including  Robert  Flowers,  Kevin  Daniel  and  Duane  Raver.  For  2005,  we’ve  added  North 
Carolina’s  own  Greg  Farrell  among  other  new  artists,  too.  Order  your  calendar  now  to  enjoy 
next  year's  wildlife  notes, “best  fishing  days”  designations  and  outdoor  recreation  tips. 


Calendars  are  $6  each  with  discounts  for  orders  of  xo  or  more. 


Order  by  phone  with  MasterCard  or  VISA  by  calling  (919)  662-4377. 
Order  online  with  MasterCard  or  VISA  at  www.ncwildlife.org. 


www.nhfday.org 


“Safe  Passing”  by  Randy  McGovern 
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CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


Saturday,  Sept.  4 

Go  for  the  gold  at  the  Outer  Banks 
Triathlon  in  Manteo:  0. 6-mile  swim, 
15-mile  bike  ride  and  3. 1 mile  run. 

Visit  www.darevolunteercenter.org 
or  call  (252)  480-0500. 

Friday-Sunday,  Sept,  10-19 

Check  out  livestock,  carnival  games, 
midway  rides,  entertainment  and  more 
at  the  N.C.  Mountain  State  Fair  in 
Asheville.  Call  (828)  253-9231  or  visit 
www.mountainfair.org. 

Saturday,  Sept.  11 

Enjoy  old-fashioned  fun  at  the  Indian 
Summer  Festival  in  Hertford,  including 
boat  rides,  music,  crafts,  food  and  the 
arrival  of  the  periauger  boat  to  the  town 
harbor.  Visit  www.perquimans.com  or 
call  (252)  426-5657. 

Saturday-Sunday,Sept.  11-12 

■ Test  your  limits  at  the  Tsali  Challenge 
Multi-Sport  Race  in  Bryson  City  by 
paddling  3. 5 miles,  running  4. 5 miles 
and  mountain  biking  12  miles.  Visit 
www.noc.com  or  call  Nantahala  Out- 
door Center  at  1-800-232-7238. 

■ View  hand-carved  decoys,  wild- 
life paintings  and  exhibits  at  the 
Currituck  Wildlife  Festival.  Visit 
www.currituckchamber.org,  e-mail 
info@currituckchamber.org  or  call 
1-877-287-7488. 

■ Hang  out  with  captains  of  wooden 
boats  at  the  Traditional  Small  Craft 
Association  In-the-Water  Meet 
sponsored  by  the  N.C.  Maritime 
Museum  in  Beaufort.  Contact 
Jane  Wolf! 

at  (252)  728-7317. 

Saturday,  Sept.  18 

■ Hike  to  an  overlook 

to  enjoy  a beautilul  mountain 
sunset  at  Lake  James  State  Park  in 
Nebo.  Visit  www.ncsparks.net  or  call 
Tim  Benton  at  (828)  652-5047. 
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Valuable  Corridor  Preserved 
with  Drowning  Creek  Acquisition 


The  Nature  Conservancy  and  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  have 
teamed  up  to  preserve  786  acres  in  Moore  and  Richmond  counties,  creating  a 
natural  corridor  that  should  protect  rare  species  and  water  quality  and  provide 
opportunities  for  public  recreation.  Endangered  and  rare  species  benefiting  from 
the  project  include  the  Pine  Barrens  treefrog,  Sandhills  chub,  pinewoods  darter, 
sarvis  holly  and  bog  spicebush,  and  two  rare  species  of  mayfly. 

The  Drowning  Creek  project  provides  a corridor  between  protected  lands  of  the 
Army,  Wildlife  Commission,  Sandhills  Area  Land  Trust  and  the  Lumber  River 
Conservancy.  It  will  prevent  incompatible  development  around  Camp  Mackall  and 
guard  water  quality  for  the  adjacent  Moore  County  water  intake.  It  connects  two 
significant  natural  heritage  areas  along  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Lumber  River  — 
the  Upper  Drowning  Creek  Swamp  Forest  Natural  Area  and  the  Camp  Mackall 
Drowning  Creek 
Natural  Area. 

Drowning  Creek 
and  its  tributary, 

Aberdeen  Creek, 
llow  through  the 
tract,  which  is  locat- 
ed within  the  100- 
year  floodplain  of 
Drowning  Creek. 

Drowning  Creek  is 
an  excellent  exam- 
ple of  a blackwater 
stream  and  is  clas- 
sified as  “High 

Quality  Water.”  The  floodplain  forest  is  dominated  by  large,  old  cypress  and  gum 
trees,  Atlantic  white  cedar  forest,  bottomland  hardwoods  and  loblolly  pine  forest 
on  isolated  rises  within  the  swamp. 

Earlier  this  year  the  Conservancy  transferred  the  Drowning  Creek  tract  to 
the  Wildlife  Commission,  which  will  manage  it  as  part  of  Sandhills  Game  Land. 
The  property  borders  Drowning  Creek  for  4 miles  and  adjoins  Fort  Bragg  s Camp 
Mackall,  home  of  U.S.  Army  Special  Forces,  for  another  4 miles.  The  property 
also  has  a long  stream  frontage  bordering  the  Sandhills  Area  Land  Trust  McLeod 
Preserve,  which  was  purchased  recently  with  a Clean  Water  Management 
Trust  Fund  grant. 


■ Celebrate  the  invention  of  the 
moth  boat  at  A Day  on  the  River 
in  Elizabeth  City.  Call  Howard 
Draper  at  (252)  335-1453. 

Sunday,  Sept.  26 

Learn  about  butterflies  during 
the  Monarch  Magic  program  at 
the  Pisgah  Center  for  Wildlife 
Education  in  Brevard.  Call  Lynn 
Veurink  at  (828)  877-4423  or 
visit  www.ncwildlife.org. 


Thursday-Sunpay,  Sept.  3Q-Oct.2 

Catch  a live  one  at  the  U.S.  Open 
King  Mackerel  Tournament  in 
Southport.  Call  1-800-457-6964, 
visit  www.usopenkmt.com  or  e-mail 
info@southport-oakisland.com. 

Readers  should  check  with  the  contact  listed 
before  traveling  to  an  event.  Items  for  listing 
should  be  conservation-oriented  and  should 
be  submitted  at  least  four  months  in  advance 
to  jim.wilson@ncwildlife.org,  or  call 
(919)  733-7123,  Ext.  262- 


How  Does  a Moth  Find  a Mate 
in  the  Dark? 


written  by  Clyde  Sorenson 
illustrated  by  David  Williams 


ON  ANY  SUMMER  NIGHT,  DOZENS  OF  SPECI  ES  of  moths  flit 
through  the  woods  and  fields  around  your  home.  The  cover  of  darkness 
helps  moths  avoid  predation.  But  it  also  creates  a huge  problem:  how 
to  find  a mate.  Most  night-flying  moths  rely  on  their  species’signature 
perfume  — pheromones. 


Tiny  pores  in  the  exoskele- 
ton of  the  antennae  channel 
the  pheromone  molecules  to 
receptors.  The  pheromone 
molecule  fits  the  receptor 
like  a key  in  a lock.  A single 
molecule  hitting  an  antenna 
can  alert  the  male  to 
presence  of  a female 


The  male  flies  a zigzag  path  upwind  in 
the  plume  of  pheromone  that  leads  to 
the  female.  Eventually,  he  finds  her. 
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Pheromones  are  chemicals  that  many 
animals  produce  to  communicate 
with  other  members  of  their  species. 
For  pheromones  to  work,  they  must 
be  unique  to  each  species.  A chemical 
that  signals  members  of  one  species 
should  bring  no  response  from  any 
other  species.  Otherwise,  mating 
errors  might  occur! 


Bass  and  Ruling  Passions 

written  by  Jim  Dean 


OUR  NATURAL  HER 


“Matt  Hodgson 
belongs  to  that 
fraternity  of 
happy  anglers 
whose  passion 
forpshing 
is  very  nearly 
ethereal. . 


Two  types  of  fishermen  make  exceptional  compan- 
ions on  the  water.  Eager  newcomers  are  a pleas- 
ure because  their  excitement  is  fresh,  and  if  you  help 
them  catch  a fish,  it's  a potentially  life-altering  event. 

1 suppose  a minister  must  feel  a similar  beatific  glow 
when  a member  of  the  flock  seeks  salvation,  although 
some  might  argue  that  an  angler’s  men- 
tor sets  his  student  on  a paved  road  in 
the  opposite  direction. 

The  second  favored  fishing  compan- 
ion is  one  whose  mature  obsession  mir- 
rors your  own.  It  has  been  my  experience 
that  anglers  with  mild,  easily  distracted 
addictions  are  often  indifferent  fishing 
buddies.  They  would  be  just  as  happy 
doing  something  else,  and  before  the 
day  is  through,  it's  likely  that  you’ll 
wish  they  had. 

Matt  Elodgson  belongs  to  that  frater- 
nity of  happy  anglers  whose  passion 
for  fishing  is  very  nearly  ethereal,  and 
whose  knowledge  of  all  things  piscato- 
rial has  been  in  constant  increase  for 
seven  decades.  Over  the  30-some  years 
we  have  fished  together,  he  has  given  up 
fishing  for  trout  or  other  species  and  concentrated  his 
energies  on  the  pursuit  of  largemouth  bass  with  a fly  rod. 
1 doubt  any  living  soul  can  match  his  childlike  delight 
when  the  evening  shadows  fall  on  the  water  and  the 
ripples  from  feeding  bass  tell  us  it’s  time  for  the  first 
cast.  Fishing  with  Matt  is  delicious  concentration. 

Since  1 have  already  embarrassed  him  with  those 
compliments,  let  me  add  some  more.  Tie  will  deny  it, 
but  he  ties  the  most  beautiful  deer-hair  bass  bugs  you 
can  imagine,  and  he  once  successfully  replicated  — 
in  hair,  feathers  and  cork  — every  historically  impor- 
tant style  of  bass  bug  that  his  years  of  exhaustive 
research  could  uncover.  Because  his  interest  in  the 
rich  heritage  of  bass  bugging  predates  World  War  II, 
when  this  sport  was  in  its  heyday,  he  has  been  able 
to  gather  obscure  information  about  early  bug  pat- 
terns and  their  originators  dating  back  to  shortly 
after  1900.  His  research  has  preserved  details  of  the 
lives  and  creations  of  James  Henshall,  Ernest  Peckin- 
paugh,  Will  Dilg,  B.  F.  Wilder,  Joe  Messinger  and 
many  others.  Much  of  this  information  would  surely 
have  been  lost  were  it  not  for  Matt  and  a handful  of 


other  angler-historians. 

Matt  has  been  generous  with  this  deep  knowledge, 
assisting  numerous  writers  (including  yours  truly) 


who  have  authored  articles  or  books  on  the  subject. 
Alas,  many  of  his  replicas  and  notes  were  destroyed 
when  his  office  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
Press  (he  was  director  for  21  years)  in  Chapel  Hill 
burned  a dozen  years  ago.  But,  fortunately,  not  before 
I was  able  to  photograph  many  of  those  handsome 
bugs,  and  also  photocopy  some  of  his  research. 

In  recent  years,  with  Matt’s  health  less  robust, 
we  have  pursued  largemouths  on  the  convenient 
ponds  at  my  family’s  farm  near  Oxford.  Many  days 
the  fishing  is  far  better  than  the  catching,  but  it  is 
always  enriched  by  Matt’s  dry  humor. 

“That  is  only  a unit,”  he  is  apt  to  remark  if  one 
of  us  catches  a smallish  bass.  In  Matt’s  parlance, 
a “unit”  is  a bass  barely  large  enough  to  attempt  to 
eat  a bug,  rather  than  a fully  realized  adult  worthy 
of  being  counted. 

Recently,  while  we  were  fishing  one  of  the  ponds 
using  his  Hodgson  Special  — a remarkably  effective 
deer-hair  Gerbubble-type  bug  with  a speckled  black- 
and-white  body  that  he  designed  to  look  like  a crip- 
pled crappie — Matt  paused  and  pointed  at  the  hay 
field  beside  the  pond. 

“That’s  where  they’re  going  to  put  my  purple 
trailer,”  he  said  matter-of-factly.  “You  said  I could 
fish  anytime,  and  the  trailer  would  make  it  conven- 
ient should  I decide  to  stay  awhile.” 

“Trailer?”  I said,  puzzled.  “Purple?” 

“Yes,  it’s  purple  I fear,  but  that’s  why  I got  such 
a good  deal  on  it.”  Hours  passed  before  he  admitted 
that  he  might  not  be  serious. 

Matt’s  quality  as  a companion  doesn’t  end  off  the 
water.  His  long  career  in  publishing  in  Boston,  New 
York  and  elsewhere  dovetailed  nicely  with  his  ruling 
passion  as  a fisherman,  fostering  friendships  with 
some  of  the  best-known  angler-writers  of  this  cen- 
tury. He  was  good  friends  with  the  late  H.  G.  Tapply 
(editor  and  originator  of  “Tap’s  Tips”  at  Field  & 
Stream ),  and  he  knew  or  fished  with  such  notables 
as  Ray  Bergman,  Lee  Wulff,  Joe  Brooks  and  many 
others  whose  names  would  be  familiar  to  any  seri- 
ous fisherman.  He  still  corresponds  with  innovative 
fly- tier  A1  Troth  and  Nick  Lyons,  a superb  writer  and 
former  publisher  of  Lyons  & Burford  Press.  I love 
hearing  insider  tales  about  these  famous  anglers,  but 
bass  bugging  is  our  favorite  topic. 

Someday,  1 hope  Matt  will  share  his  vast  knowl- 
edge of  this  sport’s  fascinating  history  by  writing  a 
book.  Meanwhile,  I am  keeping  an  eye  out  for  the 
delivery  of  that  purple  trailer. 
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The  frog  does  not  drink  u 


Native  American  proverb 
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COURTESY  OF  THE  N.C.  STATE  ARC  HI  VES 


IN  THE  OCTOBER 


SSUE 


4 FIRST  FAMILY  OF  BAIT 

Every  weekend  from  summer 
through  fall,  fishing  boats 
line  up  before  dawn  to  buy 
bait  from  the  Willis  family 
of  Carteret  County. 

BEAR  HUNT  DOWN  EAST 

Large  eastern  black  bears  have 
become  the  ultimate  North 
Carolina  biggame  animals.  There 
are  two  decidedly  different 
ways  to  hunt  them. 

NUTTING  TRADITION 

All  it  takes  to  enjoy  autumn's 
delicious  wild  nut  harvest  is 
knowing  where  to  look,  when 
to  gather,  and  how  to  extract 
the  choice  meat  inside. 


JODY  DUCGINS 


find  us  on  the  web  at  ncwilcilife.org 
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Research  Triangle  Park,  North  Carolina 
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Wild  hazelnuts  provide  food  for  quail,  ruffed  grouse  and 
other  large  birds.  Deer  browse  on  the  leaves,  twigs  and 
catkins  of  the  American  hazel. 


PHOTOGRAPH  BYJIM  CASADA 
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FEATURES 


MENHADEN  MONARCHY 
written  by  Bill  Morris 
photographed  by  Jody  Duggins 

The  Willises  of  Morehead  City  have  reigned  as  the 
kings  of  bait  for  four  generations. 

BIGGEST  BIG  GAME 
written  by  Chris  Powell 

Black  bears  have  become  the  big  game  on  the  coast. 


A GATHERING  TRADITION 
written  by  Jim  Casada 

Nut  collecting  in  North  Carolina’s  forests  provides 
choice  meats  for  the  table  and  a link  to  a bygone  era. 

FADE  TO  BLACK 

photo  feature 

Black  animals  are  this  season’s  standouts. 


EXECUTIVE  ENVIRONMENTALISM 

interview  by  Greg  Jenkins 

Time  spent  outdoors  shapes  the  governor’s  policies 
on  conservation  of  natural  resources. 


WILDLIFE  AND  THE  ROAD 

written  by  Todd  Pusser 

Roadkill  isn’t  the  only  result  of  animals  vs.  cars. 
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Cover:  Gleaming  egg  cases  of  the  clear-nose  skate  create  a still  life  in  black  at 
Cape  Hatteras  National  Seashore,  photograph  by  Kevin  adams. 
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Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  is  the  official  educational  publication  of  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  sound  conservation  of  North  Carolina's  wildlife 
and  other  interrelated  natural  resources  and  also  to  the  environment  we  share  with  them. 


Maybe  it’s  the  lower  angle  of  sunlight  glinting  off  the  lake  after  work,  or  the  prom- 
ise that  morning  frost  will  soon  exact  our  revenge  on  the  mosquito  population. 
In  October,  thoughts  turn  to  traditions  of  the  season.  Mountain  born  and  bred,  Jim 
Casada  introduces  us  to  his  family’s  custom  of  fall  nutting  in  “A  Gathering  Tradition. 
That’s  authentic  black  walnut  cake  on  page  16,  made  by  the  recipe  Jim  shares  in  the 
article.  Staff  photographer  Jody  Duggins  shot  the  photo  in  WINC's  studio,  and  the  staff 


polished  off  the  cake  soon  after. 

More  folks  are  joining  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  eastern  Carolina  bear  hunt. 

Determined  to  find  out  why,  Jody  and 
then-staff  editor  Chris  Powell  accom- 
panied bear  hunters  on  two  different 
kinds  of  hunts.  They  returned  to  the 
office  satisfied  with  an  answer  but 
really  tired.  Staff  editor  Greg  Jenkins 
visited  the  state  capitol  to  ask  North 
Carolina’s  governor,  Michael  Easley, 
how  his  family  sporting  traditions 
have  helped  shape  policy  decisions 
at  the  state’s  executive  level. 

Writer  Bill  Morris  started  out  to  investi- 
gate the  history  of  fish  bait  along  the  coast. 

He  found  a richer  story  in  one  family’s  personal  history,  a family  whose  roots  are 
deep  in  outdoor  sports.  If  you’ve  fished  much  around  Morehead  City,  you’ve 
probably  bought  bait  or  tackle  from  the  descendants  of  Elijah  J.  Willis. 

Now  it’s  time  for  another  well-kept  tradition:  to  remind  our  readers  that  subset ip- 
tions  to  WINC  make  great  holiday  gifts  for  the  outdoor  lovers  on  your  list.  Give  WINC 
this  Christmas  — it’s  useful,  affordable,  a snap  to  deliver  and  even  comes  with  a gift  card. 


The  Wildlife  Commission  exhibit  has 
been  a tradition  at  the  State  Fair  since 
the  1940s.  Visit  us  this  year,  Oct.  15-24. 


Margaret  Martin 
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LETTERS  FROM  READERS 


Salvinia  Sighting? 

“The  Problem  with  lnvasives”(Aug.  2004) 
states, "If  giant  salvinia  were  to  get  into 
Pender  County's  game  lands  — Holly  Shelter, 
Cape  Fear  River  Wetlands  or  Angola  Bay  — 
it  could  change  things." 

My  father  and  I have  fished  and  hunted 
I Holly  Shelter  Creek  in  Pender  County  for  over 
two  decades,  and  we  have  seen  in  the  past 
two  years  what  may  be  giant  salvinia.  The 
plant  is  green  in  wintertime,  appears  to  be 
| floating  on  the  water  and  the  leaves  are  silver- 
dollar-shaped.  I can  recall  a few  locations,  all 
downstream  from  the  Old  Maple  Hill  Road 
bridge  that  crosses  Holly  Shelter  Creek.  It  may 
be  worth  a qualified  person  checking  it  out. 

Wayne  Beckingham 
Powhatan,  Va. 

Wayne  Batten,  coordinator  of  the  N.C.  Giant 
Salvinia  Task  Force:  Thanks,  Mr.  Beckingham. 

I encourage  you  and  others  to  report  possible 
sightings.  From  your  description,  I doubt  the 
plant  is  salvinia.  Salvinia  turns  golden  brown 
: in  the  fall  and  totally  disappears  in  the  win- 
I ter  if  the  weather  is  cold.  We  have  found  two 
new  sites  this  year,  thanks  to  people  like  you 
reporting  them.  If  you  find  suspected  sites, 
please  record  CPS  coordinates  if  possible  and 
give  us  directions.  Contact  me  when  you  are  in 
the  area  and  we  will  look  at  any  sites  you  wish 
wayne_batten@ncsu.edu 
Phone:  (910)  259-1235 
Voice  Mail:  (910)  259-1390 


Swiper  Site 

As  a member  of  the  board 
of  directors  for  the  Lake 
Norman  Striper  Swipers 
(LNSS),  I found  "Fishing 
Roulette”  (Aug.  2004) 
to  be  of  great  interest 
to  our  club.  The  LNSS  is 
the  largest  of  the  striper 
clubs  in  the  state;  our 
membership  exceeds  200. 
It  goes  without  question 
that  our  interest  is  in 
the  health  of  the  fish- 
ery as  a whole  and  is  not  limited  to  the 
health  of  one  species.  The  article  addresses 
the  problems  associated  with  several  differ- 
ent non-native  species  in  several  different 
bodies  of  freshwater.  With  this  in  mind,  we 
would  like  to  post  this  article  on  our  LNSS 
message  board  as  an  educational  tool  for  all 
of  our  members. 

Richard  McCoy 
Belmont 

Inspiration  Point 

I enjoy  your  magazine  immensely,  especially 
the  wonderful  photographs.  I was  wonder- 
ing if  you  could  tell  me  exactly  where  the 
photograph  by  Kelly  Culpepper  of  the  old 
commercial  fishing  boats  was  taken  (Out- 
door Moment,  Aug.  2004).  One  of  the  boats 
in  the  picture  has  Atlantic,  N.C.,  on  the  back. 

Scott  Webber 
Forest  City 

Photographer  Kelly  Culpepper:  I believe  it  was 
taken  in  the  mid-’90s.  I was  shooting  a mag- 
azine story  on  the  Down  East  area  from  Cedar 
Island  south  to  Beaufort.  I was  in  Atlantic, 
looking  for  images  of  commercial  fishing.  It 
was  cloudy  and  misting  and  I was  getting  a lot 
of  suspicious  looks  from  the  local  fishing  types 
as  I wandered  around  on  their  docks.  So,  feel- 
ing quite  uninspired,  I snapped  a few  and  left 
thinking  I'd  return  when  conditions  were  more 
inspiring.  Sometimes  decent  photos  come  from 
such  anti-moments. 


Can't  Get  Over  the  Edge 

Martha  Nizinski  said  it  perfectly: "Wow!” ("Coral 
Explorers,”  July  2004).  I had  the  incredible 
opportunity  this  summer  to  be  a part  of  Life  on 
the  Edge  research  as  the  educator-at-sea.  Your 
article  about  this  research  tied  the  many  differ- 
ent aspects  of  the  research  together  beautifully. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  with  all  the 
research  going  on  in  the  oceans,  the  conti- 
nental shelf  right  off  the  North  Carolina 
coast  has  been  somewhat  neglected  in  the 
past.  I was  fortunate  enough  to  view  this 
deep-water  world  from  the  Johnson  Sea-Link  II 
submersible  twice,  and  it  left  me  speechless 
both  times.  Thank  you  for  putting  in  writing 
how  colorful  and  incredible  life  is  500  meters 
below  the  surface. 

Katie  Cartwright 
Newport 


Gobbler  Gremlin 

As  an  avid  reader  of  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina, 
supporter  of  North  Carolina  wildlife  and 
turkey  hunter,  I appreciated  the  article, 
"Monster  Cobbler  Is  No.  7 All-Time”(Back 
Porch,  Aug.  2004).  However,  I believe  you 
did  Mike  Carden  a disfavor  by  scoring 
the  bird  a 78.  If  I remember  correctly  the 
National  Wild  Turkey  Federation  scoring 
system,  it  should  be  scored  as  follows: 
Weight  26x1=26 

Beard  11  x 2=22 

Right  spur  2x10=20 

Left  spur  1 7/s  x 10=18.75 

Total  86.75 

Further,  a score  of  78  would  miss  the  top 
10  by  a long  shot  — even  with  a turkey  gun. 

Birch  L.  McMurray 
Morganton 


Greg  Jenkins:  You  are  correct.  After  register- 
ing his  bird  with  the  federation,  Mr.  Carden 
received  the  score  of  86.25.  That  makes  Mr. 
Carden’s  gobbler  the  highest-scoring  turkey 
ever  registered  in  North  Carolina.  Congrat- 
ulations to  Mr.  Carden,  and  thanks  to 
Mr.  McMurray  and  other  readers  for  point- 
ing out  the  scoring  error. 


Letters  should  be  sent  via  e-mail  to  letters@ncwildlife.org  or  through  regular  mail  to  Letters,  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  magazine,  1712  Mail  Service  Center,  Raleigh,  NC  27699-1712. 
Please  include  your  name,  address  and  daytime  phone  number.  Letters  chosen  for  publication  maybe  edited  for  clarity  and  length. 
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"If  this  don't  get  better,  I'm  going  to  put  one  of  you  out 
on  that  duck  blind,"  Capt.  David  E.  Willis  muttered  from 
his  station  at  the  helm  of  the  Fish  Fry  II.  "You  better 
start  deciding  which  one  it'll  be." 

We  were  out  in  Bogue  Sound  attempting  to  net 
menhaden,  and  the  pickings  had  been  slim  all  morning. 
Now,  our  captain  was  jokingly  suggesting  that  one  of 
us  had  to  be  left  on  a shoal  in  order  to  change  the  luck. 
At  least  I thought  he  was  joking — sometimes  it's  hard 
to  tell.  Several  things  about  this  soundside  adventure 
were  odd,  starting  with  the  crew  and  equipment  aboard 
the  Fish  Fry  II,  a 24-foot  Carolina  skiff. 

On  board  we  had  four  people,  two  100-gallon  live 
wells,  a bank  of  batteries  for  the  3,500-gallons-per- 
minute  pumps,  and  enough  PVC  pipe,  valves  and  fit- 
tings to  plumb  a small  apartment  complex.  I had  to 
wonder  how  in  the  world  we  could  also  make  room  for 
the  captain's  "partner,"  an  active,  50-pound  white  dog 
named  Bud.  "Bud  barks  at  pelicans  and  boats,"  Willis 
said,  "which  can  make  for  a long  day." 
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Capt.  David  E.  Willis  throws  a net  to  a 
school  of  menhaden  in  Gallants  Channel 
off  Radio  Island.  Left,  menhaden  is  the 
bait  of  choice  for  king  mackerel  fishermen. 


Even  the  name  of  the  hsh  we  were  pur- 
suing was  in  doubt.  Atlantic  menhaden  are 
variously  known  as  bunkers,  pogies  and 
fatbacks.  As  if  those  weren’t  enough  nick- 
names, from  Cedar  Island  to  Salter  Path 
menhaden  are  called  shad.  Never  mind 
that  there  are  already  two  species  of  true 
shad — American  and  hickory — that  swim 
through  these  waters  on  their  way  upstream 
to  spawn.  (Around  Core  Sound,  I’ve  heard 
both  of  them  called  hick  shad.) 

The  overlapping  names  are  especially 
confusing  when  you  are  offered  a plate  of 
shad  roe  anywhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Harkers 
Island.  The  eggs  from  the  anadromous 
American  shad  are  delicate  and  delicious, 
while  the  much  stronger  flavor  of  menhaden 
roe  is  definitely  an  acquired  taste. 

Silver  currency  with  fins 

Because  menhaden  are  prolific  and  a natural 
food  for  predators,  they  are  a popular  baithsh 
for  king  mackerel.  King  fishermen  are  the  pri- 
mary customers  of  Willis’  business,  EJW  Bait. 
Every  weekend  through  the  summer  and  fall, 
a parade  of  Donzis,  Fountains,  Parkers  and 
Wellcrafts  line  up  before  dawn  to  buy  bait 
from  the  Fish  Fry  II  or  another  EJW  boat 
anchored  near  Beaufort  Inlet.  Tournament 
weekends  are  especially  busy.  With  tens  of 
thousands  of  dollars  to  be  won,  many  king 
fishermen  don’t  hesitate  to  pay  $12  for  a 
dozen  healthy  shad. 


Along  with  his  mate,  Billy  Bartell,  Willis 
catches  bait  in  quantities  that  would  last 
the  average  king  mackerel  fisherman  sev- 
eral seasons.  “When  they’re  knee  deep, 
we  can  get  50  or  so  pounds  in  a cast,” 
Willis  said.  “That  way  you  don’t  need  but 
about  five  casts,  and  then  head  in.”  Most 
of  the  year,  50  pounds  would  translate  to 
nearly  10  dozen  baits. 

The  cast  nets  are  24  or  30  feet  in  diam- 
eter and  weigh  more  than  23  pounds.  Just 
arranging  the  net  on  the  deck  is  work. 
Throwing  it  and  pulling  in  50  pounds  of 
bait  five  times  in  one  morning  can  wear  a 
man  out.  These  days,  Willis  does  most  of 
the  boat  driving  and  Billy  does  the  tossing. 
The  captain,  now  61,  started  throwing  his 
net  for  money  when  he  was  only  15.  In 
46  years,  he's  done  his  share  of  the  heavy 
lifting.  “I  could  quit  this  business  right 
today,”  he  said,  “if  I only  had  a penny  for 
every  time  1 threw  it.” 

EJW  Bait  is  an  offshoot  of  EJW  Outdoors, 
a store  founded  in  1946  by  Willis’  grand- 
father, Elijah  James  Willis. 

Elijah  Willis  was  police 
chief  of  Morehead  City 
at  the  time.  He  was  so 
handy  with  tools  that 
he  started  repairing 
and  selling  bicycles  on 
the  side.  Today,  EJW 
Outdoors — started,  in 


the  grandson’s  words,  “as  a place  to  piddle” — 
is  a Morehead  City  landmark  selling  high- 
end  bows,  guns  and  hunting  supplies, 
a variety  of  bicycles,  fishing  tackle,  and 
of  course,  bait. 

Now  David  Willis’  son,  David  T.,  runs 
the  business  that  has  been  in  the  family  for 
four  generations.  A big  guy  in  his  mid-30s, 
he  can  be  found  relaxing  against  a casket 
freezer  in  the  back  of  the  store.  According 
to  the  blackboard  behind  him,  the  freezer 
he’s  leaning  on  contains  ballyhoo,  squid, 
Spanish  mackerel  for  marlin  baits,  shrimp, 
ribbonfish,  cigar  minnows  and  shad.  “1 
grew  up  in  here,”  David  T.  said.  “At  3, 1 
was  running  around,  getting  in  the  way. 

Then  1 started  working  at  13.”  As  he  talks, 
his  stepson,  Michael,  is  in  the  back  room 
working  on  bicycles  — adding  a fifth  gen- 
eration to  the  EJW  story. 

The  current  proprietor  gives  the  impres- 
sion that  he  probably  never  seriously  con- 
sidered doing  anything  else.  “I  love  to  hunt 
and  fish,”  said  David  T.,  “and  this  is  the 
best  way  I know 
to  support  those 
habits.”  Asked 
about  his  father’s 
prowess  with  the 
big  cast  net,  the 
son  shakes  his 
head  and  grins. 

“I  bet  I can  bench-  ; 
press  three  times 
what  he  can,  but 
he  can  wear  me 
out  when  it  comes 
to  that  net.  ” 

Taking  care  of  flippin ' business 

Back  on  the  Fish  Fry  II,  a greenhead  fly 
somehow  finds  its  way  through  the  maze 
of  plumbing,  and  Bud  the  dog  is  lunging 
around  the  deck,  snapping  at  it  with  great 
determination.  Paying  him  no  mind,  Capt.  j 
Willis  finally  spots  a school  of  shad  in  Bogue  I 
Sound.  From  a distance,  diving  pelicans  are  j 
usually  the  best  indicator,  but  this  school 
gives  itself  away  by  splashing  on  the  surface. 
This  “flipping”  behavior  is  characteristic  of 


EJW  mate  Billy  Bartell  plies  a bait  net  dur- 
ing a typical  workday.  Bud  the  dog  accom- 
panies the  EJW  crew  on  most  voyages. 
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large  schools  of  menhaden,  especially  when 
they  are  in  shallow  water. 

“On  a slick  day  you  can  see  four  or  five 
schools  flipping  at  once,”  Willis  says,  eas- 
ing the  boat  upwind  of  the  school.  “You  go 
throw  on  one,  then  leave  that  one  alone  and 
go  to  the  next  one.  Then  after  you’ve  thrown 
on  them  all,  the  first  one  has  settled  down.” 

In  the  bow,  Billy  is  getting  ready.  A native 
of  Swan  Quarter  in  Hyde  County,  he  is 
small,  thin  and  deeply  tanned,  with  eyes 
hidden  behind  wraparound  shades.  Graying 
hair  tied  into  a pirate’s  short  ponytail  sticks 
out  under  the  strap  of  his  visor.  For  most  of 
the  morning  he’s  been  sitting  on  a cooler, 
smoking,  but  now  it’s  time  to  go  to  work. 
He  moves  around  the  skiff  as  nimble  as  a 
dancer,  sidestepping  plumbing,  landlubbers 
and  the  white  dog.  Up  on  the  flounder  deck, 
he  carefully  counts  lead  sinkers,  dividing 
the  net  in  two.  Grabbing  the  lead  he’ll  use 
as  a fulcrum  with  his  teeth,  he  fills  each 
hand  with  net  and  is  ready  to  throw. 

“Count  to  10,  Billy,”  Willis  counsels  as 
we  drift  into  the  middle  of  the  flipping  shad. 
When  Billy  throws  the  big  net  there’s  a min- 
imum of  motion,  as  if  he’s  making  a gesture, 
not  hurling  23  pounds  of  lead.  His  body  rocks 
jj  back  and  to  one  side,  then  half  a beat  later  his 
hands  open.  The  weight  flies  from  between 
his  teeth  and  the  net  spreads  out  just  like  a 
parachute.  “Purty  work,”  the  captain  says. 

During  the  preparation  and  the  throw.  Bud 
the  dog  has  been  dashing  excitedly  around 
the  boat.  There’s  no  room  to  spare,  but  Bud 
is  determined  to  get  as  close  to  the  action 
as  he  can.  “We  got  ’em,”  is  all  Billy  says. 

Unlike  most  “weekenders,”  the  EJW 

I crew  never  drags  the  catch  over  the  side. 
Instead,  Billy  keeps  the  closed  cast  net  next 
to  the  boat  while  a holding  net — a large 
mesh  sock  topped  by  a sort  of  hula-hoop 
with  Styrofoam  floats  — is  slipped  under- 
neath. The  menhaden  are  then  scooped  out 
of  the  holding  net  to  the  live  wells.  In  more 
| than  three  decades  of  handling  shad,  Capt. 
Willis  has  learned  how  to  keep  these  notori- 
ously fragile  baitfish  healthy  after  they  are 
caught.  Rule  One  is  never  let  them  hit  the 
deck.  Rule  Two  is  never  put  more  than 
50  dozen  in  each  100-gallon  tank.  Rule 
Three  is  try  to  get  them  out  of  the  tank 
) and  into  a floating  pen  within  an  hour. 

More  shad  are  flipping,  and  Billy  gets 
ready  to  make  another  throw.  Watching  hint 


From  top:  Capt.  Willis  slips  a holding 
net  underneath  a cast  net  full  of  men- 
haden. Then  Bartell  scoops  the  catch 
into  the  boat's  live  wells.  Back  at  the 
holding  pens  at  the  EJW  dock,  Willis 
nets  menhaden  to  deliver  to  fish- 
ing boats  at  sea. 

in  action  in  that  obstacle  course  of  a boat, 
you’d  never  guess  that  inside  of  one  of  his 
white  boots  Billy  has  a prosthesis.  He  lost 
his  foot  and  part  of  a leg  to  a shrimping 
accident  and  three  subsequent  operations. 

“We  were  in  a trawler  out  of  Brunswick, 
Ga.,  hauling  back  in  the  ocean  off  St.  Simons 
[Island] ,”  Billy  explains.  “I  slipped,  and  my 
foot  got  caught  in  the  mesh  gears.  The  cap- 
tain went  straight  to  port  and  an  ambulance 
met  me  there.  I went  into  shock,  so  I didn’t 
feel  much  at  first,  but  after  I was  in  the  hos- 
pital, it  really  started  to  hurt  until  they  gave 
me  the  morphine.  I was  lucky.” 

When  asked  if  the  injury  was  the  rea- 
son he  was  off  the  big  boats  and  fishing 
the  sounds  for  bait,  Billy  scoffs.  “No,  I 
went  right  back  to  trawling.  That  hap- 
pened 29  years  ago,  when  I was  only  19.” 


Good  days,  bad  days,  goin' 
half -mad  days 

Meanwhile,  Billy’s  success  with  the  net  has 
attracted  another  boat.  It’s  Thursday,  and  the 
first  king  mackerel  tournament  of  the  year 
starts  on  Saturday.  Even  though  the  tour- 
naments are  good  for  business,  they  can  be 
bad  for  catching  bait.  “Once  the  weekenders 
get  on  ’em,”  Willis  says,  “you  can  forget  it.” 

And  if  a weekender  starts  to  follow  him? 
“I  eventually  mommick  ’em  [mess  them 
upj  by  running  over  a shoal  or  a net.”  This 
day  he  just  takes  what  he’s  already  caught 
and  heads  for  home. 

The  water  behind  Capt.  Willis’  home  is 
filled  with  40-foot  bait  pens.  Rubber  nets 
are  used  to  transfer  the  shad  from  the  Fish 
Fry  II  to  the  pens,  where,  if  they  survive  the 
first  three  days,  they  can  be  kept  almost 
indefinitely.  The  pens  have  netting  over  the 
top  to  keep  the  birds  at  bay.  EJW  Bait  has 
endured  thieving  birds,  marauding  pinfish, 
fish  kills  from  summer  heat  and  even  sea 
otters.  “Otters,”  says  Willis  with  a grimace. 
“Nothing’s  safe  from  them.” 

He  and  Billy  work  together  as  a team  to 
catch  the  bait,  then  get  it  into  the  pens  as 
smoothly  and  quickly  as  possible.  They  seem 
to  suit  one  another,  both  cracking  jokes  at 
the  other’s  expense  and  telling  stories  about 
the  good  days  they’ve  had  on  the  wTater. 

“Billy  and  I have  caught  as  much  as 
300  pounds  of  roe  mullet  in  a single  throw,” 
Willis  says.  “We  caught  a load  of  spots 
once,”  Billy  says  with  a sly  grin,  getting  set 
to  cast  out  yet  another  story.  Seems  they 
were  out  in  the  ocean,  in  about  15  feet  of 
water,  and  Willis  was  marking  fish  on  his 
screen.  Thinking  they  were  shad,  Billy 
threw,  but  then  he  couldn’t  pull  the  net 
up.  Willis  started  cursing,  claiming  that  his 
new  mate  had  found  the  only  snag  in  the 
whole  ocean  on  which  to  tear  up  his  net. 

“Well,  we  both  got  ahold  of  it,  and 
pretty  soon  it  started  to  move,”  Billy  says. 
“And  when  we  finally  got  it  up,  it  was  full 
of  spots.  Would  you  believe  600  pounds 
of  spot,  in  one  throw?  ” 

Between  his  wraparound  shades  and  his 
goatee,  Billy  grins  his  sly  grin  and  has  the  last 
word:  “Six  hundred  pounds  — and  he  was 
cussing  at  me  for  getting  his  net  hung!  ” # 

Bill  Morris  is  the  author  of  the  recently 
released  novel  “Saltwater  Cowboys.” 
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Large  eastern  black  bears  have  become  the  North  Carolina  big  game  animal. 

written  by  Chris  Powell 


Not  that  long  ago,  the  most  prized  big  game  animal  for  hunters  in  North  Carolina  was 
a mature  buck  deer.  Their  elusive  nature,  large  size  and  ability  to  produce  stunning 
antlers  kept  big  bucks  at  the  pinnacle  of  hunting  accomplishments.  Sure,  bear  hunting 
has  always  been  around  in  North  Carolina,  but  for  many  years  the  possibility  of  bagging  a trophy  bear 
was  remote. 

That  all  changed  in  the  1990s,  when  black  bear  populations  really  hit  their  stride  and  reached  a 
current  high  of  about  7,000  in  the  East  and  4,000  in  the  western  part  of  the  state  (see  “The  Best  of 
Times  for  Black  Bears,’’  November  2003).  Near  the  coast,  bears  expanded  into  farming  areas  with 
heavy  densities  of  food  crops  such  as  soybeans,  corn  and  peanuts.  Hunters  started  recording  kills 
in  the  400-pound  class,  then  500,  then  600,  and  then  in  1998  one  unnaturally  obese  bear  pegged 
the  scales  at  880  pounds — the  heaviest  black  bear  ever  recorded  in  North  America. 

Since  then,  bears  have  claimed  the  throne  of  big  game  animals  in  North  Carolina.  And  it’s  easy 
to  understand  why.  A mature  black  bear  is  guaranteed  to  provide  a memorable  hunt  and  a lot  of 
meat,  as  well  as  the  ultimate  trophy — a shiny,  black  bearskin  rug  or  stuffed  mount.  Most  hunters 
have  antlers  of  some  size  hanging  on  their  walls.  But  not  many  have  a bear  mount  or  bear  rug  in 
their  living  room  like  Sid  Cayton  does. 

Cayton,  a Beaufort  County  native,  farms  a considerable  amount  of  acreage  in  that  area  and  has 
access  to  one  particular  farm  that  has  been  so  productive  for  bear  hunting  he  requested  its  location  be 
kept  out  of  this  story.  The  increase  of  bears,  and  especially  big  bears,  in  counties  such  as  Beaufort, 
Craven,  Hyde  and  others  has  sparked  heavy  interest  among  out-of-town  hunters. 

“Every  year  it  seems  to  be  more  and  more  bear  hunters,”  Cayton  said.  “There’s  more  and  more 
strange  trucks  coming  in.  In  Aurora  you  hang  out  at  that  [N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission] 
bear-weighing  station,  you’ll  see  a bunch  of  activity.  You’ll  see  trucks  that  you  don’t  see  any  other 
time  of  the  year.  ” 

Cayton  is  in  the  minority  among  eastern  bear  hunters  in  that  he  prefers  to  hunt  bears  by  stalk- 
ing or  ambushing  instead  of  running  them  with  dogs.  He  also  has  no  desire  to  cash  in  on  the  sport 
as  a commercial  guide,  even  though  he  could.  Instead,  he  takes  family  and  friends  so  they  can 
experience  the  thrill  of  a type  of  hunting  like  no  other. 
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It  is  just  that  sort  of  hunt  that  prompts 
Randy  Myers  to  drive  up  from  Orlando,  Fla., 
each  year  to  hunt  alongside  Cayton.  A friend 
of  Cayton’s,  Myers  has  tried  during  several 
past  seasons  to  claim  his  bear.  He  put  a 
round  into  a very  big  boar  bear  three  years 
ago,  but  it  was  able  to  travel  far  enough  that 
another  hunter  finished  it  off.  On  smaller 
bears,  Myers  has  passed  up  shots,  holding 
out  for  one  larger  than  500  pounds. 

Bears  are  creatures  of  habit,  and  Cayton, 
who  regularly  works  the  land,  can  pattern 
bears  so  consistently  that  he  actually  names 
them.  Once  Cayton  has  an  idea  of  where  a 
bear  is  crossing,  he  sets  up  on  the  spot  in 
the  early  morning  hours  to  try  and  catch 
the  animal  coming  out  of  the  held.  How- 
ever, if  the  situation  calls  for  it,  he’ll  try  a 
stalk  hunt.  Bears  have  an  extremely  good 
sense  of  smell  but  very  poor  vision,  mak- 
ing it  difficult  for  them  to  see  a still  or  hid- 
den hunter.  So  hunters  can  creep  into  rifle 
range  provided  the  wind  is  favorable. 

For  Cayton,  who  has  ample  access  to 
a variety  of  game  species,  bear  hunting  is 
it.  “Everybody  wants  to  get  one,”  Cayton 
said.  “I  guess  it’s  the  trophy.  I’ve  killed 
10-pointers — nice  bucks.  But  the  thing  to 
me  is  I want  to  break  into  the  600-pound 
class  of  bear,  and  it’s  going  to  be  tough  to 
do.  The  bears  we  were  killing  up  here  were 
400  and  450  pounds.  They  were  fat,  but 
they  were  short,  and  they  just  couldn’t  get 
any  more  weight.  You’ve  got  to  have  some 
height  to  weigh  a lot.  Ol’  Big  Earl,  he  was 
long.  One  of  my  friends’  momma  killed  him 
back  there  in  those  woods.  He  weighed  500 
pounds,  and  that  was  the  first  500-pounder. 
But  now,  you  know,  that  is  not  uncommon.” 

italic  Hunting 

I accompanied  Myers  on  a morning  stalk 
hunt  to  experience  for  myself  what  it  would 
be  like  to  slip  up  on  a bear.  Cayton  and  Myers 
hunt  bears  only  in  the  morning,  which  gives 
them  the  best  opportunity  at  a big  boar  bear. 
Large  male  bears  prefer  to  feed  in  the  early 
morning  hours,  taking  the  first  pick  of  fields 
and  foods,  then  leave  at  dawn.  The  smaller 
female  bears  are  left  to  enter  a held  at  dusk 
and  feed  at  night. 

I had  imagined  we  would  be  belly- 
crawling through  woods,  hiding  behind 
trees  and  taking  it  real  slow.  Instead,  we 
walked  at  a good  pace  down  a dirt  farm 
road  that  was  on  top  of  a dike  that  encir- 
cled a 500-acre  soybean  held.  Thanks  to 
the  full  moon  and  clear  sky,  we  could  see 


most  of  the  held  with  binoculars.  I thought 
a large  black  bear  would  be  easily  noticed 
in  a knee-high  soybean  held,  but  as  hard 
as  I looked,  I could  see  nothing. 

Yet  as  we  continued  on  toward  a far 
corner  of  the  held,  Myers  suddenly  froze, 
and  we  both  immediately  dropped  to  the 
ground.  Having  concentrated  our  glass- 
ing on  the  parts  of  the  held  farthest  away, 
neither  one  of  us  had  seen  the  bear  that 
was  visible  to  the  naked  eye  no  more  than 
100  yards  in  front  of  us.  It  was  a half  hour 
before  legal  shooting  time,  so  we  had  no 
choice  but  to  sit  in  the  middle  of  the  dirt 
road  and  wait.  I felt  exposed  and  had  to 
remind  myself  that  we  were  hunting  not 
deer  with  razor-sharp  eyesight,  but  bears 


that  can’t  see  worth  a lick.  As  long  as  the 
wind  stayed  in  our  favor  and  we  didn’t  move 
too  much,  Myers  would  likely  get  a shot. 


With  his  knees  bent  in  front  of  him, 
he  rested  his  rifle  and  flipped  the  caps 
off  the  scope.  I sat  nearby  with  the  binoc- 
ulars glued  to  my  face,  watching  the  bear 
grazing  on  soybeans  and  making  his  way 
directly  toward  us.  Occasionally  the  bear 
would  stand  straight  up  and  look  in  our 
direction,  as  if  he  smelled  something 
but  wasn’t  quite  sure. 

Twenty  minutes  before  legal  shoot- 
ing time,  I estimated  the  bear’s  distance. 
“One  hundred  yards,”  I whispered  to 
Myers,  helping  him  get  his  range  for  the 
shot.  The  bear  meandered  ever  closer. 
“Eighty-five  yards,”  l whispered  again. 
Now  it  was  10  minutes  to  legal.  “Seventy 
yards,”  I said,  barely  audible.  And  1 began 
to  get  a little  concerned  that  the  bear  would 
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The  search  for  black  bear  begins  at  first 
light  as  hunters  gather,  then  check 
for  sign  in  a nearby  field.  The  dogs, 
meanwhile,  remain  in  their  boxes, 
eagerly  sniffing  the  air. 


be  right  beside  us  by  the  time  a shot  could 
be  taken.  Probably  too  late  to  crawl  for  cover 
on  the  other  side  of  the  dike,  I thought. 

With  day  breaking  all  around,  five  min- 
utes left  before  legal  shooting  time  and  a bear 
at  70  yards,  I thought  this  one  was  in  the  bag. 
But  then  for  no  apparent  reason,  the  bear 
headed  toward  the  road.  It  then  zipped  across 
faster  than  it  seemed  possible  for  an  animal 
that  size  to  move,  and  disappeared  into  the 
adjacent  swamp.  In  the  blink  of  an  eye,  we 
had  gone  from  sure  success  to  nothing. 

After  the  hunt,  we  described  the  way 
it  had  acted  to  Cayton,  who  said  it  was 
probably  a smallish  bear  between  100  and 
200  pounds — well  below  what  Myers  was 
looking  for.  Younger  bears  have  a tendency 
to  bolt  for  the  woods  at  the  first  hint  of 
light,  while  mature  bears  prefer  to  ease 
out,  taking  their  time.  The  full  moon  also 
didn’t  help,  because  the  moonlight  likely 
prompted  the  bear  out  of  the  field  before 
legal  shooting  time. 

For  the  first  time  in  a number  of  seasons,  a 
bear  wasn’t  taken  off  the  farm  Cayton  hunts. 
He  blamed  it  on  a failed  corn  crop;  a good 
crop  would  have  brought  in  large  male  bears 
to  feed.  “I’ve  never  had  to  hunt  the  December 
season  before,”  Cayton  said.  “Usually  we 
have  all  of  our  tags  filled  during  November.” 

Dog  Hunting 

The  other  popular  method  to  hunt  bears 
in  eastern  North  Carolina  is  with  dogs.  The 
use  of  dogs  to  hunt  bears  is  the  opposite  of 
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hunters  to  judge  a bear’s  direction  and,  more 
importantly,  size.  No  one  wants  to  chase  a 
pack  of  dogs  through  impossible  low  coun- 
try, only  to  find  a juvenile  bear  treed.  Fol- 
lowing a big  breakfast,  we  divided  up  into 
groups  and  proceeded  to  look  for  tracks. 

Two  sets  of  paw  prints  from  different 
bears  were  soon  discovered  at  opposite 
ends  of  the  property,  and  after  comparing 
notes  over  the  radios,  the  hunters  made 
a decision.  Neither  track  belonged  to  a huge 
bear,  but  one  did  show  promise,  so  the  dog 
boxes  were  emptied  and  the  hunt  was  on. 

Convoys  of  vehicles  bounced  down  a 
labyrinth  of  hunt  club  roads,  trying  to 
determine  where  the  pack  was  headed 
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stalk  hunting.  Instead  of  a quiet,  solitary 
sport,  dog  hunting  can  involve  30  or  more 
hunters  chasing  a clamoring  pack  of  hounds. 

Tim  Batchelor,  a longtime  bear  hunter  from 
Duplin  County,  invited  me  along  on  a hunt 
at  Camp  Brinson,  a 1,000-acre  hunt  club 
located  in  Craven  County.  The  hunt  actually 
starts  the  day  before,  when  the  hunt  club 
roads  are  dragged  to  loosen  up  the  dirt.  The 
softened  roads  record  all  of  the  tracks  from 
the  night  before  the  hunt,  which  allows  the 


and  where  the  dogs  might  bay  or  tree  the 
bear.  A bayed  bear  is  one  that  has  stopped 
running  and  is  on  the  ground,  usually 
surrounded  by  the  dogs.  A treed  bear,  of 
course,  is  one  that  has  been  run  up  a tree. 
Either  way,  once  a bear  has  stopped,  it’s  a 
mad  dash  through  briers  and  cold  swamp 
water  to  see  who  can  get  there  first.  A sta- 
tionary bear  can’t  be  left  that  way  for  long 
because  it  might  fight  the  dogs  and  possi- 
bly injure  or  kill  one. 


This  particular  bear  climbed  up  a tree 
a few  hundred  yards  off  the  road,  and  Tim 
Williams  of  Raleigh  was  the  first  to  arrive 
on  the  scene.  The  firearm  of  choice  for 
this  type  of  hunt  is  any  revolver  that  is 
a .357  Magnum  or  higher.  Pistols  are  pre- 
ferred because  the  dense,  swampy  poco- 
sins  that  must  be  traversed  are  so  thick 
that  a rifle  would  simply  be  too  cumber- 
some to  carry.  A pistol  in  a shoulder  hol- 
ster isn’t  as  likely  to  snag  branches,  and 
a hammer-operated  revolver  dunked  in 
muddy  water  will  still  fire,  whereas  a 
semi-auto  could  jam.  Taking  careful  aim, 
Williams  trained  his  .44  Magnum  pistol 
on  the  bear’s  neck  and  dropped  it  to  the 
ground.  Once  the  first  shot  was  fired,  a 
volley  from  fellow  hunters  quickly  fin- 
ished the  bear  off.  The  boar  weighed  in  at 
267  pounds,  not  a huge  male  bear  by  east- 
ern standards,  but  a shooter  nonetheless. 

“They  found  the  track,  turned  the  dogs 
loose,  and  once  it  jumped,  they  bayed,”  said 
Williams,  reliving  the  chase.  “Then  it  came 
on  over  to  another  road,  and  we  packed 
more  dogs  to  it,  and  once  we  did  that,  they 
bayed  him  again  probably  150  yards  further 
up,  and  we  slipped  in  there  and  killed  him.” 

With  the  bear  on  the  ground,  it  quickly 
became  obvious  why  so  many  people  are 
needed  for  this  type  of  hunting.  The  bear 
was  in  a tract  of  land  that  was  extremely 
difficult  to  walk  through,  much  less  drag  a 
heavy  four-legged  animal.  Using  machetes, 
some  members  of  the  party  went  to  work 
hacking  a path  back  to  the  nearest  road. 
Meanwhile,  2-foot  lengths  of  saplings  were 
cut  and  tied  into  a rope  about  every  5 feet, 
so  that  10  men  could  drag  the  bear  out  like 
a team  of  horses.  What  I thought  was  going 
to  be  an  arduous  task  actually  proved  sur- 
prisingly easy,  and  in  no  time  the  bear  was 
hanging  up  at  the  skinning  shed. 

But  that  isn’t  always  the  case.  “It’s  taken 
us  10  or  11  hours  to  get  one  out  before,” 
Batchelor  said.  “I  killed  one  in  Turkey  Creek, 
and  we  got  that  bear  out  at  11  o’clock  that 
night,  and  I killed  him  that  morning.” 

Indeed,  everything  about  bear  hunting 
is  an  extreme  sport.  Whether  it’s  stalk- 
hunting a bear  in  a field  or  following  a hot 
chase  through  low  country,  the  experience 
is  sure  to  get  the  heart  pumping  and  the 
adrenaline  coursing.  With  bear  popula- 
tions so  healthy  in  both  eastern  and  west- 
ern North  Carolina,  more  hunters  likely 
will  get  a chance  at  North  Carolina’s  big- 
gest big  game  animal.  ^ 
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When  European  colonists  first  settled  in  North  Carolina  s Coastal  Plain,  they  relied 
on  little  more  than  their  own  gumption  to  survive.  Living  off  the  land,  as  American 
Indians  had  done  for  thousands  of  years,  these  settlers  became  closely  attuned  to 
the  land.  Their  bonds  with  the  land  included  subsistence  crop  farming,  along  with  keeping  some 
chickens,  hogs  and  cows  for  eggs,  meat  and  milk.  They  also  hunted,  fished  and  trapped  in  a country 
rich  in  natural  resources.  Similarly,  they  learned  to  use  many  of  the  plants  wild  vegetables,  berries, 
fruits  and  nuts  — they  found  growing  here. 

By  the  time  the  colonists  arrived,  nuts  were  a staple  in  the  diets  of  the  American  Indians.  John 
Lawson,  an  English  naturalist  and  surveyor  general  of  the  colony,  had  noted  in  his  1709  “A  New 
Voyage  to  Carolina”  the  Indians’  use  of  hickory  nuts,  “which  they  beat  betwixt  two  great  Stones, 
then  sift  them,  so  thicken  their  Venison-Broath  therewith;  the  small  Shells  precipitating  to  the 
Bottom  of  the  Pot,  whilst  the  Kernel  in  Lorm  of  Blower,  mixes  it  with  the  Liquor.  [The]  Nuts  made 
into  Meal,  makes  a curious  Soop,  either  with  clear  Water,  or  in  any  Meat-Broth. 

The  colonists  not  only  learned  to  harvest  nuts  for  their  own  tables  but  also  used  nuts  to  feed 
their  hogs.  Ireland’s  John  Brickell,  a naturalist  and  physician,  wrote  in  1737  that  pork  raised  m 
North  Carolina  “exceeds  any  in  Europe  for  Goodness.  The  plenty  of  Acorns,  Nuts,  and  other 
Lruits,  which  the  Woods  naturally  afford,  make  their  Llesh  of  an  excellent  Taste,  and  produces 
great  quantities  of  them ” 

Lor  the  colonists,  late  summer  and  autumn  were  busy  harvest  seasons.  There  were  corn  and 
pumpkins  to  be  gathered,  apples  and  pears  to  be  picked,  molasses  to  be  made,  hogs  to  be  butchered, 


altering  ^Tradition 


B A vegetables  to  be  put  in  root  cellars  and  the  last  green  beans  to  be  dried 
for  “leather  britches.”  The  woods  were  filled  with  squirrels,  bears  and 
■V  m deer  that  provided  rich  meals  as  the  pleasant  temperatures  of 

Indian  summer  gave  way  to  bitter  frosts. 

While  the  necessity  that  once  motivated  expeditions  to  gather 
nuts  belongs  to  a world  we  have  lost,  nutting  can  still  provide  plenty  of 
simple  fun  and  some  wonderful  eating.  It  is  an  exercise  that  recalls  the  art  of 
aking  do”  that  was  so  much  a part  of  the  history  of  early  North  Carolina. 
Nutting,  especially  as  a family  outing  or  social  event,  likely  had  its 
beginnings  when  the  American  chestnut  was  plentiful.  Whole  lamilies, 
mostly  in  the  high  country  of  the  Appalachians  where  most  chestnut 
trees  grew,  gathered  bushels  of  the  predictable,  prolific  mast.  People  used 
the  nuts  to  fatten  hogs,  earn  a bit  of  welcome  cash  through  sales  (chestnuts  were  shipped  by  tram 
to  such  cities  as  New  York  and  Philadelphia  where  street  vendors  roasted  and  sold  the  nuts)  and, 
of  course,  for  their  own  consumption.  The  nuts  could  be  eaten  raw,  roasted,  mixed  with  corn 
bread  and  herbs  to  make  a delicious  dressing,  or  even  baked  as  a bread  substitute. 

Today,  because  of  a chestnut  blight  that  began  killing  American  chestnut  trees  in  1904,  it  is 
rare  indeed  to  find  chestnuts  big  enough  to  bear.  Lor  those  who  want  to  call  back  culinary  aspects 
of  yesteryear,  however,  nuts  of  the  blight-resistant  Chinese  chestnut  make  a decent  substitute. 


The  early  colonists  quickly  learned  that  North  Carolina’s  hardwood  forests,  with  such  species  as  hickory, 
beech  and  black  walnut,  could  provide  an  assortment  of  nuts  to  supplement  their  diet. 

Written  by  Jim  Casada 
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Although  the  American  chestnut  is  all 
but  gone,  fortunately  such  is  not  the  case 
with  other  nuts,  many  of  which  are  both 
delicious  and  readily  available.  Perhaps  the 
best  example  is  the  black  walnut,  and  it  is 
an  ideal  object  for  a family  outing.  Readily 
identified  (it  is  one  of  the  first  trees  to  shed 
its  leaves,  sometimes  before  the  nuts  fall), 
the  black  walnut  is  common  along  fence 
rows  and  the  edges  of  fields  in  river  bottoms. 

The  task  of  preparing  walnuts  for  cracking 
is  not  a simple  one.  After  the  nuts  cure  for  a 
few  weeks,  the  hulls  need  to  be  removed.  If 
the  hulls  are  removed  when  you  first  gather 
the  nuts,  they  will  leave  your  hands  stained 
(dyes  from  the  black  walnut  and  the  butter- 
nut are  used  by  crafters  to  color  fabric  and 
yarns).  Better  to  wait  until  the  hull  dries 
as  the  nut  cures. 

There  are  various  methods  for  removing 
the  hulls,  and  most  veteran  nutters  have  a 
favorite  procedure.  The  nuts  can  be  spread 
on  a tarp  or  on  open  ground  to  let  the  hulls 
dry  in  the  sun,  then  the  hulls  can  be  mashed 
off  by  foot  one  at  a time.  Or  once  cured  and 
with  most  of  the  moisture  gone  from  the 
hulls,  the  nuts  can  be  placed  in  a burlap  sack, 
hung  from  a handy  tree  limb  and  whacked 
with  a two-by-four  (or,  in  an  approach  I 
enjoyed  as  a lad,  beaten  with  a baseball  bat). 
Perhaps  the  simplest  approach,  and  it  works 
surprisingly  well,  is  to  spread  nuts  on  gravel 
or  hard  ground  and  run  a vehicle  back  and 
forth  across  them. 

Once  the  hulls  have  been  removed,  it 
is  time  to  crack  the  walnuts  and  pick  out 
the  meats.  My  grandfather  used  to  muse, 
“The  man  who  figures  out  a device  to  crack 
black  walnuts  cleanly,  leaving  big  pieces 
of  nut  meats,  should  make  a fortune.”  We 
still  await  such  an  invention,  and  the  pro- 
cess of  shelling  walnuts  remains  a tedious, 
time-consuming  one. 

The  approach  favored  in  my  family — and 
gathering  walnuts  was  a fall  ritual  through- 
out my  boyhood  and  well  beyond — was  to 
place  the  nuts  atop  a vise  or  anvil  and  crack 
them  with  a hammer.  We  would  crack  a half 
bushel  or  so,  then  work  at  getting  the  meats 
out  whenever  we  had  some  spare  time.  The 
“picking”  was  almost  always  a group  effort, 
often  involving  relatives  and  usually  accom- 
panied by  laughter  and  telling  of  tales. 

Still,  the  considerable  effort  was  well 
worth  it.  Think  about  a batch  of  oatmeal 
cookies,  still  warm  from  the  oven  and  stud- 
ded with  walnuts.  A properly  made  walnut 
cake  with  walnut  icing  is  a delicacy  sure  to 


bring  tears  of  pure  joy  to  a country  boy’s  eyes, 
and  home-churned  walnut  ice  cream  is  cool 
nectar  from  the  gods  on  a hot  summer’s  day.  \. 

Hickory  nuts  are  just  about  as  tasty  as 
walnuts,  and  it’s  no  wonder  that  American 
Indians  relied  heavily  on  them.  In  fact,  stands 
of  hickories  and  nutting  stones  are  frequently 
found  near  Indian  mounds  throughout  the 
state.  Archeologists  hypothesize  that  Indians 
would  hide  their  nutting  stones  near  groves 
of  hickory  trees  rather  than  carry  them  about. 

Hickories  of  various  species  are  plentiful 
in  North  Carolina,  and  you  can’t  miss  the 
vivid  gold  leaves  of  these  sentinels  of  fall.  If 
anything,  however,  the  nuts  are  more  dif- 
ficult to  crack  and  pick  meats  from  than  black 
walnuts,  and  the  amount  of  food  you  get  for 
your  labor  will  soon  have  you  reckoning  they 
are  the  nutting  world’s  equivalent  of  truffles. 

Hazelnuts  are  common  along  creeks, 
rivers  and  small  streams  from  the  coast  to 
the  mountains,  and  they  are  among  the  most 
predictable  of  the  nut  crops  in  terms  of  bear- 
ing a solid  harvest  year  after  year.  They  grow 
on  bushes  — ranging  up  to  15  feet  or  so  in 
height — rather  than  trees.  Squirrels  normally  ! 
began  cutting  on  them  in  September  before 
the  nuts  drop  from  their  husks,  so  if  you  are 
worried  about  beating  the  bushytails  to  them, 
gather  them  in  the  husks  and  let  them  dry 
for  a couple  of  weeks.  The  nuts  then  fall  out 
easily  and  are  ready  to  crack.  One  of  the 
advantages  of  the  hazelnut  is  that  its  meat 
comes  out  in  a single  piece. 

Almost  no  one  gathers  or  even  gives 
thought  to  wild  pecans,  since  the  domestic 
varieties  are  so  readily  available.  Though 
they  are  smaller  and  lack  the  “paper  shell 
qualities  of  commercial  pecans,  wild  ones, 
which  may  have  first  come  to  North  Carolina 
with  American  Indians,  offer  superior  flavor 
and  an  oily  richness  that  promise  special 
rewards  for  those  who  gather  them. 

Three  other  nuts  also  deserve  some  men- 
tion. Two  of  them,  chinkapins  and  butter- 
nuts, are  increasingly  difficult  to  locate,  and 
a third,  beechnuts,  are  unpredictable  when 

i 

Black  walnuts  (top)  are  perhaps  the 
most  flavorful  native  nuts,  but  their 
husks,  which  turn  from  green  to  black, 
can  be  a chore  to  remove.  The  much 
smaller  husks  of  the  beechnut  (bottom) 
provide  few  problems  in  getting  to  the 
edible  meat.  The  tannin  in  acorns  must 
be  removed  to  make  them  edible,  but 
a red-bellied  woodpecker  eats  its  oak 
nuts  au  noturel  (middle). 
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it  comes  to  production.  Chinkapins,  though 
fairly  common  a few  generations  back,  are 
not  often  encountered  today.  They  are  a bush- 
like relative  of  the  chestnut  and  bear  round, 
deep  brown  (hence  the  old-fashioned  descrip- 
tion “chinkapin  eyes”)  nuts  that  look  like 
miniature  chestnuts.  They  most  frequently 
grow  in  old  bum  areas  or  on  open,  south- 
facing hillsides  in  the  Piedmont. 

Butternuts,  found  primarily  in  the  moun- 
tains, have  a mild  taste  reminiscent  of  home- 
churned  butter,  and  that  is  where  they  get 
their  name.  The  tree  as  well  as  its  foliage 
looks  somewhat  like  a black  walnut,  to  which 
it  is  related,  but  the  nuts  are  elongated  in 
shape  and  do  not  keep  nearly  as  well  as  black 
walnuts.  Butternut  canker,  a fungus  first 
reported  in  1967,  has  killed  an  estimated 
77  percent  of  the  trees  in  North  Carolina. 

Perhaps  the  best  indication  of  the  appeal 
of  beechnuts  comes  from  the  way  they  attract 
wildlife.  Squirrels,  chipmunks,  deer,  bears, 
and  wild  turkeys  all  flock  to  the  little  three- 
jj  sided  nuts,  ignoring  other  sources  of  food. 
The  problem,  however,  is  that  the  trees  set 
fruit  only  every  four  or  five  years.  The  nuts 
develop  in  burrs,  and  you  can  readily  tell  if 
the  burrs  contain  fruit  by  checking  them  in 
late  summer.  For  my  part,  I always  check  a 
few  giants  of  the  species  growing  along  a 
little  branch  on  some  property  I own,  and 
when  they  “make,”  I know  two  things — I’m 
going  to  enjoy  some  tasty  treats,  and  I know 
j I’ll  see  plenty  of  deer  from  a stand  strategi- 
cally placed  nearby. 

While  they  can  be  used  in  various  types 
of  dishes,  beechnuts  are  probably  best  when 
eaten  on  the  spot.  The  hull  is  tender  enough 
to  be  removed  with  one’s  teeth,  and  though 
it  takes  considerable  effort  to  get  the  little 
tidbits,  the  work  is  well  worth  it.  When  I 
eat  them,  my  mind  always  wanders  back  to 
boyhood  days  with  my  paternal  grandfather, 
when  we’d  gather  double  handfuls  to  put 
in  our  pockets  and  munch  on  while  still- 
hunting squirrels. 

At  the  end  of  such  outings,  Grandpa  Joe 
| invariably  talked  of  the  days  of  the  chest- 
nut, reminiscing  about  how  plentiful  squir- 
rels had  been  and  how  prominently  they 
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All  across  the  Old  North  State,  those  who  hike 
in  the  autumn  woods  can  find  nuts  available 
for  the  taking.  All  that  it  requires  to  enjoy  their 
delicious  bounty  is  some  gathering  gumption, 
knowing  where  to  look  and  doing  your  best  to 
get  to  the  nuts  before  the  critters  (especially 
squirrels)  eat  them  all.  Here’s  a list  of  edible 
nuts  and  where  you  can  expect  to  find  them. 


Black  walnuts-Widespread  across  the  state, 
especially  fond  of  bottomlands,  field  edges 
and  streamsides. 

Butternuts- Rare,  but  occasionally  found 
in  the  mountains.  Prefer  habitats  similar  to 
those  favored  by  black  walnuts. 


Hickory  nuts- Plentiful  in  mature  stands 
of  hardwoods.  Just  remember  that  there  are 
many  types  of  hickories,  and  their  nuts  vary 
appreciably  when  it  comes  to  eating  quality. 
Shagbark  and  pignut  are  two  common  hick- 
ories in  North  Carolina.  The  fruit  of  the 
shagbark  is  sweet,  but  that  of  the  pignut  is 
bitter.  Found  along  ridges  (particularly  south- 
facing ones),  fertile  bottomlands  and  indeed 
about  anywhere  hardwoods  have  been 
allowed  to  reach  maturity. 


Beechnuts-Abundant  across  much  of  the 
state.  Beeches  often  line  waterways,  and 
large  trees  are  found  more  frequently  along 
river  and  creek  banks  than  anywhere  else. 


Hazelnuts- Fairly  common  across  the 
state.  Almost  always  found  along  the 
banks  of  streams. 

Wild  pecans-Found  primarily  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  state,  but  reasonably  plenti- 
ful in  other  areas.  Smaller  and  hard-shelled 
but,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  tastier  than 
their  more  domesticated  relatives. 

Chinkapins-Uncommon,  but  these  tasty 
cousins  of  the  American  chestnut  can  occa- 
sionally be  found  in  areas  that  burned  at 
least  15  years  ago. 

American  chestnuts-Rare,  with  sprouts 
from  old  root  bases  seldom  living  long 
enough  to  produce  nuts.  Sprouts  are  killed 
by  the  blight  that  toppled  the  king  of  east- 
ern forests  from  its  woodland  throne. 
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figured  in  his  family’s  hardscrabble  exis- 
tence. 1 now  realize  that  memories  of  nuts 
and  nutting  took  him  back  to  a time  of  sim- 
pler days  and  simpler  ways.  Today  we  can 
still  sample  and  savor  such  times,  along 
with  the  delicious  treats  they  produced,  by 
venturing  afield  for  a few  pleasant,  produc- 
tive hours  of  nut  gathering.  ^ 

Jim  Casada,  a past  president  of  the  Outdoor 
Writers  Association  of  America,  is  a free- 
lance writer  from  South  Carolina. 


Recipes 

£Bfac£  ytfafnut  r€ake 

1 cup  butter  (no  substitute) 

Vi  cup  solid  shortening 
3 cups  sugar 
6 eggs 

3 cups  all-purpose  flour,  sifted 
1 teaspoon  baking  powder 
1 teaspoon  vanilla 
1 cup  half-and-half 
1 to  1 Vi  cups  chopped  black  walnuts 

Cream  butter  and  shortening  thoroughly; 
beat  well.  Gradually  add  sugar  and  cream 
until  light  and  fluffy.  Add  eggs  one  at  a time 
and  beat  well  after  each  addition.  In  a sep- 
arate bowl,  sift  flour  and  baking  powder 
and  add  walnuts.  In  a measuring  cup,  add 
vanilla  to  half-and-half.  Add  flour  and 
walnut  mixture  alternately  with  halt-and- 
half  to  creamed  mixture.  Blend  and  mix 
well  — beating  well  is  the  secret  to  a suc- 
cessful cake.  Pour  into  a prepared  10-inch 
tube  pan  and  bake  in  a 325-degree  oven 
for  1 hour,  15  minutes  or  until  done  (do  not 
preheat  oven).  When  done,  cool  10  minutes 
and  remove  from  pan.  Frost  with  black 
walnut  frosting. 


Sffack  ytfafnut  cf  resting 

1 stick  margarine,  melted 
1 box  confectioner’s  sugar 
Half-and-half 
Vi  cup  black  walnuts 

Blend  melted  margarine  and  confectioner’s 
sugar.  Add  enough  half-and-half  to  reach 
correct  consistency.  Stir  in  walnuts  and 
frost  the  cooled  cake. 

mCac£  ytfaCnut  l Ice  & ream 

6 cups  whole  milk 

1 'A  cups  sugar 

% cup  flour 

Vi  teaspoon  salt 

4 eggs,  slightly  beaten 

1 tablespoon  vanilla 

Vi  pint  whipping  cream 

1 to  1 Vi  cups  black  walnuts,  chopped  fine 

Place  milk  in  double  boiler  and  heat.  Mix 
sugar,  flour  and  salt.  Add  enough  hot  milk 
to  sugar  mixture  to  make  a paste.  Stir  the 
paste  into  hot  milk.  Cook  until  the  mixture 
thickens  slightly,  and  then  gradually  add 
the  hot  milk  mixture  to  eggs.  Cook  about 
two  minutes  longer.  Cool  quickly  in  refrig- 


erator (it  is  best  to  cool  the  custard  mixture 
overnight).  Whip  cream  slightly  and  add  to 
the  custard  along  with  walnuts.  Pour  into 
ice  cream  churn  and  freeze  by  manufacturer’s 
instructions  or  until  quite  firm. 

Chestnut  Stressing 

Vi  cup  butter  or  margarine 
1 cup  finely  chopped  celery 
1 cup  finely  chopped  onion 
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1  cup  cooked,  chopped  chestnuts 
6 to  8 cups  homemade  corn  bread  crumbs 

1 egg,  beaten 

2 (or  more)  cups  chicken  or  turkey  broth 
Salt,  black  pepper  and  sage  to  taste 

Melt  butter  in  skillet  and  saute  celery,  onion 
and  chestnuts.  Cook  slowly  over  low  heat 
for  10  minutes;  stir  frequently,  as  this  burns 
easily.  Add  to  corn  bread  crumbs  in  a mixing 
bowl.  Add  beaten  egg  and  broth;  mix  well. 
Dressing  must  be  very  moist;  add  more 


liquid  if  necessary.  Season  to  taste.  Bake 
in  a casserole  dish  at  350  degrees  for  30  to 
45  minutes  or  until  golden  brown. 

Tip:  Cut  an  X on  the  round  side  of  each 
chestnut  with  a sharp  knife,  then  sim- 
mer the  nuts  in  hot  water  until  they  are 
tender,  about  45  minutes.  Shell  and  peel 
while  warm.  You  can  use  chinkapins  (they 
have  a sweeter,  richer  taste,  more  like  the 
American  chestnut)  in  place  of  Chinese 
chestnuts,  but  being  smaller,  they  involve 
appreciably  more  work. 


Salt  to  taste 

Several  dashes  black  pepper 

Cook  orzo  according  to  package  directions. 
Meanwhile,  mix  softened  butter,  lemon 
juice,  hazelnuts,  salt  and  pepper  with  a 
fork.  Stir  desired  amount  into  drained  orzo 
and  serve  immediately. 

Tip:  Substitute  hickory  nut  meats  for  hazel- 
nuts. You  can  also  try  this  nut  butter  over 
green  peas  or  other  vegetables,  and  it  makes 
a nice  topping  for  salmon  steaks. 


Coasted  t Pecans 

4 cups  pecan  halves 
xh  to  A cup  butter,  melted 
Vi  teaspoon  salt  or  to  taste 

Place  pecans  in  a jelly  roll  pan. 

Melt  butter  and  drizzle  over 
the  nuts.  Stir  until  well  coated. 

Sprinkle  pecans  with  the  desired 
amount  of  salt  and  bake  at  325  degrees 
for  30  to  40  minutes  or  until  lightly  toasted. 
Stir  frequently  and  watch  closely  to  keep  them 
from  getting  too  brown.  Place  on  paper  tow- 
els to  drain  and  store  in  airtight  containers. 


3?ear  <§g  a Hazefnut  Safad 

4 to  6 cups  mixed  greens  (old-timers 
often  used  wild  greens  such  as  lamb’s  ear 
and  branch  lettuce  in  the  spring  or  planted 
a fall  bed  of  black-seeded  Simpson  lettuce) 

2 large  fresh  pears 

1 cup  toasted,  coarsely  chopped  hazelnuts 

3 to  4 tablespoons  mild  blue  cheese 

Arrange  greens  on  salad  plates.  Sprinkle 
chopped  pears,  nuts  and  blue  cheese  on  the 
greens.  Drizzle  with  a mild  Italian  dressing 
or  homemade  raspberry  vinaigrette. 

Serves  four. 

Tip:  Nuts  of  almost  any  kind  except  black 
walnuts  work  well  in  green  salads.  Try 
hickory  nuts,  butternuts  or  pecans  as  well 
as  hazelnuts.  Black  walnuts  work  nicely  in 
fruit  salads  such  as  Waldorf  salad. 


cTW  "Spread 


A cup  butter, 
softened 

3  ounces  cream  cheese, 
softened 
1 cup  finely  chopped  nuts 
(hickory  nuts,  walnuts,  pecans  and 
hazelnuts  all  work  well) 

1 tablespoon  honey 
A teaspoon  salt  or  to  taste 


yvith  cHazelnuts 

8 ounces  orzo  pasta 
'h  cup  butter,  softened 
1 teaspoon  lemon  juice 
!4  cup  finely  chopped  hazelnuts 


Cream  butter  and  cheese  together.  Add 
finely  chopped  nuts,  honey  and  salt.  Serve 
as  a spread  for  bagels,  biscuits  or  crackers. 

From  “Wild  Bounty”  by  Jim  and  Ann  Casada, 
1250  Yorkdale  Drive,  Rock  Hill,  SC  29730; 
$24  postpaid. 
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EMERGING  FROM  THE  DEEPENING  SHADOWS, 

A BARN  SPIDER  PREYS  ON  THE  LAST  INSECTS  OF  AUTUMN. 
EGG  CASES  WILL  HELP  PROTECT  SPIDERLINGS  FROM 


PREDATION  IN  THE  COMING  WINTER. 
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[FADE  TO 

TO  CELEBRATE  THE  RETURN  OF  LONG  CLEAR 
NIGHTS  AND  LONGER  SHADOWS,  NORTH  CAROLINA 
PHOTOGRAPHERS  (wHO  USUALLY  CONTRIBUTE 
MORE  COLORFUL  IMAGES  TO  THESE  PAGES)  OFFER 
THESE  INTERPRETATIONS  OF  NATURE’S  DARKER 
SIDE.  IN  COLDER  CLIMATES,  SOME  WARM-BLOODED 
ANIMALS  EXHIBIT  A WHITE  PHASE  THAT  BLENDS 
IN  WITH  THE  SNOW.  BUT  BLACK  ABSORBS  HEAT 
BETTER  THAN  OTHER  COLORS  AND  MAY  OFFER 
AN  ADVANTAGE  TO  BLACK  ANIMALS,  ESPECIALLY 
AMONG  INSECTS,  AMPHIBIANS  AND  REPTILES.  AS 

SOME  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA'S  BLACK  MAMMALS 

BEARS,  RODENTS,  BATS RETREAT  INTO  HIBER- 

NATION, RESIDENT  BLACK  BIRDS  BECOME  ONE 
OF  OUR  MOST  COMMONPLACE  SIGHTINGS  OF 
ANIMALS  IN  THE  WINTER. 


PATENT-LEATHER  BEETLE,  EASTERN  AMERICAN  TOAD  AND  RACCOON 

Odontotaenius  disjunctus,  Bufo  americanus,  Procyon  lotor 

DARK  COLORS  IN  SOLIDS  AND  STRIPES  CAN  MAKE  FOR  GOOD  CAMOUFLAGE  OR  OFFER  OTHER  EVOLUTIONARY  ADVAN- 
TAGES. STUDIES  INDICATE  THAT  BLACK  ANIMALS  HAVE  AN  l8  PERCENT  LOWER  HEAT  LOSS  IN  CLIMATES  WITH 
TEMPERATURES  BELOW  MINUS  lO  DEGREES  CELSIUS. 


AMERICAN  CROW 

Corvus  brachyrhynchos 


BOAT-TAILED  CRACKLE  (RIGHT) 

Quiscalus  major 


“the  blackest  crow  that  ever  flew 

SURELY  WILL  TURN  TO  WHITE  ...”  COES 
THE  LYRIC  FROM  A TRADITIONAL  SOUTH- 
ERN TUNE.  THE  COMMON  CROW  HAS  BEEN 
SUNG  ABOUT,  TRAINED  TO  “TALK”  AND 
GUNNED  DOWN  IN  ITS  LONG  ASSOCIATION 
WITH  HUMANKIND. 


BUT  FOR  THE  FLARE  AT  THE  TAIL  AND  ITS  SIZE,  THE  BOAT-TAILED  GRACKLE 
COULD  BE  CONFUSED  FROM  A DISTANCE  WITH  OTHER  BLACKBIRDS  IN  ITS 
COASTAL  HABITAT,  ESPECI  ALLY  TH  E COMMON  GRACKLE.  IN  THE  MID-ATLANTIC 
STATES,  THE  MALE’S  BLACK  TO  GREENISH-BLUE  IRIDESCENCE  IS  PUNCTUATED 
gy  YELLOW  EYES.  BROWN  EYES  PREVAIL  IN  BOAT-TAILED  GRACKLES  OF 
FLORIDA  AND  THE  GULF  COAST. 


BLACK  WIDOW  SPIDER  AND 
BLACK-PHASE  CRAY  SQUIRREL 

Latrodectus  mactans  and  Sciurus  carolinensis 


THE  BLACK  WIDOW  SPIDER  IS  A GLOSSY 
BLACK,  HIGHLIGHTED  BY  A RED  HOURGLASS 
SHAPE  ON  ITS  UNDERSIDE.  BUT  A RECESSIVE 
GENE  PRODUCES  BLACK  ANIMALS  IN  SPECIES 
THAT  NORMALLY  COME  IN  OTHER  COLORS, 
SUCH  AS  GRAY  SQUIRRELS  AND  RED  SQUIR- 
RELS. BLACK  SQUIRRELS  OCCUR  MORE  FRE- 
QUENTLY NORTH  OF  THE  MASON-DIXON 
LINE,  THOUGH  THEY  DO  SHOW  UP  IN 
NORTH  CAROLINA. 


IcGAW 


ANHINCA 

Anhinga  anhinga 

WATER  TURKEY,  SNAKE  BIRD,  WHANG  DOODLE.  THE  BIRD  WITH  MANY  NICKNAMES  SWIMS 
WITH  ONLY  ITS  HEAD  AND  LONG,  THIN  NECK  ABOVE  WATER.  ON  LAND,  IT  IS  MOST  OFTEN 
SEEN  PERCHED  IN  A TREETOP,  WINGS  STRETCHED  WIDE.  THE  MALE  DISPLAYS  ITS  CREST 
DURING  BREEDING  SEASON  (circle). 


WHAT  DO  AN  EASTERN  COACHWHIP  AND  A 
SPOTTED  DOLPHIN  HAVE  IN  COMMON? 

NOT  A PICKY  EATER. 

EXTREMELY  ACTIVE  DURING  THE  DAY. 
NAMED  FOR  ITS  PHYSICAL  FEATURES. 
NORTHERN  BOUNDARY  OF  ITS  RANGE  IS 
IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

DARK  COLORATION  ON  UPPER  BODY  FADES 
IN  NETHER  PARTS. 


EASTERN  COACHWI 
ATLANTIC  SPOTTED 

Masticophis  flagellum  and 
Stenella  frontalis 


F.  EUGENE  HESTER 


RED-WINGED  BLACKBIRD 

Agelaius  phoeniceus 


IN  NESTING  SEASON,  ANY  BRUSHY  WETLAND  IS  LIKELY  TO  CONTAIN  A FLOCK  OF  RED-WINGED  BLACK- 
BIRDS CALLING  OUT,  "|<ON-KA-REEEe!  ” ADULT  MALES  ARE  DEEP  BLACK  WITH  RED  SHOULDER  PATCHES 
EDGED  IN  YELLOW,  WHICH  ARE  OFTEN  CONCEALED. 


BLACK  VULTURE  AND  BLACK  BEAR 

Coragyps  atratus  and  Ursus  americanus 

IN  THE  BEGINNING,  THE  GREAT  BUZZARD  BECAME 
TIRED  WHEN  HE  REACHED  CHEROKEE  LANDS. 
HIS  WINGS  STRUCK  THE  GROUND  AND  CREATED 
THE  VALLEYS  AND  MOUNTAINS  OF  WESTERN 
NORTH  CAROLINA. 

AT  THE  END  OF  THE  TRADITIONAL  BEAR  SONG,  A 
CHEROKEE  HUNTER  WOULD  SING,  “AND  NOW 
SURELY  WE  AND  THE  GOOD  BLACK  THINGS,  THE 
BEST  OF  ALL,  SHALL  SEE  EACH  OTHER." 


EXECUTIVE 


ENVIRONMENTALISM 


GOVERNOR  MIKE  EASLEY’S  MEMORIES  OF  QUALITY  TIME  SPENT 
OUTDOORS  SHAPE  HIS  POLICIES  ON  CONSERVATION  OF  OUR 
STATE’S  NATURAL  RESOURCES. 


Interview  by  Greg  Jenkins 


When  Gov.  Mike  Easley 
entered  office  in  2001, 
he  brought  along  a deep- 
rooted  family  tradition  of  hunting  and 
fishing.  He  has  handed  down  this  tra- 
dition, formed  during  his  youth  on  a 
Nash  County  tobacco  farm  in  the  1950s 
and  ’60s,  to  his  son,  Michael  Jr.  (above 
in  red  shirt).  The  governor  describes 
how  his  sporting  background  inspires 
his  thinking  on  wildlife  resources 
and  public  lands. 


What  are  your  early  memories 
of  the  outdoors? 

We  would  go  out  on  the  Alligator  River 
and  Durant  Island.  They  still  have  a picture 
of  me — I could  not  have  been  over  3 years 
old  and  had  about  a 3-pound  bass  I had 
caught.  We  had  an  old  Barber  boat  with  a 
25-horsepower  Evinrude.  There  were  seven 
of  us  kids,  and  somehow  or  another,  we 
would  all  get  in  there.  The  early  morning 
fishing  with  the  fog  still  rising  off  the  water 
against  the  reeds  down  there  on  the  salt- 
water. Those  are  some  of  the  memories  1 
have  of  things  that  I did  with  my  dad. 

And  then  the  hunting.  We  had  an  unusual 
birddog,  a pointer  named  Jack,  white  with 
brown  spots.  But  he  was  also  the  family 
pet,  and  he  knew  when  he  was  supposed  to 
hunt.  If  you  walked  out  with  a shotgun,  he 
clicked  into  a different  mode.  We  still  had 
plenty  of  wild  quail.  I remember  my  older 
brother,  a year  older,  would  go  out  hunting 
with  Papa,  and  he  bought  us  a .410  bolt 
action.  He  bought  two  stocks,  and  he  cut 
one  down  that  we  could  use.  He  would  let 
Sandy  carry  it  for  a little  while,  then  let  me 
carry  it  for  a little  while,  and  the  dog  would 
hunt.  Generally,  what  we  would  do  is  shoot 
whatever  rabbits  we  kicked  up,  which  he 
asked  us  not  to  do  because  it  would  disrupt 
the  quail.  But  we  could  not  help  it. 

You  sort  of  go  through  that  phase  where 
you  hunt  with  your  dad.  Then  you  want  to 
hunt  with  the  guys,  other  people  your  age 
in  high  school  and  college.  Then,  you  hunt 
with  your  son. 

Has  your  son  carried  on  the  family 
sporting  tradition ? 

He  bear  hunts  and  turkey  hunts  — he  got 
a wild  boar  last  year.  He  likes  to  deer  hunt. 

1 still  like  more  of  the  bird  hunting.  Those 
are  things  that  let  you  bond  a lot. 

1 just  want  him  to  have  fun,  to  feel 
good  about  it,  learn  the  right  things.  If  you 
are  going  to  shoot  something,  you  clean  it, 
you  eat  it.  It  is  a sport,  but  it  is  a very  seri- 
ous sport.  You  have  to  learn  the  proper 
ways  to  do  it.  Also,  it  is  important  to  learn 
the  camaraderie  of  it. 

What  are  you  doing  to  preserve  North 
Carolina’s  sporting  traditions? 

What  gets  to  be  so  important  is  to  make  sure 
that  the  things  I was  able  to  do  with  my  dad, 
[Michael]  can  do  with  his  son.  There  are  a 
lot  of  things  right  now  that  we  can't.  For 


instance,  you  can’t  find  the  wild  quail  like 
you  used  to.  You  can  still  find  some.  You  can’t 
clam  in  the  same  places  that  you  used  to 
because  they  are  polluted  areas,  but  we  can 
still  find  some  clams.  When  he  was  a little 
bitty  kid,  it  was  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world 
to  catch  blues  and  Spanish.  They  don’t  want 
to  fish  unless  they  are  hitting  one  right  after 
another.  But  you  don’t  get  those  right  there 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear  like  you  used 
to.  That  made  me,  when  I came  into  the  gov- 
ernor’s office,  want  to  get  a saltwater  license 
so  we  would  have  those  dollars  to  make  sure 
we  protect  the  waterways.  We  have  to  do 
that.  We  have  to  protect  it. 

That’s  why  we  have  set  some  very  lofty 
goals — our  million  acres  we  have  continued 
this  year.  [The  N.  C.  Million  Acre  Initiative, 
begun  in  1999,  aims  to  protect  1 million 
acres  of  natural  resource  land  by  2009.]  We 
are  trying  to  buy  some  things  that  are  going 
to  leave  us  if  the  state  doesn’t  take  owner- 
ship of  them.  That’s  why  we  fund  the  Clean 
Water  Management  Trust  Fund,  that  is  why 
I condemned  Triple  Falls  over  at  DuPont 
Forest  [see  “Mountain  Playground,”  Sep- 
tember 2004] . I went  over  and  looked  at  it 
one  time,  and  I said  there  is  no  way  you  can 


Acquisition  of  acreage  by  public  trust  funds 
ensures  that  wild  lands  such  as  DuPont 
State  Forest  remain  accessible  to  citizens. 


turn  this  into  a condominium  resort.  This 
belongs  to  somebody  other  than  just  any- 
body who  can  get  their  name  on  a deed. 

Since  the  Clean  Water  Management  Trust 
Fund  came  into  existence  in  2002,  the 
General  Assembly  has  failed  to  fund  it  fully 
according  to  the  statutory  schedule  that 


mandates  $100  million  annually  for  the 
program.  What  does  this  say  about  the 
effectiveness  of  the  fund  and  what  do  you 
think  the  future  of  the  program  holds? 

It  started  at  $35  [million]  and  went  to 
$50  million,  then  went  to  $66  [million] . 
When  the  recession  hit,  it  got  cut  back 
but  it  did  not  get  stopped.  They  have  a sig- 
nificant reserve,  and  it  got  fully  funded  in 
this  budget  [the  General  Assembly  funded 
the  governor’s  request  of  $66  million] . 

There  is  a way  to  really  maximize  the 
dollars  there.  A lot  of  times  we  are  buying 
property  that  people  have  already  sold  to 
conservation  easements.  I think  there  is  a 
real  opportunity  for  the  Clean  Water  Man- 
agement Trust  Fund  to  merge  with  DOT — 
not  the  dollars,  but  the  efforts — with  DOT 
and  DENR,  especially  by  way  of  mitigation. 
Whenever  you  use  wetlands  in  building  roads, 
you  have  to  mitigate.  They  could  work  together 
there,  and  work  with  our  EEP  [Ecosystem 
Enhancement  Program]  system.  There  is 
$50  million  available  there.  Working  together, 
you  can  really  maximize  those  dollars. 

What  1 have  seen  is  us  actually  bidding 
against  ourselves  at  times.  I think  we  can  get 
to  our  million  acres  before  the  10  years  and 
make  sure  we  are  fully  complementing  the 
work  of  agencies  that  are  doing  similar  things. 

So  it’s  simply  a matter  of  agencies  commu- 
nicating and  making  smarter  use  of  the 
state’s  money? 

Exactly.  It’s  real  easy  and  obvious.  I have 
had  some  real  direct  discussions  with  [my 
appointees]  about  looking  at  conservation 
easements.  Eventually,  I think  you’ll  see 
$60  [million]  to  $100  million  go  three 
times  as  far  as  it  does  now  in  its  efforts. 

What  are  your  thoughts  on  alternate  sites 
for  the  Navy’s  proposed  outlying  landing 
field  (OLF)  in  Washington  County? 

1 have  spent  more  hours  with  more  admirals, 
in  the  mansion  and  at  the  Pentagon.  That 
is  the  reason  1 put  together  the  OLF  study 
group,  to  get  some  answers  to  questions. 

One  of  the  things  I told  the  Navy,  and  they 
agreed,  I do  not  think  they  were  doing  a 
very  good  job  explaining  where  they  were 
going  or  where  they  were  headed.  Obvi- 
ously, they  have  the  authority  to  take  the 
land  wherever  they  want  to  take  it.  But 
at  the  same  time,  they  do  not  want  to  be 
bullies  or  insensitive,  especially  to  a state 
as  military- friendly  as  North  Carolina. 


1 made  it  real  clear  to  them  that  they 
were  going  to  have  to  address  the  water- 
fowl  issue  at  Pocosin  Lakes.  It  is  not  insig- 
nificant. A lot  of  people  don’t  hunt,  but 
still  care  very  much  about  the  duck  pop- 
ulation and  migratory  birds. 

1 do  not  know  whether  Open  Grounds 
Farm  in  [Carteret]  County  will  work  or 
not.  The  Navy  is  concerned  about  the  Piney 
Island  bombing  range  that  is  right  off  where 
the  runway  would  be.  Coming  down  from 
Oceana,  they  would  use  so  much  fuel  that 
they  would  not  have  time  for  a lot  of  touch- 
and-gos.  Then  there  is  the  traffic  with 
Cherry  Point.  Although  it  may  not  be  the 
most  optimal,  I asked  them  to  look  at  it  and 
work  with  us.  I can  tell  you  this:  Since  I was 
a kid,  I have  hunted  those  areas,  and  1 know 
how  important  Mattamuskeet,  Pocosin 
Lakes  are  to  the  people  of  North  Carolina, 
whether  you  hunt  or  do  not  hunt.  We  made 
pretty  clear  to  [the  Navy]  that  unless  we  can 
be  pretty  sure  that  the  OLF  would  not  be 
disruptive  to  the  migratory  birds,  that  we 
might  lose,  but  we  would  have  to  fight  it. 

What  is  your  take  on  Sunday  hunting? 

It  is  a tough  issue,  but  I think  it  needs 
to  be  addressed,  discussed  and  debated. 

If  it’s  not  going  to  work,  let’s  just  know 
it  and  go  ahead. 

I would  not  think  it  would  be  a good  idea 
to  have  hunting  until  people  have  had  a 
chance  to  at  least  get  their  morning  services 
in.  Out  on  the  farm,  we  always  went  to 
church  and  we  were  out  by  10  or  11  o’clock. 
It  would  make  some  sense  to  get  your  bird- 
dog  and  quietly  walk  around  the  farm.  But 
if  you  are  in  a rural  church  that’s  still  going 
at  2 o’clock  in  the  afternoon  and  somebody 
is  trying  to  preach  and  the  dogs  go  howling 
through  the  churchyard,  it  gets  to  be  more 
complicated.  I understand  both  sides  of  the 
issue,  being  from  a rural  part  of  the  state. 

I have  asked  the  [Wildlife]  Commission 
to  look  at  this  and  to  study  it  and  to  come 
up  with  a recommendation.  It’s  about  a 
200-year-old  question  in  the  state  right 
now,  and  I think  they’ll  have  some  pretty 
good  suggestions.  If  they  want  to  go  in 
the  direction  of  any  Sunday  hunting,  it’s 
a case  we’ll  have  to  be  able  to  make  to  the 
ministers  — the  commission  would  — to 
the  ministers  and  the  congregations. 

There  are  a lot  of  good,  responsible 
hunters  out  there,  but  it  only  takes  a few 
bad  ones  to  ruin  things.  ^ 
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Driving  home  late  one  spring  night, 

I noticed  a pair  of  eyes  reflecting  my 
headlights.  As  I slowed  down,  I saw 
a female  deer  lying  in 
the  middle  of  the  road. 

She  had  been  hit  by 
a car.  That's  not  an 
unusual  sight  these 
days,  but  the  way  her 
ears  stood  high  and  her 
eyes  glistened,  I knew 
she  was  still  alive. 

While  it  is  advisable  not  to  move 
dead  or  injured  animals,  I felt  com- 
pelled in  this  case  to  stop.  I pulled 
slowly  off  the  shoulder  of  the  road 
and  parked  my  car.  With  flashlight 
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in  hand,  I approached  the  doe.  Both 
of  her  hind  legs  were  broken  and 
blood  was  slowly  trickling  out  of 
her  right  ear.  It  was  clear  that  the 
deer  was  mortally  wounded. 

When  I bent  down  to  pick  up  the 
injured  doe  and  carefully  move  her 
off  of  the  asphalt,  I could  feel  her 
heart  racing  wildly.  I sat  down  next 
to  the  deer  along  the  edge  of  that 
dark  country  road  for  several  min- 
utes, calmly  stroking  her  head  as 
she  breathed  her  last.  Her  blood 
stained  my  hands  and  clothes. 


Animals  dead  on  the  road.  We 
see  them  throughout  the 
state:  driving  to  and  from 
work,  along  interstate  high- 
ways, country  roads,  even  city 
streets.  The  sight  is  part  of 
our  daily  lives.  We  usually 
think  nothing  of  it  — a deer 
here,  a raccoon  there  — but 
roads  have  a significant  impact 
on  wildlife.  A recent  survey 
estimated  that  more  than  a 
million  birds,  reptiles,  mam- 
mals and  amphibians  are  killed 
every  day  by  vehicles  travel- 
ing along  America’s  roads. 

The  types  of  animals  hit  on 
highways  vary  with  location  and 
season  and  with  the  habits  and  behavior  of  the  ani- 
mals. Some  species  of  highly  adaptable  animals, 
such  as  coyotes,  bobcats,  vultures  and  crows,  are 
rarely  hit  by  automobiles.  On  the  other  hand,  frogs, 
snakes,  turtles  and  other  small  animals  are  frequent 
victims  of  hit-and-runs,  especially  during  mating 
seasons.  That’s  when  many  of  these  animals  are 
on  the  move,  migrating  to  or  from  breeding  sites. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  miles  of  highways 
and  roads  stretch  across  the  American  landscape. 
According  to  a 1998  study,  roads  and  their  main- 


tained margins  cover  more  than  two  percent  of 
the  total  land  area  of  the  United  States  — an  area 
the  size  of  South  Carolina.  North  Carolina  has 
the  largest  highway  system  of  any  state,  with 
more  than  79,000  miles  of  state-owned  roads. 
Put  all  those  highways  end  to  end,  and  you 
would  have  one  long  continuous  road  that  could 
circle  Earth  more  than  three  times.  This  giant  spi- 
derweb of  roads  stretches  across  our  state’s  land- 
scape, enabling  our  systems  of  commerce,  educa- 
tion and  recreation.  At  the  same  time,  it  disrupts 
and  divides  natural  ecosystems  and  creates  con- 
siderable hazards  for  wildlife. 

Only  a few  studies  have  examined  animal 
related  collisions  on  North  Carolina  roads  each 
year.  A 2003  study  conducted  by  the  UNC 
Highway  Safety  Research  Center  showed  that 
automobile  crashes  involving  deer  reached  an 
all-time  high  during  2002,  when  14,002  reported 
accidents  caused  an  estimated  $31  million  in 
property  damage.  This  figure  is  probably  just  a 
fraction  of  the  real  number  of  deer-motor  vehicle 
crashes  and  property  damage,  because  drivers 
usually  do  not  report  accidents  in  which  no 
injuries  occur  or  the  damage  to  the  automobile  is 
less  than  $1,000.  Collisions  between  deer  and 
automobiles  are  dangerous  to  deer  and  drivers.  In 
2002,  eight  crashes  fatal  to  humans  in  North 
Carolina  were  deer-related. 
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Nationwide,  a quarter  of  a million  automobile 
accidents  involving  animals  occur  each  year.  Deer- 
car  collisions  account  for  about  nine  out  of  10  of 
these  accidents.  Adaptable  species  such  as  bob- 
cats and  crows  manage  to  thrive  along  roadways, 
though  reptiles  such  as  the  box  turtle,  above, 
may  not  survive  a crossing. 


Animals  endangered  by  roadways  range  from 
the  spotted  salamander  (top)  to  the  red-tailed 
hawk  and  timber  rattlesnake.  A new  wildlife 
underpass  in  Washington  County  is  designed 
to  prevent  deer  and  bear  accidents. 


It’s  tempting  to  link  the  increase  in  deer- 
automobile  collisions  with  an  increase  in 
the  state’s  white-tailed  deer  population. 
However,  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commis- 
sion data  indicate  that  the  deer  population 
has  remained  stable  over  the  last  five  years. 
According  to  the  UNC  study,  the  state  s 
human  population  has  grown  by  25  percent 
since  1994,  and  the  number  of  vehicle  miles 
driven  grew  25  percent.  The  increase  in 
deer-related  accidents  appears  to  correlate 
with  more  drivers  on  the  roads. 

The  study  indicates  that  road  mortality 
has  not  significantly  affected  the  deer  popu- 
lation in  the  state.  This  may  also  be  true  for 
other  populations  of  adaptable,  fast-breeding 
animals  like  raccoons,  gray  squirrels  and 
opossums.  However,  studies  conducted  by 
biologists  in  other  states  suggest  that  popu- 
lations of  wide-ranging  predators,  small 
mammals,  reptiles  and  amphibians  may 
have  declined  because  of  roadkills. 

In  North  Carolina,  this  is  especially  true 
with  wide-ranging  predators  such  as  the  red 
wolf.  This  federally  endangered  mammal 
was  once  extinct  in  the  wild;  a few  individ- 
uals existed  in  captivity.  In  1987  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  began  introducing 
captive-bred  red  wolves  into  the  wild  at 
Alligator  River  National  Wildlife  Refuge 


in  Dare  County.  The  refuge  red 
wolf  population  now  stands  at 
around  100  animals. 

However,  U.S.  64  cuts  across  the  wild- 
life refuge  and  brings  wolves  in  close  prox- 
imity to  automobiles.  ‘'Highways  64  and 
264  through  Hyde  and  Dare  counties  have 
proven  to  be  a major  factor  in  red  wolf  mor- 
tality in  the  state  since  the  reintroduction 
began  in  1987,”  said  Buddy  Fazio,  red  wolf 
program  manager  at  the  wildlife  refuge. 
“Road  mortality  accounts  for  18  percent  of 
all  red  wolf  deaths  since  1987.  Only  death 
by  natural  causes,  such  as  old  age,  accounts 
for  more  red  wolf  mortality.” 

Amphibian  populations  are  especially 
vulnerable  to  automobiles.  Many  of  the 
state’s  90  species  of  frogs,  toads  and  sala- 
manders cross  highways  to  reach  breed- 
ing sites  such  as  ephemeral  ponds,  vernal 
pools  and  Carolina  bays.  Most  of  these 
species  are  very  small  and  inconspicuous 
on  the  highway.  Motorists  driving  55  mph 
down  a rural  road  on  a rainy  spring  night 
might  run  over  hundreds  of  amphibians 
without  even  knowing  it. 

Many  breeding  sites  of  tiger  salaman- 
ders, a species  that  is  threatened  in  North 
Carolina,  are  near  paved  roads.  One  major 
highway,  N.C.  211,  passes  within  50  yards 


of  a large  breeding  site 
in  Hoke  County.  On 
a rainy  night  in  late  fall 
or  early  winter  during  the 
tiger  salamander’s  breeding 
season,  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  dozens  of 
animals  along  this  stretch  of  road,  many 
of  them  dead. 

ALTERED  HABITAT  Highways  present 
formidable  barriers  to  animals  that  are  try- 
ing to  reach  habitat  on  the  other  side.  Small 
mammals  and  turtles  are  stymied  by  con- 
crete walls  on  highway  medians.  All  an 
animal  can  do  at  one  of  these  walls  is  drift 
along  the  divider  or  try  to  return  to  where 
it  came  from,  doubling  its  chance  of  being 
killed  by  a car. 

Roadkill  is  only  part  of  the  story. 
Biologists  have  found  that  many  animals, 
large  and  small,  simply  will  not  cross  high- 
ways. When  highways  are  widened  from 
two  to  four  lanes,  the  barrier  is  more  for- 
midable. This  sort  of  barrier  can  severely 
restrict  access  to  food,  water  and  shelter. 
Highways  can  also  slow  the  rate  of  disper- 
sal in  a population  and  divide  a given  pop- 
ulation into  smaller,  more  isolated  units. 
Smaller  populations  are  more  susceptible 
to  catastrophes  such  as  disease  or  fire. 

Roads  also  have  the  potential  to  change 
the  hydrogeology  of  wetlands.  By  block- 
ing groundwater  flow  and  channeling  sed- 
iments and  chemicals  into  wet  areas,  roads 
affect  water  levels  and  clarity.  Culverts  placed 
over  small  creeks  and  streams  may  pose 
problems  for  fish  that  live  in  those  streams. 
Even  the  sound  of  traffic  can  affect  the 
nesting  habits  of  birds. 


It’s  true  that  not  all  highways  are  bad 
for  all  wildlife.  Some  even  provide  ideal 
habitat  for  certain  species.  The  groundhog 
has  expanded  its  range  from  the  mountains 
all  the  way  through  the  northern  Piedmont 
into  the  Coastal  Plain  as  a direct  result  of 
expansion  of  highways  and  utility  rights 
of  way  since  the  1940s.  The  open  habitat 
bordering  major  roads  is  perfect  for  this 
adaptable  species,  which  feeds  on  a variety 
of  roadside  grasses. 

A keen  observer  driving  down  Interstate 
40  or  95  may  see  red-tailed  hawks  perched 
high  in  trees  bordering  the  highway.  This 
species  has  learned  that  the  open  expanses 
of  land  bordering  interstates  can  provide 
rich  foraging  grounds.  Dining  on  carrion 
from  roadkill  and  preying  on  rodents  that 
are  attracted  to  roadside  garbage,  hawks 
and  other  raptors  seem  to  thrive  along 
highways.  For  them,  the  trick  is  to  avoid 
becoming  roadkill  themselves. 

That  trick  is  not  so  easy,  according 
to  Mathias  Engelmann  of  the  Carolina 
Raptor  Center,  a bird-of-prey  rehabilitation 
center  in  Huntersville.  Of  the  10,000  birds 
treated  at  the  center  since  1980,  37  percent 
were  injured  in  collisions  with  automo- 
biles. Of  those,  768  (21  percent)  were 
red-tailed  hawks.  “The  problem  with  rap- 
tors getting  hit  by  vehicles  is  not  going 
away,”  Engelmann  said,  “because  we 
continue  to  build  more  and  more  roads 
and  fragment  habitat  into  smaller  pieces.” 
Of  the  3,709  birds  of  prey  that  the  cen- 
ter has  treated  for  collisions  with  auto- 
mobiles, 1,149  (31  percent)  have  been 
successfully  rehabilitated  and  released 
back  into  the  wild. 


JODY  DUGGINS 


1-  While  driving  at  night,  use 
high  beams 

safely.  Brights  T**"' 

help  you  detect 

animals  in  and  ' \ 

alongside  the 
road  at  a greater 
distance. 

2-  Pay  attention 

to  deer  and  other  wildlife 
crossing  signs. 

3-  Deer  are  most  active  dur- 
ing the  breeding  season  from 
October  to  February.  Be  alert  for 
animals  while  driving  at  night 
during  this  season. 

4-  If  a deer  crosses  the  road 

in  front  of  you,  expect  more  deer 
to  follow. 

5-  If  you  hit  a deer  or  another 
large  animal,  do  not  attempt  to 
move  the  animal  yourself.  Call  the 
local  authorities  or  a wildlife 
officer  for  help. 

6-  On  warm,  rainy  nights  in 
spring,  amphibians  are  on  the 
move.  Slow  down  on  rural  roads, 
especially  along  areas  that  border 
streams,  creeks  and  ponds. 


THE  SEARCH  FOR 
SOLUTIONS 

Complex  issues  involv- 
ing roads  and  wildlife 
are  drawing  biologists 
and  road  planners 
together  to  find  a mid- 
dle ground  where  ani- 
mals and  motorists  may 
coexist.  On  the  table 
are  when  and  where  to 
build  new  roads  through 
wildlife  habitat,  as  well 
as  how  to  retrofit  cur- 
rent roads  to  minimize 
ecological  damage. 

In  North  Carolina  the 
case  of  the  black  bear 
serves  as  an  example 
of  creative  problem- 
solving. Black  bear  pop- 
ulations are  concen- 
trated in  the  Mountains 
and  Coastal  Plain.  Bears 
have  large  home  ranges, 
sometimes  as  many  as 
several  thousand  acres, 
bringing  them  in  reg- 
ular, close  contact  with 
highways  and  auto- 
mobiles. “Seventy-six 
bears  were  hit  and  killed 
by  automobiles  in  the 
Coastal  Plain  of  North  Carolina  in  2002,” 
said  Mark  Jones,  the  Wildlife  Commission's 
black  bear  biologist.  “In  2001,  74  were  killed, 
and  in  2000,  67  black  bears  were  hit  by  cars 
in  the  Coastal  Plain.” 

The  highway  with  the  most  reported 
collisions  was  U.S.  70  in  Jones  and  Craven 
counties.  This  highway  cuts  through  a 
region  that  biologists  term  a “wildlife  cor- 
ridor,” an  area  that  bears  and  other  animals 
use  daily.  Another  such  corridor  exists  along 
the  planned  route  of  expansion  of  U.S.  64 
from  two  lanes  to  four  between  Roper  and 
the  Outer  Banks.  After  consulting  with 
state  biologists,  highway  engineers  created 
three  wildlife  underpasses  along  U.S.  64, 
designed  to  funnel  animals  under  the  high- 
way instead  of  across  it.  The  underpass 
design  appears  to  be  effective  in  other  states 
such  as  Florida,  where  studies  showed  no 
black  bears  or  Florida  panthers  were  killed 
near  wildlife  underpasses  since  they  were 
built  in  the  early  1990s. 


“North  Carolina  is 
in  a unique  position 
to  show  how  well  wild- 
life underpasses  really 
work,”  said  Jones. 
“We  have  been 
able  to  provide 
data  on  move- 
ments of  bears 
and  other  animals 
such  as  deer  and 
red  wolves  prior  to  the 
actual  construction  of 
the  highway.  This  was 
not  done  in  the  Florida 
study.”  Jones  and  other 
biologists  used  infrared 
camera  traps  to  track 
animal  movements  near 
the  proposed  U.S.  64 
route.  Then,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee, 
the  Wildlife  Commis- 
sion conducted  a radio- 
telemetry study  to 
determine  black  bear 
habitat  use,  home  range 
dynamics  and  popula- 
tion characteristics. 
After  the  completion 
of  U.S.  64  late  this  year, 
researchers  will  con- 
duct a follow-up  study  to  determine  how 
black  bear  movements  and  population 
characteristics  change  with  the  opening 
of  the  new  four-lane  highway  and  its 
three  wildlife  underpasses. 

Roads  will  continue  to  be  an 
important  part  of  our  daily 
lives.  As  North  Carolina’s 
population  grows,  more 
roads  will  be  built, 
and  existing  high- 
ways will  be  expanded 
to  handle  increasing 
traffic.  Armed  with 
knowledge  gleaned  from 
studies  such  as  the  one  along 
U.S.  64,  road  planners  can 
develop  these  future  highways 
with  the  interests  of  both  motor- 
ists and  wildlife  in  mind.  ^ 


NEXT 
20  MILES 


Todd  Passer  is  a marine  mammal 
specialist  and  wildlife  photographer. 
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They  flake  off  a tree's  bark  and  even  drill  deep  holes  into  its  trunk. 

Yet  these  hungry  insect-eaters  help  a tree  stay  healthy. 
Take  a look  at  North  Carolina's 


RED-BELLIED 

WOODPECKER 


Common, 
permanent 
resident  of 
most  deciduous 
woods,  except 
in  the  high 
mountains. 


WoodSand 

Woodpeckers 


text  and  nature  activity  by  Anne  M.  Runyon 
illustrations  byConsie  Powell 

RAT-a-tat,  rat-a-tat,  rat-a-tat-TAT! 

As  you  look  up,  a flash  of  black  and  white  beneath  a dead 
limb  catches  your  eye.  “ Churrrr ! Churr!”  It’s  a red-bellied 
woodpecker  calling.  “Churk!”  He  swoops  away 
through  the  treetops.  You  have  just  seen  one  of  the 
most  common  of  North  Carolina’s  eight  woodpecker 
species.  All  have  eye-catching  plumage,  but  they  range  in 
size  from  the  petite  seven-inch  downies  to  the  powerful 
nineteen-inch  pileated  woodpeckers. 

TIME  TO  EAT 

As  they  hunt  for  insects,  woodpeckers  flake  off  bark  and  dig  deep 
into  trees  with  their  strong,  chisel-shaped  bills.  They  extend  their  long, 
sticky,  bristle-tipped  tongues  deep  into  nooks  to  capture  hiding  insects. 

In  addition,  woodpeckers  eat  a variety  of  fruits,  berries  and  nuts.  Sap- 
suckers  tap  little  holes  into  living  trees  to  drink  the  sugary  sap,  but  also 
eat  the  insects  attracted  to  the  sap.  In  winter,  when  insects  are  scarce, 
some  woodpecker  species  will  eat  from  bird  feeders.  Their  energetic 
hunt  for  insect  prey  cleans  the  trees  of  many  harmful  pests,  helping  to 
keep  North  Carolina’s  forests  healthy. 

PECKING,  DRUMMING  AND  HAMMERING 

Woodpeckers  have  unusually  thick  skulls  and  shock-absorbing 
muscles  around  their  sharp  bills  that  allow  them  to  hammer 
vigorously  without  harm.  In  addition  to  pecking  for  food  and  to 
create  nest  holes,  they  also  proclaim  territory  by  drumming  their 
bills  on  hollow  wood  or  thin  metal.  Special  bristles  cover  their 
nostrils  and  filter  out  wood  debris  while  they  peck. 

DOWNY  WOODPECKER 


YELLOW-BELLIED  SAPSUCKER 

Common  winter  resident  throughout  the 

state;  scattered  breeding  in  the  Mountains. 


RED-HEADED  WOODPECKER 
Common  in  the  Coastal  Plain 
and  in  woodlands  through- 
out the  state. 


Common  permanent 
resident  of  all  woodlands 
in  North  Carolina. 


Svv 
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Altricial  young  are  newly 
hatched  baby  birds  that  are 
featherless,  blind  and  helpless. 


COMMON  FLICKER 
Common  permanent 
resident  of  many 
woodlands. 


BABY  WOODPECKERS 

Most  woodpeckers  mate  in  late  winter, 
make  a nest  hole,  and  lay  several  white 
eggs  safe  inside  their  nesting  tree. 

These  eggs  hatch  into  altricial 
young.  With  constant  feeding, 
cleaning  and  protection  by  the 
adult  birds,  the  nestlings  grow 
rapidly  and  fly  from  the  nest 
about  a month  after  hatching. 

Sometimes  red-bellied  and  red- 
headed woodpecker  pairs  will  raise 
a second  brood  of  babies. 


Downy  and  hairy 
woodpeckers  look 
very  similar.  You 
can  tell  them  apart 
by  the  hairy's 
slightly  larger 


WINGS  AND  FEET 

The  smaller  woodpeckers  fly  in  an 
undulating  pattern  for  short  distances. 

They  flap  up  with  several  wingbeats  and 
then  fold  their  wings  against  their  sides 
and  swoop  down  until  rising  again  with 
more  wingbeats.  The  large  pileated  wood- 
peckers fly  straight  ahead  with  steady  flaps 
of  their  wings. 

All  of  North  Carolina’s  woodpeckers  have 
two  long,  sharp-clawed  toes  pointing  forward 
and  two  pointing  backward  on  each  foot  for 
climbing  up  and  down  tree  trunks.  They  prop 
their  stiff  central  tail  feathers  against  the  trunk 
for  balance  when  they  cling  to  the  tree. 


size,  longer  bill, 
and  louder  voice. 
A downy  looks 
just  plain  small. 


HAIRY  WOODPECKER 

Common  permanent  resident 

in  mature  forests  and  river  swamps. 


The  woodpeckers  shown 
here,  except  for  the 
flicker,  are  male  birds. 
Females  look  similar 
to  the  males,  just  with 
less  or  no  red. 


PILEATED 

WOODPECKER 

Permanent  resident 
of  swamps  and  large 
forests  throughout 
North  Carolina, 
but  uncommon 


in  the  Piedmont. 
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ALL  IN  THE  FAMILY 

All  of  North  Carolina’s  woodpeckers  nest 
in  holes  drilled  into  trees.  Only  the  red- 
cockaded  woodpeckers  carve  their  nest  holes 
in  living  trees,  live  in  colonies,  and  raise  their 
young  with  helpers.  These  specialized  birds 
have  adapted  to  life  in  longleaf  pine  forests, 
and  are  listed  as  endangered  because 
of  the  loss  of  this  particular  habitat. 

A male  red-cockaded  woodpecker  taps 
on  the  broad  trunk  of  an  old  longleaf  pine  tree  and 
listens.  He  is  not  hunting  insects;  he  is  looking  for  a 
home  in  the  grassy  savanna  where  tall  longleaf  pine 
trees  have  grown  for  centuries.  He  taps  and  listens  again. 
Perfect!  Red  heart  fungus  disease  has  softened  the  dense 
heartwood,  making  this  living  tree  just  right  for  digging 
a nest  cavity.  Off  and  on  during  the  next  two  years,  the  little 
woodpecker  chips  away  at  the  tall  old  tree  and  hollows  out  a beautiful  nest  hole. 
Finally,  a female  joins  him  and  before  long,  his  nest  cavity  holds  her  three  pale  eggs. 

The  father  bird  drills  little  holes  all  around  the  cavity.  Resin  wells  up  and  drib- 
bles down  the  trunk,  creating  a sticky  coating.  No  ants  or  climbing  rat  snakes  will 
harm  his  babies.  He  keeps  the  resin  oozing  with  regular  pecking.  This  is  protec- 
tion that  only  a live  pine  tree  can  provide. 

Related  males  join  the  mated  pair  to  help  raise  the  young.  Mother  bird,  father 
and  other  relatives  take  turns  snuggling  inside  the  nest  hole  to  warm  the  tiny, 
naked  hatchlings  and  keep  them  safe.  They  clean  away  all  the  fecal  sacs  and  scour 
the  forest  trees  for  ants  and  pine  bark  beetles  to  feed  the  hungry  babies.  The  pine 
trees  give  the  birds  shelter  and  the  woodpeckers  eat  beetles  that  could  infest 
and  kill  the  trees. 


RED-COCKADED 
WOODPECKER 
Scattered  per- 
manent res- 
ident of open 
pine  forests, 
especially 
longleaf  pine, 
from  coastal 
to  eastern 
Piedmont. 


Fecal  sacs  are  droppings  contained 
within  a thin  membrane. 


Read  and  Find  Out 

• “Birds  of  the  Carolinas”  by  Eloise  F.  Potter,  James  F.  Parnell,  and 
Robert  E Teulings,  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1986. 

• “The  Sibley  Field  Guide  to  Birds  of  Eastern  North  America”  by 
David  Allen  Sibley,  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  2003. 

• “Woodpeckers”  by  George  K.  Peck,  Smart  Apple  Media,  1998. 

• “Woodpeckers”  by  Cherie  Winner,  Carolrhoda  Books,  2000. 


In  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina: 

• “25  Days  to  Flight”  by  Chris  Powell,  April  2001 . 

• “Saving  the  Red-cockaded  Woodpecker’  by  Fawrence  S. 
Earley,  February  2004. 


Find  out  more  about  Project  WILD  workshops  and  literature  at 
the  Wildlife  Commission’s  Web  site  at  www.ncwildlife.org 


Get  Outside 

Woodpecker  watching  is  fun.  Most 
woodpeckers  (except  the  red-cockaded 
woodpecker)  carve  their  nest  holes  into 
dead  wood.  Standing  dead  trees,  or  snags, 
are  good  places  to  look  for  woodpecker  holes. 

So  are  the  dead  tops  of  trees  damaged  by 
storms.  A healthy  forest  usually  has  some  dead 
trees  and  limbs  mingled  with  the  living  ones,  and 
these  provide  homes  for  woodpeckers.  Other  small 
birds,  mammals  and  insects  will  often  use  old 
woodpecker  holes  as  shelter.  Leaving  some  dead  wood 
standing  in  your  neighborhood  will  attract  wood- 
peckers and  other  wildlife.  Another  fun  way  to  attract 
and  see  woodpeckers  up  close  is  to  hang  a suet  feeder 
against  a tree  trunk  near  your  house.  Hungry  wood- 
peckers also  love  peanut  butter  and  sunflower  seeds. 
Woodpeckers  have  big  appetites! 
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3.  Fold  the  card  in  half  again 


4.  Open  the  card  and  use  your  finger  to  fold  the 
triangle  in  the  center  along  the  — lines.  The 
triangle  will  move  up  and  down  as  you  open 
and  close  the  card. 


5.  Clue  the  bird  to  the  card. 


Ivory-hilled  Woodpecker  Pop-up  Card 
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Edited  by  Jim  Wilson 


Saltwater  Fishing  License 
Becomes  Law 


ALVIN  Launches 


After  more  than  a decade  of  debate,  North 
Carolina  has  a saltwater  fishing  license. 
While  some  parts  of  the  bill  took  effect  imme- 
diately, fishermen  will  not  be  required  to 
have  the  license  until  Jan.  1,  2006. 


The  state  House  of  Representatives 
passed  the  final  version  of  the  bill  at  the 
end  of  the  legislative  budget  session  this 
summer.  The  bill,  HB  831,  establishes 
the  N.C.  Saltwater  Fishing  Fund  and  an 
11-member  board  of  trustees  appointed 
by  the  governor,  president  pro  tern  of  the 
senate  and  speaker  of  the  house.  Revenues 
from  the  sale  of  licenses  will  go  into  the 
fund,  and  the  assets  will  be  invested. 

Any  person,  resident  or  nonresident, 
who  fishes  from  the  shore  or  a boat  in 
North  Carolina’s  marine  waters  will  be 
required  to  purchase  the  $15  license  annu- 
ally. The  only  exemption  will  be  people 
under  age  18  who  are  living  at  home  and 
are  in  school.  Vacationers  may  buy  a seven- 
day  license  once  each  year  for  $1 . People 
who  hold  a North  Carolina  lifetime  sports- 
man or  fishing  license  also  will  have  to  buy 


the  saltwater  license.  The  licenses  may  be 
purchased  or  renewed  by  mail,  electronic 
mail,  the  Internet  or  telephone. 

One  of  the  interesting  aspects  of  the  new 
license  is  that  fishermen  are  not  required  to 
hold  a physical  document. 
Enforcement  officers  will 
check  licenses  electron- 
ically and  verify  a license  by 
obtaining  the  fisherman’s 
name  and  home  address. 

Investment  income  from 
the  fund  may  be  used  for 
such  things  as  resources 
and  habitat  enhancement, 
grants  to  fund  fisheries 
management  research, 
land  acquisition,  emer- 
gency dredging,  building 
public  access  areas  and 
marinas  or  scholarships 
for  those  persons  seeking 
a degree  in  marine  sciences.  The  income 
cannot  be  used  for  enforcement. 

Will  Morgan,  executive  director 
of  the  Coastal  Conservation  Associ- 
ation, a non-profit  organization 
composed  primarily  of  recreational 
saltwater  fishermen  that  was  active  in 
promoting  the  legislation,  said  the  salt- 
water license  is  the  first  step  toward 
improving  the  state’s  marine  fisheries. 

“It’s  going  to  give  fisheries  management 
people  the  data  they  need  to  make  decisions 
to  do  a better  job  on  managing  the  fisheries,” 
Morgan  said.  “Recreational  fishermen  here 
are  the  biggest  user  group,  somewhere 
between  1 million  and  1.5  million  of  them. 
Now  the  professionals  will  have  the  science 
to  know  what  they  need  to  do.” 

Although  house  and  senate  oversight 
committees  will  discuss  possible  changes 


did 


know 


Jan.  1 

The  process  of 
registering  your 
boat  or  buying  your 

hunting  and  fishing  ■ y~ 

licenses  from  a wildlife  agent 
will  be  simpler  and  quicker  beginning 
in  January.  A new  license  and  vessel  registra- 
tion system,  Automated  License  and  Vessel 
Information  Network,  or  ALVIN,  will  use  the 
Internet  to  give  wildlife  agents  real-time 
access  to  the  customer  database  of  the  N.C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission.  This  ability 
will  reduce  the  time  you  wait  to  purchase  a 
license  or  register  a vessel.  You  can  buy  your 
license  and  renew  your  Wildlife  in  North 
Carolina  subscription  in  one  easy  transaction. 

First-time  users  of  ALVIN  will  receive  an 
identifying  customer  number  that  can  be 
used  in  future  transactions  to  retrieve  your 
customer  record,  eliminating 
the  need  to  re-enter  your 
name,  address,  and  other 
required  information. 
ALVIN  will  also  give 
wildlife  agents  and  their  cus- 
tomers access  to  regulations, 
maps  and  seasonal  informa- 
tion. Licenses  may  also  be 
purchased  with  a credit  card 
by  telephone  at  1-888-2HUNTFISH  or  online 
at  www.ncwildlife.org. 


to  the  bill,  Morgan  said  he  does  not  think 
there  will  be  many  alterations. 

“There  will  be  lots  of  talk,  but  I’m  not 
sure  of  how  much  changing  there  will  be,’ 
Morgan  said.  “Sen.  Marc  Basnight  was 
the  one  who  wrote  the  bill,  and  he’s 
firm  on  what  he  wants.  We  believe  it  is 
a really  good  bill.  ” 


LLUSTRATED  BY  JACKIE  PUTMAN 
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Everhart  Takes  Over  Top  Enforcement  Position 


I T T'  enneth  Everhart,  a 
I.  XV  22-year  veteran  officer, 
has  assumed  the  top  wildlife 
enforcement  post  in  North 
Carolina.  Col.  Everhart 
will  lead  more  than  200 
uniformed  officers  statewide. 

The  Enforcement  Division 
of  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  enforces  hunt- 
ing, fishing,  boating  and 
trapping  laws  and  investigates 
hunting  and  boating  acci- 
dents. Enforcement  officers 
offer  hunter  and  boater  safety 
courses  statewide. 

Everhart’s  promotion  in  July  followed 
the  retirement  of  Col.  Roger  LeQuire. 
The  new  colonel  foresees  no  major 
changes.  “Roger  left  this  division  run- 
i ning  great,”  he  said.  “Even  though  our 
ji  personalities  are  different,  the  direction 
!|  he  had  this  division  moving  and  the 
1 direction  I’d  like  it  to  go  are  identical.  ” 

Like  his  predecessor,  Everhart  moved 
i up  through  the  ranks.  His  first  posting 


was  in  Granville 
County  in  1982.  He 
also  worked  in  Union 
County  and  as  a 
sergeant  for  Catawba, 
Lincoln  and  Gaston 
counties.  As  a lieu- 
tenant stationed  in 
Wake  County  in  1993, 
he  earned  a promotion 
to  captain  in  charge  of 
officer  recruit  training. 

In  1996  he  was 
promoted  to  major 
in  charge  of  wildlife 
enforcement’s  administrative  operations. 

A year  later,  he  accepted  the  other  wildlife 
major’s  position,  in  charge  of  held  opera- 
tions. He  retained  that  position  until  his 
promotion  in  July. 

Richard  Hamilton,  chief  deputy  direc- 
tor of  the  Wildlife  Commission,  praised 
Everhart  for  bringing  “strong  credentials 
to  the  leadership  position  of  the  Wildlife 
Law  Enforcement  program.  His  held 
experiences  in  stations  from  the  mountains 


JODY  DUGGINS 


to  the  coast  have  prepared  him  well  for 
the  challenge  to  continue  and  expand 
the  important  tasks  of  protecting  our 
hsh  and  wildlife  resources  in  North 
Carolina.  Col.  Everhart  has  a par- 
ticularly effective  way  of  leading  by 
example  and  gets  the  maximum  from 
every  officer’s  potential.  ” 

Everhart  said  he  patterns  his  lead- 
ership style  after  his  predecessor’s. 

“ [LeQuire]  had  the  most  sound, 
down-to-earth  management  practices 
— treat  everybody  right  and  do  the 
right  thing  every  time,”  he  said. 

An  Eagle  Scout  who  grew  up  in 
Rowan  County — where  his  parents 
Howard  and  Diane  Everhart  still 
live — Everhart  earned  an  associate’s 
degree  from  Brevard  College  and  a 
bachelor’s  degree  in  criminal  justice 
from  Appalachian  State  University. 

He  and  his  wife,  Marilyn,  have  three 
children,  Abby,  Kyle  and  Hunter,  and 
are  members  of  Millbrook  United 
Methodist  Church 
in  Raleigh. 


ON  PATROL 


Wildlife  Master  Officer  Charles  Hinson 
received  a call  from  a small-town  chief 
of  police  concerning  illegal  duck  hunting.  The 
chief  had  chased  a vehicle  that  ran  into  a ditch; 
the  driver  jumped  out  and  ran  into  the  woods 
carrying  two  mallards.  The  man  hid  the  ducks 
and  was  coming  out  of  the  woods  as  Hinson 
and  Wildlife  Officer  Ronald  Robertson  arrived. 

| After  fielding  questions  from  the  officers, 
the  suspect  decided  to  show  them  where 
the  ducks  were  hidden.  He  was  charged  with 

P closed-season  water- 

fowl  hunting. 


National  Awards  Go  to 
Wildlife  Publications 


The  2003  Wildlife  Calendar  won  first  place  at  the 
annual  Association  for  Conservation  Information 
national  awards  ceremony  held  in  New  Orleans.  Published  by  the 
N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  the  calendar  was  designed  and  produced  by 
art  director  Vickie  Cumbee,  designer  Debra  Sutton  and  editor  Barbara  Scott.  Staff 
photographer  Jody  Duggins  won  first  place  in  Photography  for  his  trout  photos 
accompanying  “Go  Wild”  in  the  June  2003  issue  of  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina. 

Duggins  also  claimed  a third-place  photography  award  for  the  sea  turtle  images 
used  in  “Safe  Harbor,”  August  2003.  The  calendar  was  judged  third  nationally  in 
2002,  first  in  2001  and  second  in  1999.  Duggins  won  a third-place  award  in  2002. 

Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  was  deemed  second-best  in  the  country  behind 
Oklahoma  and  ahead  of  Wyoming.  WINC  was  third  in  its  category  last  year  and 
second  in  2001.  Greg  Jenkins’  article  “Uproar,”  December  2003,  claimed  second 
place  in  the  Magazine  Article,  Wildlife  category  for  its  reporting  of  the  Navy  OLF 
controversy.  Third-place  honors  went  to  the  Wildlife  Commission’s  Web  site, 
www.  ncwildlife . org. 
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Enforcement  Chief, 

Two  of  the  state’s  top  wildlife  officers 
have  ticketed  their  last  poacher.  Col. 
Roger  LeQuire,  chief  of  Wildlife  Enforce- 
ment, and  Maj.  John  Blanton,  who  headed 
administrative  operations  for  enforcement, 
retired  from  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  on  June  30. 

LeQuire,  who  grew  up  in  Swain  and 
Burke  counties,  moved  through  the  ranks 
in  Mountain  postings — Henderson,  Trans- 
ylvania and  Elkin  counties  — before  coming 
to  Raleigh  in  1992  as  a captain  in  charge  of 
wildlife  officer  training. 

Blanton  also  worked  in  the  west — Yancey, 
Cleveland,  Polk,  Henderson  and  Transylvania 
counties  — before  moving  to  the  other  end 
of  the  state,  Pasquotank  County,  as  a lieuten- 
ant in  1991.  Five  years  later,  the  Polk  County 
native  earned  a promotion  to  district  captain 


Col.  Roger  LeQuire  (left)  and  Maj.  John  Blanton  retired 
from  service  with  the  Division  of  Wildlife  Enforcement. 


for  the  13  northeastern  counties, 
where  he  remained  until  1999. 

LeQuire  attained  the  rank  of 
colonel  and  chief  of  the  Enforce- 
ment Division  in  1997.  Two  years 
later,  when  a major’s  slot  opened 
— in  charge  of  purchasing,  com- 
munications, hunter  and  boater 
safety  and  officer  training,  as 
well  as  enforcement  pilots  and 
K-9  units — Blanton  joined 
LeQuire  in  the  Raleigh  office. 

“In  1989,”  LeQuire  said,  “when  I was  a 
lieutenant  and  the  assistant  training  direc- 
tor for  the  recruit  school,  somebody  asked 
me  would  I want  to  come  to  Raleigh.  I said 
they  couldn’t  tie  me  up  and  put  me  in  here. 
Three  years  later,  1 was  here.  After  then, 
everything  fell  in  place  for  me.” 


Richard  Hamilton,  chief  deputy  direc- 
tor of  the  Wildlife  Commission,  praised 
LeQuire  as  “the  epitome  of  professional- 
ism and  integrity  in  the  held  of  wildlife 
law  enforcement.  He  has  led  his  officers 
by  example  in  an  exemplary  manner 
and  brought  distinction  and  honor  to 
the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission.” 


Major  Retire 


Rail  Trail  Connects 
Williamston 
to  Roanoke  River 


People  paddling  or  motoring  along  the  Roanoke 
River  will  find  it  easier  to  restock  their  provisions 
thanks  to  a rail  trail  that  now  connects  the  waterway 
with  downtown  Williamston. 

The  Skewarkee  Trail,  a mile-long  former  CSX  Railroad 
right  of  way,  extends  from  the  heart  of  Williamston  in 
Martin  County  to  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commis- 


sion boat  ramp  where  U.S.  17  crosses  the  river.  Paddlers 
who  stop  at  the  boat  ramp  will  have  an  easy  walk  along 
the  scenic  trail  to  nearby  shopping  and  sightseeing. 

Seven  years  in  the  making,  the  rail  trail  is  the  first  to 
be  opened  in  northeast  North  Carolina.  The  project  was 
funded  largely  by  the  N.C.  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, which  laid  asphalt  where  the  old  rail  line  had  been. 
The  trail  eventually  will  connect  by  a raised  river  walk 
to  Moratoc  Park,  a public  recreation  area  a half  mile 
upriver.  The  river  walk  also  will  include  a camping 
platform  that  will  become  part  of  the  Roanoke  River 
Paddle  Trail. 

The  river  was  notorious  lor  flooding  before  it  was 
dammed,  so  commercial  buildings  were  built  on  high 
pround  awav  from  the  water.  The  old  railway  was  used 


Hyde  Students 
Help  Out 
at  Gull  Rock 

Last  spring,  high  school  students  volunteered  their  time  to  help  the 
N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  improve  hunter  access  and 
safety  on  a Hyde  County  game  land.  Butch  Harris’s  shop  students  at 
Mattamuskeet  High  School — Brittany  Mann,  Elizabeth  Mills,  Raymond 
Gibbs,  Johnny  Gibbs,  Chase  Gibbs,  Tim  Bates,  Tint  Mason,  Justin  Brooks, 
Clayton  Davis  and  Chris  Johnson — used  their  woodworking  and  con- 
struction skills  to  build  two  bridges  on  the  Gull  Rock  Game  Land.  Hunters 
may  use  the  bridges  to  cross  a canal  to  reach  the  Loop  Road  impoundment. 

The  Williamston  crew  of  the  Division  of  Wildlife  Management  man- 
ages the  31,057-acre  Gull  Rock  Game  Land.  Crew  leader  Don  Riley  turned 
the  need  for  the  bridges  into  a partnership  with  the  local  high  school, 
benefiting  the  class,  the  crew  and  ultimately,  the  game  land  hunter.  Instead 
of  spending  hours  on  building  bridges,  Riley’s  crew  was  able  to  work  on 
other  game  land  projects,  and  the  students  were  able  to  apply  their  edu- 
cation to  a real-world  problem. 

Sportsmen  can  find  good  waterfowl  hunting  on  the  impoundment, 
which  is  managed  for  aquatic  vegetation  through  the  use  of  a water- 
control  structure  and  pumping  station.  The  Gull  Rock  Game  Land  has 
three  dove  hunting  fields,  two  hunter  campgrounds  and  two  boat  ramps 
available  for  use  by  the  public.  With  the  exception  of  the  Long  Shoal 
River  tract,  the  game  land  is  a Black  Bear  Sanctuary  and  provides  vital 
habitat  for  the  local  black  bear  population.  More  information  on  seasons, 
bag  limits  and  game  land  rules  are  in  the  2004-2005  North  Carolina 
Inland  Fishing , Hunting  and  Trapping  Regulations  Digest. 
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COMMISSION  SPOTLIGHT 


Agreement  Protects  Tar  River  Wildlife 


Visit  the  Wildlife 
Commission's  State 
Fair  Exhibit 

"Wildlife  Migrations:  Are  We 

There  Yet?"  is  the  theme  of  this  year’s 
N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
exhibit  at  the  N.C.  State  Fair  Oct.  15-24. 
Visitors  to  the  commission’s  tent  will 
move  through  a series  of  oversized  photo- 
graphs, murals  and  habitat  re-creations 
that  show  the  homes  in  which  migratory 
wildlife  live  during  their  commutes. 

Visitors  also  may  speak  with  biologists, 
enforcement  officers  and  education  spe- 
cialists to  get  the  latest  on  research,  man- 
agement and  survey  work 
that  benefits  wildlife. 

This  year’s 
wildlife  button  — a 
free,  traditional  state 
fair  keepsake  — depicts  a 
striped  bass  in  motion.  Visitors 
may  also  take  away  a ruler  featuring 
migratory  birds.  An  expanded  Wild  Store 
will  offer  an  array  of  wildlife  posters, 
books,  shirts,  subscriptions  to  Wildlife  in 
North  Carolina  magazine  and  the  new  wild- 
life calendar  for  2005.  Wildlife  enforce- 
ment officers  will  guide  participants  at 
the  popular  air  rifle  range,  where  young- 
sters may  also  learn  more  about  firearms 
safety  from  trained  professionals. 

The  Wildlife  Commission’s  tent  will 
be  open  to  the  public  from  9 a.m.  until 
9:30  p.m.  For  more  information  call  (919) 
821-7400  or  visit  www.ncstatefair.org. 


A renewed  agreement  among  Inter- 
national Paper,  the  N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  and  several  other 
partners  will  guide  habitat  management 
to  benefit  birds  and  aquatic  wildlife  in  the 
Upper  Tar  River  basin. 

On  June  22  International  Paper  signed 
an  agreement  to  restrict  logging  next  to 
57.3  miles  of  river  and  streams  on  its  land 
in  the  basin.  The  company  also  will  pre- 
serve riparian  areas  in  Halifax,  Warren, 
Edgecombe  and  Nash  counties. 

In  addition  to  the  commission  and  Inter- 
national Paper,  the  agreement  was  signed 
by  representatives  from  N.C.  Partners  in 
Flight,  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
the  N.C.  chapter  of  The  Nature  Conservancy, 
the  Tar  River  Fand  Conservancy  and  the 
N.C.  Department  of  Environment  and 
Natural  Resources. 

The  agreement  sets  aside  a 
50-foot,  no-harvest  buffer  of 
trees  next  to  each  stream  or 
river.  An  additional  150  feet 
on  either  side  of  the  banks 
will  be  restricted  to  harvesting  tech- 
niques that  balance  management  of  the 
timber  resource  with  favorable  wildlife 
habitat.  International  Paper  owns  approx- 
imately 175,000  acres  in  the  area  covered 
by  the  agreement. 

“International  Paper  is  the  largest  land- 
owner  in  the  basin,”  said  Mark  Johns,  a 
Wildlife  Commission  bird  biologist.  “We 
are  really  pleased  this  company  takes  such 
an  interest  in  wildlife  conservation.  Their 
management  actions  will  benefit  birds  that 
use  the  buffer  areas  for  feeding  and  nesting, 


NCWRC 


as  well  as  improve  habitat  for  aquatic  life 
in  the  streams.” 

Well-forested  buffers  biter  sediment  and 
other  pollutants,  provide  shade  to  moder- 
ate water  temperatures,  stabilize  banks  and 
drop  leaves  and  other  woody  debris  used  by 
aquatic  animals.  Their  attributes  will  have 
a positive  effect  on  the  rare  fish,  mussels, 
crayfish  and  aquatic  insects  living  in  the 
Upper  Tar  basin,  including  two  federally 
endangered  mussels:  dwarf  wedgemussel 
and  Tar  spinymussel. 

The  Upper  Tar  agreement  is  part  of 
an  ongoing  effort  by  the  commission 
to  work  with  private  landowners  to  con- 
serve and  enhance  habitat  on  their  lands 
whenever  possible. 


Correction  on  Waterfowl  Stamp  and  Print  Orders 


This  year's  Waterfowl  Stamp  and  Print, 
"Mallards  at  Butner/Falls  of  Neuse  Came 
Land, ’’may  be  purchased  from  the  N.C.  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission  by  credit  card  at 
1-888-248-6834  or  www.ncwildlife.org.  An 
incorrect  phone  number  was  published  in  the 
July  2004  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  magazine. 

The  sale  of  waterfowl  hunting  stamps 
and  prints  is  an  important  source  of  revenue 
for  waterfowl  conservation  and  restoration 


projects  in  North  Carolina.  Proceeds  support 
the  waterfowl  fund,  which  helps  pay  for  proj- 
ects such  as  satellite  tracking  of  pintail  ducks 
to  determine  their  migration  and  home 
range.  Since  its  inception 
in  1983,  the  waterfowl 
fund  has  raised  more 
than  $4.2  million. 

The  2004  Waterfowl 
Stamp  and  Print  was 


issued  on  July  1.  Signed  and  numbered  prints 
with  mint  stamps  sell  for  $145.  The  stamp 
alone  sells  for  $10. 

The  phone  number  for  the  Wildlife  Endow- 
ment Fund  application  is 
1-866-945-3746.  An  incor- 
rect number  is  listed  in 
the  2004-05  North  Carolina 
Inland  Fishing,  Hunting  and 
Trapping  Regulations  Digest. 
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CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


Friday-Sunday,  Oct.  1-3 

■ Experience  the  Roanoke  region  during 
Paddle  Days  in  Windsor  with  guided  flat- 
water  paddles  on  Saturday  morning  and 
evening  and  Sunday  morning.  Nearby, 
you'll  find  historic  towns,  museums  and 
other  attractions.  For  more  information, 
visit  www.roanokeriverpartners.org  or 

call  (252)  798-3920. 

■ Enjoy  seafood,  activities, 
sports,  educational  exhibits 
and  more  during  the  N.C. 

Seafood  Festival  at  the 
waterfront  in  Morehead 
City.  Visit  www.ncseafood 
festival.org  or  call 
(252) 726-6273. 

Saturday,  Oct.  2 

Tour  85  acres  of  land  overlooking  Cross 
Creek  and  the  Cape  Fear  River  during  Free 
Day  at  the  Cape  Fear  Botanical  Garden.  Visit 
www.capefearbg.org  or  call  (910)  486-0221 

Friday-Sunday,  Oct.  15-24 

Enjoy  craft  demonstrations,  livestock 
exhibits,  midway  games  and  rides,  con- 
certs, food  and  more  at  the  N.C.  State 
Fair  in  Raleigh.  Visit  www.ncstatefair.org 
or  call  (919)  733-2145. 

Sunday-Saturday,  Oct.  17-23 

Learn  about  red  wolves  during  Wolf  Aware- 
ness Week  at  the  N.C.  Zoo  in  Asheboro. 
Visitors  will  have  the  opportunity  to  meet 
the  zookeepers  who  work  daily  with  the 
wolves  and  learn  about  the  zoo’s  involve- 
ment with  the  reintroduction  of  red  wolves 
into  the  wild.  See  www.nczoo.org  or  call 
1-800-488-0444. 

Satur day-Sun day,  Oct.  23-24 

Artists  display  and  sell  some  ol  the  finest  in 
wildlife  art  in  various  mediums  at  the  New 
Bern  Riverfront  Convention  Center.  Visit 
www.mumfest.com  or  call  (252)  638-5781 . 

Readers  should  check  with  the  contact  listed  before  traveling 
to  an  event.  Items  for  listing  should  be  conservation-oriented 
and  should  be  submitted  at  least  four  months  in  advance  to 
jim.wilson(S)ncwildlife.org,  or  call  (919)  733-7123,  Ext.  262. 
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North  Carolina's  Geological 
Treasures  Unearthed 

North  Carolina’s  geologic  diversity  is  evident  in  such  treasures  as  emeralds, 
rubies,  sapphires,  gold  and  other  minerals  that  were  formed  underground 
over  millions  of  years.  An  extensive  collection  of  the  state’s  gems  and  minerals 
amassed  by  an  anonymous  donor  is  on  exhibit  at  the  N.C.  Museum  of  Natural 
Sciences  in  Raleigh.  The  exhibit,  “Treasures  Unearthed,’’  will  run  through 
June  12,  2005. 

North  Carolina  is  the  only  state  where  all  four  of  the  major  precious  gems  are 
found:  diamonds,  emeralds,  rubies  and  sapphires.  The  emerald  is  North  Carolina’s 
official  state  gem,  and  little  wonder;  more  emeralds  are  found  here  than  any 
other  place  in  North  America.  Found  in  three  counties.  North  Carolina 
emeralds  compare 
in  quality  to  spec- 
imens collected 
anywhere  in  the 
world.  The  exhibit 
includes  a variety 
of  emeralds  from  North 
Carolina,  including  858-carat 
Empress  Caroline,  which  was 
found  in  Hiddenite  in  1998. 

Also  on  display  are  rubies, 
sapphires  and  diamonds  found 
in  our  state,  along  with  a piece 
of  a 4. 54 -billion-year-old  mete- 
orite that  fell  in  Pitt  County  in 
1934.  North  Carolina’s  long 
history  with  gold  (the  nation’s 
first  gold  rush  took  place  here 
in  the  early  years  of  the  19  th 
century)  is  interpreted  with 
gold  artifacts  from  the  Reed 
Gold  Mine  in  Cabarrus  County 
and  gold  coins  from  both  the 
Charlotte  Mint  and  the  Bechtler 
Mint  in  Rutherfordton. 


Rare  emeralds  are  among  the  unusual  minerals  on 
temporary  display. 


Wildlife  Endowment  Fund  Report 

Fund  Balance:  $53,585,842.15 

Established  on  May  29, 1981,  this  fund  is  derived  from  the  sale  of  lifetime  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  licenses  and  lifetime  subscriptions  to  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina 
magazine,  as  well  as  tax-deductible  contributions.  Although  the  interest  may 
be  used  to  supplement  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  programs,  the 
principal  remains  invested  to  generate  additional  interest  for  the  future.  Visit 
www.ncwildlife.org  or  call  (919)  662-4370  for  information. 


nature's  ways 

Do  North  Carolina  black  bears 
hibernate  in  the  winter? 


written  by  Mark  D.  Jones 
illustrated  by  Jim  Brown 


Most  do,  but  usually  for 

A SHORTER  TIME  THAN 
NORTHERN  BEARS.  Bears 
manage  extraordinary  feats 
during  hibernation:  They 
remain  immobile  up  to  six 
months  without  feeding  or 
urinating,  but  females 
may  give  birth  and  nurse. 

Females  typically  hiber- 
nate longer  than  males, 
especially  when  pregnant. 


Not  all  bears  in  a given 
area  hibernate  at  the  same 
time.  Especially  in  coastal 
North  Carolina,  bears  may 
be  seen  in  any  winter  month. 
Hibernation  is  driven  by  food 
availability,  and  coastal  bears' 
shorter  hibernation  period  is 
due  to  the  more  plentiful  win- 
ter food  supply  on  the  coast. 


Body  temperatures  drop  dramatically 
in  hibernating  bats  and  rodents  such 
as  the  groundhog.  Bears  do  not  drop 
their  body  temperatures  as  much,  and 
bears  wake  up  more  easily.  Because 
hibernating  bears  do  not  arouse  peri- 
odically to  eliminate  waste,  as  rodents 
do,  medical  researchers  are  studying 
how  bear  kidneys  process  waste.  Bear 
kidneys  may  offer  clues  to  treating 
kidney  illnesses  in  people. 


A bear  is  a big  animal,  but  long  periods  of  winter  immo- 
bility show  no  ill  effect  on  bones.  Understanding  how 
bear  bones  stay  healthy  in  hibernation  could  help  older 
people  with  osteoporosis  and  bedridden  patients  whose 
bones  degenerate  from  inactivity. 
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Before  the  Storm 

written  by  Jim  Dean 


N.C.  STATE  ARCHIVES 


“The  news 
was  that 
Long  Beach 
had  simply 
vanished.” 


Fifty  years  ago  this  month,  I was  in  my  early  teens, 
an  age  when  time  is  seemingly  infinite  and  life’s 
unpleasant  surprises  are  too  distant  to  contemplate.  I 
certainly  had  no  inkling  that  my  summers  were  about 
to  change  forever.  After  all,  my  family  had  been  vaca- 
tioning at  Long  Beach  for  as  long  as  1 could  remember, 
and  why  would  next  summer  be  any  different? 

Memory  is  always 
selective,  and  the  older 
the  memory,  the  more 
generously  it  is  filtered. 
Not  surprisingly,  my 
recollections  of  Long 
Beach  are  invariably 
pleasant.  Each  July, 
we  would  hitch  up  a 
small  trailer  and  pack 
everything  we  might 
need  for  two  weeks. 
The  trip  from  Halifax 
County  took  all  day  in 
our  vintage  Plymouth, 
though  it  must  have 
seemed  much  longer  to  Mom  and  Dad  with  three 
brothers  wrestling  in  the  backseat.  “Mom,  he  hit 
me.”  “He’s  still  acting  like  he’s  gonna  hit  me.” 

“Are  we  there  yet?  ” 

We  were  always  delighted  at  the  first  appearance 
of  sand  along  the  shoulders  of  the  road  because  it 
indicated  we  were  getting  close  — although  Graham 
and  John  and  I became  adept  at  spotting  sand  barely 
a dozen  miles  from  home.  Eventually  we  would 
arrive  in  Southport,  having  passed  miles  of  moth- 
balled Liberty  ships  lining  the  lower  Cape  Fear,  and 
soon  we  would  be  driving  though  Yaupon  and  down 
the  strand  flanked  by  pastel-painted  cottages,  each 
with  a colorful  name.  Our  favorite — probably 
because  it  spoke  so  eloquently  to  our  impatience  — 
was  one  named  “This  Is  It!  ” 

Our  beachfront  rental  cottage  had  no  air  con- 
ditioning, of  course,  but  once  the  wooden  shut- 
ters were  lifted  and  the  windows  opened,  the  sea 
breeze  made  life  tolerable.  But  not  even  a gale 
could  lessen  the  dreadful  smell  of  the  sulfur 
water  that  came  from  the  taps. 

My  brothers  and  I spent  most  of  our  days  in  the 
surf,  drifting  on  automobile  tire  inner  tubes  pumped 
up  at  Dan  Shannon’s  service  station.  Our  endless 
wrestling  became  an  aquatic  game  to  try  to  unseat 
one  another  and  simultaneously  avoid  waves  that 


would  send  us  tumbling.  The  family  also  took  long 
walks  looking  for  seashells,  especially  whelks  and  the 
fragile  angel  wings  and  sand  dollars.  In  the  evenings 
after  supper,  my  brothers  and  1 would  play  cowboys 
and  Indians  with  other  vacationing  kids  in  the  dunes 
behind  the  cottage.  Occasionally,  before  bedtime,  we 
would  walk  the  beach  looking  for  the  fresh  tracks  of 
loggerhead  turtles  that  had  come  ashore  to  lay  eggs 
in  nests  they  dug  at  the  base  of  the  dunes. 

At  least  once  each  year,  we  would  drive  up  to  Fort 
Caswell  to  look  at  the  concrete  gun  emplacements 
where  huge  cannons  had  protected  the  mouth  of  the 
Cape  Fear  during  “the  late  unpleasantness”  nearly  a 
century  earlier.  From  there,  we  could  see  the  untouched 
beauty  of  Smith  Island  (now  called  Bald  Head). 

I’m  sure  we  must  have  had  seafood,  but  the  meals  I 
remember  best  consisted  of  cold  country  ham  served 
with  fried  corn  bread  and  sliced  tomatoes  and  cucum- 
bers in  sugar  and  vinegar.  Our  beach  music  was  “Blue 
Tango.”  Our  dress  code  was  shorts,  sand  and  sunburn. 

As  I grew  older,  fishing  became  my  major  pursuit. 

I had  a solid  glass  True  Temper  casting  rod,  a Penn 
109  casting  reel  spooled  with  Ashaway  braided  line  and 
a small  plastic  tackle  box  that  contained  hooks,  sinkers, 
a Porter  Seahawk  (like  today’s  Gotcha,  but  wooden) 
and  a silver  spoon  with  an  inlay  of  abalone  shell. 

Using  bait,  1 caught  pompano,  spots  and  sea  mul- 
let in  the  surf.  Between  backlashes,  I also  caught 
small  blues  on  the  pier  and  an  occasional  sea  trout 
at  Lockwood’s  Folly  Inlet.  One  afternoon  at  the  inlet, 
while  I was  picking  out  a backlash,  my  Seahawk  sank 
to  the  bottom.  When  I reeled  up  the  slack,  a 4-pound 
flounder  struck.  I suppose  I still  carry  the  spiritual 
marks  of  that  fish,  because  1 decided  then  and  there 
that  I would  someday  write  about  fishing. 

It  all  changed  in  October  1954.  Hurricane  Hazel 
came  ashore  at  Long  Beach,  and  even  as  far  north  as 
our  home  in  Roanoke  Rapids,  trees  fell  and  garbage 
cans  blew  along  the  streets.  The  news  was  that  Long 
Beach  had  simply  vanished.  Of  more  than  300  cot- 
tages, only  three  were  left  on  their  foundations. 

I’m  not  certain  what  brought  us  back,  or  exactly 
when,  but  reconstruction  had  not  begun  on  what  is 
now  called  Oak  Island.  The  strand  was  barren  and  flat 
from  sea  to  sound.  A long  line  of  wrecked  cottages  — 
some  seemingly  almost  intact  and  sadly  reminiscent 
of  those  derelict  Liberty  ships — had  washed  across 
the  sound  against  the  mainland.  1 found  a bent  kitchen 
fork  sticking  out  of  the  sand.  I have  come  to  believe  it 
symbolized  the  end  of  innocence. 
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“A  thousand  golden  memories  from  a thousandgolden  days  come  i!o 
mind:  Katie  and  I canoeing  Merchant's  Millpond  in  autumn,  the 
vibrant  hues  of  magles^grid  cypress  refecting  in  the  black  swampy 
; S-  4k.  waters  of  the  millpond  . . 
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IN  THE  NOVEMBER  ISSUE 


JODY  DUGGINS 


<|  HATTERAS  FISHING 
TOURNAMENT 

Since  1958,  surf  fishing  teams 
have  gathered  to  compete  in 
the  largest  tournament  of  its 
kind  in  the  world.  But  if  you 
want  to  join  in  the  fun,  pre- 
pare to  wait  10  years  or  more. 

STRONG  MUSSELS, 
HEALTHY  GROWTH 
Communities  can  use  smart 
planning  to  keep  construction 
projects  and  freshwater  mussel 
populations  on  track. 

OLD-AGE  BUCKS 
Trophy  hunting  or  culling  the 
herd  — call  it  what  you  will, 
but  some  hunters  simply  enjoy 
the  challenge  of  taking  a deer 
that  has  survived  several 
hunting  seasons. 
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The  deep  green  of  healthy  hemlocks  punctuates  a pal- 
ette of  fall  color  in  the  Nantahala  National  Forest.  Such 
scenes  are  threatened  by  the  hemlock  woolly  adelgid. 

PHOTOGRAPH  BY  BILL  LEA. 
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CLASH  OF  THE  TIGHT  LINES 

written  by  Greg  Jenkins 

A Hatteras  surf  fishing  tournament  claims  to  be 
the  largest  team  event  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
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LIVING  WITH  MUSSELS 
written  by  Lawrence  S.  Earley 
illustrated  by  David  Terry 
photographed  by  JodyDuggins 

Local  governments  can  protect  endangered  mus- 
sels and  make  sure  that  construction  projects  stay 
on  schedule. 


wildlife's  peerless  painter 
written  by  Margaret  Martin 
illustrations  by  Duane  Raver 

Six  decades  into  his  career,  Duane  Raver  paints 
North  Carolina’s  wildlife  for  a new  audience. 


THE  FIGHT  TO  SAVE  HEMLOCKS 
written  by  Gary  Peeples 

Scientists  are  racing  to  stop  an  Asian  insect  from 
killing  native  hemlock  trees. 


THE  BUCK  STOPS  HERE 

written  by  Gerald  Almy 

Dedication  and  persistence  are  keys  to  hnding 
the  biggest  and  best  whitetails. 
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editor's  note 

Grateful  for  the  canopy  of  deep-green  hemlocks  on  a hot  day,  1 was  fishing  for  wary 
trout  in  the  clear  waters  of  Looking  Glass  Creek.  This  clear  mountain  stream  on 
the  eastern  edge  of  Pisgah  National  Forest  is  known  for  its  population  of  wild  brookies. 
But  as  a novice  fly-fisher,  1 caught  as  many  hemlock  branches  as  fish  that  day. 

Turns  out  hemlocks  and  brookies  are  intertwined  by  a lot  more  than  fly  line.  As 
Gary  Peeples  explains  in  “The  Fight  to  Save  Hemlocks,”  those  who  enjoy  high-quality 
mountain  streams  better  pay  closer  atten- 
tion to  the  hemlock  woolly  adelgid.  The 
tiny  insect  is  a transplant  from  another 
bioregion;  on  its  home  turf,  hemlocks 
evolved  an  ecological  “immunity”  to  its 
parasitic  ways.  Halfway  around  the  world, 
our  beautiful  Eastern  and  Carolina  hem- 
locks lack  such  protection. 

More  and  more,  we 're  learning  that  a 
body  of  water,  like  other  bodies,  is  a whole 
made  of  parts.  Instead  of  lungs,  legs  and 
blood,  this  body  has  plants,  animals,  banks 
and  buffers  in  addition  to  H.O.  If  one  part 
declines,  the  rest  of  the  body  suffers.  Where 
hemlocks  shade  streams,  cool  water  results; 
diseased  hemlocks  can  mean  a higher  water 
temperature,  which  in  turn  affects  fish  pop- 
ulations. Freshwater  mussels  clean  water  as 
they  filter  it  for  food  particles.  In  “Living  with  Mussels,”  former  W1NC  editor  Larry 
Earley  takes  on  the  task  of  encouraging  towns  and  counties  to  plan  construction  and 
new  development  in  ways  that  safeguard  the  cleaners  in  their  bodies  of  water. 

Another  former  WINC  editor,  Duane  Raver,  knows  well  the  complex  nature  of  a 
body  of  water.  A fisheries  biologist  first,  an  artist /editor  second,  Duane  couples  the 
attention  of  a scientist  with  the  eye  of  a painter.  In  this  issue  we  publish  some  of  the 
artwork  that  Duane  has  recently  completed  for  display  in  the  commission  s new 
wildlife  education  center  opening  in  Raleigh  next  year. 


Margaret  Martin 
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LETTERS  FROM  READERS 


DuPont  Pride 

I thoroughly  enjoyed  Jack  Horan’s  firsthand 
account  of  DuPont  State  Forest  ("Mountain 
Playground,"  Sept.  2004).  Bill  Lea's  photos  are 
spectacular  and  breathtaking.  Those  same  adjec- 
tives describe  DuPont  State  Forest. 

Waterfalls  are  the  main  attraction,  but  there 
is  a covered  bridge,  rich  poplar  coves,  upland 
forests,  Grassy  Creek,  Thomas  Cemetery,  Dense 
Lake  and  so  much  more.  During  the  past  two 
years  the  forest  has  averaged  more  than  2,000 
visitors  per  week. 

But  without  the  support  of  hundreds  of  vol- 
unteer groups  like  Friends  of  DuPont  Forest, 
Pisgah  Trail  Blazers,  Blue  Ridge  Bike  Club,  scout 
troops,  Brevard  College,  school  groups  and  sum- 
mer camp  groups,  DuPont  would  not  be  what  it 
is  today.  To  all  those  who  have  donated  their 
time  and  money,  I thank  you. 

David  R.  Brown,  Supervisor 
DuPont  State  Fores t 

Salty  Issue 

While  I have  long  been  in  favor  of  a recreational 
saltwater  fishing  license,  I was  shocked  to  dis- 
cover that  those  who  purchased  Lifetime 
Sportsman  hunting  and  fishing  licenses  would 
be  required  to  purchase  this  additional  saltwater 
license.  It's  really  not  the  money;  individuals 
purchase  lifetime  licenses  with  the  understand- 
ing that  we  have  done  our  part  to  help  fund  and 
maintain  our  hunting  and  fishing  resources 
and  will  not  be  called  upon  to  add  additional 


money.  Assessing  this  addi- 
tional fee  strikes  me  as 
misleading  and  dishonest. 

Given  the  extraordinary 
number  of  out-of-state  fish- 
ermen on  N.C.  beaches,  it 
might  be  more  appropriate 
to  charge  a higher  nonres- 
ident license  fee.  Non- 
residents currently  pay 
higher  fees  for  hunting 
and  freshwater  fishing 
licenses  in  N.C.  and  many 
other  states. 

We  are  building  a constituency  to  meet  with 
local  representatives  to  discuss  these  issues.  We 
have  a golden  opportunity  to  take  a giant  step 
forward  in  restoring  our  saltwater  resources. 
Let's  not  waste  this  opportunity  by  letting  short- 
comings of  the  bill  undermine  its  effectiveness. 

Clifton  R.  Duncan 
Trinity 

Nancy  Fish,  Public  Affairs  Director,  N.C.  Division 
of  Marine  Fisheries:  The  General  Assembly  cre- 
ated the  Saltwater  Fishing  License  package  and 
fee  schedule,  not  the  Division  of  Marine 
Fisheries.  Many  people  have  expressed  displeas- 
ure that  Lifetime  Fishing  License  holders  will 
be  required  to  hold  the  new  Saltwater  Fishing 
License.  Legislators  plan  to  make  some  adjust- 
ments to  the  law  before  it  goes  into  effect  Jan. 
1,  2006. 1 encourage  your  dialogue  with  state 
representatives  and  senators. 

Cowbird  Campaign 

I thoroughly  enjoy  receiving  your  magazine. 
The  article  “The  Problem  with  Invasives”  (Aug. 
2004)  was  no  exception.  Interesting  and  inform- 
ative, it  hopefully  will  help  educate  people 
about  the  dangers  of  introducing  exotic  plants 
and  animals. 

I must,  however,  contest  including  the 
brown-headed  cowbird  as  a non-native  species. 
The  statement, “Cowbirds,  originally  from  the 
Great  Plains . . ."has  been  the  traditional  wisdom. 
However,  research  in  the  past  decade  or  so  using 
DNA  sequence  data  and  Pleistocene  cowbird 


fossils  indicates  cowbirds  have  been  native 
across  North  America  at  least  since  the 
Pleistocene  period.  The  fact  that  the  brown- 
headed cowbird  is  a brood  parasite  is  not  in 
question,  but  their  maligned  status  as  an  inva- 
sive non-native  species  is. 

Chad  E.  Covey 
Hickory 

N.C.  Partners  in  Flight  coordinator  Mark  Johns: 
Mr.  Covey  is  correct.  The  species  likely  has  been 
in  our  region  for  many  years  prior  to  settlement 
by  Europeans,  so  its  presence  in  this  region  was 
not  assisted  by  humans  (a  widely  accepted  defi- 
nition of  native  species).  Cowbirds  mayor  may 
not  have  been  around  in  big  numbers  in  past 
times,  but  they  undoubtedly  have  benefited  from 
human  activity:  habitat  fragmentation,  more 
cropland/livestock  areas,  an  increase  in  lawns 
and  other  short-grass  habitats,  and  in  the 
Piedmont,  increases  in  horse  farms.  Suburbia 
and  some  agriculture  land  have  given  the  cowbird 
optimal  foraging /loafing /roosting  habitat. 

Can’t  Beat  These 

Jim  Dean’s  article“Rhythm  £r  Blues  Summer,” 
(Our  Natural  Heritage,  Aug,  2004)  brought 
back  great  memories.  As  a contemporary  of 
Jim,  16  years  old  in  1956, 1 experienced  North 
Carolina  summers  in  the  1940s  and  ‘50s  much 
differently  than  the  high  style  of  today. 

Many  memories  are  hard  to  beat:  net  fishing 
in  Bogue  Sound  with  tennis  shoes  on  so  oyster 
beds  could  be  navigated;  riding  bareback  at 
Ore  Knob  outside  of  Jefferson;  catfishing  on  the 
Cape  Fear  at  midnight;  teaching  swimming  and 
lifeguarding  at  camps  on  the  Neuse  River  at 
Arapahoe,  outside  of  Hendersonville  and  at 
Camp  Durant  in  Wake  County. 

At  home,  my  1950  Kaiser-Frazer  would  hardly 
make  it  from  Fayetteville  to  White  Lake  and 
back.  During  those  trips,  you  had  to  have  the 
hand  of  a surgeon  not  to  pick  up  WCKY  from 
Cincinnati  when  you  wanted  to  hear  the  new 
rhythm  and  blues  sounds  from  WLAC  in 
Nashville.  Oh,  to  relive  those  days! 

Durant  G.  Vick 

Roanoke,  Va. 


Letters  should  be  sent  via  e-mail  to  letters@ncwildlife.org  or  through  regular  mail  to  Letters,  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  magazine,  1712  Mail  Service  Center,  Raleigh,  NC  27699-1712. 
Please  Include  your  name,  address  and  daytime  phone  number.  Letters  chosen  for  publication  may  be  edited  for  clarity  and  length. 
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The  Cape  Hatteras  Anglers  Club  Annual 
Invitational  Surf  Fishing  Tournament  claims  to 
be  the  biggest  event  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  It’s 
so  popular,  teams  wait  for  years  just  to  get  in. 


Carol  Dillon  doesn’t  mind  if 
people  make  fun  of  the  latex 
surgical  gloves  she  wears 
while  surf  fishing.  Although  her 
matching  peach-colored  shirt  and 
shorts  suggest  a certain  amount  of 
girliness,  Dillon  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  toughest  anglers  on  the  Outer 
Banks.  The  75-year-old  native  of  the 
banks  is  one  of  the  few  surviving  charter 
members  of  the  Cape  Hatteras  Anglers  Club,  and  the  only  one  who 
participated  in  the  club’s  46th  annual  invitational  surf  fishing  tour- 
nament. She  doesn’t  need  to  smell  fishy  to  earn  anyone’s  respect. 

“She’s  one  tough  lady  for  her  age,”  said  Rossie  Jackson,  a team- 
mate of  Dillon.  “We  were  fishing  with  her  in  the  Nags  Head  tourna- 
ment a few  weeks  ago,  and  it  was  blowing  90  miles  an  hour.  She 
stayed  out  and  fished  while  we  went  inside.” 


More  often  than  not,  wind,  rain  and  cold  are  part 
of  the  Hatteras  tournament,  a two-day  event  held 
around  the  first  weekend  of  November.  But  last  year, 
foul  weather  was  not  an  issue.  Dillon  and  the  593 
other  surf  anglers  in  the  tournament  enjoyed  two 
brilliant,  sunny  days  with  temperatures  in  the  high 
70s.  Unfortunately,  they  suffered  through  two  days 
of  lousy  fishing,  a rarity  for  autumn  at  Hatteras. 

Usually,  fall  fishing  is  good  on  the  Outer  Banks, 
and  the  tournament  competitors  reel  in  lots  of 
quality  fish— red  and  black  drum,  bluehsh,  cobia, 
albacore,  flounder  and  striped  bass.  That’s  how  this 
event  has  become  the  world’s  largest  surf  fishing 
tournament  for  teams.  The  club  has  approached 
Guinness  several  times  about  certifying  the  event, 
but  the  world-record  keepers  refuse  to  separate 
surf  fishing  tournaments  into  sub-categories. 


Apparently,  there’s  a tournament  in  Norway  for 
individuals  that  boasts  697  competitors. 

The  Cape  Hatteras  Anglers  Club  was  founded  in 
1957,  and  the  tournament  began  the  following  year. 
Every  year  since  then  except  one,  the  club  has  held 
its  tournament  for  competitive-minded  surf  fisher- 
men. The  exception  was  1990,  when  the  Bonner 
Bridge  over  Oregon  Inlet  collapsed,  leaving  Hatteras 
Island  cut  off  from  the  mainland.  Hurricanes  have 
never  stopped  the  event,  even  last  year  when  Isabel 
damaged  the  island  two  months  before 
the  tourney.  The  club  got  a hand  from  the 
National  Park  Service  in  quickly  repairing 
vehicle  access  ramps  to  the  beach. 

The  surf  fishing  tournament  grew  every 
year  until  it  reached  its  current  allotment 
of  100  teams  of  six  anglers  each — the 


Early  each  November, 
anglers  haul  jam-packed 
rod  racks  to  the  Cape 
Hatteras  Anglers  Club 
tournament.  Bait,  gear 
and  techniques  are  impor- 
tant, so  Carol  Dillon  (left) 
puts  her  bait  on  the  hook, 
meat  side  first.  Many 
teams  put  their  logos  on 
flags,  hats  and  T-shirts. 
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Top,  a judge  measures 
and  scores  a fish.  Above, 
Rosemary  Steiner's  big 
bluefish  was  the  largest 
blue  caught  by  a female 
last  year.  Below,  warm 
November  weather  makes 
for  a pleasant  day  but 
mediocre  fishing. 


maximum  that  will  lit  in  the  space  the 
Park  Service  permits  the  club  to  use. 
Because  it  has  a waiting  list  of  58  teams, 
the  Cape  Hatteras  Anglers  Club  would 
like  to  expand  the  event.  But  the  Park 
Service  has  not  yet  granted  the  club  the 
use  of  more  beachfront. 

The  waiting  list  is  epic  in  both  size 
and  length  of  wait.  When  a team  dropped 
out  in  2003,  one  new  team  was  allowed 
in  the  tournament.  It  was  the  first  time 
in  four  years  that  had  happened.  The  new  team  had 
been  on  the  waiting  list  for  12  years.  “If  you  have 
gray  hair  when  you  sign  up,  said  Larry  Hardham, 
president  of  the  anglers  club,  “forget  it.”  The  tourn- 
ament usually  offers  such  a good  time  and  such 
excellent  fishing,  teams  won’t  drop  out  until  their 
members  begin  to  die  off.  And  sometimes,  they  just 
replace  members  and  keep  on  fishing. 


Serious  fun 

Many  team  members  see  each  other  only  once  or 
twice  a year,  so  some  teams  take  the  entire  week  to 
hang  out  and  practice  for  Thursday  and  Friday.  They 
hone  their  techniques,  rig  tackle  and  decide  on  which  j 
baits  to  use.  And  any  time  anglers  get  together  for 
several  days,  they  tell  stories  and  reminisce.  When 
teams  gather  in  the  club’s  headquarters  the  night 
before  the  tourney,  there  is  plenty  of  trash-talking 
and  the  occasional  bet  made  between  teams. 

The  jolly  times  are  copious,  but  make  no  mis- 
take: These  teams  take  the  tournament  seriously 
and  compete  hard.  The  amount  of  gear  some  teams 
bring  is  mind-boggling.  Each  competitor  may  use 
only  one  rod  and  reel  at  a time,  but  most  anglers 
bring  half  a dozen  rods  and  reels  to  guarantee  the 
proper  setup  for  any  condition.  Most  teams  have 
a couple  of  pickups  or  SUVs  rigged  out  with  pipe- 
organ  rod  holders  and  massive  tackle  boxes.  To  be 
certain  they  have  adequate  bait,  their  dresser-sized 
ice  chests  are  full  of  shrimp,  mullet  and  squid.  Some  j 
groups  have  paraphernalia  emblazoned  with  their 
team  name.  Jonah  & The  Boys,  a team  that  has 
fished  in  the  event  since  1992,  has  team  jackets,  i 

T-shirts,  baseball  caps,  flags  to  fly  from  their  trucks,  N 
and  even  stencils  used  to  paint  their  fishbone  logo 
onto  bait  buckets  and  other  equipment. 

Teams  have  always  come  from  all  over  the  East 
Coast  to  fish  the  Hatteras  tournament.  The  Eastern 
Shore  Virginia  Anglers  Club  won  the  tournament  in  j 
2002  thanks  to  the  abilities  of  its  members  to  throw  ; 
their  hooks  out  past  the  breakers.  Three  team  mem-  j 
bers  have  won  long-distance  casting  titles,  and  all  of 
them  can  cast  more  than  300  feet — some  of  them 
way  more.  Team  captain  J.  T.  Bolding,  a team  member 

JODY  DUGGINS  I 


since  1964,  can  cast  an  8-ounce  weight  500  feet. 
Bolding  said  the  secrets  of  doing  well  in  the  event 
are  “fish  hard,  hustle  and  know  your  tackle.” 

The  Outer  Banks  Sportfishers  are  34-year  tour- 
nament veterans  and  seven-time  champs,  including 
back-to-back  wins  in  2000  and  2001 . “Luck  beats 
skill  any  time,”  said  Garry  Oliver,  a pier  owner  and 
a charter  member  of  the  team.  “You’ve  got  to  have 
a combination  to  win  these  things.” 

Brothers  Bill  and  Joe  Robinson  and  their  buddies 
from  the  VFW,  otherwise  known  as  the  Kannapolis 
Beachcombers,  didn’t  think  it  was  crazy  to  wait 
more  than  a decade  to  get  in  the  tournament.  “It’s 
the  largest  one,”  Bill  Robinson  said,  “and  it’s  a 
good  excuse  to  fish.” 

Follow  the  rules 

The  tournament  rules  give  each  team  a fair  shot  at  the 
best  fishing  sites.  Stations  are  divided  evenly  between 
sites  north  of  Cape  Hatteras  and  those  south  of  it. 
Because  of  the  orientation  of  the  shoreline,  teams 
with  northern  sites  face  east  and  teams  with  south- 
ern sites  face  south.  “Fishing  is  driven  by  wind,  so 
switching  positions  is  important,”  Hardham  said. 

If  a team  draws  a northern  spot  for  the  morning  of 
the  first  day,  it  will  fish  the  south  that  afternoon. 
The  following  day,  the  order  will  be  reversed:  south 
in  the  morning,  north  in  the  afternoon. 

Competitors  must  use  a cast-and-retrieve  method. 
No  gaffs  or  nets  are  allowed,  so  if  an  angler  reels  in  a 
big  red  drum,  black  drum  or  cobia,  he  has  to  wrestle 
it  onto  the  beach  alone,  with  his  own  hands.  Team- 
mates are  not  allowed  to  help  one  another  land  fish. 

To  score  fish  and  make  sure  anglers  follow  the 
rules,  34  pairs  of  judges,  plus  several  roaming  judges, 
are  spread  across  the  100  fishing  stations.  Judges 
are  generally  watching  just  three  or  four  teams,  so 
they  are  often  able  to  get  to  an  angler  by  the  time  a 
fish  is  landed  and  measure  it.  Requirements  are  few 
for  the  volunteers  who  serve  as  judges:  They  must 
be  able  to  identify  fish  species,  and  they  need  to 
know  how  to  drive  on  the  beach.  The  biggest  chal- 
lenge comes  when  bluefish  blitz  and  judges  have  to 
scurry  up  and  down  the  beach  to  score  fish  quickly 
for  a dozen  or  more  anglers.  “It  can  turn  on  a dime,” 
said  Mike  McMinn,  a judge  from  New  Bern. 

Just  as  anglers  come  from  all  over  to  participate 
in  the  event,  so  do  judges.  McMinn  and  his  wife, 
Melissa,  are  known  as  “the  honeymooners”  because 
they  drove  down  from  their  former  home  in  Virginia 
to  judge  the  tournament  two  weeks  after  they  were 
married  in  2002.  Another  couple,  Bonnie  and  Charles 
Dean,  has  flown  in  from  California  for  many  years  to 
judge.  David  Gray  of  Hudson,  Md.,  and  Ray  Fisher 
of  Sterling,  Va.,  are  boyhood  friends  who  meet  at 
Hatteras  each  November  to  serve  as  judges. 

The  queen  of  judges  is  Outer  Banks  resident  Mary 
Hughes,  who  joined  the  Cape  Hatteras  Anglers 


Club  in  its  second  year,  1958.  Hughes  has  judged 
43  of  the  46  tournaments,  beginning  in  1960. 

“How  could  I not?  I enjoy  it,”  she  said.  “You 

have  to  enjoy  doing  it You  meet  a lot  of  nice 

people.  ” Hughes  said  that  in  all  her  years  as  a 
judge,  there  has  been  no  unpleasantness,  and  all 
of  the  anglers  she  judged  were  good  sportsmen. 
That’s  not  always  the  case  with  every  compe- 
tition, and  there  is  an  occasional  bribe  extended 
to  a judge.  However,  most  of  those  are  tongue- 
in-cheek  offerings  of  beverages  or  fishing  tackle. 

Ladies  first 

Many  fishing  tournaments  look  like  meetings 
of  the  Old  Boys’  Club,  but  the  Cape  Hatteras 
Anglers  Club  tournament  has  an  impressive  roster 
of  ladies’  teams  that  hold  their  own.  There  are 
separate  categories  for  female  anglers,  and  women 
compete  hard  against  the  men  for  the  overall  tro- 
phy as  well.  In  1991,  a ladies’  team  called  Sand 
Bunnies  won  the  tournament.  In  1966  and  1978, 
women’s  teams  finished  second  overall,  and  on  four 
other  occasions,  ladies’  teams  took  third  place. 

The  most  visible  difference  between  the  men’s 
and  women’s  teams  is  that  when  the  fishing  is  slow, 
like  it  was  last  year,  the  ladies  don’t  sit  around  with 
long  faces.  They  know  how  to  have  fun. 

One  colorful  group,  the  Kinnakeet  Luring  Ladies, 
brings  ornate,  unusual  decorations  to  liven  up  its 
fishing  station.  It’s  hard  to  miss  the  Ladies’  portable 
palm  tree,  pink  flamingos  and  fake  skeleton  wearing 
a purple  lei  around  its  bony  neck — “The  oldest 
member  of  our  team,”  they  explain  while  toasting 
the  tournament  with  champagne  in  plastic  flutes. 
But  despite  appearances,  the  Luring  Ladies  are  hard- 
core anglers.  Last  year,  team  member  Rosemary 
Steiner  of  Manteo  caught  an  18  l/>-inch  bluefish 
on  one  of  her  homemade  “Rosie’s  Rigs”  during 
the  first  day’s  morning  session,  a fish  that  won 
her  the  award  for  biggest  blue  caught  by  a female. 

And  then  there’s  Carol  Dillon,  who  fished  the 
2003  tournament  with  her  daughter’s  team,  the 
Hatteraskals.  Dillon  took  time  to  compete  even 
though  the  motel  she  owns  in  Buxton  had  just 
been  cleaned  up  after  Isabel  deposited  3 feet 
of  sand  and  water  there.  “I  like  the  competition,” 
Dillon  said.  “I  play  to  win.” 

Like  the  other  men  and  women  who  cherish  the 
few  days  each  autumn  they  spend  in  pursuit  of  more 
fish  than  the  other  99  teams,  Dillon  gets  a lot  of 
pleasure  from  the  tournament.  The  camaraderie 
is  a motivating  factor  for  her;  she  enjoys  visiting 
with  the  mainlanders  who  come  down  once  a year 
for  the  big  event.  And  of  course,  it’s  simply  a blast 
to  fish  at  Hatteras. 

“I  love  to  fish,”  Dillon  said.  “I  love  the  ocean, 
except  for  hurricanes.  This  is  the  best  place 
in  the  world. 


Anglers  club  members  Lafayette 
Midgett  (left)  and  Bert  Dixon 
stand  beside  the  leader  board 
of  the  first  tournament  in  1958. 

Taumamem  Trivia 

2003  Team  Results 

1.  The  Rising  Tides,  Nags  Head: 
22  fish,  83  points 

2.  Slammin'  Sammy's  Hurricanes, 
Nags  Head:  19  fish,  70  points 

3.  Outer  Banks  Sportfishers, 

Nags  Head:  30  fish,  69  points 

The  Prize 

Teams  compete  not  for  cash  but 
for  a 30-inch,  handmade  replica 
of  the  Cape  Hatteras  Lighthouse. 
Winners  keep  the  trophy  for  one 
year  unless  they  win  the  event 
three  times  or  in  consecutive 
years.  Then  they  take  permanent 
possession  of  the  trophy,  all  other 
teams’wins  toward  that  trophy 
are  zeroed  out,  and  the  club's 
craftsman  creates  a new  trophy. 

Clever  Team  Names 

Keepers  of  the  Lite 

Bait  Wasters 

Hatteraskals 

Queen  Mackerels 

South  Jersey  Squid  Hounds 

Neptune's  Nephews 

2004  Tourney 

Thursday-Friday,  Nov.  4-5 

Last  Five  Years  at  the  Tourney 


Year 

Fish 

caught 

Total 

points 

2003 

701 

1,917 

2002 

5,262 * 

11,308s 

2001 

3,724 

8,832 

2000 

1,176 

2,679 

1999 

2,881 

5,177 

^tournament  record 
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LIVING  WITH 

MUSSELS 

Local  governments  can  protect  endangered  mussels, 
enjoy  high  quality  water  and  make  sure  that  road  and 
construction  projects  stay  on  schedule. 

“Mussel  blocks  way  of  Monroe  bypass" 

-Charlotte  Observer,  Sept.  18, 2002 

“Rare  mussel  delays  construction” 

-The  News  and  Observer,  Sept.  19, 2002 


The  state’s  largest  newspapers  played  the  same  tune  two 
years  ago  to  explain  why  construction  on  the  U.S.  74 
Bypass  near  Monroe  had  stopped:  It  was  the  mussel’s 
fault,  they  agreed. 

The  mussel  in  question  was  the  Carolina  heelsplitter 
( Lasmigona  decorata ),  a 4V2-inch-long  freshwater  mussel  that  is 
the  most  endangered  of  all  of  North  Carolina’s  endangered  mussels. 
No  more  than  100  individuals  remain  in  six  populations  in 
North  and  South  Carolina.  The  U.S.  74  Bypass,  aka  the  Monroe 
Connector,  would  slash  the  commuting  time  to  Charlotte  and 
ease  beach  traffic,  but  its  secondary  and  cumulative  impacts  on 
Goose  Creek,  the  heelsplitter ’s  habitat,  could  further  threaten  the 
mussel.  So  the  project  was  stalled  while  wildlife  biologists  and 
local  government  officials  wrangled  over  how  much  protection 
to  offer  the  beleaguered  mollusk. 

It  was  a David-and-Goliath  story,  except  the  tiny  heelsplitter 
had  the  villain’s  role.  And  it  was  not  the  only  time  a freshwater 
mussel  has  played  the  heavy.  Since  1999,  109  road  projects  were 
delayed  in  the  state  while  local  ordinances,  stormwater  controls 
and  other  measures  were  put  into  place  to  safeguard  federally 
protected  freshwater  mussels.  In  coming  years,  more  roadway 
projects  are  planned  near  waters  containing  endangered  mussels 
and  other  aquatic  species. 

Such  controversy  has  created  the  impression  that  protection 
of  aquatic  ecosystems  requires  throwing  a monkey  wrench  into 
plans  for  growth  and  development.  Yet  some  local  governments 
are  learning  how  to  protect  their  watersheds,  freshwater  mussels 
and  economic  growth,  all  at  the  same  time.  Smart  planning  can 
direct  growth  where  it  will  do  the  least  harm  to  a community’s 
natural  resources.  And  when  it  comes  to  aquatic  ecosystems, 
we’re  talking  about  some  of  the  most  sensitive  and  threatened 
natural  resources  in  the  state. 


Written  by  Lawrence  S.  Earley 

Illustrated  by  David  Terry  / Photographed  by  Jody  Duggins 
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FISH  HOST 


IJFE  CYCLER  OF  A FRESHWATER  MUSSEJ; 


GLOCHIDIA 


JUVENILE 


ADULT 


An  Alien  World 


To  understand  the  issues  surrounding 
freshwater  mussels,  1 began  my  quest  at  an 
unusual  facility:  the  Mussel  Barn  on  the  cam 
pus  of  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine 
at  NCSU.  It’s  one  of  the  few  places  in 
the  country  where  the  life  cycle  of 
the  mussel — one  of  the  most  fas- 
cinating progressions  in  the 
natural  world  — is  being 
duplicated  under  laboratory 
conditions.  In  the  Mussel 
Barn,  1 could  gain  an 
understanding  of  why 
mussels  rely  on  a , 

healthy  aquatic 
ecosystem. 

“The  barn  used  to 
be  the  center  of  research 
for  oysters  back  in  the 
1980s,”  said  Jay  Levine, 
associate  professor  of 
epidemiology  in  the 
College  of  Veterinary 
Medicine,  as  we  toured 
the  lab.  It  was  crowded 
with  tanks  and  noisy  with 
running  water.  “I  worked 
with  the  Division  of  Marine 
Fisheries  back  in  the  1980s  on  a 
pathogen  that  was  killing  oysters. 

That’s  when  I began  to  learn  more 
about  bivalves  in  general,  and  espe- 
cially mussels,  and  the  more  I learned, 
the  more  I discovered  how  dire  the 
situation  was.” 

Freshwater  mussels  are  members  of  an 
unusual  group  of  bivalves,  the  only  one  with 
a parasitic  larval  stage.  Basically,  mussels 
need  a fish  host  to  complete  their  metamor- 
phosis from  larval  stage  to  juvenile  stage. 
When  the  female  mussel  is  ready  to  release 
her  young,  she  dresses  them  up  in  a tasty- 
looking  package  that  mimics  a tiny  minnow. 
When  a fish  approaches,  the  microscopic 
mussel  larvae,  called  glochidia,  are  expelled 
from  the  mother  and  attach  to  the  fish’s  gills, 
where  they  remain  for  a few  weeks,  feed- 
ing and  growing  larger  before  dropping 
to  the  stream  bottom.  Some  mussels  are 
totally  dependent  upon  a specific  spe- 
cies of  fish  host. 

To  study  the  mussel  life  cycle,  Levine 
brings  gravid,  or  pregnant,  female  mussels 
into  the  lab  and  harvests  the  glochidia  Irom 
the  mussel  using  a pipette.  “Then  we  put 


Fish  are  entwined  in  the  life  cycles  of  most  freshwater  mussel  species.  After  an  adult  female  mussel 
emits  a cloud  of  larvae  called  glochidia,  the  larvae  find  a host  fish  and  attach  themselves  to  its  gills. 
After  several  weeks  of  growth,  the  young  mussels  fall  from  the  gills  and  nestle  into  the  stream 
bottom.  They  develop  into  mature  mussels  in  six  to  eight  years. 


the  larvae  in  a bucket  of  water  with  a fish, 
and  they  immediately  attach  to  the  fish’s 
gills,”  he  said.  “When  the  juveniles  fall 
to  die  bottom  of  the  tank,  we  vacuum 
them  up  and  bring  them  over  here.” 

He  pointed  to  a series  of  halved  PVC 
pipes  that  contained  layers  of  sediments 
of  various  sizes.  As  the  juveniles  grow,  they 
are  moved  from  a pipe  containing  coarse 
sediments  to  progressively  finer  sediments 
so  they  can  be  seen  more  easily.  “From 


here,  they  go  to  that  trough  over  there 
that  simulates  a natural  stream,  where 
they  can  grow  larger.” 

By  his  accounting,  Levine  is  the  only 
research  veterinarian  in  the  country  who 
works  with  mussels.  His  interest  stems 
from  a larger  concern  with  environmental 
health.  Mussels  are  filter  feeders,  straining 
zooplankton  as  well  as  algae,  bacteria  and 
other  harmful  substances  from  the  water 
and  cleaning  it  in  the  process. 
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ii 


Mussels  are  part  of  an  intricate  web  of 
aquatic  life  that  links  an  astonishing  diver- 
sity of  life  forms  including  fish,  crayfish, 
snails,  turtles  and  amphibians,  and  the 
aquatic  larvae  of  mayflies,  caddisflies  and 
stoneflies.  The  aquatic  ecosystem  includes 
birds  such  as  kingfishers  and  herons,  osprey 
and  waterfowl,  and  terrestrial  species  such 
as  raccoons,  beaver,  mink,  otter  and  others. 
Some  of  these  animals  eat  only  plants,  others 
are  carnivores,  and  still  other  species  will  eat 
just  about  anything.  They  depend  on  each 
other,  and  they  depend  on  the  quality  of  the 
water  in  which  they  live. 

“Mussels  are  an  indicator  species,  and 
if  there’s  something  that’s  preventing 
them  from  living,  it  indicates  a system  out 
of  balance,”  said  Levine.  “And  that  affects 
us.”  The  absence  or  decline  of  mussels 
in  freshwater  streams  is  an  indication 
that  something  is  wrong. 

And,  indeed,  something  is  wrong. 
Freshwater  mussels  are  among  the  most 
endangered  animals  on  Earth.  About 
70  percent  of  the  mussel  species  in  the 
United  States  are  listed  as  endangered, 
threatened  or  of  special  concern.  In  North 
Carolina,  more  than  half  the  state’s 
60-some  species  of  freshwater  mussels 
are  on  federal  or  state  protected-status 
lists.  Nine  mussel  species  known  to  have 
existed  in  the  state  are  gone  today. 

Mussels  aren’t  the  only  aquatic  spe- 
cies in  trouble.  One-quarter  of  the  state’s 
200  species  of  freshwater  fish  are  listed  as 
endangered,  threatened  or  of  special  con- 
cern, and  many  crayfish  species  are  in  sim- 
ilar straits.  Aquatic  ecosystems,  dependent 
on  many  delicate  processes  such  as  the 
remarkable  life  cycle  of  the  freshwater 
mussel,  are  in  serious  jeopardy  today. 

Yet,  it’s  difficult  for  most  people  to  feel 
sympathy  for  creatures  from  a world  they 
don’t  see.  “Aquatic  ecosystems  are  like 
alien  worlds  to  most  of  us,”  Levine  said. 


Mussels  may  use  various  lures  to  attract 
Host  fish.  The  lips  of  this  newly  discovered 
Lampsillus  species  (middle)  resemble  a tasty 
minnow  as  they  ripple  in  the  current  in  a 
Granville  County  streambed.  To  better  under- 
stand the  mussel  life  cycle,  biologist  Jay 
Levine  raises  mussels  at  NCSU's  Mussel  Barn 
for  close  study  (top  and  bottom). 
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A Flood  of  Mud 


Mark  Fowlkes  ducked  beneath  a low-hanging 
tree  limb  and  pushed  his  way  through  a mass 
of  bushes.  Our  destination  was  the  banks 
of  Goose  Creek  in  eastern  Union  County, 
whose  proximity  to  Charlotte  makes  it  the 
fastest-growing  county  in  North  Carolina. 
Fowlkes,  a biologist  with  the  N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  who  works  with 
the  Carolina  heelsplitter,  was  going  to 
show  me  why  freshwater  mussels  and 
other  aquatic  organisms  have  suffered 
so  much  in  recent  years. 

We  climbed  over  a fallen  tree  and 
walked  20  yards  upstream.  Fowlkes 
pointed  to  a spot  where  the  stream  had 
branched.  Something  had  happened — 
a tree  had  fallen,  perhaps — to  block  the 
original  channel,  and  now  the  water  was 
being  diverted  to  a new  channel. 

“Two  years  ago,  I was  able  to  jump 
across  this  channel,”  Fowlkes  told  me. 
“Now  it's  20  feet  wide  and  getting  wider.” 
Trees  had  toppled  on  both  banks  as  the 
stream  undermined  their  roots. 


Fowlkes  was  quick  to  say  that  heavy  rains 
in  the  past  two  years  had  probably  combined 
with  development  in  the  watershed  to  create 
the  problem.  “But  think  of  how  many  tons 
of  sediment  have  been  washed  downstream 
just  from  this  spot,”  he  said. 

If  aquatic  ecosystems  are  in  trouble  across 
North  Carolina,  much  of  their  predicament 
is  due  to  good  old-fashioned  mud.  And 
there’s  no  doubt  that  much  of  the  increased 
sediment  loads  in  rivers  is  caused  by  con- 
struction projects  and  development  in 
watersheds,  especially  in  the  Piedmont. 
According  to  a recent  study  by  the  N.C. 
Public  Interest  Research  Group,  North 
Carolina  grew  so  fast  between  1982  and 
2002  that  383  acres  of  cropland  and  forest- 
land were  developed  every  day  during  that 
lime.  In  the  Charlotte  metropolitan  area 
alone,  comprising  Cabarrus,  Gaston,  Lincoln, 
Mecklenburg,  Rowan,  Union  and  Alexander 
counties,  more  than  a quarter  of  the  cropland 
and  forestland  — about  300,000  acres  — 
was  lost  to  development.  This  energetic 


Swimming  with  the  Current 

Local  government  officials  may  get 
help  on  how  to  reduce  delays  in 
infrastructure  projects  through 
“Swimming  with  the  Current, "an 
effort  of  the  N.C.  Department  of 
Environment  and  Natural  Resources, 
N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission, 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and 
N.C.  Department  of  Transportation. 
A planning  booklet  and  workshops 
for  municipal  officials  will  be  avail- 
able this  spring.  For  information, 
contact  the  commission's  Habitat 
Conservation  program  manager, 
Shannon  Deaton, at  shannon. 
deaton@ncwildlife.org  or 
(9!9)  733-3633- 


growth  was  chewing  up  open  space  in 
formerly  rural  counties  such  as  Union. 

Any  ground-disturbing  activity  such 
as  construction  can  produce  sediment  in 
streams.  But  perhaps  the  most  insidious 
effects  of  construction  are  not  the  direct 
impacts  from  construction  sites  but  the 
secondary  and  cumulative  effects  of  all 
the  paved  surfaces  that  are  being  added 
to  the  watershed.  As  fields  and  forests  dis- 
appear, rainwater  that  once  soaked  into 
the  ground  now  rushes  down  driveways, 
parking  lots  and  streets  to  storm  drains 
that  dump  the  stormwater  directly  into 
creeks.  Stormwater  runoff  carries  oil, 
fertilizers  and  other  pollutants  into 
the  stream,  and  it  creates  even  more 
sediment  in  the  stream  itself. 

“One  way  of  looking  at  stormwater  run- 
off is  to  think  of  a garden  hose,”  Fowlkes 
said.  “If  you  just  turned  it  on  gently,  the 
water  would  create  its  own  little  channel. 
But  if  you  turn  it  up  high,  that  water  pres- 
sure will  erode  your  lawn.  You’ve  changed 
your  energy  input.  When  you  add  more 
impervious  surfaces  to  your  watershed, 
you’re  changing  the  energy  inputs  to  riv- 
ers and  streams  by  creating  more  surface 
flow  from  stormwater.” 


Fairview  mayor  Richard  Williams  (right)  has  spent  many  hours  consulting  with  commission 
biologist  Mark  Fowlkes  and  others  on  mussel  management  in  Goose  Creek,  which  runs  through 
eastern  Union  County  near  Charlotte. 
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When  water  changes  because  of  an  influx  of  mud,  silt  or  other  pollutants,  life  downstream 
is  altered.  A decline  in  filter-feeding  mussels  worsens  water  quality,  and  native  species  give 
way  to  opportunistic  fish  such  as  carp. 


As  a creek  erodes  its  banks  because  of 
the  increased  flow  of  water,  fine  sediments 
fill  the  spaces  on  the  river  bottom  where 
the  mussels  burrow.  They  can  even  bury 
the  mussels  and  prevent  them  from  feeding. 
Increased  stormwater  flows  can  also  scour 
the  river  bottoms  and  destroy  the  habitats 
of  a host  of  organisms — mussels,  crayfish 


and  insect  species,  the  base  of  the  aquatic 
food  chain.  Removal  of  forested  buffers 
along  streams  can  increase  stream  tem- 
perature, affecting  some  fish  species 
and  endangering  the  mussels  that  rely 
on  the  fish  for  their  reproduction.  Sed- 
iment that  buries  mussels  also  worsens 
water  quality,  fills  reservoirs  and  causes 


flooding,  all  of  which  will  eventually 
require  expensive  fixes. 

“When  your  mussels  decline,  your  fish 
populations  are  going,  too,  and  so  are  aquatic 
invertebrate  populations,”  Fowlkes  said. 
“And  water  quality  is  worsening.  That’s  the 
cost  of  increased  amounts  of  paved  and  hard- 
ened surfaces  in  the  watershed.” 
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Doing  It  Right 


Is  this  decline  just  the  inevitable  cost 
of  economic  growth? 

Not  necessarily.  For  one  thing,  certain 
laws  come  into  play — the  National  Envi- 
ronmental Policy  Act,  the  State  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act,  the  Clean  Water  Act  and 
the  Endangered  Species  Act  among  them. 
These  laws  were  framed  to  protect  water 
quality,  wetlands  and  sensitive  animal 
species  from  the  hazards  of  unwise  or 
careless  development. 

Before  permits  for  a 
project  can  be  approved, 
an  environmental  review 
process  must  demon- 
strate that  the  project 
creates  minimal  impact 
on  important  natural  or 
cultural  resources.  Will 
the  project  affect  an  endan- 
gered species?  Will  it  com- 
promise sensitive  habitats 
and  ecosystems  directly,  or 
will  it  cause  secondary  or 
cumulative  effects  that  will 
harm  these  habitats?  Tough 
questions  must  be  answered 
during  the  review. 

The  process  is  designed 
to  be  a careful  one,  and  it 
takes  time.  Too  much  time, 
say  many  critics,  but  envi- 
ronmental officials  say 
that  local  governments 
can  reduce  the  time  it 
takes  by  planning  ahead. 

“You  need  to  know  what 
you’re  dealing  with  way 
before  you  apply  for  a per- 
mit,” said  Judy  Ratcliffe,  a 
biologist  with  the  state’s  Natural  Heritage 
Program.  “You  need  to  know  where  the 
species  are,  where  the  sensitive  natural  areas 
are,  what  your  natural  resources  are  and  how 
you  propose  protecting  them.” 

That’s  part  of  the  incentive  that  drove 
Rockingham  County  to  initiate  its  first 
countywide  land-use  plan.  Four  rivers  run 
through  the  northern  Piedmont  county:  the 
1 law,  Mayo,  Dan  and  Smith.  There  are  still 
enviable  amounts  of  open  landscape,  but 
the  county  is  undergoing  growth  pressure 
from  Guilford  County  to  the  south. 

“We  really  want  to  protect  our  rivers 
and  the  rural  character  of  our  county,  but 


at  the  same  time  we  want  to  try  to  pro- 
vide places  where  growth  can  occur,”  said 
county  manager  Tom  Robinson.  “It  makes 
sense  to  look  at  our  corridors  and  resources 
and  have  dialogue  with  our  citizens,  and 
let  everyone  have  their  input,  and  then 
come  up  with  a plan  that  we  think  will  be 
best  for  our  future.  We’ve  got  a tremendous 
resource  here  and  if  we  plan  wisely,  we  11 
have  a great  future.  We  just  need  to  know 
what  direction  we  want  to  be  going  in.” 


The  Dan  River  runs  relatively  freely  in  rural  Rockingham  County.  An  increase  in 
development  spilling  into  the  county  from  Greensboro  to  the  south  concerns  county 
manager  Tom  Robinson.  He  has  asked  for  input  from  a range  of  citizens  on  a plan  to 
manage  growth  wisely. 


The  land-use  plan  for  Rockingham 
County  will  indicate  soil  classifications, 
the  locations  of  wetlands  and  100-year 
floodplains,  and  the  presence  of  wildlife 
species  in  need  of  protection.  Natural 
heritage  surveys  that  reveal  this  kind  of 
information  are  essential  tools,  because 
local  jurisdictions  can’t  direct  growth 
until  they  know  what  areas  to  avoid. 

“If  your  natural  heritage  inventory  reveals 
a high  number  of  rare  and  endangered  plant 
and  animal  species  in  the  same  place  that 
you’ve  got  100-year  floodplains  or  wetland 
soil  types,  that  lets  you  know  that  this  is  an 
environmentally  sensitive  area,”  said  Paul 


Kron,  planning  director  of  the  Centralina 
Council  of  Government  (COG),  a planning 
group  in  the  central  Piedmont.  “You  can 
add  these  things  up  and  say  that  for  a whole 
lot  of  different  reasons  this  is  an  area  that 
really  ought  to  be  considered  more  of  a con- 
servation or  preservation  area  rather  than 
an  active  urban  development  area.” 

Kron  and  the  Centralina  COG  have 
helped  other  local  governments  with 
their  planning.  One  of  them  is  the  town 
of  Fairview,  a farming 
community  of  3,000  to 
4,000  people  in  north- 
ern Union  County.  With 
nearly  a quarter  of  the 
Goose  Creek  watershed 
and  its  endangered  Car- 
olina heelsplitters  within 
the  town’s  boundaries, 
and  with  increasing  devel- 
opment pressure,  the  town 
incorporated  about  two 
years  ago.  As  Richard 
Williams,  Fairview ’s 
mayor,  put  it,  “We  could 
see  growth  occurring, 
and  we  wanted  to  do 
something  before  it  was 
here.  Don’t  misunder- 
stand us:  We  are  for 
growth,  we  just  want 
to  control  it  so  that  we 
maintain  what  we’ve  got.” 
“We  know  we  have  the 
heelsplitter,”  Williams 
added.  “We’re  working 
with  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  and  the 
Department  of  Transporta- 
tion right  now  to  come  up  with  a plan  that 
protects  that  species  and  at  the  same  time 
leaves  us  open  for  some  growth.  Our  city 
council  is  taking  the  approach  that  there  is 
room  for  both  growth  and  environmental 
protection,  and  so  are  Fish 
and  Wildlife  and  DOT.” 

Tand-use  plans  must 
protect  sensitive  areas 
and  species;  Fairview 
is  looking  at  recommen- 
dations by  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  and  the 
Wildlife  Commission 
to  leave  wide  riparian 
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buffers  along  Goose  Creek.  Buffers  would 
help  reduce  pollutants,  filter  runoff,  stabi- 
lize stream  banks  and  prevent  flooding. 

To  reduce  stormwater  runoff,  the  town  will 
also  consider  zoning  rules  that  restrict  lot 
size  and  housing  density. 


Self-interest 

North  Carolina’s  freshwater  mussels 
don’t  ask  for  much  — a decent  home  on 
a stream  bottom  where  they  can  filter  our 
water,  a humble  role  in  the  far-reaching 
aquatic  food  web  and  a spot  in  the  remark- 
able natural  diversity  of  Southeastern  fresh- 
water ecosystems.  If  these  minimal  require- 
ments don’t  move  us,  self-interest  may  be 
all  the  incentive  that  we  need. 

“Local  governments  wield  a tremendous 
amount  of  power,”  said  Danielle  Pender,  a 
special  project  coordinator  with  the  Wild- 
life Commission’s  Habitat  Conservation 
Section  who  reviews  permit  applications. 
“If  they  make  planning  decisions  that  allow 
for  coexistence  with  mussel  populations, 
then  the  review  of  their  permit  applica- 
tions will  go  more  smoothly  because  pro- 
tective measures  will  already  be  in  place. 
We  don’t  always  have  to  choose  between 
economic  development  and  supporting 
a healthy  aquatic  environment.”  ^ 


ROCKINGHAM  COUNTY 

I Population  of  protected  mussels 
■ Significant  natural  heritage  areas 
El  Wetlands 

Source:  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 


WHERE  SHOULD  WE  BUILD? 

When  Rockingham  County  officials  plan  for  growth,  they  use  layered 
data  maps  to  pinpoint  sensitive  environmental  areas.  Early  plan- 
ning can  help  eliminate  regulatory  hurdles  down  the  road. 
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Duane  Raver’s  attention  to  detail 
was  inspired  by  famed  wildlife  art- 
ist Maynard  Reece,  whose  museum 
murals  he  studied  as  a fisheries 
student  at  Iowa  State  University. 


Six  decades  into  his  career,  Duane  Raver 
paints  North  Carolina's  wildlife 
for  a new  audience. 


written  by  Margaret  Martin  illustrations  by  Duane  Raver 


The  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  needed  at  least  a hundred  original  portraits 
of  animals.  The  color  illustrations  had  to  be  scientifically  accurate  but  still  retain 
a spark  of  life.  The  subjects  covered  the  gamut,  from  insects  to  white-tailed  deer. 
Some  of  them  would  be  reproduced  in  educational  products  for  sale  at  the  agency  s 
new  wildlife  education  center  going  up  on  the  campus  of  N.C.  State  University. 

Project  leader  Randy  Cotten  immediately  thought  of  artist  Duane  Raver. 

"It  was  a no-brainer,”  Cotten  said.  “Duane  has  the  scientific  accuracy  as  well  as  the 
feeling  for  animal  art.  Across  the  country,  Duane  is  known  as  the  go-to  man  for  fishes 
and  other  wildlife  art.” 

That  distinction,  coupled  with  a 54-year  record  of  service  to  the  Wildlife  Commission 
as  fisheries  biologist,  magazine  editor,  calendar  artist  and  outdoors  writer  made  Raver 

the  logical  choice  for  the  job  at  hand. 
Raver's  gouache  paintings  will  be  part  of  a 
"virtual  field  guide”  of  Piedmont  wildlife 
accessible  to  visitors  to  the  center  or  the 
commission's  Web  site. 

The  anatomical  perfection  that  a classic 
Duane  Raver  painting  exhibits  is  the  result 
of  a lifetime  spent  in  the  outdoors.  This  year 
at  age  79,  Raver  took  a fifth  trip  to  Alaska 
with  his  wife,  Mary.  Although  Raver  fishes 
often  at  ponds  near  his  home,  he  left  the 
fishing  to  others  and  headed  out  to  the 
Alaskan  back  country  to  watch  for  winter 
ptarmigans  and  nesting  red-throated  loons, 
and  to  see  black  bears  fishing  for  sockeye 
salmon.  His  curiosity  about  nature  is  undi- 
minished since  his  boyhood  in  the  Midwest. 
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As  editor,  Raver  began 
painting  covers  for  Wildlife 
in  North  Carolina  "out  of  self- 
defense,”  he  says,  because 
he  could  do  them  quickly 
and  save  the  expense  of 
freelancers.  Best  known 
for  his  renderings  of  fishes, 
Raver  contributed  37  covers 
featuring  fish  species  over 
26  years,  compared  with 
two  turkey  covers. 
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Raver’s  favorite  subject  to  paint 
is  the  bobwhite.  For  the  2005 
Wildlife  Calendar,  Raver  contrib- 
uted the  red  drum  painting  (right) 
and  redhead  ducks  in  flight. 
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He  grew  up  in  central  Iowa  where 
fishing  was  a way  of  life  and  found  that  he 
enjoyed  drawing  and  painting  his  multi-hued 
catches.  As  a fisheries  management  student 
at  Iowa  State  University,  Raver  watched  famed 
wildlife  artist  Maynard  Reece  at  work  on  a 
backdrop  mural  for  Iowa’s  natural  history 
museum.  Reece  was  completing  illustra- 
tions for  a book  on  Iowa  fishes,  and  Raver 
studiously  learned  from  Reece’s  perfectionist 
paintings.  Reece  went  on  to  become  one  of 
the  leading  waterfowl  artists  in  the  world, 
the  only  five-time  winner  of  the  Federal 
Duck  Stamp  Competition. 

Thus  inspired.  Raver  was  on  his  way  to 
graduate  school  in  museum  technique  in 
1950  when  he  was  hired  by  Harry  Cornell 
to  serve  as  a fisheries  biologist  for  the  newly 
minted  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commis- 
sion. His  North  Carolina  colleagues  soon 
discovered  his  facility  with  a paintbrush, 
and  he  began  the  first  of  many  illustrations 
for  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina.  His  magazine 
covers  in  the  1950s,  ’60s  and  70s  helped 
shape  an  attitude  toward  wildlife  for  a gen- 
eration or  two  of  readers.  He  became  man- 
aging editor  of  the  magazine  in  1960  and 
served  as  editor-in-chief  for  seven  years, 
retiring  to  pursue  full-time  freelance 
artwork  in  1979. 

*©n  tde  joS 

Raver  starts  painting  at 
8:45  a.m.  every  day,  in  a small 
studio  cabin  at  the  bottom  of 
a steep  dirt  road  in  Johnston 
County.  Mounted  deer  heads 
and  ducks  in  flight 
share  wall  space  with  a 
few  favorite  wildlife  paint- 
ings on  canvas  and  wooden 
plaques.  Tubes  of  acrylic  paints  litter 
the  table.  The  visitor’s  eye  is  drawn  to 
a magnificent  7-loot-tall  giraffe  head 
mount  propped  in  the  corner. 

Raver  shares  the  studio  with  his 
daughter  Diane  Braswell,  a profes- 
sional taxidermist  who  lives 
just  down  the  road.  Her  mounts 
make  excellent  reference  works 
for  his  wildlife  paintings.  In 
addition  to  Diane’s  mounts, 

Raver  looks  to  curators  from 


the  N.C.  Museum  of  Natural  Sciences  for 
specimens  and  reference  photos  to  ensure 
the  accuracy  of  his  work. 

Raver’s  half  of  the  studio  is  layered  with 
wooden  plaques,  boat  paddles,  belt  buckles, 
pins  and  holiday  tree  ornaments  in  prepara- 
tion for  his  annual  appearance  at  the  N.C. 
State  Fair’s  Village  of  Yesteryear.  He  will  sell 
50  percent  of  his  wares  in  the  first  weekend, 
and  fairgoers  know  to  head  for  his  booth  early 
on  if  they  want  to  make  a purchase  or  get 
Raver’s  autograph  on  their  wildlife  calendar. 

He’s  diligent  and  determined  as  he 
works  on  the  6-inch-by-6-inch  field  guide 
paintings  for  the  Wildlife  Commission.  It  s a 
big  project,  and  he  wants  to  finish  it  because 
other  commissions  are  lining  up.  A photo 
editor  from  the  Chicago  Tribune  calls  to  see 
if  he  has  an  illustration  of  a Midwestern  fish 
species,  and  National  Geographic  is  talking 
about  a border  for  a map. 

Most  people  have  seen  Duane  Raver’s 
fishes;  in  addition  to  the  work  he’s  pub- 
lished in  outdoor  magazines,  books  and 
calendars,  his  fish  illustrations  are  in  plain 
view  in  many  a tackle  shop  and  seafood 
restaurant  today,  on  a pair  of  popular  fish 
posters  produced  by  the  N.C.  Aquarium 
Society.  When  his  virtual  field  guide  work 
is  installed  in  the  wildlife  education  center, 
a new  generation  will  view  his  paintings 
on  a 50-inch  plasma  screen. 

From  his  huge  body  of  work, 
what  painting  is  Raver  especially 
pleased  with?  “The  next  one,” 
he  says.  "It’s  bound  to 
be  better  than  the 
last  one.”  ^ 


Raver  spent  the  fall  painting  a hundred  species  of  Piedmont  wildlife.  The  6”x  6” 
paintings,  representing  all  classes  of  vertebrates  and  many  arthropods,  will 
enhance  the  habitat  exhibit  at  the  Wildlife  Education  Center  on  Centennial 
Campus  at  NCSU,  opening  in  2005. 
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to  Save 


Hemlocks 


In  May  2002,  a trail  crew  worker  at  Great  Smoky  Mountains 
National  Park  reported  a funny-looking  hemlock.  On  the 
underside  of  the  branches  were  little  white  tufts  of  what 
looked  like  cotton.  These  white  tufts  hadn’t  been  seen  in  the 
park  before,  although  workers  were  trained  to  keep  an  eye  out 
for  them.  This  was  the  first  reported  incidence  of  the  hemlock 
woolly  adelgid  in  the  Great  Smokies. 

Decades  ago,  the  chestnut  blight  essentially  wiped  the 
American  chestnut  from  North  Carolina  s forests.  This  disap- 
pearance manifested  itself  in  falling  deer  and  turkey  popula- 
tions as  oaks,  hickories  and  other  trees  filled  the  forest  gaps. 
The  makeup  of  the  landscape  was  forever  altered. 

Get  ready  for  Round  Two.  The  hemlock  woolly  adelgid  attacks 
and  kills  native  Eastern  and  Carolina  hemlock  trees.  North 
American  predators  don’t  affect  it,  and  it’s  spreading  rapidly.  “I 
wouldn’t  be  surprised  to  find  it  anywhere,”  said  Kris  Johnson, 
forestry  supervisor  at  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park.  “It’s 
in  Cataloochee,  Cosby,  Fontana,  Cades  Cove,  ft’s  in  parts  of  all 
the  major  drainages  of  the  park.” 

The  adelgid,  a tiny  insect  native  to  eastern  Asia,  was  first 
detected  in  the  western  United  States  in  1924,  but  western 
species  of  hemlocks  have  resistance  to  the  adelgid.  In  1954, 
the  insect  was  first  discovered  in  the  East,  near  Richmond,  Va. 


SCIENTISTS  ARE  RACING  TO  STOP  THE  HEMLOCK  WOOLLY  ADELGID 
FROM  KILLING  NATIVE  H EM  LOCK  TREES.  DEVASTATION  WROUGHT  BY  THE 
ASIAN  INSECT  COULD  AFFECT  OUR  TROUT  FISHERIES. 


WRITTEN  BY  CARY  PEEPLES 
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\fter  latching  onto  a hemlock,  the  hemlock 
woolly  adelgid  (inset,  magnified  many  times) 
rovers  itself  with  its  namesake  white  fuzz 
jnd  stays  there  the  rest  of  its  life. 


Unfortunately,  adelgid  attacks  are  fatal 
to  hemlocks  found  in  the  Appalachians. 
Since  1954,  the  adelgid  has  spread  north 
and  south  from  Virginia,  leaving  behind 
a path  of  dead  hemlocks.  In  Virginia’s 

Shenandoah  National  Park, 
90  percent  of  the  hemlock 
trees  are  dead  or  dying. 

Imagine  having  hun- 
dreds of  mosquitoes  latch 
onto  your  body  and  begin 
sucking  your  blood.  You 
can’t  swat  them,  and  they 
never  fly  away;  they  just 
keep  sucking.  The  adelgid 
crawls  to  the  base  of  a hem- 
lock needle  and  inserts  its 
stylet  — an  appendage  like 
a long,  hollow  tongue  — 
into  the  vascular  tissue  at 
the  base  of  the  needle.  Once 
tapped  in,  the  adelgid  cov- 
ers itself  in  white,  cottony 
tuft,  and  there  it  spends  the 
rest  of  its  days,  a parasite 
on  the  tree.  Thousands 
of  adelgids  can  infest  a 
single  tree  at  a time.  The 
tree’s  needles  begin  to  lose 
their  color  and  eventually 
fall  off.  The  tree,  unable  to 
send  out  new  growth,  eventually  succumbs. 
Foresters  and  biologists  warn  that  we  face 
the  loss  of  hemlocks  in  eastern  forests. 

The  impact  will  be  felt  throughout  the 
southern  Appalachians.  Rusty  Rhea,  an 
entomologist  with  the  U.S.  Forest  Service, 
points  out  that  while  oaks  and  hickories 
moved  in  to  fill  the  places  left  vacant  by  the 
loss  of  the  American  chestnut,  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  forest  that  can  fill  the  role  of  the 
hemlock.  “There’s  really  no  ecological  substi- 
tute for  the  hemlocks,  nothing  to  take  their 
role  in  the  forest  if  they  die  off,”  said  Rhea. 

The  spaces  left  behind  by  dying  hemlocks 
would  likely  be  filled  in  by  early  successional 
species,  hardwood  trees  and  possibly  inva- 
sive exotic  plants  like  tree-of-heaven,  Japan- 
psp  barberrv  and  kmanese  stiltgrass. 


ASSESSING  IMPACT 


Does  it  matter  if  a red  maple  grows  where 
a hemlock  once  stood?  At  a parking  area 
on  the  North  Fork  of  the  Mills  River  in 


I 


II 


Henderson  County,  an  angler,  donning  his 
fishing  gear,  explains  that  he’s  from  Texas. 
His  wife  had  to  travel  to  Asheville  for  busi- 
ness, so  when  he  found  out  there  were  trout 
here,  he  decided  to  tag  along.  He  was  stand- 
ing under  a canopy  of  hemlock  trees,  which 
are  found  up  and  down  the  Mills  River. 

ft’s  no  secret  that  trout  need  cold  water. 
Many  biologists  are  concerned  about  what 
will  happen  to  trout  populations  if  this  ever- 
green disappears  from  our  stream  banks. 
Research  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  at  the 
Delaware  Water  Gap  National  Recreation 
Area  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  has 
shown  that  streams  in  hemlock  forests  tend 
to  have  more  consistently  cool  water  tem- 
peratures. The  study  showed  that  in  streams 
draining  hardwood  forests,  water  temper- 
ature rose  above  68  degrees  18  percent  of  the 
time,  compared  to  less  than  3 percent  of  the 
j time  in  streams  that  drained  from  hemlock 
forests.  “If  water  temperature  is  70  degrees 
for  an  extended  period,  even  eight  hours, 
stress  and  mortality  [in  trout]  can  result,” 

: said  Scott  Toftis,  a fisheries  biologist  with 
the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission. 
The  study  found  that  brook  trout  were 
ij  three  times  more  likely  to  be  prevalent 
in  streams  shaded  by  hemlocks  than  in 
those  shaded  by  hardwoods.  Brown  trout, 

I twice  as  likely.  “We ’re  not  sure  what  the 
! effect  would  be  on  brook  trout  in  North 
Carolina,”  said  Loftis. 

The  stream  impacts  weren’t  limited  to 
trout.  The  study  also  found  that  in  streams 
lined  with  hemlocks,  the  number  of  inver- 
I tebrate  species  was  37  percent  higher  than 
in  hardwood-shaded  streams.  Also,  streams 
draining  hardwood  forests  dried  up  more 
than  streams  draining  hemlock  forests. 
Loftis  also  pointed  out  that  there  may  be 
other  less  obvious  changes  that  would 
result  from  the  loss  of  hemlocks,  such 
as  changes  in  soil  chemistry.  The  ever- 
| green  branches  also  play  an  impot 
tant  role  for  wildlife  species. 

“For  wildlife,  we’re  prima- 
rily talking  about  grouse  and 
turkey,  and  primarily  win- 
ter cover,”  explained  Mike  } 

Carraway,  a biologist  with 
the  Wildlife  Commission. 

“The  limbs  on  hemlocks 
compress  under  the 
weight  of  snow,  making 


a little  pocket  under  the  tree.”  This  little 
pocket  can  provide  an  escape  from  harsh 
weather  for  game  species  such  as  grouse 
and  turkey  and  even  deer. 

Several  species  of  migratory  birds  have 
a preference  for  hemlocks  as  well.  Harvard 
University  researchers  have  found  that  black- 
throated  green  warblers,  Acadian  flycatch- 
ers and  Blackburnian  warblers  nest  almost 
exclusively  in  hemlocks.  Their  research  also 
pointed  out  that  in  stands  with  high  hem- 
lock mortality,  other  species  such  as  the 
red-eyed  vireo  and  tufted  titmouse  were 
thriving.  As  is  typical  in  nature,  what  may 
be  detrimental  for  one  species  is  beneficial 
for  another.  If  all  the  hemlocks  die,  that 
would  open  up  opportunities  for  other 
plants  and  animals.  But  what  about  those 
species  that  depend  on  the  hemlocks? 

What  will  happen  to  the  grouse,  the 
warblers  and  the  brook  trout  is  still  up  in 
the  air.  Will  the  streams  become  too  warm? 
Will  opening  up  the  canopy  actually  benefit 
trout  by  increasing  stream  productivity?  Will 
the  Blackburnian  warbler  find  another  place 
to  nest?  In  the  Great  Smokies,  hemlocks  are 
the  second-most  common  tree.  That  many 
trees  can’t  die  without  some  type  of  impact. 


JODY  DUGGINS 


Top,  Kathy  Kidd  works  in  a Cary  labora- 
tory to  find  beetle  species  capable  of 
destroying  the  adelgid.  Entomologist 
Rusty  Rhea  monitors  the  spread  of  the 
adelgid  in  the  state's  mountain  forests. 


A SPREADING  PLAGUE 

The  hemlock  woolly  adelgid  was  first  found 
in  the  eastern  United  States  in  Virginia  in 
1954.  It  spread  west  and  north  before  being 
found  in  North  Carolina  in  the  1990s.  The 
insect  now  infests  hemlocks  in  almost  half 
of  the  tree’s  eastern  range.  Scientists  are 
working  to  stop  the  spread  of  the  hemlock 
woolly  adelgid,  but  it  might  be  too  late  to 
save  thousands  of  afflicted  evergreens. 

Spread  of  the  Hemlock  Woolly  Adelgid 
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Adelgid-eating  beetles  grow  and  repro- 
duce in  laboratory  enclosures  (bottom) 
Scientists  hope  these  beetles  are  the 
key  to  preventing  the  deaths  of  entire 
stands  of  hemlocks  like  the  one  below. 


“I  don’t  know  what  the  impact  will  be, 
it’s  such  a big  component  of  our  forests,” 
said  Carraway.  The  only  thing  for  certain  is 
that  the  loss  of  the  hemlock  will  disrupt  a 
natural  system  in  ways  we  can  only  guess. 

PROACTIVE  APPROACH 

Researchers  and  land  managers  in  the 
southern  Appalachians  are  not  taking 
this  lying  down.  Although  this  scenario 


is  similar  to  the  loss  of  the  American 
chestnut,  scientists  now  have  a bit  more 
experience  with  invasive  pests. 

“There  are  treatments  for  the  adelgid,  but 
you  have  to  treat  every  tree,”  Carraway  said. 
Individual  infested  trees  must  be  sprayed 
with  horticultural  soaps  and  oils,  or  the  soil 
around  trees  must  be  injected  with  pesti- 
cide to  be  absorbed  by  the  roots.  “That 
might  work  for  an  individual  landowner, 
but  you  can’t  really  do  it  on  a large  scale.” 

Because  of  the  limitations  of  chemicals, 
the  hope  for  combating  the  adelgid  on  a 
large  scale  lies  in  its  homeland.  The  adelgid 
appears  impervious  to  any  natural  con- 
trols in  North  America,  so  scientists  have 
searched  its  native  Asia  for  predators  that 
could  safely  be  introduced  into  the  United 
States.  One  of  the  predators  they  found  is 
a poppy  seed-sized  relative  of  the  ladybug. 
This  beetle  doesn’t  even  have  a common 
name,  at  least  not  in  English,  so  it’s  known 
by  its  scientific  name,  Sasajiscymnus  tsuge. 

Using  a biological  control  is  not  a task 
taken  lightly.  The  prospect  of  introducing 
one  exotic  insect  to  deal  with  another  one 
raises  eyebrows.  However,  studies  to  deter- 
mine if  S.  tsuge  would  be  appropriate  for 
release  have  found  that  it  feeds  only  on 
adelgids,  and  once  this  food  supply  runs 
out,  it  quits  reproducing  and  dies. 

With  S.  tsuge  passing  the  test  for  use  as 
a biological  control  agent,  the  race  is  on  to 
introduce  it  into  the  environment  in  num- 
bers large  enough  to  impact  adelgid  popu- 
lations. The  limiting  factor  is  simply  hav- 
ing enough  facilities  to  produce  and  rear 
the  predator  beetles  in  captivity. 

In  an  unmarked,  nondescript  brick  build- 
ing in  Cary,  thousands  of  these  beetles  are 
being  churned  out.  It’s  a branch  of  the  N.C. 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Consumer 
Services  that  helps  deal  with  pests  such  as 
fire  ants,  gypsy  moths  and  the  hemlock 
woolly  adelgid.  Much  of  the  technology  and 
know-how  for  rearing  these  predator  beetles 
was  developed  by  the  New  Jersey  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  but  this  lab  was  the 
first  in  the  Southeast  to  produce  them. 

The  Cary  lab  can  turn  out  as  many 
as  1,500  predator  beetles  a week  during 
the  six  months  of  the  year  the  beetles  are 
active.  This  effort  has  been  joined  by  labs 
at  Clemson  University  and  the  University 
of  Tennessee,  and  there  is  talk  of  more 
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labs  to  come.  These  beetle  labs  produce 
thousands  of  predator  beetles  a year,  which 
are  then  released  into  the  wild. 

More  than  25  beetle  releases  into  Great 
Smoky  Mountains  National  Park  targeted 
heavily  infested  areas  with  a strong  hem- 
lock component  that  can’t  be  treated  by 
other  methods.  Additional  releases  are 
taking  place  on  national  forests,  including 
Joyce  Kilmer  Memorial  Forest,  home  to 
hemlocks  that  are  hundreds  of  years  old 
and  thoroughly  infested  with  the  adelgid. 
But  S.  tsuge  isn’t  the  only  hope. 

“I  think  it  will  take  more  than  one  beetle. 
The  Laricobius  beetle  holds  a lot  of  promise,” 
said  Kathleen  Kidd,  director  of  the  Cary  lab, 
referring  to  Laricobius  nigrinus , a second 
insect  examined  for  release.  Several  species 
of  the  beetle  genus  Scymnus  are  also  being 
studied,  the  idea  being  to  create  a suite  of 
predators  that  will  go  after  the  adelgid. 

At  this  point,  control,  not  eradication,  is 
the  goal,  explained  Rhea.  Humans  brought 
in  an  exotic  species  that  has  spread  ram- 
pantly in  the  Appalachians.  The  hope  now 
is  to  fill  in  the  predator  side  of  the  predator/ 
prey  equation  by  establishing  a population 
of  insects  that  feed  exclusively  on  the  adel- 
gid. It  is  a large-scale  tweaking  of  the  ecosys- 
tem to  offset  a human-induced  imbalance. 

While  there  is  little  that  we  can  do  to 
help  treat  adelgid  outbreaks,  there  are  things 
we  can  do  to  help  control  the  pest’s  spread. 
If  you  buy  hemlocks  at  a nursery  or  garden 


USING  A BIOLOGICAL  CONTROL  IS  NOT  A TASK  TAKEN  LIGHTLY. 
THE  PROSPECT  OF  INTRODUCING  ONE  EXOTIC  INSECT  TO  DEAL  WITH 
ANOTHER  ONE  RAISES  EYEBROWS. 


center,  ask  to  make  certain  they  are  free  of 
adelgids.  If  you  see  tiny  white  tufts  on  the 
underside  of  the  hemlock  branches  where 
you  are  hiking  or  fishing,  wash  your  clothes 
before  visiting  another  area  with  hemlocks. 

“We  all  need  to  work  together,  because  we 
can  contribute  different  things,”  explained 
Kidd,  sitting  in  a lab,  miles  from  the  nearest 
infested  tree,  contributing.  ^ 


Gary  Peeples  is  an  outreach  and  education 
specialist  in  the  Asheville  office  of  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 


Dedication  and  persistence  are  keys  to  finding 
the  biggest  and  bestwhitetails. 


Hunters  are  conditioned  to  think  of  trophy  whitetails  as  having  spent  many 
years  in  the  woods,  but  old  age  is  a relative  term,  particularly  when  it 
comes  to  deer. 

The  average  age  of  a white-tailed  deer  killed  in  North  Carolina  during  the 
2003-2004  hunting  season  was  just  1.9  years.  That’s  not  much  growing  time.  An 
old  buck  here  might  be  only  3 Vi  years  old,  and  if  he  has  reached  that  age,  he  is  either 

craftier  or  luckier — or  both — than  most. 

And  isn’t  that  the  kind  of  deer  that  most  intrigues  us  as  hunters,  that  makes  us 
willing  to  pass  up  smaller  bucks  in  favor  of  one  with  a heavier  body  and  fuller  antlers? 
Sure,  you  can  call  it  trophy  hunting,  but  the  trophy  is  measured  by  more  than  just 
the  number  of  points  or  the  spread  of  the  rack.  It’s  what  that  heavy  set  of  antlers 
symbolizes  — that  this  buck  is  a cut  above  the  others.  Having  survived  the  intense 
pressure  of  several  hunting  seasons,  he  is  wary,  smart  and  the  most  difficult  of  his 
species  to  outwit. 

Of  course,  age  alone  does  not  determine  the  size  of  a buck’s  antlers.  Genetics  plays 
a role,  and  nutrition  is  a key  factor.  A buck  that  has  the  genes  to  produce  an  extraor- 
dinary set  of  antlers  will  fail  to  do  so  if  he  does  not  have  quality  habitat. 

A number  of  factors  have  to  fall  in  line  just  right  for  a buck  to  become  a trophy. 
For  the  hunter,  dedication,  persistence  and  luck  are  involved  in  taking  these  uncom- 
mon animals,  but  these  tactics  also  will  help. 


Even  the  biggest  white-tailed 
buck  can  find  concealment  in  a 
small  patch  of  cover. 


Written  by  Gerald  Almy 


When  hunting  for  a trophy  whitetail,  patience  is  crucial,  since  the  oldest 
bucks  are  frequently  the  last  ones  to  enter  a field  in  search  of  food. 


Scoot  Wisely 

Start  scouting  in  late  winter  and  investigate 
areas  you  were  curious  about  but  didn  t want 
to  disturb  during  the  hunting  season.  Aerial 
photographs  and  topographic  maps  will  help 
you  plan  your  strategy  for  next  year  as  you 
walk  through  the  hunting  area.  Continue 
scouting  in  summer  and  early  fall,  using 
the  sign  you  find  to  figure  out  the  best  way 
to  intercept  the  buck  in  his  natural  travel 
routes  once  the  season  arrives. 

Let  Small  Bocks  Walk 

At  first  this  step  takes  some  self-control  and 
discipline.  After  all,  our  goal  when  we  start 
out  hunting  is  to  bag  a legal  animal.  Now  we 
have  to  change  that  philosophy.  Realize  that 
when  you  become  more  selective  with  your 
targets,  there  will  be  some  years  when  you 
won’t  shoot  a buck.  Instead,  plan  on  using 
your  license  allocation  for  does  to  fill  the 
freezer  and  help  with  management.  The 
more  does  that  are  harvested  instead  of  young 
bucks,  the  more  potential  future  trophies 
there  are  out  there,  and  the  less  stress  there 
is  on  the  habitat  from  overpopulation. 

It’s  crucial  not  to  be  tempted  by  yearlings, 
or  even  strong-looking  1 /2-year-olds.  Small 
bucks  are  usually  the  first  to  enter  a field  or 
pass  down  a trail.  But  il  you  shoot  the  first 
or  even  the  second  buck  you  see,  you’ll  never 
know  what  could  have  been  behind  it  just 
waiting  to  step  out  into  view.  You  might  be 
field-dressing  a deer  or  dragging  it  out  when 
a larger  buck  appears. 


The  oldest  bucks  almost  always  will 
come  out  last,  right  before  twilight  in  many 
cases.  They  have  learned  to  hold  back  and 
allow  the  less  wary  youngsters  to  venture 
into  the  held  first  or  walk  down  the  trail 
where  there  might  be  danger.  To  kill  these 
older,  warier  bucks,  patience  is  vital. 

Practice  Shooting 

To  expend  all  the  time,  effort  and  self- 
discipline  required  to  get  within  range  of  an 
old  whitetail  buck  and  then  blow  the  oppor- 
tunity because  of  poor  marksmanship  is 
one  of  the  most  depressing  feelings  a hunter 
can  experience.  We’ve  all  felt  it;  I certainly 
have.  I have  tried  since  those  misses  to 
become  more  diligent  in  my  practice  and  as 
proficient  as  possible  with  whatever  weapon 
1 am  using — muzzleloader,  shotgun,  rifle  or 
bow.  You  want  to  be  totally  confident  in  your 
shooting  when  a trophy  steps  into  range. 

Learn  to  Control  Buck  Fever 

This  is  another  critical  step.  Maybe  you’ve 
taken  a lot  of  deer  over  the  years.  Perhaps  it’s 
gotten  so  that  you’re  almost  calm  about  it. 

But  wait  until  that  massive-antlered  buck 
with  thick,  gnarly  points,  a wide  spread  and 
long  main  beams  steps  into  view.  If  you’re 
calm  then,  your  blood  must  be  ice  water. 
Buck  fever  is  normal  in  this  situation.  Your 
hearlbeat  will  quicken,  your  face  will  flush, 
and  you  will  feel  a tingling  sensation.  Breath- 
ing might  become  difficult. 
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Don’t  hght  it.  Simply  realize  what  is  hap- 
pening and  make  the  effort  to  control  it. 
First,  make  sure  the  deer  is  really  of  the 
caliber  you  want  to  take,  then  do  not  look 
at  the  antlers  any  more.  That  will  just  get  you 
more  rattled.  Instead,  concentrate  on  the 
steps  you  have  to  take  to  bring  the  hunt  to 
a successful  culmination. 

Tell  yourself  to  stay  calm.  Control  your 
breathing  and  concentrate  on  waiting  until 
the  deer  is  not  looking  your  way  and  is  at  just  | 
the  right  angle  for  the  shot.  This  will  give  you 
time  to  control  the  adrenaline  rush.  Slowly 
raise  the  bow  or  gun  when  the  time  is  right  I 
and  make  the  shot  without  undue  hesitation. 
Chances  at  a trophy  deer  are  rare.  You  must 
use  willpower  to  stay  calm. 

Take  Up  Bow  or  Muzzleloader  Hunting 

If  you  hunt  only  with  modern  firearms,  you 
are  missing  valuable  time.  Archery  season, 
when  deer  are  less  skittish  and  pressured,  and 
black-powder  season  increase  your  chances 
to  hunt  for  a mature  buck.  In  North  Carolina, 
hunters  who  use  both  bow  and  muzzleloader 
can  extend  their  seasons  by  a minimum  of 
five  weeks.  The  more  time  you  spend  in  the 
woods,  the  greater  the  odds  you’ll  cross  paths 
with  a large -racked  animal. 

Hunt  River  Bottoms 

These  areas  often  have  some  of  the  best  soil 
with  the  richest  minerals,  as  the  nutrients 
have  washed  down  from  higher  elevations 


over  millions  of  years.  Because  they  are  often 
prime  cropland,  they  offer  plenty  of  food. 
Cover  and  water  are  ample.  What’s  more,  the 
river  forms  a natural  travel  corridor  for  the 
deer.  Try  still-hunting  when  the  ground  is  wet 
from  rain,  snow  or  dew  and  stand-hunting 
near  fresh  sign  and  trails. 

Use  a Grunt  Call 

These  calls  are  simple  to  learn  and  can  be 
extremely  effective  at  certain  times  and 
places.  You  don’t  need  to  call  every  time  you 
go  hunting.  But  in  the  right  circumstances, 
particularly  just  before,  during  and  imme- 
diately after  the  rut,  you  can  call  in  big 
bucks  that  you  otherwise  never  would  have. 
Even  if  you  can’t  lure  them  in,  sometimes  a 
call  will  stop  a deer  as  it  is  walking  or  trot- 
ting and  give  you  a good  stationary  shot. 

Hunt  Escape  Routes 

In  heavily  hunted  areas,  escape  routes  can 
be  good  for  seeing  not  only  lots  of  deer  but 
also  big  ones.  Bucks  will  move  away  from 


major  parking  areas  and  pulloffs  along 
roads,  heading  toward  thick  cover,  swamps, 
brushy  ravines,  steep  ledges  and  ridges,  as 
soon  as  the  first  flashlights  start  sending 
their  jittery  beams  through  the  woods  on 
opening  day  and  on  weekends.  By  getting 
into  the  escape  areas  before  the  onslaught, 
you’ll  be  ready  and  waiting  when  hunters 
unwittingly  push  bucks  toward  you. 

Hunt  Small  Pockets  of  Cover 

Unless  hunting  pressure  is  extremely 
heavy,  a buck  will  not  vacate  his  home 
range.  What  he  often  will  do  is  head  to 
tiny  pockets  of  neglected  cover  in  that 
range:  a thicket  of  briers,  logjams,  tall 
grass  or  a small  clump  of  weeds. 

It’s  amazing  how  small  a piece  of  cover 
can  be  and  still  hold  a huge  buck.  Search 
out  these  neglected  patches  of  dense  vegeta- 
tion and  wait  at  dawn  and  dusk  for  the  deer 
to  enter  or  leave  them.  Alternately,  walk  up 
to  them  during  midday  and  be  ready  for  a 
quick  shot  as  the  buck  flushes  from  cover. 


Scouting  before  and  after  hunting  season  is  crucial.  Look  for  trees  where 
bucks  have  rubbed  their  antlers  (left),  or  try  tracking  them  in  snow.  Streams 
not  only  provide  drinking  water,  but  good  cover  and  food. 
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Hunt  All  Day 

Some  of  the  biggest  bucks  move  from  10  a.m. 
to  2 p.m.  Whether  they  have  actually  learned 
that  few  hunters  are  out  at  this  time  is  impos- 
sible to  say,  but  it  sure  seems  like  it.  Noon  is 
one  of  the  natural  movement  times  of  deer 
as  well.  1 live  in  prime  whitetail  habitat, 
where  I literally  can  watch  deer  from  my 
office  or  kitchen  window  every  day  of  the 
year.  It  is  clear  that  noon  doesn’t  mean 
lunchtime  only  for  humans.  Does  and  bucks 
are  often  up  and  about  at  this  time. 

If  there’s  much  hunting  pressure  in  your 
area,  there  is  also  a prime  time  beginning 
about  10  a.m.,  because  hunters  will  gradually 
start  vacating  their  stands  to  go  still-hunting, 
warm  up  or  hike  back  to  camp  for  a meal. 
Then  around  2 or  3 p.m.,  they  will  head  back 
out.  This  movement  often  will  send  a buck 
past  your  stand.  With  luck,  it  might  be  that 
trophy  you  have  seen  only  in  your  dreams.  ^ 

Gerald  Almy  is  a freelance  outdoor  writer 
living  in  Virginia. 
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Broken  limbs,  hollowed-out  trunks, 
even  lightning  scars  often  mar  these  old  trees 
But  look  closer  and  you'll  see 


Ancient  Wonders 

written  by  Julie  Dunlap  / illustrations  and  nature  activity  by  Anne  N\.  Runyon 


Visitors  to  ancient  forests  may  feel  like  time  travelers.  After  all,  the  grand 
old  trees  surrounding  them  were  growing  there  before  the  American 
Revolution.  Scientists  can  measure  a trees  age  by  counting  annual  rings  that 
form  in  the  wood,  and  growth  rings  have  shown  that  one  bristlecone  pme  in 
California  lived  more  than  4,900  years.  California  s giant  sequoias  are  not 
quite  as  old,  but  in  2,000  years  they  may  grow  taller  than  a 26 -story  building. 
Yet  trees  don’t  have  to  be  record-breakers  to  be  old-timers.  It’s  history,  not 
just  age  or  size,  that  earns  a woodland  the  title  “old  growth. 


HOW  OLD  IS  OLD? 

Once,  undisturbed  forests  covered  much  of  the 
United  States.  Logging  and  grazing  removed  most  of 
the  original  trees,  though  redwoods  and  Douglas 
firs  still  tower  over  thousands  of  acres  on  the  West 
Coast.  In  the  east,  less  than  Vi  of  1 percent  of  old 
growth  remains,  usually  in  spots  too  remote  or  rugged 
to  log  or  farm.  Steep  slopes  protected  hemlock,  spruce, 
hickory  and  other  trees  in  North  Carolina  s Smoky 
Mountains,  creating  the  state’s  largest  remaining  ancient 
woodlands.  On  high  ridges  in  the  Pisgah  National  Forest, 
enormous  yellow  poplars  may  stand  iOO  feet  tall  and 
measure  20  feet  around.  Swampy  ground  probably  saved 
patches  of  Atlantic  white  cedars  along  North  Carolina  s 
Alligator  River  and  other  waterways  on  the  East  Coast. 

Scientists  are  just  now  Ending  many  old-growth  rem- 
nants. Recently,  growth  rings  proved  that  some  bald 
cypresses  along  North  Carolina  s Black  River  are 
over  1,700  years  old  — the  oldest  trees  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 


When  trees  fall  in 
the  forest,  gaps  in 
the  canopy  allow 
sunlight  to  reach 
the  ground.  Wild- 
flowers,  such  as  this 
swamp  milkweed, 
spring  up  in  the 
patches  of  sunlight. 
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WRINKLES  AND  CRAY  HAIR 

You  don’t  have  to  count  annual  rings  to 
detect  old-growth  woodlands.  Trees,  like  people, 
have  traits  that  help  observers  spot  the  older 
generation.  After  a few  centuries  in  a forest, 
ancient  trees  have  lived  through  wind,  ice 
storms,  insect  attacks,  diseases  and  fires. 

These  natural  forces  may  twist  the  trunks, 
snap  off  branches  and  allow  the  trees  to  rot 
from  inside  out.  Some  of  the  trees  die  from 
their  injuries,  falling  to  the  forest  floor  or 
standing  lifeless  as  “snags.”  Though  it  may 
look  messy,  lots  of  deadwood  litter  on  the  forest 
floor  and  plenty  of  towering  snags  are  both  signs 
of  a healthy  old-growth  woods. 

Live  trees  also  fall  in  the  forest  — sometimes 
knocking  over  neighbors  on  the  way  down.  The 
falling  trees  open  gaps  in  the  forest’s  leafy  ceiling, 
or  canopy,  allowing  sun  to  reach  the  ground  in  some 
places.  Wildflowers,  vines,  bushes  and  tree  saplings 
spring  up  in  the  patches  of  sunlight,  some  sprouting 
from  decaying  fallen  trunks,  called  “nurse  logs.”  The 
result  is  a lush  understory  of  plants  growing  below 
the  tallest  trees.  Because  canopy  gaps  open  here  and 
there  over  time,  a centuries-old  forest  becomes  a 
mosaic  of  trees  of  many  different  sizes  and  ages. 
That  means  a tree  doesn’t  have  to  be  old  to  be  part 
of  an  old-growth  forest. 


Sometimes  trees  die  from  their 
injuries  and  fall  to  the  forest  floor 
or  stand  lifeless  as  snags. 
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PYGMY  SALAMANDER 


HOME  SWEET  HOME 

Even  if  you  don’t  see  the  ways  that  plants  make  old 
growth  special,  you  might  hear  other  clues.  Old-growth 
forests  are  often  noisy  places  because  so  much  wild- 
life lives  there.  Woodpeckers  drum  on  snags  and  ham- 
mer out  nesting  cavities  where  owls  may  later  roost. 
Frogs  croak  in  wetland  pools,  and  insects  buzz  from 
everywhere.  Younger  woodlands  or  stands  planted 
with  only  one  kind  of  tree  have  fewer  places  to  hide, 
nest,  feed  and  hibernate,  so  fewer  kinds  of 
wildlife  make  homes  there. 

In  fact,  North  Carolina’s 
ancient  woodlands  give 


visitors  a glimpse  back 
in  history.  Canoeists  in 
coastal  swamp  forests 
may  see  trees  that 
American  Indians 
once  paddled  past. 

American  alligators 
and  red  wolves  still 
hunt  near  Atlantic  white 
cedars,  and  black  bears 
den  in  the  enormous  hollow 
bases  of  bald  cypresses.  Hikers  in 
the  Appalachians  may  also  find  trackless 
wilds  much  like  the  first  European  explorers 


encountered.  The  deep,  moist  leaf  litter  shelters  dozens 
of  salamander  species,  such  as  the  tiny  pygmy,  rarely 
seen  in  disturbed  forests.  And  every  spring,  songbirds 
migrate  north  from  the  tropics  to  nest  in  the  lush 
branches  of  old-growth  trees.  When  development 
breaks  forests  into  small  wooded  islands,  nesting  birds 
are  easily  found  by  predators  and  nest  parasites.  Black- 
burnian warblers,  hooded  warblers,  wood  thrushes 
and  many  other  species  flock  to  old-growth  forests 
because  unbroken  woodlands  offer  safer  places  to  raise 
their  young.  If  old-growth  forests  shrink,  warblers  and 
other  wildlife  species  may  vanish,  just  like  the  ivory- 
billed woodpeckers  that  once  nested  in  North 
Carolina’s  bald  cypresses. 
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Get  Outside 

Visit  some  senior  citizens.  You  can  explore  old-growth  forests 
in  several  North  Carolina  parks  and  refuges,  including  Great 
Smoky  Mountains  National  Park,  Alligator  River  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  and  Croatan  National  Forest.  Sign  up  with  a 
nature  center  or  environmental  club  for  a guided  tour  or  rent 
a canoe  to  get  a close-up  view  of  an  ancient  wooded  wetland. 
At  the  N.C.  Botanical  Garden,  you  can  learn  about  pocosin 
habitat  at  the  Coastal  Plain  exhibit.  Not  sure  how  to  count 
annual  rings?  Check  the  N.C.  Museum  of  Natural  Science’s 
display  of  a slice  from  a centuries-old  bald  cypress,  then  trek 
into  your  neighborhood  woods  to  test  your  skills  on  a local 
tree  stump.  Can  you  estimate  the  ages  of  young  and  old  trees 
nearby?  What  other  signs  can  you  find  of  the  forest’s  age? 
How  long  until  your  trees  become  ancient  wonders? 


Nest  parasites 
are  birds,  such  as 
the  brown-headed 
cowbird  below,  that 
lay  their  eggs  in 
other  birds' nests. 


Read  and  Find  Out 

■ Eastern  Old-Growth  Forests:  Prospects 
for  Rediscovery  and  Recovery  by  Mary  Davis 
Byrd,  editor,  Island  Press,  1996. 

■ The  Tree  in  the  Ancient  Forest  by  Carol  Reed-Jones,  Dawn 
Books,  1995. 

■ “The  Unsung  Ancients,”  by  David  Stahle,  Natural  Flistory 
Magazine , February  2002. 


In  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina: 

■ “Joyce  Kilmer’s  Birds:  New  Thoughts  on  an  Ancient 
Forest”  by  David  Tee,  October  1997. 

■ “What  Do  Old  Trees  Know”  by  Lawrence  S.  Earley, 
March  1998. 


On  the  Web: 

■ Eastern  Old  Growth  Clearing  House  www.old-growth.org 


Find  out  more  about  Project  WILD  Workshops  and  literature 
at  the  Wildlife  Commission’s  Web  site  at  www.ncwildlife.org 


Old  Nurse  Log 
Paper  Sculpture 


1.  Cut  out  main  log  and 
two  plant  pieces. 

2.  Cut  out  slit  in  log. 
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3.  Fold  white  tabs  down 
along  the  •••  lines. 

4.  Fold  brown  tabs  down 
along  the  •••  lines. 

5.  Roll  log  and  insert  both 
white  tabs  into  slit. 
Tape  ends  together. 

6.  Tape  both  brown  tabs 
to  log  bottom  and 
flatten  bottom. 


7.  Slip  the  two  matching 
plant  pieces  into  the 
slit,  covering  up  the 
white  tabs. 


8.  Clue  them  to  the 
white  tabs. 


9.  Lightly  rest  your  fingers 
over  your  log  to  hold  it 
down  while  you  pull  up 
the  plants  with  your 
other  hand. 


/As  the  nurse  log  slowly  decays  into  rich  organic  soil , 
small  plants  such  as  ferns  and  tree  seedlings  take  root 
on  it  and  grow.  New  life  is  nurtured  by  the  old  log. 


X 
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Atlantic  Croaker,  Monkfish  Show  Improvement 


North  Carolina’s  coastal  and  ocean 
fisheries  continue  to  show  signs 
of  progress  as  two  more  stocks,  Atlantic 
croaker  and  monkfish,  have  been 
upgraded  by  the  state  Division 
of  Marine 
Fisheries 
(DMF). 

Atlantic 
croaker,  a 
fish  popular 

with  both  recreational  and 
commercial  fishermen,  was  moved  from 
the  concerned  to  the  viable  category,  while 
monkfish,  a commercially  harvested  ocean 
fish,  advanced  from  the  overfished  to  the 
recovering  designation.  No  other  stocks 
were  reclassified  this  year. 

“We  are  making  great  progress  towards 
our  long-term  goal  of  having  all  of  the 
state’s  major  species  in  the  viable  or  recov- 


ering categories  within  the  next  decade,” 
said  DMF  biologist  Louis  Daniel.  “Eighteen 
out  of  40  stocks,  or  45  percent, 
are  already  in  these  classifi- 
cations, and  we  are 
on  track  to  move 
several  more 
overfished 
stocks  into 
the  recovering 
or  viable  categories  in  the 
next  few  years.” 

The  DMF’s  annual  stock  status 
report  evaluates  the  health  of  North  Car- 
olina’s important  coastal  fisheries.  Eight 
of  the  40  stocks  are  categorized  as  over- 
fished, eight  as  concerned  and  six  are 
listed  as  unknown. 

To  determine  the  status  of  North  Car- 
olina fisheries,  the  DMF  collects  data  and 
analyzes  long-term  trends  in  the  length, 


weight,  age,  catch  and  fishing  effort  for 
each  stock.  For  many  stocks,  biologists 
also  evaluate  the  total  weight  of  fish  that 
are  old  enough  to  spawn,  the  number  of 
juvenile  or  immature  fish,  fishing  mortality,  | 
natural  mortality,  migration,  size  and  age 
at  maturity,  regulatory  impacts  and  bycatch  i 
(the  unintentional  catch  of  a stock). 

The  DMF  currently  lacks  data  to  assess 
the  status  of  some  stocks.  These  stocks  — 
catfishes,  American  eel,  river  herring  out- 
side of  Albemarle  Sound,  sea  mullet,  hick-  I 
ory  shad  and  hard  clams  — are  listed  as 
unknown.  The  DMF  plans  to  move  these 
stocks  into  appropriate  categories  as  data 
are  accumulated. 


2004  Stock  Status 


• Viable:  Atlantic  croaker,  black  sea 
bass  (north  of  Cape  Hatteras),  striped 
bass  (in  Albemarle  Sound  and  ocean), 
dolphin,  wahoo,  summer  flounder, 
gag  grouper,  king  and  Spanish 
mackerel,  Atlantic  menhaden,  spot, 
spotted  (speckled)  seatrout,  shrimp, 
weakfish  (gray  trout) 

• Recovering:  Bluefish,  monkfish, 
red  drum,  scup 

• Concerned:  Striped  mullet,  white 
and  yellow  perch,  reef  fish,  American 
shad,  bay  scallops,  oysters,  blue  crabs 

• Overfished:  Black  sea  bass  south 
of  Cape  Hatteras,  striped  bass  (in 
non-marine  waters,  Albemarle  and 
Roanoke  sounds),  southern  flounder, 
river  herring  (in  Albemarle  Sound), 
sharks,  spiny  dogfish,  Atlantic 
sturgeon, tautog 

• Unknown:  Catfishes,  American  eel, 
river  herring  (outside  of  Albemarle 
Sound),  sea  mullet,  hickory  shad, 
hard  clams 


Hamilton  Named  Executive  Director 
of  Wildlife  Commission 

The  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  has  appointed  Richard 
Hamilton  executive  director  of  the  agency.  A biologist  and 
34-year  employee  of  the  Wildlife  Commission,  Hamilton  replaced 
Charles  Fullwood,  who  retired  on  Sept.  24. 

Hamilton,  60,  earned  bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  in  wildlife 
sciences  from  N.C.  State  University.  He  joined  the  commission  in 
1970  as  a wildlife  biologist.  A Raleigh  resident,  Hamilton  also  has 
been  a research  coordinator  and  division  chief  for  the  commission  s 
Wildlife  Management  Division  and  Division  of  Inland  Fisheries. 

He  was  responsible  for  the  game  law  revision  in  1979,  working  with  the  N.C.  General  Assem- 
bly and  the  UNC  Institute  of  Government  to  rewrite  the  1935  game  law.  The  revised  law  remains 
the  basis  of  current  wildlife  conservation  programs  in  the  state. 

Hamilton  was  promoted  in  1986  to  chief  deputy  director,  taking  responsibility  for  the  com- 
mission's field  operations  and  legislative  work. 

Hamilton  pledged  to  provide  North  Carolinians  with  the  best  possible  wildlife  conservation 
program. "We  have  the  staff  and  the  infrastructure  to  deliver  it, "he  said. "And  we  have  a respon- 
sive commission  that  has  provided  strong  support  for  our  wildlife  conservation  program. 
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More  Lionfish  Found 
Off  Wrightsville  Beach 

The  Indo-Pacific  lionfish  (“Coral  Explorers,” 
July  2004)  apparently  has  a better  toe- 
hold off  the  North  Carolina  coast  than  scien- 
tists initially  thought. 

The  first  reports  of  the  lionfish,  a beautiful 
and  popular  aquarium  fish,  in  North  Carolina 
waters  began  to  circulate  about  four  years 
ago.  In  2002,  a scientific  expedition  to  study 
deep-water  coral  found  more  than  a dozen  of 
the  fish,  an  invasive  species  that  is  a top  pred- 
ator in  reef  communities.  Earlier  this  year  a 
Morehead  City  fisherman  caught  a lionfish 
on  hook  and  line  while  fishing  in  132  feet  of 
water  off  Topsail  Island.  In  August,  a joint 
expedition  by  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  and  UNC  Wilm- 
ington found  more  than  80  of  the  fish 
about  50  miles  off  Wrightsville 
Beach.  Researchers  not  only 
found  adult  lionfish,  but  juve- 
niles and  pregnant  females. 

The  lionfish,  native  to 
tropical  waters  of  the  South 
Pacific  and  Indian  oceans,  has 
poisonous  external  spines.  It 
eats  just  about  anything  it  can 
swallow  and  has  few  natural  enemies. 

Paula  Whitfield,  a fisheries  biologist 
with  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration,  said  the  lionfish  probably 
will  get  no  closer  to  the  shore  than  about 
25  miles. "I  think  they're  here  to  stay,”she 
said. “Unfortunately,  that's  something  we 
can  now  say  pretty  confidently.” 
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Commission  Establishes 
2004-2005  Waterfowl  Seasons 

Although  duck  populations  in  North  America  fell  by  11  percent  this  year  over  2003  totals, 
the  numbers  are  still  sufficient  that  North  Carolina  hunters  will  see  few  changes 
in  the  2004-2005  waterfowl  seasons. 

As  in  past  years,  the  regular  sea- 
son for  ducks,  mergansers  and  coots 
is  in  three  segments:  Sept.  29-Oct.  2, 

Nov.  13-Dec.  4 and  Dec.  18-Jan.  29. 

The  daily  bag  limit  is  six  ducks,  with 
the  following  restrictions:  no  more 
than  one  black  or  one  mottled  duck 
(cannot  be  taken  until  Dec.  1);  four 
mallards  (with  no  more  than  two 
hens);  two  wood  ducks,  two  redheads, 
three  scaup,  four  scoters,  one  ful- 
vous tree  duck,  one  pintail  and  one 
canvasback.  The  season  for  canvas- 
backs  and  pintails  is  Dec.  27-Jan.  29 

only.  The  bag  limit  is  15  for  coots  and  five  for  mergansers  (only  one  of  which  can 
be  a hooded  merganser). 

Poor  conditions  on  the  Canadian  breeding  grounds  resulted  in  lower  nest  success 
for  brant  this  year.  Therefore  the  brant  season  is  shorter,  Dec.  4-Jan.  31,  with  a bag 
limit  of  only  two.  In  2003-2004,  the  season  ran  from  Nov.  24-Jan.  31. 

The  bag  limit  is  15  for  snow  and  blue  geese  during  the  two  season  segments 
of  Oct.  20-Oct.  30  and  Nov.  13-Mar.  5. 

Hunters  can  pursue  sea  ducks  Oct.  1 to  Jan.  29  in  the  special  sea  duck  area  only, 
and  their  bag  limit  is  seven  sea  ducks  (with  a limit  of  four  scoters).  This  area  is  limited 
to  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  coastal  waters  south  of  U.S.  64  that  are  separated 
by  a distance  of  at  least  800  yards  of  open  water  from  any  shore,  island  or  marsh.  Outside 
the  special  sea  duck  area,  regular  duck  season  dates  and  bag  limits  apply. 

North  Carolina  has  three  Canada  goose  hunt  zones,  two  of  which  have  two  season 
segments.  Hunting  in  the  Resident  Population  Zone  is  allowed  from  Nov.  13 -Dec.  4 and 
Dec.  18-Jan.  29,  with  a daily  bag  of  five  birds.  Regular  season  hunting  in  the  Southern 
James  Bay  Population  Zone  is  Oct.  6 -Oct.  16  and  Nov.  6 — Dec.  31,  with  a daily  bag 
of  two  birds.  The  Northeast  Hunt  Zone  is  closed  after  the  September  season  ends. 


Three  Nontoxic  Shot  Types  Receive  Approval 


The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  has  approved  three  new  types  of 
nontoxic  shot  for  use  in  waterfowl  hunting,  bringing  to  10  the  num- 
ber of  nontoxic  shot  types  available.  The  shot  types  are  formulations  of 
tungsten-iron,  tungsten-bronze-iron  and  tungsten-tin-bismuth. 

The  use  of  lead  shot  for  waterfowl  was  banned  in  1991  in  the  United 
States,  and  Canada  followed  with  a complete  ban  in  1999.  Many  species 
of  waterfowl  ingest  spent  lead  pellets  along  with  their  intended  food 
and  develop  lead  poisoning. 

The  first  nontoxic  shot  was  steel,  which  is  less  dense  than  lead  and 
does  not  have  the  same  velocity.  Hunters  had  to  use  a larger  steel  shot 


size  — No.  2 in  steel  as  opposed 
to  No.  4 in  lead,  for  example  — 
to  achieve  the  same  velocity. 

"Protecting  our  waterfowl 
populations  while  ensuring  water- 
fowl  hunting  opportunities  are  two  things 
we  take  very  seriously, "agency  director  Steve  Williams 
said. "With  each  new  shot  type  approved,  hunters  will  have  a wider 
range  of  choices  as  they  continue  to  play  a key  role  in  the  conservation 
of  waterfowl  and  its  habitat." 
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Squirrel  Warbles 
No  Threat  to  Hunters 

The  gray  squirrel  has  long  been  a popular 
quarry  in  North  Carolina  for  many  hunters. 

In  fact,  the  squirrel  often  is  the  target  of  a 
youngster's  first  hunt.  And  not  too  many 
years  ago,  bushytails  were  common  on  the 
dinner  menu  for  rural  North  Carolinians. 

Sometimes,  however,  a hunter  will  pick 
up  a squirrel  to  slip  into  the  back  of  his 
hunting  coat  and  notice  there's  something 
odd  about  the  animal.  There’s  a lump  under 
the  squirrel’s  skin.  Realizing  the  animal 
has  "warbles”or  “wolves,” the  hunter  will 
discard  the  squirrel. 

North  Carolina  furbearer  and  wildlife 
disease  biologist  Perry  Sumner  says  that  s 
just  a waste. 

The  skin  lesions  are  the  larvae  of  bot- 
flies, which  are  not  harmful  to  humans.  The 
female  botfly,  similar  in  size  and  appearance 
to  a small  bumblebee,  lays  her  eggs  near 
squirrel  dens,  where  they  can  attach  to  a 
squirrel’s  feet  or  fur.  As  the  squirrel 
grooms  itself,  it  ingests  the 
eggs  or  inhales  them.  The 
eggs  then  hatch,  and  the 
larvae  migrate  to  loca- 
tions just  under  the  skin. 

Infestations  become 
apparent  in  August, 
peak  near  the  end  of 
September  and  decline 
quickly  throughout  October. 

After  three  to  seven  weeks,  when 
the  larvae  have  developed,  they  drop  off 
the  squirrel  and  over-winter  in  forest  lit- 
ter. After  the  larvae  emerge,  the  squirrel's 
skin  can  recover. 

"Since  the  lesions  associated  with  cuta- 
neous warbles  are  restricted  to  the  skin  and 
do  not  penetrate  the  flesh,  the  squirrel  can 
be  consumed  as  any  other  squirrel  would 
be,”  Sumner  said. "Unless  the  warbles  have 
caused  a secondary  infection  in  the  muscle 
tissue,  the  squirrel  meat  is  suitable  for 
human  consumption.” 

Sumner  said  that  squirrels  sometimes  also 
have  benign  tumors  caused  by  poxvirus  infection 
that  make  the  animals  lose  hair  at  the  tumor 
sites.  These  fibrous  lumps  affect  only  the  skin 
and  have  no  human  health  implications,  since 
the  poxvirus  is  not  infectious  to  people. 


Saltwater  Recreational 
Anglers  Take  Big  Bite 
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A recent  study  by  Duke  University  and 
Florida  State  University  scientists 
reveals  that  recreational  saltwater  fishermen 
have  a much  larger  impact  on  fish  stocks  in 
the  United  States  than  previously  believed. 

The  study  indicates  that  recreational 
anglers  account  for  23  percent  of  the  total 
landings  of  species  classified  as  over-fished, 
including  red  drum  and  red  snapper.  In  the 
South  Atlantic  (North  Carolina,  South  Car- 
olina, Georgia  and  the  east  coast  of  Florida), 
recreational  fishermen  land  93  percent  of 
the  red  drum  caught  annually. 

“The  conventional  wisdom  is  that  recre- 
ational fishing  is  a small  proportion  of  the 
total  take,  so  it  is  largely  overlooked,”  said 
lead  author  Felicia  Coleman  of  Florida  State. 
“But  if  you  remove  the  fish  caught  and  used 
for  fish  sticks  and  fishmeal  (pollock  and 
menhaden) — two  strictly  commercially 
caught  species  that  account  for  over  half 
of  all  U.S.  landings — the  recreational  take 
rises  to  10  percent  nationally.  And  if  you 
focus  in  on  the  populations  identified 
L by  the  federal  government  as  spe- 
cies  of  concern,  it  rises  to  23  percent. 

The  study  was  compiled  from 
statistics  gathered  by  the  U.S. 
National  Marine  Fisheries  Service, 
state  marine  fisheries  commis- 
sions and  state  natural  resource 
agencies  for  the  past  22  years.  There  are 
10  million  recreational  saltwater  fishermen 
in  the  United  States. 


A recent  study  shows  that  recreational 
anglers  have  a bigger  effect  on  over- 
fished species  than  previously  thought. 

“The  large  impacts  of  recreational 
fisheries  surprised  us,  and  they  may  star- 
tle many  people,  including  fishermen, 
concerned  about  the  health  of  our  oceans, 
said  Larry  Crowder  of  Duke.  “But  if  any- 
thing, our  results  likely  underestimate  the 
true  impact  of  recreational  fishing  because 
we  did  not  include  fish  that  are  discarded 
at  sea  or  die  from  the  effects  of  catch- 
and-release  fishing.” 

A report  on  the  study  appeared  in 
Science  (Aug.  27,  2004). 


ON  PATROL 


Wildlife  Officer  Gale  Wilson  and  Master 
Officer  Mike  Edmisten,  working  deer 
hunting  on  the  last  day  of  the  season,  came 
across  a foxhunting  party.  The  hunters  were  all 
on  horseback,  and  several  foxhounds  were  run- 
ning. While  the  officers  were  checking  hunting 
licenses,  the  horses  pushed  the  officers,  almost 
bit  one  of  them  and  kicked  Wilson’s  vehicle. 
The  officers  found  that  12  of  the  45  hunters 
did  not  have  licenses.  The  hunters  said  they 
did  not  think  they  needed  a hunting  license 
to  foxhunt  on  horseback. 
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Trout  Unlimited  Launches  Brook  Trout  Campaign 


The  Southern 
Appalachian 
brook  trout  (“Tar 
Heel  Treasure,”  July 
2004)  has  picked 
up  more  allies.  Back 
the  Brookie,  a Trout 
Unlimited  conserva- 
tion and  education 
effort  that  began  more 
than  a year  ago  in 
North  Carolina  and 
Tennessee,  has  been 
endorsed  by  TU  lead- 
ership in  four  more 
Southern  states.  The 
Southern  Appalach- 
ian brook  trout  is  the 
South's  only  native 
trout  species. 

About  35  state  leaders  from  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Georgia,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia 
pledged  to  work  together  during  the 
next  year  to  continue  to  build  the  region- 
wide campaign.  According  to  Kim  Ryals, 
program  coordinator,  the  projects  will 
range  from  legislative  advocacy  support- 
ing clean  air  and  water,  educational  pro- 
grams to  build  awareness  of  the  fragility 


of  brook  trout  and  their  environment, 
and  fund-raising  events  to  build  visibility 
and  support  of  Trout  Unlimited  efforts  to 
conserve,  protect  and  restore  brook  trout 
and  other  cold-water  fish. 

“TU  members  have  already  been  work- 
ing throughout  these  states  to  restore 
streams  damaged  by  erosion  and  other 
environmental  threats,  but  this  new  cam- 
paign will  unite  already  committed  vol- 
unteers so  their  efforts  can  multiply,” 


Ryals  said.  “Brook  trout 
are  not  just  beautiful 
fish;  they  have  a special 
place  in  the  natural  and 
cultural  history  of  the 
Southern  Appalachians.  ” 
Doug  Besler,  cold- 
water  research  coordi- 
nator for  the  N.C.  Wild- 
life Resources  Commis- 
sion, said  Back  the 
Brookie  will  help 
not  only  native  brook 
trout,  but  other  spe- 
cies as  well. 

“This  allows  TU 
to  be  involved  in  cold- 
water  quality  issues 
New  Re  on  a grassroots  level,'' 
Besler  said.  “It’s  really  a broader  move 
that’s  using  the  brook  trout  as  a poster 
child.  It’s  something  we  definitely  sup- 
port. It’s  an  evolving  thing  with  an  edu- 
cational component,  trying  to  make 
groups  aware  of  the  issues.” 

TU  also  has  a new  Web  site,  www. 
brookie.org,  that  offers  additional  infor- 
mation about  brook  trout,  updates  on 
specific  stream  restoration  efforts  and 
ways  for  volunteers  to  become  involved. 


COMMISSION  SPOTLIGHT 


What  Does  It  Take  to  Capture  a Wild  Animal? 

Children  ages  5 to  18  are  invited  to  enter  a Young  Wildlife  Artist  Calendar  Art  con- 
test sponsored  by  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission.  It’s  easy:  Co  outside,  find 
wildlife  and  capture  it  on  paper.  Then  submit  your  work  to  one  of  the  commission’s  three 
Wildlife  Education  Centers.  Thirty-six  winning  entries  will  be  selected  to  appear  in  a 
2005-06  school-year  calendar. 

"Young  people  represent  the  future  of  sportsmanship  and  wildlife  conservation 
in  North  Carolina,” said  Wildlife  Commission  chairman  John  Pechmann.“This 
project  is  a way  we  can  support  and  encourage  their  interest  in  the  great  outdoors, 
and  acknowledge  their  importance  as  keepers  of  the  Wildlife  Commission's  public 
service  heritage." 

Entries  must  be  postmarked  by  December  31,  2004.  For  contest  rules,  visit  the  com- 
mission’s Web  site  at  www.ncwildlife.org  or  call  Mark  Dubowski,  special  publications 
editor,  at  (919)  733-7123,  extension  257. 
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CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


Tuespay-Sunday,  Nov.  2-7 

Discover  the  diverse  habitats  and  wildlife 
of  the  Outer  Banks  with  birding  and  paddle 
trips  and  educational  seminars  at  the  Wings 
Over  Water  festival  in  Kill  Devil  Hills.  For 
more  information  and  registration  packets, 
call  (252)  441-8144  or  check  out  www. 
wingsoverwater.  org. 

Saturday  , Nov.  6 

■ Test  your  fishing  skills  in  the  Bob  Bernard 
Open  Individual  Surf  Fishing  Tournament 
in  Buxton.  Telephone  the  Cape  Hatteras 
Anglers  Club  at  (252)  995-4253  or  email 
the  club  at  anglers@mindspring.com 

for  more  information. 

■ Take  a step  back  in  time  and  check  out 
the  exhibits,  displays  and  activities  at  the 
Fossil  Fair  at  the  N.C.  Museum  of  Natural 
Sciences  in  Raleigh.  Visit  www.natural 
sciences.org  or  call  (919)  733-7450. 

Tuesday,  Nov.  9 

Learn  the  basics  of  surf  fishing  in  the  Begin- 
ners Surf  Fishing  Clinic  at  Fort  Macon  State 
Park  in  Atlantic  Beach.  Typical  catches 
include  drum,  bluehsh, 
flounder,  sea  mullet  and 
spot.  For  more  infor- 
mation or  reservations, 
contact  (252)  726-3775. 

Satur day-Sun day,  Nov.  20-21 

Check  out  the  latest  in  hunting,  camping 
and  outdoor  recreational  equipment  at  the 
Dixie  Gun  and  Knife  Show  at  the  N.C.  State 
Fairgrounds  in  Raleigh.  Visit  http:// dixie 
gunandknifeshow.tripod.com  or  call 

(919) 403-6464. 


Lake  Julian  Gets 
Handicapped-Accessible  Pier 

Asheville  anglers  have  a new  place  to  cast  their  lines,  thanks  to  the  efforts 
of  Progress  Energy,  Buncombe  County  Parks  and  Recreation  Services 
and  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission.  A handicapped-accessible  fish- 
ing pier  on  Lake  Julian  was  completed  in  August,  providing  barrier-free  fishing 
opportunities  for  anglers  of  all  abilities. 

The  floating  pier  is  8 feet  wide  and  56  feet  long,  with  a 36-foot  wide  T-section 
at  the  end  to  accommodate  several  anglers  at  one  time.  The  pier  incorporates 
three  low  handrail  sections  to  make  it  easier  for  fishermen  confined 
to  wheelchairs  to  cast  their  lines. 

“Bank  fishing  has  always  been  popular  at  Lake  Julian,  but  some 
anglers,  especially  those  in  wheelchairs,  found  it  difficult  to  fish 
from  the  bank,”  said  Scott  Loftis,  district  biologist  with  the  Wildlife 
Commission.  “This  new  pier,  with  its  easy  access  from  the  parking  lot,  will 
provide  anglers  of  all  abilities  with  universal  access  to  Lake  Julian,  where  the 
potential  to  catch  fish  is  outstanding.” 

A popular  fishing  spot  with  local  anglers,  Lake  Julian  boasts  an  abun- 
dance of  bass,  bream  and  crappie  as  well  as  channel  catfish,  which  are  stocked 
monthly  by  the  Wildlife  Commission  through  its  Community  Fishing  Program. 
As  a CFP  site.  Lake  Julian  receives  truckloads  of  8-  to  12-inch  channel  catfish 
from  May  through  October.  Commission  personnel  also  installed  a solar- 
nowered  fish  feeder,  which  provides  a supplementary  food  source  for  the 


Sunday,  Nov.  21 

Join  a guided  walk  with  ornithologist  Simon 
Thompson  to  see  returning  winter  birds 
at  Chimney  Rock  State  Park.  Visit  www. 
chimneyrockpark.com  or  call  1-800-277-9611. 

Readers  should  check  with  the  contact  listed  before  traveling 
to  an  event.  Items  for  listing  should  be  conservation-oriented 
and  should  be  submitted  at  least  four  months  in  advance  to 
jim.wilson@ncwildlife.org,  or  call  (919)  733-7123,  Ext.  262. 


stocked  fish,  allowing  them  to  grow  bigger,  faster. 

To  facilitate  access  to  the  pier,  a handicapped-accessible  trail  was  con- 
structed from  the  paved  parking  lot  to  the  pier. 


Quote,  page  40,  from  "The  Old  Man  and  the  Boy”  by  Robert  Ruark.  Reprinted  by 
arrangement  with  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  LLC.  All  rights  reserved.  Copyright 
1953, 1954, 1955, 1956, 1957  by  Robert  Ruark.  Copyright  renewed  1985  by  Harold 
Matson,  Paul  Gitlin,  and  Chemical  Bank. 
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NATURE  S WAYS 


' 

NOT  N ECESSARI LY.  A buck's  nutrition  and  genetics 
have  as  much  to  do  with  antler  size  as  does  its  age. 

A yearling  raised  in  an  agricultural  area  may  grow  a 
bigger  rack  than  a 3-year-old  in  a mature  forest  because 
it  has  consumed  more  and  higher-quality  food.  A 
buck  in  its  prime,  usually  about  4 V2  years  old,  has 
the  energy  to  spare  to  grow  large  antlers.  But  even 
with  the  genes  for  trophy  antlers,  a buck  in  poor 
physical  condition  may  never  grow  a big  rack. 


button 


spike 


Do  Old  Bucks  Have  the 
Biggest  Antlers? 


written  by  Margaret  Martin 
illustrated  by  David  Williams 


Dominant  bucks  are  usually  large  and  have 
thick  antlers  with  lots  of  points.  They  tend 
to  produce  offspring  with  the  genes  for 
large  bodies  and  big  antlers.  Unusual  antler 
shapes,  such  as  drop  points,  a wide  spread 
or  long  tines,  may  be  passed  on  to  genera- 
tions of  bucks. 


As  bucks  age,  they  usually  grow  larger,  thicker  antlers. 
Fawn  males,  called  button  bucks,  have  pedicles  but  no 
antlers.  A yearling's  antlers  can  range  from  spikes  to 
six-pointers  or  better  but  are  only  about  half  the  thick- 
ness they  will  be  when  the  deer  reaches  maturity. 

A buck  in  good  condition  will  usually  attain  sizable 
antlers  by  age  3. 


8-pointer 
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Birds  in  Eclipse 

written  by  Jim  Dean 


" 1/1/ell , no  wonder 
I felt  uneasy. 

My  favorite 
opera  had  lost 
its  diva.” 


On  one  of  my  regular  trips  to  our  family  farm  near 
Oxford  this  past  year,  1 was  struck  with  a vague 
feeling  that  something  was  different.  The  cause  wasn't 
immediately  evident,  and  1 figured  I’d  simply  forgot- 
ten some  chore.  I drove  the  dirt  paths  around  the 
farm  to  check  the  crops  and  recent  timber  cuts,  then 
stopped  to  see  Curtis  and  Louise  King. 

Curtis  and  I were 
about  the  same  age 
when  his  father  and 
mother  first  moved 
here  in  1950.  His 
family  and  mine  grew 
up  together,  and  in  the 
early  years  Curtis  often 
hunted  quail  with  my 
grandfather,  father  and 
me.  Curtis  took  over 
operation  of  the  farm 
after  his  parents  died, 
and  he  and  Louise 
have  raised  their  two 
daughters  here  — 
both  now  married 
with  careers  and  children  of  their  own.  Not  sur- 
prisingly, half  a century  of  mutual  respect  and  trust 
have  made  us  all  feel  like  one  family. 

I found  Curtis  replacing  the  rollers  in  a cultivator, 
while  Louise  fetched  tools  for  him.  1 paid  a few  bills 
and  we  teased  each  other  good-naturedly  about  who 
most  likely  would  still  be  working  past  dark — and, 
by  the  way,  which  pond  was  1 planning  to  fish?  As 
always,  we  pondered  the  uncertain  future  for  small 
farmers,  especially  those  whose  entire  dwindling 
tobacco  crop  could  be  cured  on  a barbecue  grill. 

I spent  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  at  the  small  cabin 
I renovated  a dozen  years  ago.  I mowed  the  lawn  and 
repaired  a screen  door,  then  (surprise)  fished  for 
about  an  hour.  1 didn’t  have  time  to  fire  up  the  wood 
cook  stove,  light  the  oil  lamps  and  spend  the  night, 
but  before  1 left,  I sat  for  awhile  in  the  rocking  chair  on 
the  back  porch  to  watch  the  shadows  spread  across  the 
pond.  Earlier,  I’d  seen  several  deer,  a turkey  and  a pair 
of  wood  ducks.  The  frogs  were  cranking  up,  and  the 
familiar  fields  were  spangled  with  fireflies.  But  there 
still  seemed  to  be  something  missing  from  the  farm’s 
wildlife  inventory.  What  in  the  world  could  it  be? 

Then,  I suddenly  realized  that  1 had  not  heard 
the  signature  whistle  of  a bobwhite  quail  all  day. 

How  odd,  1 thought.  I can’t  recall  a spring  or  sum- 
mer here  when  quail  weren’t  whistling  almost 


continuously.  Often,  I can  whistle  a response  and 
expect  several  birds  to  answer. 

I whistled  tentatively.  “Bob-white.”  No  answer. 

I tried  again.  Nothing.  Well,  no  wonder  I felt  uneasy. 
My  favorite  opera  had  lost  its  diva. 

Had  those  recent  timber  cuts  driven  the  birds  away? 
That  seemed  unlikely.  We  had  cut  timber  before  and 
seen  the  quail  population  blossom  in  the  cutovers. 
Besides,  decent  food  and  cover  still  exists,  including 
26  acres  planted  especially  for  wildlife  under  the 
federal  Conservation  Reserve  Program.  Nor  is  hunt- 
ing a factor.  Game  biologists  know  you  can’t  stockpile 
wildlife,  and  besides,  we’ve  never  shot  more  than  a 
few  quail  in  any  season,  and  none  the  past  few  years. 
Yet,  where  once  an  afternoon  hunt  might  yield  three 
to  five  coveys,  the  fields  were  sadly  silent. 

Other  influences  are  more  likely.  Last  winter,  my 
brothers  and  I converted  old  family  movies  to  videotape, 
and  I watched  hours  of  these  flickering  films,  some 
dating  back  to  1940.  While  viewing  clips  of  the  farm, 

1 noticed  that  every  open  field  had  once  been  planted 
with  corn,  wheat  or  soybeans  — crops  we’d  abandoned 
in  recent  years  as  unprofitable.  Small-game  species 
prosper  among  such  traditional  crops. 

The  farm  also  is  being  surrounded  increasingly  by 
development.  The  prime  wildlife  habitat  on  adjoining 
farms  is  mostly  gone,  along  with  natural  connecting  cor- 
ridors. Our  farm  has  become  a tiny  island  in  a barren  sea. 

Most  wildlife  biologists  and  sportsmen  admit  they 
are  at  a loss  to  pinpoint  all  the  causes  of  the  decline 
in  our  small-game  populations  since  the  1930s.  Some 
believe  that  protection  recently  afforded  many  pred- 
ators— those  that  include  quail,  rabbits  and  songbirds 
in  their  diets — may  have  contributed  to  a sharper 
recent  decline  in  these  species.  Others  suspect  that 
the  long-term  use  of  insecticides,  herbicides  and  other 
chemicals  may  be  partly  to  blame,  and  while  studies 
have  not  clearly  demonstrated  a deleterious  effect, 
those  studies  are  few  and  not  entirely  convincing. 

A relentless  loss  of  habitat  is  considered  the  big- 
gest threat,  and  even  where  decent  habitat  still  exists, 
much  of  it  has  changed  in  ways  that  favor  other  spe- 
cies. Thirty  years  ago,  there  were  no  white-tailed  deer 
or  turkeys  on  this  farm — nor,  indeed,  throughout 
much  of  the  Piedmont — while  quail  and  rabbits  were 
still  fairly  common.  Now,  for  the  time  being  at  least, 
the  reverse  seems  true. 

If  all  these  deer  and  turkeys  ever  begin  to  roost  in 
coveys,  maybe  we  can  teach  bird  dogs  to  point  em. 
But  them  whitetails  ain’t  never  gonna  learn  to  fly, 
and  1 probably  couldn’t  hit  ’em  if  they  do. 
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F.  EUGENE  HESTER 


u first  sniff  the  wonderful  smell  of  gunpowder  in  an 
dinotice  that  all  save  the  evergreens  have  crumpled 
into  red  and  golden  and  crinkly  brown  leaves ...” 

— Robert  Ruark  on  November, "The  Old  Man  and  the  Boy" 
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■4  PALMS 

Tropical  palm  trees  are  native 
to  North  Carolina,  where  Arctic 
plants  also  grow.  The  story  of 
palms  is  full  of  surprises. 

CARVER  OF  CALLS 
Ralph  Jensen,  a top-drawer 
carver  of  custom  duck,  goose 
and  turkey  calls,  talks  about 
calling  and  hunting. 

PIGEON  RIVER  REVIVAL 
It  fell  from  grace  in  the  20th 
century,  but  the  storied  Pigeon 
River  is  rebounding  with  help 
from  stream  biologists. 
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4 a hunt  through  time 

written  by  T.  Edward  Nickens 
illustrated  by  Jim  Brown 

Swan  Island  Club  holds  fast  to  Currituck’s 
waterfowling  traditions. 


BASHFUL  TIGER 

written  by  Jeff  Beane 
photographed  by  Todd  Pusser 

North  Carolina’s  largest  terrestrial  salamander  faces 
an  uncertain  future. 


AN  ANSWERED  CALL 

written  by  Mike  Marsh 
photographed  by  Jody  Duggins 

Custom  carver  Ralph  Jensen  bonds  hunters  and  game 
with  history-rich  wood. 


PALMS  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

written  by  Jesse  Perry 

Plant  diversity  may  run  to  extremes  in  North  Carolina, 
but  palm  trees  are  almost  off  the  map. 


PIGEON  RIVER  REVIVAL 

written  by  Joyce  A.  Coombs 

Once  considered  little  more  than  a sewage  ditch, 
the  Pigeon  River  is  beginning  to  thrive. 
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Cover:  Carver  Ralph  Jensen  incorporates  a diversity  of  materials  into  his 
custom  duck  calls,  photograph  byjody  duggins. 

Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  is  the  official  educational  publication  of  ihe  North  Carolina  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission,  li  is  dedicated  to  the  sound  conservation  of  North  Carolina's  wildlife 
and  other  interrelated  natural  resources  and  also  to  the  environment  we  share  with  them. 


So  far,  the  tail  end  of  2004  has  delivered  some  mighty  intense  weather  — at  press 
time,  North  Carolina  has  notched  up  seven  hurricanes  and  tropical  storms, 
100-year  floods  and  mudslides  from  one  end  to  the  other.  On  the  Outer  Banks, 
Ocracoke  was  submerged  in  an  Atlantic  surge.  Flooding  of  the  Pigeon  River  and 
dozens  of  other  waterways  inundated  mountain  towns  and  backwoods  ( Pigeon  River 
Revival,”  page  26).  Besides  the  grim  toll  in  lives  and  property,  the  2004  climate  left  its 
imprint  on  favorite  stomping  grounds,  which  won’t 
return  to  “normal”  for  several  years  to  come. 

With  the  holidays,  working  folks  will  finally  have 
a moment  to  take  stock  of  cherished  outdoor  places  in 
the  clear  light  of  midwinter.  Families  will  make  time 
for  an  annual  hunt  or  outing,  even  if  the  rest  of  the  sea- 
son is  too  packed  to  get  away.  For  those  who  can’t  man- 
age, we  hope  you  will  enjoy  Jim  Dean  s account  of  hol- 
iday hunts  in  this  month’s  Natural  Heritage  column. 

Likewise,  Eddie  Nickens  takes  us  along  on  a winter 
duck  hunt  with  artist  Bob  Timberlake  at  the  historic 
Swan  Island  Club  in  Currituck  Sound. 

December  means  hunting  of  a different  sort  for 
herpetologist  Jeff  Beane  and  photographer  Todd 
Pusser.  This  is  prime  time  to  track  down  tiger  salamanders,  it  s the  breeding  sea- 
son and  the  only  time  of  the  year  when  the  footlong  species  is  out  and  about.  In  the 
same  spirit  of  adventure,  naturalist  Jesse  Perry  heads  to  subtropical  habitat  on  the 
coast  in  pursuit  of  North  Carolina’s  wild  palms.  You  could  do  worse  than  spend  the 
middle  of  winter  palm-hunting  (ruminate  on  that  scene  in  your  frozen  duck  blind). 

My  own  family  will  probably  hike  the  Orange  County  stretch  of  the  Eno  River, 
a favorite  holiday  haunt  of  ours.  We  hope  that  the  boulders  and  sycamores  remain 
as  they  were  last  time  we  were  there,  but  we  realize  that  Nature  guarantees  us 
nothing  except  longer  days  after  the  winter  solstice.  With  that  sure  promise, 
the  staff  at  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  wishes  you  and  your  family  a happy  and  safe 
holiday  season  outdoors. 


Margaret  Martin 
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LETTERS  FROM  READERS 


King  of  the  Road 

Congratulations  to  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  for 
its  timely  and  comprehensive  coverage  of  the 
conflict  between  wildlife  and  roads  (“Wildlife 
and  the  Road,"  Oct.  2004).  One  U.S.  Forest 
Service  biologist  has  said  that  this  conflict 
will  be  the  conservation  issue  of  the  21st  cen- 
tury. It  has  spawned  a new  branch  of  science, 
road  ecology,  which  examines  the  impacts  of 
roads  on  the  natural  environment,  from  wild- 
life mortality  to  the  effects  of  vehicle-borne 
pollutants  on  distant  water  sources. 

The  consideration  of  the  needs  of  wildlife 
to  cross  roads  that  break  their  habitats  into 
pieces  is  long  overdue.  North  Carolina  and  a 
handful  of  other  states  are  leading  the  way. 
The  inclusion  of  wildlife  underpasses  in  the 
expansion  of  U.S.  64,  along  with  critical  pre- 
and  post-construction  monitoring,  will  con- 
tribute vital  information  about  the  location, 
design  and  use  of  these  structures  by  wildlife. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  not  build  new 
roads  through  important  wildlife  habitat, 
and  that  officials  consider,  with  every  road 
project,  whether  wildlife  underpasses  could 
protect  both  wildlife  and  the  occupants  of 
vehicles  on  the  road. 

Unfortunately,  we  will  never  have  enough 
crossing  structures  to  protect  all  animals,  and 
many  do  not  cross  in  a predictable  place  or 
time.  Thus,  a key  part  of  the  alleviation  of 
the  wildlife  and  roads  conflict  is  an  informed 
driver  who  knows  when  and  where  collisions 
are  most  likely,  and  drives  in  a manner  that 


reduces  the  likelihood  of  a 
collision.  For  free  informa- 
tion about  how  to  avoid 
wildlife  while  driving,  call 
the  Flumane  Society  at 
(301)  258-3112  or  e-mail 
mfinkle@hsus.org. 

Susan  Hagood,  Wildlife 
Issues  Specialist 
The  Humane  Society  of 
the  United  States 
Gaithersburg,  Md. 


Access  Denied 

Some  clarification  is  due  concerning  the 
article  “Survey  Finds  Beach  Access  Abounds” 
(Back  Porch,  Sept.  2004).  Emerald  Isle  may 
have  the  most  access  sites,  but  the  vast 
majority  of  them  are  local  access  sites,  not 
readily  available  to  the  public.  The  many  well- 
marked  “public”access  paths  are  invariably 
surrounded  by  no-parking  signs,  thereby  limit- 
ing use  to  only  people  who  own  property  in 
the  area.  These  are  the  same  areas  requesting 
public  funds  for  "nourishing”  beaches  that  the 
public  can't  even  get  to.  The  trend  is  to  crowd 
the  public  into  a few  access  sites,  effectively 
leaving  most  of  the  beach  to  private  use. 

I moved  back  to  North  Carolina  after  liv- 
ing 10  years  in  Flawaii,  where  ocean  access 
for  everyone  was  plentiful.  I have  been  dis- 
mayed to  find  more  and  more  of  N .C.’s 
coastline  inaccessible. 

David  Wooten 

Morehead  City 

Notebook  Niceties 

I have  been  reading  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina 
since  about  1965. 1 never  throw  a copy  away. 
Since  1957, 1 have  taught  in  the  public  schools, 
mostly  eighth-grade  math  and  science.  Now 
I teach  elementary  science  methods  at  UNC 
Charlotte  for  those  who  wish  to  teach 
in  North  Carolina. 

I have  many  of  the  old  N.C.  Wild  Notebook 
newsletters  and  many  are  very  used.  I was 


delighted  when  the  Notebook  was  put  into 
the  magazine.  Please  do  not  stop  putting  the 
educational  materials  such  as  the  Notebook 
and  Nature’s  Ways  in  the  magazine.  Many 
times  the  other  articles  are  informative  and 
contain  such  beautiful  pictures.  As  I have  my 
students  go  through  my  copies  of  the  mag- 
azine, I am  proud  to  show  how  this  magazine 
provides  material  for  the  classroom. 

I became  alarmed  when  I could  not  find 
the  Notebook  pages  right  away  in  September. 
Then  I saw  it  was  on  blunter  Education  Spe- 
cialists and  hunter  education.  Very  important! 

Just  know  that  there  are  those  who  even 
gave  subscriptions  to  all  of  their  grandchildren 
so  they  would  have  an  extra  science  resource 
for  school.  I do  appreciate  all  of  the  magazines 
and  will  not  stop  this  unless  there  are  no  more 
Notebooks  or  Nature’s  Ways. 

Ph ares  Sechler,  Ph.D. 

Charlotte 

James  Decline? 

Lake  James,  a 6,500-acre  lake  near  the  head- 
waters of  the  Catawba  and  Linville  rivers  in 
McDowell  and  Burke  counties,  is  a beautiful, 
clear-water  lake  known  among  fishermen  as 
the"Dead  Sea.”  My  fishing  partner  and  I fish 
mostly  for  sport  and  recreation,  with  about  a 
90  percent  catch-and-release  rate.  We  usually 
use  medium  to  small  lures  that  catch  bass,  wall- 
eye and  bream.  We  fish  from  March  to  October. 

I keep  a pretty  accurate  record  of  my  catch 
each  trip  out.  From  1999  to  2002  my  catch 
averaged  419  fish  per  season.  In  2003  it  dropped 
by  half  to  224  and  this  year,  as  of  mid-August, 
my  catch  was  only  95.  What  has  happened? 
We  have  always  been  able  to  see  quite  a num- 
ber of  fish  while  working  the  banks.  This  year, 
if  we  saw  five  bass  of  any  size,  we  considered 
ourselves  lucky.  From  time  to  time,  I ask  other 
fishermen  what  they  catch.  Their  answer  is 
the  same  — nothing,  or  one  or  two  small  ones. 

I have  fished  Lake  James  for  61  years.  Now 
I am  wondering  what  my  grandchildren  will 
have  to  catch. 

Willis  Truesdale 
Marion 


s shpuld  be  sent  via  e mail  to  letters@ncwildlife.org  or  through  regular  mail  to  Letters,  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  magazine,  1712  Mail  Service  Center,  Raleigh,  NC  27699-1712. 
Please  include  your  name,  address  and  daytime  phone  number.  Letters  chosen  for  publication  may  be  edited  for  clarity  and  length. 
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Written  by  T.  Edward  Nickens 
Illustrated  by  Jim  Brown 


ive  Go-Devil  outboards  sputtered 
in  the  dark,  churning  the  calm 
Currituck  Sound  waters  by  the 
Swan  Island  dock.  Five  twenty  in  the 
^ morning  and  already  I was  about  to 
pop  from  camp  cook  Carol  Luark’s 
breakfast  of  eggs  and  country 

, homemade  biscuits,  stewed 
apples,  pan-fried  potatoes  and 
high-test  coffee.  I was  waddling 
a bit  more  than  usual  in  my  chest 
waders  when  I stepped  into  guide 
Richard  Brown’s  aluminum  skiff. 
Little  Molly  pushed  her  muzzle  into 
my  gloved  hands,  her  flanks  quaking 
with  cold  and  excitement,  and  I felt 
the  anticipation  of  a century  and  a quar- 
ter of  black-dark  launches,  first  in  sailing 
skiffs  and  poled  boats  and  now  in  sleek  john- 
boats  pushed  with  outboard  engines. 
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Today,  most  of  the  old  clubs  of  Currituck 
gunning  legend  are  gone,  the  victims  of  fire, 
neglect  and,  more  recently,  real  estate  devel- 
opment. But  not  the  Swan  Island  Club, 
which  still  exists  as  a membership  club 
with  hunting  rights  to  thousands  of 
acres  of  prime  Currituck  shore  and 
marsh.  A 15-minute  boat  ride  from 
the  mainland,  the  Swan  Island 
is  anchored  by  a cedar- 
landmark  that  has 
towered  over  Currituck  Sound 
since  1913,  the  third  structure 
built  to  house  gunners. 

These  days  the  club's  heritage 
is  in  the  hands  of  a small  coterie 
of  mostly  Maryland  and  Virginia 
businessmen,  plus  North  Carolina 
artist  Bob  Timberlake,  who  has 
hunted  for  decades  from  nearby 
Knotts  Island  and  has  been  an  avid 
collector  of  Currituck  decoys,  espe- 
cially old  canvas  swans  and  geese  from 
the  Swan  Island  region.  There  is  little  New 
South  about  the  place,  and  club  members 
take  pride  that  theirs  is  among  the  last  bastions 
of  the  old  Currituck  traditions. 

For  me,  history  came  alive  at  the  crack  of  just- 
before-dawn.  Sunrise  swathed  the  horizon  in  pink  clouds 
like  a bubble -gum  aurora  borealis,  and  the  green-winged  teal 
came  by  the  tens,  scores  and  hundreds,  swirling  into  the  marshes 
like  tornadoes.  From  the  blind  on  White’s  Creek,  vast  prairies  of 
marsh  grass  unfurled  in  all  directions,  an  undulant  skim  of  green 
and  gold  all  the  way  to  the  distant,  tiny  spire  of  the  Currituck  Beach 
Tighthouse,  North  Carolina’s  northernmost  beacon.  I could  hear 
the  surf  on  the  Atlantic  beach  and  the  squeal  and  whistle  of  ducks. 

Standing  in  the  marsh  behind  us,  Richard  pressed  his  face  close 
to  the  blind’s  reed  walls,  the  diminutive  Molly  stolid  by  the  water’s 
edge.  In  the  air  were  widgeon  and  blacks  and  mallards,  green- 
winged teal  and  gadwall,  pintails  and  a sprinkling  of  “blackheads, 
the  local  term  for  scaup. 

Richard  cut  loose  with  a highball  blown  without  benefit  of  a call, 
a technique  favored  by  many  northern  Currituck  guides — NYANK 
NYANK  NYANK  nyank  nyank! — and  four  smudges  banked  over 
the  far  dunes  to  check  out  the  commotion.  Swinging  toward  the 
Atlantic,  they  were  joined  by  a half-dozen  more,  and  behind  them 
came  another  flock,  and  another,  but  dark  bellies  eased  the  tension 
in  my  fingers.  “Careful,  boys,  on  the  black  ducks,”  Brown  whispered. 
“The  season  on  them  wary  soldiers  won’t  open  for  two  more  weeks.” 
The  birds  circled  twice,  three  times,  showing  mallards  and  gadwall 
in  the  mix,  but  they  weren’t  buying.  “Mighty  particular,"  Brown 
snorted.  “They  act  like  they  don’t  know  it’s  opening  day.” 

But  after  that  initial  [lurry,  the  birds  seemed  to  lose  a bit  of  their 
discretion.  Squeaky  widgeon  took  the  bait  and  tumbled  into  our 
stool  of  oversized  cork  decoys.  One  bossy  pintail  approached  with 
an  odd  angle,  low  over  the  marsh  like  a peregrine,  right  down 
Stoner’s  gun  barrel. 


“After  that 
breakfast,”  1 told 
Brown  and  Frank  Stoner,  my 

gunning  partner  for  the  morning,  “I  might  push  this  skiff  over 
the  weight  limit.” 

We  chuckled,  and  then  Brown  eased  the  boat  from  the  dock 
and  pointed  the  bow  towards  the  reddening  horizon.  As  we  crossed 
the  northern  reaches  of  famed  Currituck  Sound,  shooting  stars 
streaked  overhead,  but  1 held  my  tongue.  As  a North  Carolinian,  a 
duck  hunter  and  an  enthralled  reader  of  the  old  gunning  stories  of 
my  native  state’s  coastal  waters,  I was  well  aware  that  my  wish  had 
already  been  granted  in  the  form  of  an  invitation  to  hunt  the  waters 
of  the  Swan  Island  Club.  I stroked  Molly’s  ears  and  watched  dis- 
tant running  lights  scribe  the  route  to  other  blinds,  lore-rich  marsh 
points  and  crannies  with  names  like  Rainbow  and  Fresh  Pond 
Island  and  Betsey’s  Marsh  and  Spot  Shoal  and  Ferebee’s  Cove. 

I was  riding  Brown’s  skiff  into  a bit  of  history. 

From  just  after  the  Civil  War  to  just  before  the  Great  Depres- 
sion, Currituck  Sound  and  adjacent  Back  Bay  in  Virginia  formed 
the  cradle  of  the  East  Coast’s  richest  duck  hunting  tradition.  Dur- 
ing that  time,  author  Archie  Johnson  reports  in  his  “Gun  Cluhs 
&r  Decoys  of  Back  Bay  & Currituck  Sound,”  some  100  clubs  were 
formed  in  the  region,  most  by  wealthy  sports  from  Boston,  New 
York,  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia.  The  clubs  were  largely  syn- 
dicates, formal  business  arrangements  in  which  the  members 
owned  shares,  and  initiation  fees  and  annual  dues  were  steep 
enough  to  employ  guides  and  groundskeepers,  keep  up  lodges 
that  in  some  instances  bordered  on  the  opulent,  and  ensure  a 
roster  of  the  haut  monde. 
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When  a trio  of  mallards  whistled  in  low,  like  wind-driven 
tumbleweeds,  they  set  their  wings  80  yards  out,  and  I muttered  a 
mild  curse — nothing  gets  under  my  skin  like  birds  that  alight  just 
outside  the  decoys.  But  with  their  webbed  feet  a foot  from  the  water, 
Brown  let  loose  a short  chorus  of  goose  honks,  and  the  mallards 
picked  up  like  skipping  stones  and  made  a half-turn  toward  the 
blind.  Three  times  they  lowered  landing  gears,  and  three  times 
Richard  waited  until  their  feet  were  just  about  wet  before  honking. 
Frank  and  I were  sufficiently  impressed  that  we  dropped  but  a sin- 
gle when  they  finally  slipped  into  range. 

“I  think  it  just  gets  them  curious,”  Richard  explained  when  1 
asked  about  the  tactic.  “They  hear  a goose  but  don’t  see  a goose,  and 
it’s  just  enough  to  pick  them  up  and  move  them  up  a few  yards. 


“It  don’t  work  all  the  time,”  he  added,  then  nodded  toward 
Molly’s  game  figure  plowing  the  brackish  water  with  a greenhead 
that  nearly  dwarfed  the  Boykin  spaniel.  He  didn’t  need  to  elaborate. 
Later  that  morning  his  little  goose  honk  trick  pulled  in  another  pair 
of  mallards,  and  I hied  that  little  tip  in  my  mental  folder  marked 
“ducks”  to  use  on  those  aggravating  birds  back  home  that  skitter  to 
a stop  50  yards  outside  my  dekes. 

With  most  of  a limit  hanging  from  the  blind,  we  motored  back 
to  Swan  Island  for  lunch  and  a snooze.  A huge  fireplace  dominates 
the  main  drawing  room,  whose  walls  are  lined  with  Swan  Island 
memorabilia — cast-iron  decoys,  metal  badges  worn  by  the  old  marsh 
guards  — and  where  you  can  read  from  the  Swan  Island  logbooks 
about  horse-and-wagon  trips  to  the  beach  blinds,  and  Grover 
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“November  23, 1877:  Albert  from 
the  kitchen  door — 1 goose.” 


“January  28,  1885:  Last  night  was 
a profitable  night  for  poachers  who 
began  shortly  after  12  o’clock  and  shot 
everywhere.  . . . Few  birds  after  daylight. 


Total  bag  for  1872-1891—36,600 


Cleveland’s  crowd  killing  bve  swans  from  the  hunt  camp  pier,  and 
the  new  law  passed  in  1893  that  banned  the  act  of  sailing  after  birds. 

I settled  down  on  the  couch,  the  embers  still  glowing  in  a brick 
fireplace  with  a mantel  inscribed  with  the  club  motto,  a phrase 
from  Horace’s  “Odes”:  Ille  terrarum  mihi  praeter  omnes  angulus 
ridet,  “That  corner  of  the  world  smiles  in  my  eyes  above  all  others.” 
Sipping  a bowl  of  teal  and  dumplings,  I read  from  the  history 
of  the  Swan  Island  Club,  how  in  the  fall  of  1872  a group  of 
Harvard-educated  sportsmen  departed  from  Long  Island, 

N.  Y.,  on  the  sailing  sloop  Anonyana.  Bound  for  a winter 
of  duck  hunting  in  Florida,  the  hunters  met  foul  weather 
just  off  North  Carolina  and  sailed  into  Currituck  Sound 
to  look  for  protected  waters.  They  anchored  their  craft 
off  a bit  of  high  ground  called  Swan  Island,  no  doubt 
unaware  that  in  the  northern  reaches  of  Currituck 
Sound  the  water’s  depth  is  controlled  as  much 
by  wind  as  by  tide.  One  can  only  imagine 
their  surprise  when  the  storm  dissipated 
and  the  Yankee  gunners  found  themselves 
hard  aground. 

These  men,  of  course,  hadn’t  built  fortunes 
by  lack  of  initiative,  and  they  hadn’t  sailed 
south  to  be  stymied  by  a storm.  They  hired 
a local  guide  and  found  gunning  so  superb 
they  returned  for  seven  years  to  the  beached 
ship.  When  it  burned  in  1879,  they  bought 
Swan  Island  and  converted  a farmhouse 
to  a clubhouse. 

The  club  still  owns  the  original 
Swan  Island  gunning  log,  with  entries 
all  the  way  back  to  Nov.  8,  1872,  when 
three  teal,  three  widgeon  and  four  black 
ducks  fell  to  those  first  guns.  With  eye- 
lids getting  heavy,  I skimmed  excerpts 
from  the  old  texts,  reading  of  ducks 
shot  in  every  sort  of  weather  — and 
from  every  sort  of  blind. 


“February  4,  1893:  The  cold  has 
been  intense  ...  the  Theo.  registering 
6 degrees  above  0 and  not  gelling 
above  20  for  weeks  . . . perhaps  tens 
of  thousands  of  Boobys  or  Rudely 
ducks  froze  to  death  on  the  ice.  We 
were  bottled  up  here  for  forty-three  days. 
I have  never  seen  a better  chance  to  kill 
game  in  Currituck  than  this  winter.” 
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I awoke  an  hour  and  a half  later  to  a Swan  Island  alarm  clock — 
the  happy  gurgle  of  a Go-Devil.  I was  joined  by  Timberlake  for  the 
afternoon  hunt,  and  we  headed  for  the  Hay  Pond,  where  high 
winds  had  pushed  water  into  a moon-shaped  nook  in  an  enor- 
mous stretch  of  salt  marsh. 

Timberlake  is  the  lone  North  Carolinian  in  the  Swan  Island 
Club,  and  he  takes  seriously  his  role  as  the  keeper  of  lore.  He’s 
been  gunning  the  northern  Currituck  for  decades,  mostly  with 
third-generation  guide  Ronnie  Wade,  now  the  head  guide  for 
Swan  Island,  and  has  seen  other  old  Currituck  clubs  turn  into 
fancy  residential  developments  or  worse. 

“There  really  is  no  place  like  this  anywhere,”  Timberlake 
said  as  we  settled  into  the  box  blind,  already  musing  about  the 
open-hre-roasted  oysters  that  would  greet  us  after  the  evening 
hunt.  “Where  else  can  you  find  this  much  marsh  and  history 
and  good  food,  and  hunt  places  where  you  know  people 

hunted  a hundred  years  ago,  because  you  can  read  all  about 
it?  I don’t  even  care  if  I shoot  a duck  while  I'm  down  here. 

I just  like  to  be  a part  of  it.” 

I would  have  pushed  him  on  those  last  lines,  but  the  birds 
didn’t  give  me  a chance.  A raft  of  200  “blue  peters,"  or  coots, 
had  mobbed  up  in  the  Hay  Pond,  and  teal  swirled  into  the  throng. 
They  largely  snubbed  our  own  spread,  but  the  occasional  squadron 
swung  wide  over  our  heads,  and  we  gunned  the  edges  of  the  pass- 
ing flights,  pulling  singles  and  doubles  from  wide-arching  flocks. 

“What  do  you  think  of  that?  What  do  you  think  of  that?” 
Timberlake  chattered  each  time  a strafing  formation  of  green-wings 
buzzed  our  blind.  When  one  flock  screamed  overhead  not  6 feet 
above  our  camouflage  caps,  we  ducked,  then  pushed  a 100-year-old 
Parker  and  a spanking  new  Benelli  toward  the  tail  feathers,  drop- 
ping three  birds  in  a twinned  shot  that  sounded  with  a single  report. 

What  do  you  think  of  that,  indeed? 

Later  that  night,  after  rounds  of  scotch  and  cherrystone  clams 
and  a Currituck  country  feast  of  collard  greens  and  butter  beans, 
roast  teal  and  fried  chicken,  we  gathered  in  the  clubhouse  great 
room  to  thumb  through  The  Wall  Street  Journal  and  old  Robert 
Ruark  tales.  The  grizzled  visages  of  Swan  Islanders  past  stared 
at  me  from  a wall,  and  I had  the  feeling  that  such  a pantheon 
of  duck-hunting  hard  cases  would  be  pleased  to  know  that  here, 
at  least,  Currituck’s  waterfowling  legacy  was  in  good  hands. 

Above  my  head  a sturdy  canvasback  decoy  was  suspended 
on  an  iron  shaft,  which  passed  through  three  floors  to  the  wind- 
vane  mounted  on  the  clubhouse  roof.  It  gave  an  eighth  of  a turn, 
and  all  eyes  moved  to  the  ceiling.  Furlong  Baldwin,  a longtime 
club  member,  explained  that  the  windvane  shaft  tunnels  through 
the  wall  of  his  bedroom.  “You  can  hear  it  vibrating  in  a strong 
wind,”  he  said,  “and  the  creaking  sound  it  makes  when  it  turns 
can  wake  you  up.”  He  grinned,  and  looked  up  at  the  old  decoy. 

“But  that’s  a fine  sound,  boys,  because  you  know  that  something’s 
happening  out  there,  something  good.” 

A bit  later,  lying  in  bed  and  fighting  the  insomnia  that  always 
dogs  me  the  night  before  a hunt,  I strained  to  hear  the  screech 
of  the  old  metal  shaft.  But  creaky  windvane  or  not,  I fell  asleep 
quite  certain  that  something  good  would  happen  come  dawn.^ 


T.  Edward  Nickais  is  a regular  contributor  to  Field  & Stream, 
Smithsonian  and  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina. 
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The  tiger  salamander  has  one  of  the  w!a** 
est  geographical  distributions  of  all  North' 
American  amphibians,  but  its  numbers 
have  declined  in  North  Carolina  to  the 
point  that  the  tiger  is  listed  as  threatened. 


North  Carolina's  largest  terrestrial  salamander  faces  an  uncertain  future. 

SH  FU  L 

TIC  E R 


The  grass  parts  almost  imperceptibly.  A low-slung,  long-tailed,  strikingly  patterned  beast 
with  golden  eyes  creeps  silently,  all  senses  trained  on  its  target. . . 


But  this  animal — absurdly  gentle  and  timid — 
isn’t  stalking  some  cowering  prey,  it’s  making 
a beeline  for  a shallow,  temporary  pond.  And 
rather  than  a sweltering  Asian  rain  forest,  the 
backdrop  is  a Carolina  pine  savanna  on  a rainy 
December  night.  The  creature  is  not  the  planet’s 
largest  and  most  feared  cat,  but  North  Carolina’s 
biggest  terrestrial  salamander. 

Even  in  a state  world-renowned  for  its  sala- 
mander diversity,  the  Eastern  tiger  salamander 
(. Ambystoma  tigrinum  tigrinum ) is  a standout. 
It  may  reach  a foot  in  length,  yet  few  North 
Carolinians  have  ever  seen  one. 

For  this  there  are  two  primary  reasons. 
One  is  secrecy.  Tiger  salamanders  belong  to  the 
family  Ambystomatidae,  collectively  called 
“mole  salamanders.”  Like  most  members  of  that 
family,  tigers  spend  most  of  their  lives  under- 
ground, in  cool,  damp  mammal  or  crayfish 
burrows  or  root  channels,  shunning  sunlight 
and  venturing  out  perhaps  once  a year  to  breed. 

Where  and  how  they  breed  has  led  to  the 
other  reason:  rarity.  All  told,  the  tiger  salaman- 
der actually  has  one  of  the  widest  distributions 
of  any  North  American  amphibian.  Several 
subspecies  are  recognized,  some  of  which  are 
now  considered  full  species  by  some  authorities. 
In  portions  of  the  country,  particularly  the  Mid- 
west, the  tiger  is  downright  common. 

In  many  parts  of  the  arid  West,  it  is 
the  only  salamander.  But  in  the 


East  it  is  a generally  rare  animal,  now  afforded 
protective  legislation  in  several  states,  including 
North  Carolina,  which  lists  it  as  threatened. 

It  was  not  always  so.  Like  most  amphibians, 
tiger  salamanders  require  water  for  breeding.  But 
the  mole  salamanders  are  specialists,  depend- 
ent upon  ephemeral  ponds  (ponds  that  dry  up 
periodically).  The  eggs  and  larvae  cannot  toler- 
ate fish  or  the  numerous  other  predators  inhab- 
iting permanent  water.  In  the  Southeast,  the 
tiger  salamander  carries  that  specialization  even 
further:  It  needs  upland  ephemeral  ponds  in 
longleaf  pine  forests.  Historically,  this  was  a 
sweet  niche,  the  southeastern  Coastal  Plain 
being  pocked  with  Carolina  bays  and  other 
natural  depressions.  But  as  human  populations 
began  to  grow,  small  depression  ponds  were 
Elled  in,  plowed  under,  or  enlarged  and  stocked 
with  fish. 

Meantime,  more  than  95  percent  of  the 
world’s  longleaf  forest  was  obliterated.  Upland 
ephemeral  ponds  in  longleaf  pine  forests  vir- 
tually vanished,  and  many  of  the  ones  that 
remained  were  altered.  A cartoon  bear  in  a 
ranger  hat  said,  “Please,”  people  listened,  and 
the  resulting  fire  suppression  increased  the 
acidity  in  ponds  that  had  known  fire  for  all 
their  long  history.  Others  were  sucked  dry  by 
encroaching  vegetation,  or  had  their 
water  tables  lowered  by  con- 
struction of  wells. 


written  by  Jeff  Beane 
photographed  by  Todd  Pusser 
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SHRINKING  HABITAT 
Today,  North  Carolina’s  tigers  are  confined 
mostly  to  the  sandhills  of  Cumberland,  Hoke, 
Moore,  Richmond,  Robeson  and  Scotland 
counties.  A doomed  population  — the  only 
one  known  from  the  Piedmont  — languishes 
in  southern  Wake  County  There  are  his- 
torical records  from  Harnett,  Johnston,  Lee, 
Northampton  and  Pitt  counties  and  rumors 
of  populations  (or  formerly  existing  ones) 
in  a few  other  counties.  Most  breeding  sites 
are  Carolina  bays  or  other  natural  depres- 
sion ponds,  but  some  man-made  borrow 
pits  are  also  used.  These  lie  scattered  across 
Fort  Bragg,  the  Sandhills  Game  Land  and 
various  private  lands.  Some  of  the  largest 
populations  occur  in  several  clay-based 
bays  owned  in  part  by  The  Nature  Con- 
servancy (see  “God’s  Ponds,’  April  1998). 

Were  the  tiger’s  beauty  rarity  secretive 
ways  and  habitat  preferences  insufficient 
to  secure  its  spot  as  my  favorite  North  Car- 
olina salamander,  my  personal  experiences 
with  this  little-known  animal  would  have 
clinched  it.  My  initial  encounter  with  the 
species  turned  out  to  be  an  important  find. 
At  around  1 a.m.  on  June  19,  1982,  my 
former  college  roommate  Duane  Becker 
and  I were  cruising  southern  Wake  County 
roads  on  his  motorcycle,  in  a thunderstorm, 
looking  for  reptiles  and  amphibians  (for  no 
reason  other  than  that  is  what  we  enjoyed 
doing)  when  we  encountered  a juvenile 
tiger  salamander  crossing  what  was  then 
a back  road.  It  was  the  first  record  for  the 
county,  and  for  the  Piedmont. 

To  shorten  a long  story,  we  later  confirmed 
the  breeding  pond,  and  over  the  next  several 
years  at  least  three  more  breeding  sites  were 
discovered  in  the  same  general  area.  Three 
of  those,  including  the  original,  are  now 
destroyed,  or  essentially  so,  and  the  fourth 
faces  death  by  suburbia. 

Since  finding  that  first  tiger,  my  life  has 
seemed  somehow  bound  to  these  secretive 
animals,  and  I have  tried  to  learn  all  1 can 
about  them.  I have  discovered,  or  helped 
discover,  several  other  populations,  including 
a second  Wake  County  breeding  pond  (the 
one  still  extant  as  of  this  writing),  the  first 
known  Moore  County  population,  the  first 
records  from  Fort  Bragg,  the  first  known 
breeding  sites  from  Cumberland  and  Rich- 
mond counties,  and  a couple  of  new  breed- 
ing sites  in  Scotland  County  Doubtless, 
others  still  await  discovery. 

I’ve  also  had  some  rare  experiences:  the 
time  1 found  a writhing  swarm  of  10  adult 


tigers  beneath  a partially  submerged  log; 
the  night  I watched  a female  depositing 
her  eggs;  and  the  day  I saw  at  least  seven 
tigers  staring  at  me  from  the  crawl  space 
beneath  a house  — evidently  trapped  there 
but  thriving  in  the  cool  dark,  eating  what- 
ever dropped  in.  Best  of  all  has  been  the 
pleasure  of  introducing  many  North  Car- 
olina naturalists  to  these  beautiful  amphib- 
ians for  the  first  time. 

TIDING  SS  EVERYTHING 
As  with  most  secretive  creatures,  seeing  a 
tiger  salamander  requires  being  in  the  right 
place  at  the  right  time.  Over  the  years  1 have 
encountered  them  in  every  month  except 
August,  but  it  is  unusual  to  find  adults  out- 
side their  breeding  season.  That  usually 
falls  between  October  and  March,  but  the 
exact  timing  is  entirely  weather  dependent. 
During  drought  years,  adults  may  not  move 
into  their  breeding  ponds  at  all — or  they 
may  move  into  them  only  to  return  to  their 
burrows  after  months  of  waiting  for  rains 
that  never  come.  The  earliest  date  that  eggs 
have  been  reported  in  the  state  is  Nov.  5, 
and  the  latest  date  for  unhatched  but  still- 
viable  eggs  is  March  20.  Winter  breeding 
is  a strategy  employed  by  many  amphib- 
ians; its  advantages  include  eliminating 
competition  from  summer  breeders  and 
avoiding  certain  predators. 

The  first  substantial  fall  or  winter  rains  are 
likely  to  see  tiger  salamanders  migrating  to 
their  breeding  ponds.  They  travel  at  night. 
Males  usually  arrive  first,  depositing  gelatinous 
sperm  capsules — called  spermatophores  — 
on  the  pond  bottom.  A male  coaxes  a female 
into  picking  up  his  spermatophore  with  her 
cloacal  lips.  If  not  picked  up  immediately, 
spermatophores  may  remain  viable  for  sev- 
eral days.  A female,  having  snagged  a sper- 
matophore, retains  it  in  her  cloaca  to  fertilize 
her  eggs  as  they  are  laid.  Eggs  are  deposited 
in  clusters  of  about  50,  encased  in  protec- 
tive jelly  and  usually  attached  to  submerged 
sticks  or  stems.  They  resemble  those  of  the 
better-known  and  closely  related  spotted 
salamander  but  are  smaller,  looser  and 
more  oblong.  A female  may  deposit  several 
egg  masses.  Eggs  hatch  in  about  a month, 
depending  on  water  temperature,  and  the 
larvae  grow  quickly,  usually  transforming 
into  juveniles  in  June  or  July. 

Ephemeral-pond  breeding  is  tricky  busi- 
ness. Insufficient  water  is  a problem,  but  so 
is  too  much.  When  ponds  hold  water  for 
long  periods,  aquatic  insects  move  in,  and 
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A tiger's  dream  is  a pond  that  dries  in  late  summer  and  refills 
in  late  fall,  eliminating  many  predators  and  competitors. 
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RACE  AGAINST  WEATHER 

A tiger's  dream  is  a pond  that  dries  in  late 
summer  and  refills  in  late  fall,  eliminating 
many  predators  and  competitors.  Even  then, 
it’s  usually  a race  against  time  for  the  larvae 
to  transform  before  the  summer  heat  dries 
the  pond.  But  tigers  know  some  tricks.  Once, 
in  a Carolina  bay  that  had  accumulated  about 
3 inches  of  water  after  being  dry  for  two  years. 


1 found  egg  masses  attached  beneath  float- 
ing logs,  as  if  the  animals  were  determined 
to  provide  them  maximum  shelter  (never 
before  or  since  have  1 seen  eggs  so  concealed, 
or  in  water  so  shallow — usually  6 to  8 inches 
is  the  minimum  depth).  1 have  also  seen  lar- 
vae accelerate  their  metamorphosis,  trans- 
forming at  unusually  tiny  sizes  when  their 
ponds  dried  early  in  the  season.  And  stranded 
larvae  may  survive  several  days  in  mud  or 
damp  leaves,  pending  a life -prolonging  rain. 

Newly  transformed  juveniles  usually  leave 
the  ponds  on  rainy  nights,  dispersing  into 
the  uplands  to  begin  their  terrestrial  lives. 
Some  set  up  residence  nearby;  others  may 
end  up  a mile  or  more  away,  making  for  one 
long  haul  come  breeding  time.  They  grow 
rapidly,  reaching  sexual  maturity  in  six 
months  or  less  under  favorable  conditions. 

Tigers  possess  another  trait  common 
among  ephemeral-pond  breeders — long  life. 
My  original  Wake  County  specimen  lived  in 
captivity  for  22  years  (far  outlasting  his  birth-  '{ 
place,  which  became  a lawn  circa  1991),  and 
several  other  captives  have  surpassed  20. 


Essentials  for  a healthy  tiger  popula- 
tion include  a reliable  breeding  site; 
available  food,  such  as  this  earthworm; 
and  a damp,  rotting  log  for  shelter. 
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amphibian  larvae  face  a formidable  array 
of  predators:  dragonfly  naiads,  predaceous 
diving  beetles,  giant  water  bugs  and  water 
scorpions.  Tiger  larvae  grow  sufficiently 
large  to  turn  tables  on  these  predators  — 
if  they  survive  long  enough.  But  throw  in 
herons,  kingfishers,  newts,  turtles,  bull- 
frogs and  water  snakes,  and  even  a fishless 
pond  becomes  a perilous  place. 


Such  potential  longevity  enables  popula- 
tions to  endure  several  consecutive  bad 
years,  if  enough  adults  survive  to  produce 
an  occasional  bumper  crop  of  offspring. 

SHARED  EXISTENCE 

Tiger  salamanders  often  share  their  breeding 
ponds  with  other  uncommon  amphibians  — 
including  the  closely  related  Mabee’s  sala- 
mander, barking  treefrog,  ornate  chorus 
frog,  dwarf  salamander  and  Carolina  gopher 
frog — as  well  as  more  common  species.  In 
North  Carolina,  it  is  unusual  for  more  than 
two  Amby stoma  species  to  share  a breeding 
site.  Tigers  are  the  only  mole  salamanders 
in  some  sites.  If  another  is  present,  it  is 
usually  the  Mabee’s,  but  in  a few  sites  tigers 
coexist  with  marbled  salamanders,  and  in 
at  least  one  Wake  County  site  with  both 
marbled  and  spotted  salamanders  — an 
unusual  arrangement. 

Its  noxious  skin  secretions  (a  defensive 
feature  common  to  most  amphibians)  not- 
withstanding, the  tiger  salamander  probably 
has  numerous  predators,  but  few  have  been 


documented.  I have  found  adult  tigers  dead 
in  breeding  ponds,  gutted  or  otherwise  only 


banded  water  snake  eat- 
ing a large  tiger  larva,  and 
I have  seen  broken-striped  newts  and 
small  diving  beetles  of  the  genus  Agabus 
eating  tiger  eggs. 

Carnivores  themselves,  tiger  salamanders 
probably  eat  whatever  they  can  catch  and 
swallow.  Captives  have  accepted  earthworms, 
crickets,  grasshoppers,  moths  and  other 
invertebrates,  as  well  as  small  fish  and  new- 
born mice,  but  natural  food  records  are  scarce. 
One  or  two  roadkills  have  contained  beetle 
parts.  Todd  Pusser  and  I once  watched  an 
adult,  underwater  in  its  breeding  pond, 


inhale  a marbled  salamander  larva — as 
far  as  I know,  the  only  observation  of  a wild 
adult  feeding  in  North  Carolina. 

Tiger  larvae  are  carniv- 
orous also,  eating 
most  any  aquatic 
animal  small 
enough  to  gulp 
down,  including 
each  other. 

The  future  for 
tiger  salamanders  looks 
less  than  glorious,  but  not 
hopeless.  Several  breeding  sites  are  on  state 
or  federal  lands  or  protected  as  private  pre- 
serves. Another  advantage  is  that  tigers 
will  utilize  man-made  ponds;  it  is  possible 
to  create  breeding  habitat  for  them.  Still, 
it  is  surprisingly  difficult  to  create  a good 
ephemeral  pond,  and  many  attempts  result 
in  ponds  that  hold  too  much  or  too  little 
water.  Protecting  only  the  ponds  is  not 
sufficient  to  sustain  populations;  a decent 
amount  of  terrestrial  buffer  must  also 
be  included.  Some  of  the  best  sites  have 
busy  roads  next  to  them,  resulting  in 
high  mortality  of  migrating  adults  and 
dispersing  juveniles. 

I’ve  just  set  out  much  of  what  is  known 
about  tiger  salamanders  in  North  Carolina. 

I spend  a lot  of  time  thinking  about  them. 
Sometimes  (during  staff  meetings,  for 
instance)  I try  to  visualize  them  down  in 
their  burrows,  waiting  in  the  dark  for  some 
beetle  or  cave  cricket  to  venture  near,  and  — 
less  frequently  but  more  important  — for  just 
the  right  autumn  or  winter  rain  to  trigger 
the  annual  journey  that  their  kind  has  made 
for  far  longer  than  our  species  can  imagine. 

Humans  have  the  ability  to  observe  other 
creatures  and  gain  insight  into  how  those 
species  live  in  and  perceive  our  shared  world. 
Sometimes  that  insight  can  lead  to  a deeper 
appreciation  for  life  and  our  remarkable 
planet.  And  that  is  the  biggest  reason  why, 
on  some  night  this  winter,  I again  will  find 
myself  in  some  freezing  Carolina  bay  or 
borrow  pit,  in  hip  waders  that  probably  leak, 
with  only  a flashlight  to  aid  my  search  for 
some  new  bit  of  knowledge,  new  perspective 
or  new  observation  (failing  that,  an  old  one 
will  do  for  reassurance)  that  might  bring  me 
a step  closer  to  seeing  and  appreciating  the 
world  through  the  senses  of  another  creature 
— in  this  case,  through  the  eye  of  the  tiger.  ^ 


Jeff  Beane  is  a herpetologist  at  the  N.C. 
Museum  of  Natural  Sciences. 
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partly  eaten  or  chewed  — most 
likely  by  raccoons,  which 
are  known  to  evisce- 
rate amphibians, 
avoiding  the  glan- 
dular skin  and 
eating  only  the 
internal  organs. 

I once  watched  a 


Protecting  only 
the  ponds  is  not  sufficient 
to  sustain  populations;  a decent 
amount  of  terrestrial  buffer 
must  also  be  included. 
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A custom  carver  bonds  hunters 
and  game  with  history-rich  wood. 

written  by  Mike  Marsh  • photographed  by  Jody  Duggins 


A flock  of  clucks  circled  just  out  of  shotgun  range.  After 
flirting  momentarily  with  the  decoys,  they  turned  away. 
A gentle  feed  call  and  a few  soft  quacks  brought  them 
back,  pulling  them  into  the  decoys  as  if  they  were  tied  on  a string. 
Showing  no  caution,  they  set  their  wings  and  settled  right  in  front 
of  a blind  full  of  hunters. 

uBoy,  they  sure  came  in  pretty,”  said  hunting  guide  Darrell  McCauly. 
Looking  at  the  call  that  duped  the  ducks,  he  rotated  it  in  his 
hand.  While  his  black  lab,  Drake,  retrieved  the  ducks,  McCauly 
felt  the  sharply  peaked  diamonds  of  finely  cut  checkering  and 
crownlike  projections  carved  in  the  shapes  of  mallard  tail  curls 
along  the  call’s  burled-walnut  mouthpiece.  Admiring  the  delicate 
ivory  inlays,  he  smiled  in  spite  of  cheeks  reddened  to  stiffness  by 
the  cold  of  a northwest  wind. 

“Nothing  else  looks  or  sounds  like  a Jensen  call,”  he  said. 
Beside  him,  the  maker  of  the  call  grinned  through  his  beard. 
Some  folks  say  the  proof  is  in  the  pudding.  With  hunters,  the 
proof  of  a call  is  in  the  game  bag. 

Ralph  Jensen  operates  a custom  furniture  restoration  business 
in  Wilmington.  Although  his  love  affair  with  wood  extends  over 
many  decades,  it  has  been  only  in  the  last  five  years  that  he  has 
been  carving  custom  duck,  goose  and  turkey  calls. 

“I  began  hunting  with  my  brother  Dan  when  we  were  kids  liv- 
ing in  Greensboro,”  Jensen  said.  “I  didn’t  start  my  first  carving 
until  1972,  when  I was  23.  It  was  a carving  of  a hunter  with  a 
double-barrel  shotgun  and  his  setter.  An  old  walnut  tree  had 
fallen  on  our  farm,  and  I cut  off  a piece  and  started  working  on  it 
with  a serrated-blade  hunting  knife.  1 cut  my  thumb  so  many  times 
I had  to  tape  it  so  I could  continue  working.” 

Jensen  worked  for  a week  on  the  carving  but  did  not  get  to  fin- 
ish the  task.  His  wife,  Chris,  came  into  the  room  where  he  was 
working  and  announced  it  was  time  to  go  to  the  hospital. 

“I  didn’t  believe  her  at  first,  because  I wanted  to  finish  my 
carving,”  Jensen  said.  “But  five  minutes  later,  she  came  in  again. 
She  was  right;  it  was  urgent.  We  went  to  the  hospital  and  my  old- 
est son,  Shawn,  was  born.” 

The  same  year,  Jensen  began  working  as  a cabinetmaker  in 
High  Point.  He  was  the  first  new  woodworker  hired  by  the  Snow 
Lumber  shop  since  World  War  II. 

“1  don’t  know  why  they  decided  to  hire  me,”  he  said.  “I  guess 
they  liked  me  because  I appreciated  beautiful  wood.  Still,  they 
wouldn’t  allow  me  to  touch  any  power  equipment  for  six  months. 
I just  did  rough-in  work.” 


MIKE  MARSH 


Ralph  Jensen  (on  right)  turned 
a love  of  woodworking  and  hunt- 
ing into  a career  of  handcrafting 
furniture,  waterfowl  and  turkey 
calls  and  duck  decoys. 
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Jensen  began  carving  turkey 
calls  (top)  and  then  duck 
decoys  after  finding  success 
with  his  duck  and  goose  calls. 
His  interest  in  carving  began 
in  the  1970s  when  he  decided 
to  craft  a piece  of  walnut 
into  a hunter  with  a dog.  He 
finished  the  piece  (opposite) 
and  presented  it  to  his  son 
29  years  later. 


Jensen  and  his  family  moved  to  Wilm- 
ington in  1978,  where  he  opened  his  own 
shop,  The  Master’s  Touch. 

“My  father,  Harold,  sold  bonds  to  fund 
church  buildings.  My  mother,  Margaret,  is 
the  author  of  14  inspirational  books,  and 
she’s  still  going  strong  at  89,”  Jensen  said. 

“1  named  my  new  business  The  Master  ’s 
Touch.  1 feel  the  talent  for  working  wood 
with  my  hands  is  a gift  from  God.” 

At  first  The  Master’s  Touch  was  a back- 
yard garage  operation  where  Jensen  built 
furniture  and  custom  cabinets.  At  the  same 
time,  he  renewed  his  fascination  with  carv- 
ing, and  made  a ball-and-claw-foot  poster 
bed  and  an  early  Georgian-style  table. 

“My  mom  still  has  those  pieces,”  he 
said.  “I  carved  them  with  an  Old  Timer 
pocket  knife  because  I didn’t  have  any 
real  carving  tools.” 

Jensen  eventually  began  to  make  cus- 
tom furniture,  then  he  gravitated  to  res- 
toration of  fine  antique  furniture. 

“All  through  the  years,  I set  aside  beau- 
tiful pieces  of  wood  that  were  too  small  for 
furniture  making,”  Jensen  said.  “They  were 
just  too  pretty  to  throw  away,  and  1 knew  1 
could  at  least  use  them  for  inlays.  One  day 
about  five  years  ago,  1 bought  a wooden  call 
at  a flea  market.  It  was  only  the  barrel  and 
stopper.  The  reed  assembly  was  missing. 

But  1 wanted  to  see  how  it  worked.” 

Jensen  thinned  a clarinet  reed  and 
secured  it  in  the  stopper.  It  was  a laborious 
process,  but  it  worked,  at  least  for  a short 
while.  He  then  carved  a replacement  reed 
of  heart  pine.  The  call  worked  fine  and  still 
does.  He  keeps  the  restored  call  where  he 
can  see  it  for  inspiration.  After  doing  some 
research,  he  discovered  that  Mylar,  a poly- 
ester material,  made  better  reeds. 

“I  shape  Mylar  with  scissors,”  Jensen 
said.  “The  hard  part  is  getting  the  dip  in 
the  stopper  right.  1 use  fine  sandpaper  to 
shape  it.  If  it  won’t  make  a good  feed  call 
and  hail  call,  1 toss  it  away  and  start  again.” 
Jensen  remanufactured  a piano  made 
in  the  1800s  into  a piece  of  furniture 
known  as  a Hepplewhite  sideboard.  He 
saved  the  ivory  and  ebony  keys  for  inlays. 
The  piano  soundboard  was  dense  ash, 

6 inches  thick.  He  used  the  soundboard 
to  make  duck  call  barrels. 

“All  the  wood  1 use  for  calls  has  history,’ 
Jensen  said.  “I  have  some  chestnut  that 


was  water-cured  for  gunstocks  in  a pond  in 
Pennsylvania.  I got  the  oldest  cherry  any- 
one has  ever  seen  from  a tree  blown  over  by 
Hurricane  Diane.  It’s  really  dark  and  dense. 

I have  New  England  curly  maple  and  exotic 
woods  like  coco  bola.  But  most  hunters  like 
calls  made  from  Riverwood.  ” 

Riverwood  is  the  trade  name  for  wood 
retrieved  from  the  bottom  of  the  Cape  Fear 
River  by  a company  in  Wilmington.  The 
wood  comes  from  old-growth  saw  logs 
that  sank  while  being  floated  to  sawmills 
over  100  years  ago. 

“I  like  Riverwood  that  has  30  to  40  growth 
rings  per  inch,”  Jensen  said.  “The  contrast 
of  light  and  dark  rings  is  really  beautiful. 
Hunters  also  like  it  because  of  its  history.  ” 
Hunters  sometimes  send  Jensen  photos 
of  their  dogs.  He  carves  images  of  the  dogs 
and  waterfowl  scenes  onto  their  calls. 

“1  carved  a bloodhound  named  Hoyt 
for  a man  whose  son’s  dog  had  died,”  he 
said.  “Lots  of  people  want  to  remember 
their  dogs  that  way.  ” 

Jensen  carves  calls  into  the  shapes  of 
duck  and  dog  heads,  sometimes  using  shot- 
gun shell  casings  for  stoppers.  He  carved  a 
call  into  the  shape  of  a retriever’s  head  and 
added  glass  eyes,  then  inserted  a shotgun- 
casing stopper  holding  a goose  into  the  dog’s 
mouth.  He  once  carved  a call  shaped  like  a 
Louisiana  Catahoula  leopard  dog  for  a hunter. 

“They’re  smart  dogs,  with  strange  spots 
and  sometimes  each  eye  of  a different 
color,”  Jensen  said.  “They  are  used  to  hunt 
waterfowl  and  herd  cattle.” 

Eventually  Jensen  started  making  goose 
calls.  Though  he  used  the  same  odds  and 
ends  of  wood  for  barrels  and  stoppers,  the 
reed  assemblies  were  more  difficult  to  tune. 

“It  took  me  a month  to  get  a goose  call 
to  sound  right,”  Jensen  said.  “Now  I’ve  had 
champion  callers  use  them  because,  they 
say,  they  are  the  easiest  calls  they’ve  ever 
blown.  Getting  the  reed  to  touch  perfectly 
so  the  call  sound  breaks  over  easily  is  a 
long  process.  It  takes  as  much  time  to  tune 
a goose  call  as  it  does  to  carve  it.” 

Jensen  turns  call  barrels  on  a lathe,  then 
lathes  a run  of  stoppers,  and  drills  and  cuts 
the  air  passages.  Reeds  are  added,  held  in 
place  by  pieces  of  cork.  Then  the  calls  are 
tuned.  After  any  decorative  carvings  or 
inlays  are  added,  each  call  is  coated  with 
an  acrylic  finish.  It  takes  a week  to  craft 


a custom  call.  Still,  Jensen  was  shocked 
at  the  prices  his  calls  began  fetching  at 
fund-raising  auctions. 

“One  of  the  piano  calls  inlaid  with 
ebony  and  ivory  went  for  $1,700  at  a 
Wilmington  Ducks  Unlimited  banquet," 
he  said.  “I  never  dreamed  they  would  be 
worth  anything  like  that.” 

In  the  beginning  Jensen’s  calls  were 
unsigned.  Now  he  carves  his  name  into 
every  call.  His  duck  and  goose  calls  sell 
for  $150  and  up. 

Two  years  ago,  Jensen  began  making  box 
turkey  calls.  Last  April,  I sat  beside  him, 
using  one  of  his  calls  to  create  soft  cuts  and 
purrs  to  lure  a gobbler  into  range.  Jensen 
had  to  wait  for  the  hen  accompanying  the 
gobbler  to  move  clear  of  his  line  of  sight. 
She  was  5 feet  away,  staring  in  the  direc- 
tion of  my  calling,  when  Jensen  took  the 
tom  at  a range  of  20  yards.  The  call  had  a 
cherry  base,  walnut  sides  and  a chestnut 
top  with  curly-maple  inlays.  To  the  turkey, 
it  sounded  like  a Stradivarius.  The  gobbler 
was  taken  on  a hard-hunted  tract  compris- 
ing 50,000  acres  of  Carolina  bay.  It  was  late 
in  the  season,  late  in  the  afternoon,  and 
the  gobbler  was  with  a hen  over  500  yards 
away  when  I began  to  call.  Tough  condi- 
tions. But  the  hunt  proved  a Jensen  call 
sounds  as  good  as  it  looks. 

“I  was  surprised  at  how  many 
turkey  hunters  want  custom 
calls,”  Jensen  said. 

“I  looked  at  some 
calls  made  by  Albert 
Paul  and  Dennis 
Poeschel.  Dennis 
helped  with  my 
call  design  and 
even  sent  me 
some  custom 
springs  he  had 
made  for  his 
box  calls.  His 
calls  have  won 
high  awards  at 
turkey  calling 
championships.  ” 

Jensen  adds  fancy 
carvings  and  inlays  to  his 
turkey  calls.  He  uses  one  made  of 
Riverwood.  However,  he  had  a difficult  time 
tuning  the  call  to  make  the  right  sound.  The 
dense  wood  was  very  hard  to  shape. 


“It’s  just  too  screechy,”  Jensen  said.  “It 
is  such  a hard  wood.  But  once  I got  it  right, 

I headed  to  Brunswick  County  to  try  it  out. 

1 found  an  old-timer  standing  on  the  road- 
side, listening  for  gobblers  at  8 p.m.  I asked 
him  if  he  minded  my  trying  a call,  and 
he  said  to  give  it  a try.  When  I worked  the 
call,  I couldn’t  believe  it.  The  entire  swamp 
came  alive  with  gobblers.  So  many  gobblers 
sounded  off,  it  was  deafening.  That’s  the 
call  I use  for  my  own  hunting.” 

Jensen  sells  turkey  calls  for  $95  and  up. 
His  calls  have  created  a sensation  every- 
where they  are  shown. 

“Dennis  told  me  there  were  only  a few 
people  in  the  country  carving  custom  calls,” 
he  said.  “There  is  a demand  for  custom 
calls  because  they  create  a personal  bond 
between  the  game  and  the  hunter.  Most 
people  who  buy  my  calls  give  them  as  gifts 
to  someone  special.  People  who  don’t  even 
hunt  buy  my  calls  and  keep  them  as  col- 
lector or  decorator  pieces.” 

Jensen  said  he  loves  carving  so  much 
that  he  has  created  patterns  for  16  differ- 
ent ducks.  He  has  begun  carving  and 
painting  his  first  blue -winged  and  green- 
winged teal  decoys. 

Ralph  is  now  55.  He  has  been  so  busy  all 
these  years  that  he  almost  forgot  an  unfin- 
ished carving,  half-born  of  a knotted  chunk 
of  walnut.  But  finally  he  returned  to  the 
task,  painstakingly  removed  the 
remaining  wood,  and  freed 
a hunter  and  his  setter 
to  resume  their  hunt. 
He  gave  it  as  a gift 
to  one  of  his  per- 
sonal heroes,  a 
soldier  fresh  out 
of  training  and 
headed  to  Iraq. 

On  the  bot- 
tom of  the  carv- 
ing is  inscribed, 
“To  Shawn  from 
Dad.  I started  this 
carving  1 week  before 
you  were  born  and  I 
finished  it  29  years  later 
for  a young  man,  a cavalry 
scout.  Ralph  H.  Jensen.”  ^ 

Mike  Marsh  writes  about  North  Carolina 
wildlife  from  his  Wilmington  home. 
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Plant  diversity  may  run  to  extremes  in 
North  Carolina,  but  palm  trees  are  almost 

OFF  THE  MAP. 


Years  ago  I led  a group  of  hikers  up  Bluff  Mountain 
in  Ashe  County.  We  came  upon  a tiny  plant  called 
three-toothed  cinquefoil,  which  also  grows  in  the 
Arctic.  I was  struck  by  the  huge  diversity  of  plant  life  in 
North  Carolina — species  from  the  Arctic  to  the  tropics  — 
for  1 knew  native  palm  trees  also  grow  in  the  state.  Palms, 
practically  a poster  symbol  for  the  tropics,  reach  their 
northern  limit  on  the  East  Coast  within  our  borders. 
Maybe  it  was  the  cold  wind  at  4,600  feet,  but  I decided 
on  Bluff  Mountain  that  I wanted  to  explore  the  warmer 
regions  of  North  Carolina  and  actually  see  palm  trees  in 
t he  wild. 


Written  by  Jesse  Perry 
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^ A Peculiar  Plant 

Now  that  I had  tracked  down  some  of  the 
state’s  natural  palm  stands,  I began  to  notice 
palms  growing  in  the  city  parks  of  Raleigh, 
where  I live.  After  seeing  a mockingbird 
gobbling  down  some  of  the  small  black  fruits 
of  dwarf  palmetto,  1 decided  to  try  to  grow 
some  palms  myself.  Palms  would  make  a 
unique  bird  food  plant  I could  use  for  a 
backyard  habitat  program  I was  offering 
at  the  N.C.  Museum  of  Natural  Sciences. 

With  permission,  1 collected  the  berrylike 
fruits  and  separated  the  shiny  brown  seeds 
from  the  sticky  black  pulp  surrounding  them. 

1 planted  the  seeds  immediately  in  trays  of 
moist  soil  mix  and  put  some  in  a warm  green- 
house and  the  rest  outside  to  overwinter. 
The  greenhouse  batch  sprouted  in  a couple 
of  months  or  so;  those  outside  didn’t  start  up 
until  summer.  The  first  leaves  were  solitary 
and  looked  like  wide  blades  of  grass. 

Once  the  seedlings  were  potted,  I noticed 
something  peculiar  going  on.  The  root  ball 
was  being  pushed  up  out  of  the  pot.  In  fact, 
the  whole  plant  was  creeping  up  above  the 
rim  of  the  pot.  In  the  bottom  of  the  pot  was 
a space,  empty  except  for  a large  bulblike 
growth  pressing  down  on  the  pot. 

What  was  going  on? 

It  turns  out  that  palms  of  the  genus  Sabal 
are  unusual  in  that  the  trunk  starts  out  by 
growing  down,  sometimes  as  deep  as  3 feet. 
The  trunk  of  the  cabbage  palm  eventually 
makes  an  underground  U-turn  and  heads 
back  up  toward  the  light.  Aboveground,  it 
continues  growing  up,  reaching  heights  of 
60  feet  or  more.  The  dwarf  palmetto’s  trunk, 
however,  generally  stays  deep  and  only  in 
very  rare  instances  grows  above  the  soil  line. 

Palms  differ  from  our  more  common  trees 
in  other  ways  as  well.  A palm  trunk  does  not 
increase  in  diameter  after  it’s  formed;  if  you 
measure  the  trunk  of  a palm  at  1 foot  in  diam- 
eter, it  will  still  be  1 foot  in  diameter  in  20  years. 
Tissue  that  conducts  water  and  nutrients  up 
and  down  the  trunk  is  not  concentrated 


On  a collecting  trip  to  the  coast  in  1920,  H.  H.  Brimley,  director  of  the 
N.C.  State  Museum,  posed  beneath  a cabbage  palm  on  Smith  Island 
(now  known  as  Bald  Head  Island). 


My  first  stop  was  Bald  Head  Island,  one 
of  the  southernmost  points  in  the  state. 
This  island  receives  a dose  of  tropical  cli- 
mate with  its  location  in  the  warm  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Its  live  oak-dominated  maritime 
forest  is  dotted  with  rounded  clumps  of  fan- 
shaped fronds  emerging  above  the  canopy — 
the  cabbage  palm  ( Sabal  palmetto).  Once 
I entered  the  woods,  I could  see  that  the 
fronds  were  attached  to  rough  gray  trunks 
about  a foot  in  diameter  that  shot  up  30  or 
40  feet  above  ground  level. 

W At  Range’s  End 

I had  arrived  at  the  northernmost  native 
stand  of  trunked  palms  in  North  America. 
From  this  spot,  the  cabbage  palm  ranges 
south  through  Florida  and  into  Cuba 
and  the  Bahamas. 

Cabbage  palms  may  have  extended 
farther  north  at  one  time.  In  his  book  “The 
Woods  and  Timbers  of  North  Carolina,” 
19th-century  botanist  R M.  Hale  stated, 
“Cape  Hatteras  is  or  was  the  northern  limit 
of  this  palm.”  He  mentions  the  value  of 
palm  trunks  in  construction  of  wharves; 
because  they  are  resistant  to  marine  wood- 
boring organisms,  they  last  a long  time  in 
salt  water.  Soldiers  used  the 


trunks  for  stockades  because  of  their 
superior  resistance  to  enemy  hre. 

A decimating  practice  decried  by  Hale 
was  the  sacrifice  of  an  entire  tree  to  get  at 
the  tender  growth  point  and  soft  embryonic 
palm  leaves  for  a picnic  salad  or  a batch  of 
pickles.  The  “heart  of  palm”  tastes  a little  like 
artichokes  or  cabbage  and  is  the  reason  for 
the  cabbage  palm’s  name.  At  any  rate,  the  cab- 
bage palm  no  longer  occurs  at  Cape  Hatteras. 

Still  present  at  Hatteras  is  the  other 
palm  native  to  North  Carolina,  the  dwarf 
palmetto,  Sabal  minor.  A close  cousin  of 
the  cabbage  palm,  the  dwarf  palmetto 
normally  doesn’t  grow  an  aboveground 
trunk.  Its  blue-green  fan-shaped  fronds 
emerge  directly  from  the  ground. 

I encountered  this  species  in  the  sand 
dunes  within  sight  of  the  Cape  Hatteras 
Lighthouse  before  it  was  moved.  These  hold- 
out plants  have  no  doubt  long  since  washed 
out  to  sea,  but  the  species  still  occurs  in 
Buxton  Woods.  The  dwarf  palmetto  ranges 
from  North  Carolina  south  along  the  coast 
to  Florida  and  west  through  the  Gulf  states 
into  Texas.  The  northernmost  population 
is  probably  at  Monkey  Island,  a bit  of  land 
in  Currituck  Sound  heavily  pop- 
ulated by  cottonmouths  (near 
Swan  Island,  page  4). 

Churchgoers  in  the  Virginia 
Beach  area  recall  using  fans 
made  of  palm  fronds  to  cool 
themselves  during  hot  (hre 
and  brimstone?)  sermons. 
However,  a several-year 
search  by  a pair  of  Virginia 
Beach  palmophiles  has  not 
turned  up  a natural  stand 
of  dwarf  palmettos  in 
Virginia.  North  Carolina 
thus  retains  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the 
northernmost  state 
containing  natural 
populations  of  palms. 
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Bald  Head  island  near  Wilmington  is  the  northernmost  range  for  the  cabbage  palm.  Its  straight,  tough  trunks 
provided  the  pilings  for  many  Southern  wharves.  Fan-shaped  leaves  made  fine  leaf  hats  and  mats  for  coastal 
Indians.  Flowers  yield  palm  honey  and  abundant  fruits  eaten  by  birds,  raccoons  and  squirrels. 
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Slorth  Carolina  claims  two  species  of 
native  palms.  Left:  The  dwarf  palmetto 
-anges  north  to  Cape  Hatteras.  The  grace- 
ful cabbage  palm  grows  wild  on  Bald 
Head  Island  at  its  northern  limit. 


around  the  perimeter  but  is  scattered  through- 
out. Thus,  you  can't  kill  a palm  by  girdling 
it,  as  you  can  a maple,  for  instance. 

Another  peculiarity  of  palms  is  that  most 
species  have  only  one  growing  tip.  If  you 
destroy  the  tip,  the  whole  plant  will  die.  Some 
palms  send  up  many  trunks  from  a rootstock, 
but  if  you  kill  the  growing  tip  of  a given  trunk, 
it  will  die  down  to  the  ground.  To  harvest 
the  heart  of  palm  for  consumption,  you 
have  to  kill  the  plant.  In  contrast,  a mature 
oak  or  cypress  tree  can  have  thousands  of 
growing  tips — one  inside  each  bud — that 
can  take  over  and  re-grow  a lost  top. 

The  other  stemlike  structure  our  native 
palms  produce  is  the  flowering  stalk.  When 
spring  weather  warms  the  air,  long,  fast- 
growing stems  sprout  from  the  trunk  of  the 
cabbage  palm  and  from  the  base  of  the  dwarf 
palmetto.  These  sprouts  quickly  grow  and  may 
arch  well  beyond  the  farthest  reach  of  the 
leaves.  They  put  out  a multitude  of  branchlets 
that  bear  hundreds  of  small,  cream-colored 
flowers.  Each  flower  can  produce  pollen 
and  bear  a fruit.  The  flowers  are  somewhat 
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sweet-smelling  and  provide  great  quantities 
of  nectar  to  their  insect  associates.  Sweat 
bees  and  honeybees  pollinate  cabbage  palms, 
and  a wide  variety  of  wasps,  bees,  flies  and 
even  beetles  flock  to  dwarf  palmettos. 

Once  pollinated,  the  ovaries  of  the  flowers 
swell  into  small,  hard  green  spheres  which 
grow  through  early  fall  and  gradually  darken 
until  they  are  nearly  black,  an  indication  of 
ripeness.  Once  again,  a cadre  of  animals  aids 
the  palms’  reproductive  efforts.  Palm  fruits 
are  eaten  by  birds  such  as  robins,  grackles 
and  mockingbirds,  as  well  as  by  bears,  rac- 
coons and  other  mammals.  These  creatures 
seek  the  thin  layer  of  pulp  surrounding  the 
seed.  The  fruits  are  generally  swallowed 
whole,  leaving  the  seeds  to  pass  through 
the  animal’s  digestive  system  in  excellent 
shape.  I proved  this  to  my  satisfaction  when 
I found  mammal  scats  (probably  raccoon) 
composed  almost  exclusively  of  cabbage 
palmetto  seed.  I scooped  the  scat  into  a jar, 
washed  the  seeds  free  and  planted  them. 
The  germination  rate  was  outstanding. 

Our  furred  and  feathered  friends  are  not 
the  only  ones  who  utilize  these  palms. 
American  Indians  had  a great  many  uses  for 
dwarf  palmetto,  using  crushed  roots  for  eye 
medicine,  dried  roots  to  help  lower  blood 
pressure,  and  a decoction  of  roots  for  kidney 
trouble  and  for  dizziness.  The  Seminoles  used 
cabbage  palm  berries  to  control  fever.  They 
also  used  various  parts  of  cabbage  palms  for 
building  materials,  making  food  paddles, 
drying  frames  for  animal  skins,  mats,  staffs, 
arrows,  fish  drags  and  fish  poison. 

'!  ^ Palms  Grow  on  You 

I use  palms  to  beautify  my  surroundings 
and  as  a food  source  for  birds.  My  dwarf 
palmettos  are  now  growing  in  my  neigh- 
bors’ yards,  having  been  transported  there 
in  the  form  of  seeds  carried  by  the  birds. 

; After  the  success  of  my  dwarf  palmettos, 

I wanted  to  grow  more  kinds  of  palms  and 
found  that  there  were  a few  others  which 
would  survive  a Raleigh  winter. 

One  is  the  needle  palm  ( Rhapidophylum 
hysitrix ),  named  for  the  extremely  sharp, 

8-  to  12-inch-long  needlelike  structures 
radiating  out  from  its  short,  hairy  trunk. 
Although  its  native  range  is  southern  South 
Carolina  into  Florida  and  the  Gulf  states,  it 
is  even  more  winter  hardy  than  either  of  our 
native  species,  surviving  in  the  National 
Arboretum  in  Washington,  D.C.  The  needle 


palm  has  very  short  flowering  stalks  that 
generally  grow  shorter  than  the  needles. 
Gathering  the  foul-smelling  fruits  is  an 
exercise  in  skin  piercing. 

Another  native  palm  (less  formidably 
armed)  is  the  saw  palmetto  ( Serenoa  repens ), 
named  for  the  row  of  small  spines  on  each 
side  of  its  leaf  stem.  This  palm,  ranging  from 
southern  South  Carolina  through  Florida  and 
into  the  Gulf  coast,  is  unusual  in  that  the 
trunk  usually  grows  along  the  ground  and 
branches  repeatedly.  The  fan-shaped  leaves 
are  usually  green,  but  blue-green  and  even 
silvery-leaved  forms  occur  in  some  parts  of 
the  tree’s  range.  The  berrylike  fruit,  eaten 
by  many  species  of  wildlife,  is  valued  as  a 
prostate  medicine.  The  saw  palmetto  is  not 
nearly  as  hardy  as  the  needle  palm  and  the 
dwarf  palmetto.  Landscape  plants  survive 
only  in  the  warmest  parts  of  North  Carolina. 

One  more  of  my  favorite  palms,  used 
increasingly  in  garden  and  park  plantings, 
is  the  windmill  palm  (Trachy carpus  fortunei) . 
Native  to  China,  this  palm  grows  a brown, 
shaggy  trunk  up  to  25  or  30  feet  tall,  topped 
with  a crown  of  green  fan-shaped  fronds. 
This  palm  will  grow  as  far  west  as  Charlotte 
and  there  are  fine  examples  in  Raleigh, 
Greensboro  and  Winston-Salem. 

Growing  palms  may  be  easier  than  you 
think.  They  are  tolerant  of  many  soil  types 
and  although  they  do  best  in  sun,  most  will 
tolerate  a fair  amount  of  shade.  Palms  gen- 
erally do  best  on  the  east  or  south  side  of 
a building,  away  from  the  cold  and  drying 
winds  of  winter,  especially  as  you  move 
west.  Fertilize  once  the  weather  gets  hot, 
and  you,  too,  can  enliven  your  yard  with 
a touch  of  the  tropics. 

1 enjoy  my  palms  perhaps  most  of  all  in 
winter,  when  I look  out  my  living  room  win- 
dow after  a snow  and  watch  the  doughty 
mockingbird  defend  his  crop  of  dwarf  pal- 
metto fruits  from  all  avian  challengers.  The 
snow  on  the  palm  leaves  provides  a paradox- 
ical juxtaposition  that  promises  the  return 
of  more  tropical  temperatures.  ^ 


Jesse  Perry  is  director  of  public  programs  at  the 
N.C.  Museum  of  Natural  Sciences  in  Raleigh. 


Jesse  Perry’s  homegrown  pairn  trees 
impart  a touch  of  the  tropics  to  his  Pied- 
mont backyard.  An  Eastern  bluebird  (top) 
nests  in  a cabbage  palm. 


Waterville  Lake  has  been  both  good  and 
bad  for  the  Pigeon  River.  Walters  Dam, 
which  impounds  the  reservoir,  altered 
the  river's  flow  significantly,  but  for 
decades  the  lake  has  filtered  out  pollu- 
tants from  the  paper  mill  upstream  by 
acting  as  a settling  pond. 


Pigeon  Riwr  Revival 


Once  considered  little  more  than  a sewage 
ditch,  the  Pigeon  River  is  on  the  rebound. 
Improved  water  quality  has  encouraged  bio- 
logists to  reintroduce  native  aquatic  species. 

written  by  Joyce  A.  Coombs 


The  Pigeon  River  was  once  so  polluted  that 
North  Carolina  classified  the  best  use  of 
its  waters  to  be  for  waste  disposal.  Begin- 
ning in  1908,  industrial  discharge  from  a paper 
mill  in  Canton — just  6 Vi  miles  from  the  river’s 
origin  in  Haywood  County — turned  the  Pigeon 
the  color  of  coffee  and  devastated  many  species 
living  in  its  darkened  waters.  Toxic  chemicals 
such  as  dioxins,  furan  and  chloroform  flowed 
downstream  through 
the  Pigeon  River  Gorge 
and  into  Tennessee.  In 
1930,  its  filthy  waters 
were  impounded  by 
the  Walters  Dam  for 
hydroelectric  power  generation,  altering  habitat 
and  river  flow  patterns.  The  Pigeon  was,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  biologically  dead. 

Studies  by  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission, the  N.C.  Division  of  Water  Quality  and 
others  documented  the  decline  in  the  river’s  bio- 
diversity, including  the  extirpation  of  all  native 
snails  and  mussels.  The  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  noted  that  the  fish  community  down- 
stream of  Canton  was  dominated  by  pollution- 
tolerant  species  such  as  gizzard  shad,  common 
carp  and  goldfish.  In  1988  and  1989,  after  finding 
high  levels  of  dioxins  in  fish,  the  states  of  North 
Carolina  and  Tennessee  issued  “do  not  consume” 
advisories  on  all  fish  in  the  Pigeon  River  below 
the  paper  mill. 

As  early  as  1911,  citizens’  groups  in  eastern 
Tennessee  had  waged  grassroots  campaigns  asking 
North  Carolina  to  address  the  unabated  pollution 
flowing  from  Canton.  Eventually,  the  state  of 
Tennessee  sued  the  state  of  North  Carolina  to 
force  a solution.  The  federal  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  intervened  in  the  early  1980s  and 
gave  the  paper  mill  a timetable  and  a clear  set  of 
rules  for  cleaning  up  its  discharge.  The  mill  took 
action  to  comply  with  its  newly  mandated  waste- 
water  standards.  More  quickly  than  anyone 
expected,  the  river  began  to  look  cleaner.  The  color 
of  the  Pigeon  improved  from  “coffee”  to  “weak 
tea,”  and  the  level  of  carcinogenic  dioxins  in  fish 
dropped  low  enough  that  authorities  rescinded 
most  of  the  fish  consumption  advisories.  In  the 
late  1990s,  conservation  agencies  began  to  wonder 
if  they  might  be  able  to  restore  native  species  to  the 
river.  Because  many  surviving  populations  were 
isolated  in  other  French  Broad  tributaries  with 
no  way  to  return  to  the  Pigeon  River,  scientists 
knew  that  not  all  native  aquatic  species  could 
return  without  assistance.  That  meant  reintro- 
ducing species  to  the  river. 
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a Wildlife  Commission  fisheries 
biologist  working  on  the  Pigeon 
River  Recovery  Project,  said  that 
in  addition  to  the  paper  mill’s 
effluent,  nonpoint  source  pollu- 
tion is  a problem  on  the  upper 
Pigeon  above  Waterville  Lake. 
Municipal  wastewater,  other 
urban  pollution  and  runoff 
carrying  sediment  from  poorly 
managed  construction,  for- 
estry and  agriculture  projects 
create  a significant  cumulative 
effect  on  the  Pigeon  River  that 
is  harder  to  measure  than  pollution  that 
comes  from  the  end  of  a pipe.  “Even  if  the 
paper  mill  went  away  tomorrow,”  Fraley 
said,  “these  sources  would  still  have  an 
effect  on  the  water  quality  of  the  river.” 

The  lower  Pigeon,  not  far  from  where 
it  joins  the  French  Broad  River  north  of 
Newport,  Tenn.,  was  chosen  as  the  best 
habitat  in  which  to  reintroduce  fish.  Water 
quality  there  is  good,  thanks  to  dilution  by 
tributaries  and  settling  of  pollutants  and  mud 
in  Waterville  Lake.  The  Pigeon  runs  26  miles 
through  a largely  unpopulated  area  from  the 
state  line  to  Newport  with  Interstate  40  wind- 
ing alongside  the  river.  Fish  migration  in  the 
Pigeon  is  interrupted  where  Walters  Dam 
impounds  the  lake  and  at  the  paper  mill, 
where  a small  dam  and  the  release  of  heated 
effluent  discourage  the  passage  of  fish.  At 
Walters  Dam,  a 12 -mile  section  of  the  river 
is  bypassed  with  a 6 -mile-long  tunnel  that 
diverts  water  to  a hydroelectric  generating 
facility  on  the  border  with  Tennessee. 


Finding  the  fish 

Biologists  collected  fish  and  mussel  spe- 
cies from  area  streams  to  place  in  the  lower 
Pigeon.  The  first  fish  reintroduced  were 
small,  nongame  species  — the  blueside 
darter,  bluebreast  darter  and  gilt  darter  — 
that  appear  to  favor  the  highly  oxygenated 
riffle  habitat  at  the  primary  release  site. 

To  assess  survival  of  relocated  spe- 
cies, fish  were  tagged  with  a fluorescent, 
medical-grade  silicone  that  is  injected  as 
a liquid  and  cures  to  a pliable  solid.  This 
tag  was  placed  just  under  the  skin  so  its 
color  would  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye  in 
daylight.  In  low  light,  a blue  FED  was  used 
to  enhance  tag  visibility.  Different  colors 
of  tags  represented  the  river  source,  the 
season  and  the  year  of  collection. 

Snorkelers  were  used  to  find  surviving 
fish.  In  this  survey  method,  each  snorkeler  is 


Right:  Flooding  from  Septem- 
ber hurricanes  damaged  pop- 
ulations and  habitats  of  fish, 
and  left  debris  high  and  dry  on 
Clyde  bridges.  Below:  Research- 
ers snorkel  the  lower  Pigeon, 
searching  for  reintroduced  fish. 
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The  scientists  chose  snails 
to  begin  with,  because  the 
survival  of  snails  would  indi- 
cate whether  other  aquatic 
species  such  as  mussels  and 
fish  might  also  live  there. 
Snails  reintroduced  in  1996 
made  it,  leading  to  addi- 
tional snail  reintroductions 
in  1999  and  the  transplant- 
ing of  nine  species  of 
common  mussels  in  2000. 

The  Pigeon  River,  which 
had  decades  earlier  been  read 
its  last  rites,  began  to  thrive 
with  new  life.  Once  scientists 
proved  that  the  Pigeon  could 
again  support  invertebrate 
life,  excitement  began  to  build.  State,  federal, 
university  and  industrial  groups  joined  the 
effort  to  revive  the  river,  and  the  Pigeon 
River  Recovery  Project  was  born  in  2001. 


What  species  go  where ? 

Before  the  snails  and  other  wildlife  came 
back  home,  researchers  had  to  do  a tre- 
mendous amount  of  digging  into  the  faunal 
history  of  the  river.  Because  the  Pigeon  had 
been  a cesspool  for  so  long,  no  one  knew 
what  native  species  were  supposed  to  be 
there.  Fish  experts  from  the  N.C.  Museum 
of  Natural  Sciences,  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission,  University  of  Tennessee  and 
other  groups  located  historical  records  of 
river  fauna  from  surveys  dating  back  as  far 
as  1877.  Using  detective  work,  educated 
guesses  and  inventories  of  species  that  live 
in  Pigeon  tributaries,  the  groups  compiled 
a list  of  species  they  believed  were  native 
to  the  Pigeon  River.  They  estimated  that 
40  species  of  native  mussels  and  95  species 
of  native  fishes  once  inhabited  the  river. 

North  Carolina  was  ruled  out  as  the  loca- 
tion for  the  first  reintroductions.  Steve  Fraley, 


Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  has  followed  the 
Pigeon  River  story  over  the  years.  For  a look 
at  early  efforts  to  clean  up  the  river,  see  “The 
Plight  of  the  Pigeon,”  Feb.  1981.  Later  cleanup 
work  and  the  potential  of  the  Pigeon  as  a 
recreational  resource  was  covered  in  "New 
Hope  for  the  Pigeon,"  March  1992.  For  infor- 
mation about  dam  relicensing  and  the  benefits 
for  wildlife  written  into  new  agreements, 
see  "Generating  Changes,”  Feb.  2004. 

Past  articles  about  the  Pigeon  River  ended 
with  hopeful  statements  that  the  river  might 
be  cleaned  up  within  a decade.  With  native 
species  living  and  reproducing  in  the  river 
again,  perhaps  the  rebirth  of  the  Pigeon  as  a 
clean,  thriving  river  is  finally  close  at  hand. 
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tethered  with  a rope  around  one  ankle.  The 
rope  is  attached  to  a reel  which  is  used  by 
a tether  manager  to  keep  his  snorkeler  in  a 
straight  line  with  the  others.  Snorkelers  com- 
municate with  hand  signals.  When  one  of  the 
target  species  is  sighted,  the  line  of  snorkelers 
halts.  The  species  and  the  color  of  the  tag  are 
recorded  on  a waterproof  slate  by  an  observer. 

During  last  year’s  snorkeling  surveys, 
a total  of  102  gilt  darters  were  located  at 
seven  sites.  The  presence  of  untagged 
fish  indicated  reproduction  and  success- 
ful re-establishment  of  gilt  darters  in  the 
Pigeon  River.  Bluebreast  and  blueside  dart- 
ers were  much  less  numerous.  Some  scien- 
tists think  that  these  two  fishes  might  have 
migrated  to  more  suitable  habitat  down- 
stream. A habitat  survey  conducted  this 
spring  on  the  lower  Pigeon  located  potential 
habitat  sites  for  the  bluebreast  and  blueside. 

Fish  and  floods 

Reintroductions  of  targeted  species  began 
this  year  in  North  Carolina  above  Waterville 
Lake.  In  March,  the  first  two  species,  the 
saffron  shiner  and  mirror  shiner,  were  col- 
lected from  above  the  paper  mill  and  released 
downstream  at  the  Ferguson  Bridge.  This 
initial  effort  was  followed  by  the  reintro- 
duction of  two  more  species,  the  telescope 
shiner  and  silver  shiner.  In  August,  the 
same  four  species  were  reintroduced  again. 
Fraley  said  that  because  telescope  shiners 
are  especially  sensitive  to  high  levels  of  silt 
in  the  water,  researchers  decided  to  use 
them  as  a “canary  in  a coal  mine”  to  learn 
more  about  the  impacts  of  nonpoint  source 
pollution.  That  is,  if  surveys  later  revealed 
that  the  other  three  shiner  species  were 
doing  well  but  the  telescopes  weren’t,  biol- 
ogists could  deduce  that  nonpoint  source 
pollution  was  to  blame.  Unfortunately,  that 
research  was  delayed  by  Mother  Nature. 

In  September,  hurricanes  Frances 
and  Ivan  brought  heavy  rains  and  caused 
unprecedented  flooding  of  the  Pigeon  twice 
in  a 10-day  period.  Sections  of  1-40  below 
Walters  Dam  collapsed  into  the  Pigeon  River 
Gorge.  The  floods  inundated  and  ruined 
much  of  downtown  Canton  and  damaged 
the  paper  mill,  shutting  it  down  for  almost 
three  weeks.  The  stormwater  also  flushed 
thousands  of  gallons  of  gasoline  and  fuel  oil 
into  the  river,  as  well  as  untreated  sewage 
from  the  plant  and  towns  along  the  river. 

Fraley  believes  that  most  of  the  shiners 
transplanted  to  the  North  Carolina  section 
of  the  Pigeon  were  probably  wiped  out  by 


the  monumental  flooding  and  chemical  spills 
that  followed  the  hurricanes.  Undaunted, 
he  plans  to  repeat  the  reintroductions  next 
year  using  the  same  spring-summer  sched- 
ule implemented  this  year.  The  hope  / 

is  that  the  shiners  will  become 

established  over  the  course  of  a 

few  years,  assuming  the  river  does  v~ 
not  flood  13  to  15  feet  above  its  nor- 
mal level,  as  it  did  this  fall.  “It  kicked 
us  back  to  square  one,”  Fraley  said, 

“but  even  without  the  flood,  those  shin- 
ers are  hard  to  find  in  the  river,  and  we 
couldn’t  be  sure  of  their  survival.  We 
learned  a lot  about  how  to  mechanically 
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catch  and  move  fragile  minnows,  and  abouq/ 
working  together  successfully  with  a dis-  ' A 

parate  group  of  cooperators.”  The  project 
steering  committee  plans  to  meet  this  win- 
ter to  assess  the  situation  and  explore  pos- 
sible changes  in  reintroduction  strategy. 

Continuous  improvement 

Reintroductions  will  continue  in  the  lower 
Pigeon,  and  snorkel  surveys  are  planned  to 
monitor  the  progress  of  reintroduced  spe- 
cies. Western  Carolina  University  research- 
ers will  study  hsh  habitat  in  the  Pigeon  for 
a year,  adding  data  to  the  knowledge  base 
scientists  have  already  accumulated. 

Biologists  will  try  to  propagate  the  tan- 
gerine darter  again  next  spring,  with  the 
goal  of  reintroducing  it  on  both  sides  of  the 
state  line.  The  first  attempt  at  propagating 
tangerines  failed  last  year,  possibly  because 
an  aquarium  environment  was  too  stressful 
for  adult  tangerines.  Juvenile  hsh  collected 
in  August  may  adapt  more  readily.  If  they 
spawn,  their  offspring  will  be  kept  for  about 
a year  to  mature  and  increase  their  chances 
of  survival  in  the  wild. 

The  paper  mill,  which  historically  has 
been  the  scourge  of  the  river,  is  on  schedule 
to  meet  its  ultimate  standard  for  industrial 
discharge.  That  goal  is  still  a couple  of  years 
away,  but  already  the  mill’s  effluent  no  longer 
contains  dioxins  in  measurable  quantities. 
Now  a worker-owned  operation,  the  mill  is 
striving  to  improve  the  color  and  reduce  the 
temperature  of  its  wastewater. 

Downstream  at  Walters  Dam,  hydro- 
electric producer  Progress  Energy  is  paying 
at  least  $100,000  each  year  into  a fund  that 
benefits  projects  designed  to  improve  water 
quality,  enhance  hsh  and  wildlife  habitat  and 
increase  access  to  the  Pigeon  and  French 
Broad.  The  dam’s  federal  license,  renewed 
in  1994,  stipulates  that  if  and  when  water 
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COLD,  CLEAN  WATER  FROM  THE  UPPER 

Pigeon  River  flows  into  Canton.  There,  a 
paper  mill  deposits  heated  wastewater 
that  halts  downstream  movement  of  cold- 
water  fish  species.  Researchers  reintro- 
duced native  fish  at  Ferguson  Bridge, 
just  upstream  of  where  solid  pollutants 
settle  in  Waterville  Lake.  A 6-mile-long 
tunnel  diverts  water  from  a section  of 
river  that  stretches  from  the  lake  to  the 
state  line,  where  the  hydro  plant  is  located. 


quality  on  the  Pigeon  improves  to  meet 
specihc  high  standards,  the  company  must 
rewater  the  bypassed  section  of  the  river 
below  the  dam.  That  event  could  restore 
miles  of  habitat  for  aquatic  wildlife. 

Constant  work  and  a unified  focus  prom- 
ise to  restore  the  Pigeon  River  to  a treasure 
people  in  both  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee 
can  be  proud  of.  Within  a generation,  the 
Pigeon  could  truly  become  a river  revived.  % 

Joyce  A.  Coombs  is  a research  specialist  at 
the  University  of  Tames  see.  Contributors  to 
this  story  include  researchers  Larry  Wilson, 
Jonathon  Burr,  Bryn  Tracy  and  Virginia 
Harrison.  Managing  editor  Greg  Jenkins 
also  contributed  to  this  story. 
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Step  back  into  summer  for  a moment, 
and  join  a family  of  wild  cats  for 


Bobcat  Breakfast 


written  by  Marianne  Wallace 
illustrated  byConsie  Powell 
nature  activity  by  Anne  M.  Runyon 


Er  M 

A mother  bobcat  crouches  under  a low 
branch  of  an  Eastern  hemlock.  Her 
stripey,  mottled  fur  blends  in  with  the 
shadows  of  the  forest  as  she  surveys  a lush 
glade  where  cottontail  rabbits  often  come 
to  eat  the  grass.  A rabbit  would  make  a 
nice  meal  for  her  and  her  two 
hungry  kittens. 


Suddenly,  the 
bobcat  freezes.  Her  keen 
eyes  and  excellent  hearing  have 
alerted  her  to  something  moving  close  by  There 
at  the  edge  of  the  grassy  glade,  a cottontail  rabbit  has 
hopped  into  view.  Slowly,  the  bobcat  begins  to  move. 


She  keeps  her  belly  close  to  the  ground  and  quietly  slinks  toward  the  rabbit. 


o 


Her  furred,  padded  feet  don’t  make  a sound. 
She  gets  closer  and  closer  — 
then  she  pounces!  In  moments, 
the  cottontail  is  dead. 


Back  near  her  den  under  a rock 
[edge,  two  bobcat  kittens  wait  and 
play.  The  littermates  are  2 months  old 
and  have  begun  exploring  the 
outside.  One  of  the  spotted  kittens 
stands  on  a fallen  branch  watching 
a beetle.  He  tries  to  be  very  still. 

Only  his  short,  bobbed  tail 
twitches.  Then,  he  jumps, 
front  paws  stretched  out 
and  claws  showing,  just  as 
the  beetle  slips  down  a hole 
and  disappears. 
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From  a rhododendron-  o ®iS?  $mffl 
covered  slope  nearby, 

another  animal  watches.  ' % 

It  is  a coyote,  one  of  the 
few  animals  that  will  hunt 
young  bobcats.  But  the 
coyote  is  wary.  Mother  bobcat  ®1|PS| 
is  probably  close  by  and  will 
protect  her  kittens.  Adult  bobcats  are 
very  strong  and  can  move  so  fast,  they  look 
like  a blur.  Their  sharp  teeth  and  claws  can 
kill  animals  much  larger  than  themselves. 

The  coyote  waits,  deciding  what  to  do.  G 


Wild  animals  almost 
never  hunt  adult  bobcats, 
but  coyotes,  foxes,  owls 
and  adult  male  bobcats 
may  kill  bobcat  kittens. 


mm 


Back  near  the  den,  the  kittens  catch 
a glimpse  of  an  animal  coming 
toward  them  through  the 
bushes.  They  race  under  the 
0 rock  ledge  and  hide.  A 
shadow  darkens  the  den 
ill  opening.  But  it  is  only  their 
mother  bringing  home  the 
rabbit.  The  kittens  purr 
and  bite  at  the  rabbit 
as  they  settle  down  to  eat. 

In  a few  days,  their 
mother  will  begin 
teaching  them 
to  hunt  for 
their  own  food 


f JL  \ ' 1 
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Bobcats  are  the  most  common 
wild  cats  in  North  America. 
They  occur  in  southern  Canada 
and  throughout  the  United 
© States  and  Mexico. 


As  the  day  becomes  warm  and  bright 
the  bobcats  rest.  The  mother  bobcat 
suns  herself  on  top  of  a hollow  log 
while  her  kittens  sleep.  And  the  £v: 
coyote,  who  moved  on  when 
he  saw  the  mother  bobcat  «aS|l| 
come  home,  is  far  away.  ' 
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All  summer  long  the  young  bobcats  grow.  Soon  they  are  as  big  as  housecats, 
half  their  adult  size.  Their  mother  leads  them  from  the  den  each  afternoon 
and  early  morning.  Those  are  the  times  when  rabbits,  cotton  rats  and  other 
prey  animals  come  out  of  hiding  places  and  are  most  active. 

The  youngsters  practice  stalking,  climbing  trees 
and  hiding  among  plants.  The^  learn  about 
all  the  good  places  to  find  prey  in  their 
home  territory.  By  the  time  thtf  first 
leaves  begin  to  turn  red  and  gold, in 
autumn,  they  have  become 
excellent  hunters. 


A bobcat's  name 
describes  the  stubby 
tail  that  looks  like  it 
was  cut  short  or 
“bobbed.'' It  is  also 

O . • 

called  wildcat  or 
bay  lynx,  and  was 
described  as 
"ol'  spitfire,” 
lightning, "and 
'woods  ghost”  by 
early  settlers. 


Finally,  as  snow  begins  to  fall  on 
the  mountains,  the  young  bobcats 
leave  the  den  to  find  territories 
and  dens  of  their  own.  In  a few 
months,  their  mother  will  mate 
again.  And  by  early  spring,  she 
will  give  birth  to  a new  litter 
of  furry,  blind  kittens  that  will 
learn  to  explore  near  the  den 
beneath  the  rock  ledge. 


Read  and  Find  Out 

• Bobcat:  North  America’s  Cat  by  Stephen  R. 
Swinburne,  Boyds  Mills  Press,  2001. 

• Mammals  of  the  Carolinas,  Virginia  and  Maryland 
by  W.  David  Webster,  James  F.  Parnell  and  Walter 
C.  Biggs  Jr.,  UNC  Press,  2004. 

• Mammals  of  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park  by 
Donald  W.  Linzey,  McDonald  & Woodward  Publishing 
Company,  1994. 

• Pouncing  Bobcats  by  Joelle  Riley,  Lerner  Publications,  2002. 

• Small  Wildcats  by  Samantha  Bonar,  Franklin  Watts,  2003. 

• Tracking  and  the  Art  of  Seeing  by  Paul  Rezendes,  Harper- 
Collins,  1999. 


On  the  World  Wide  Web: 

• Wildlife  of  the  Alligator  River  NWR  (eastern  North 
Carolina) : www.carolina.com/redwolf  / animals  /bobcat. asp 


In  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina : 

• “Splendid  Cats”  by  Lawrence  S.  Earley,  April  1994. 

• “Ghosts  of  the  Woods”  by  William  S.  Lea,  March  1985. 


Get  Outside 

Compare  animal  tracks : 

Bobcats  are  so  secretive,  so  good  at  hiding,  that  even  biologists 
who  study  them  may  have  a hard  time  seeing  one  in  the  wild. 

But  you  may  be  able  to  spot  their  tracks  or  footprints  in  mud, 
sand  or  soft  dirt.  Then  you’ll  know  that  bobcats  live  nearby. 
First,  look  at  drawings  or  photographs  of  bobcat  tracks  in  mag- 
azines, books  or  on  the  Internet.  Each  bobcat  track  is  about 
1 Y.i  to  27 2 inches  long  and  about  the  same  width.  They  look 
just  like  the  tracks  made  by  house  cats.  House  cat  tracks  are 
just  a little  bit  smaller,  about  1 to  1 V2  inches  long. 

Many  small  to  medium-sized  dogs  have  tracks  the  same  size 
as  bobcats.  Some  people  take  their  dogs  with  them  on  hikes, 
so  if  you  learn  to  identify  dog  tracks  too,  you  won’t  get  confused. 
Dog  tracks  look  more  oval-shaped  and  dogs’  claws  may  show  in 
their  tracks.  Bobcats’  claws  are  hidden  or  pulled  back  when  they 
walk  (like  those  of  house  cats)  and  their  tracks  look  rounder 
because  no  claws  show. 


Find  out  more  about  Project  WILD  workshops  and  literature  at 
the  Wildlife  Commission’s  Web  site  at  www.ncwildlife.org 
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Create  A Hidden  Kitten  Bobcat  Card 


3)  Fold  card  in  half  again  along  the  short  line 
(bobcat  will  hide  inside  card). 


1)  Cut  out  your  card  along  the  thick  black  lines 
(both  wavy  and  straight). 

k — 2)  Fold  card  in  half 

along  the  long 
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Core  Sound  Celebrates 
Waterfowl  Heritage 


From  humble  beginnings  in  1988,  the 
Core  Sound  Decoy  Festival  has  grown 
into  a nationally  known  celebration  of  water- 
fowl  decoys. 

“1  think  we  had  five  or  seven  people  the 
first  year,”  said  Raymond  Earp,  president 
of  the  Core  Sound  Decoy  Carvers  Guild. 


This  year,  Earp  expects  about  100  exhibit- 
ors to  show  up  for  the  festival  on  Dec.  4-5 
at  Harkers  Island  Elementary  School.  And 
it’s  not  only  North  Carolina  carvers  who 
will  show  and  sell  their  work;  carvers  will 
come  from  up  and  down  the  East  Coast  and 
from  as  far  away  as  Michigan. 


“We  had  no  idea  it  would  ever  get  this 
big,”  Earp  said.  “We  just  keep  adding 
things  of  interest.  This  year  the  N.C.  Decoy 
Association  will  have  a separate  room  to 
show  some  of  its  old  decoys.” 

Among  the  other  attractions  will  be 
an  auction  of  waterfowl  carvings,  both  old 
and  new.  “We ’re  always  looking  for 
old  North  Carolina  birds,”  Earp  said, 

“as  many  as  we  can  get.” 

The  decoy  festival  is  held  in  con- 
junction with  the  Core  Sound  Water- 
fowl  Weekend,  which  begins  one  day 
earlier  and  is  held  at  the  Core  Sound 
Waterfowl  Museum  at  Harkers  Island. 
The  Waterfowl  Weekend  focuses  on  the 
heritage  of  Core  Banks,  which  includes 
not  only  decoy  carving  but  also  boat 
building  and  fishing  traditions.  Among 
the  activities  will  be  storytelling,  tra- 
ditional music  and  instruction  on  how  to 
build  a duck  blind. 

The  Waterfowl  Weekend  and  Decoy 
Festival  annually  attract  8,000  to  10,000 
people.  The  museum  offers  a festival  shuttle 
service  to  and  from  the  elementary  school  to 
assist  with  traffic  on  the  island’s  main  road. 


ON  PATROL 


While  working  fishing,  Wildlife  Officer  Fernard  Flenry 
and  Master  Officer  Brent  Ward  saw  two  anglers  in  a 
new  bass  boat.  Closer  inspection  revealed  that  the  boat  was 
a custom  craft  and  the  two  men  were  professional  fishermen. 
The  officers  went  ahead  with  the  inspection,  and  one  of  the 
men,  a rookie  pro  angler,  checked  out  OK.  The  other  angler, 
a longtime  pro,  said, "Surely  you  don’t  need  to  see  mine,  as 
much  as  I fish.”  The  officers  checked  his  license  anyway  and 
found  that  it  had  expired  four  months  earlier.  The  angler 
was  issued  a citation. 
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Safe  Sporting  Exhibit 
Set  to  Travel 

The  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission takes  safety  seriously, 
and  now  it’s  taking  safety  on  the  road. 

A mobile  hunting  and  boating  safety 
exhibit  has  begun  making  the  rounds 
of  fairs,  festivals,  scout  meetings  and 
school  events.  The  12-foot  trailer 
includes  a BB  target  range  to  help 
teach  the  safe  handling  of  firearms. 

“We’re  asked  dozens  of  times  each 
year  to  put  on  a program  for  various  events 
and  groups,”  said  Wildlife  Enforcement 
Tt.  Danny  Smith,  who  built  the  mobile 
exhibit  in  his  Brunswick  County  back- 
yard shop.  “This  gives  us  the  opportu- 
nity for  a wildlife  officer  to  produce  a 
program  that  generally  would  take  one 
to  two  days  to  set  up.” 

In  addition  to  practicing  on  the  target 
range,  participants  may  view  a variety 
of  hunter  and  boater  safety  videotapes 
and  try  out  several  types  of  personal 
flotation  devices. 

One  of  the  exhibit’s  quieter  displays 
is  also  its  most  personal.  Affixed  to 
three  sides  of  the  trailer  are  copies  of  a 
hunting  license  that  belonged  to  Smith’s 
16 -year-old  nephew,  Justin  Ray  Davis, 
who  died  in  a car  crash  in  2000.  “He 
loved  hunting  more  than  any- 
thing,” Smith  said.  “This  is  sort 
of  my  tribute  to  him.” 

Kevin  Crabtree,  a hunter  safety 
specialist,  helped  Smith  with  the 
exhibit,  which  was  underwritten 
by  Alligator  Adventure,  a nature 
park  in  North  Myrtle  Beach,  S.C. 
Jake  Puglia,  the  park’s  owner 
and  a native  of  Brunswick 
County,  said  the  mobile  exhibit 
is  “something  of  the  sort  I’ve 
always  wanted  to  be  a part  of.” 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  JACKIE  PITTMAN 
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Tests  Show  N.C.  Deer  Free  of 
Chronic  Wasting  Disease 


T: 


he  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  has 
found  no  evidence  in  the  state’s  deer  population 
of  chronic  wasting  disease  (CWD),  a fatal  neurological 
disease  of  deer,  elk  and  related  animals. 

Commission  staff  collected  deer  tissue  samples  from 
across  the  state  during  the  2003-2004  hunting  season. 

Of  1,464  samples  tested  by  the  Southeastern  Cooperative 
Wildlife  Disease  Study  project  at  the  University  of 
Georgia,  no  CWD  showed  up. 

When  the  commission  began  testing  for  CWD  in 
1999,  three  symptomatic  animals  were  identified.  The 
commission  expanded  surveillance  efforts  and  tested 
169  deer  from  2000  through  2002.  Last  year,  the  commis- 
sion initiated  the  statewide  CWD  surveillance  project. 

No  CWD  was  detected  last  season  in  samples  from 
12  southeastern  states,  including  Virginia,  Tennessee, 

Georgia  and  South  Carolina. 

“We’re  going  to  continue  monitoring,  but  it’s  important  for  the  public  to  know  that 
there  are  no  known  cases  of  CWD  in  North  Carolina  or  in  neighboring  states,”  said 
Evin  Stanford,  the  commission’s  deer  biologist.  “Also,  we  don’t  know  of  any  human 
contracting  a CWD-like  disease  from  deer.  But  for  optimal  safety,  we  recommend  that 
people  do  not  consume  deer  brains,  eyeballs,  spinal  cords,  spleens  and  lymph  nodes, 
and  they  should  avoid  eating  meat  from  a deer  that  looks  sick.” 

To  date,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Nebraska,  South  Dakota, 
Wisconsin,  Illinois  and  Saskatchewan  have  found  CWD  in  free-ranging  animals. 

CWD  is  a “wasting”  syndrome  characterized  by  microscopic  empty  spaces  in  the 
brain.  Animals  may  not  show  symptoms  for  five  years  or  more,  but  once  they  do  con- 
tract the  disease,  death  is  certain.  No  treatment  or  cure  exists.  Direct,  animal-to-animal 
contact  is  a means  of  transmission,  but  evidence  also  suggests  that  contaminated  envi- 
ronments present  risks. 

For  more  information  on  behavior  associated  with  CWD,  visit  www.ncwildlife.org. 
To  report  a symptomatic  animal,  contact  the  commission’s  Wildlife  Management 
Division  at  (919)  733-7291. 


JODY  DUGGINS 


N 


orth  Carolina's  coldwater  fish  biologists  have  some  tricks  up  their  sleeves 
when  it  comes  to  producing  trout. 


know 


As  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  works  to  overcome  the  loss  of 
more  than  150,000  fish  in  flooding  caused  by  Hurricane  frances  in  September, 
fishery  supervisor  Mallory  Martin  said  one  method  biologists  could  use  is 
"advancing"the  trout. “These  are  cultured  animals,  like  growing  livestock,” 

Martin  said. "You  raise  them  and  have  a crop.  We  have  stocking  that  occurs  for  eight 
months  throughout  the  year.  We’ve  got  various  sizes  of  fish  coming  off  at  any  one  time.” 

To  advance  the  trout,  Martin  said  commission  staff  simply  feed  the  fish  more  food  to  make  them 
grow  faster. "When  we  lose  a size  class,  we  start  growing  other  fish  in  to  replace  them,”  he  said. 
"We  can  juggle  production  around  and  advance  the  growth  to  make  up  the  shortage.  Next  spring 
or  summer,  we  could  be  stocking  fish  that  we  wouldn’t  have  planned  to  stock  until  next  fall.  The 
overall  goal  to  make  sure  the  impact  to  fishermen  is  minimal." 

The  majority  of  the  trout  stocked  annually  average  10  inches  in  length.  About  four  percent 
exceed  14  inches  up  to  a maximum  of  20  inches. 


Mountain  Hatcheries 
Weather  Hurricanes 


Despite  losing  more  than  150,000 
trout  due  to  flooding  from  Hurri- 
cane Frances  in  September,  biologists  with 
the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
do  not  foresee  much  change  in  the  2005 
stocking  program. 

Coldwater  hatcheries  at  Pisgah,  Table 
Rock,  Marion  and  Armstrong  all  suffered 
damage  and  fish  losses  just  before  the  com- 
mission began  its  stockings  for  October’s 
delayed-harvest  season. 

The  Pisgah  Hatchery  near  Brevard 
in  Transylvania  County  received  large 
amounts  of  sediment  because  of  mudslides 
in  the  area.  The  Table  Rock  Hatchery  near 
Morganton  in  Burke  County  lost  access  to 
a water-supply  reservoir,  which  was  drained 
when  its  dam  sustained  heavy  damage.  A 
dam  spillway  at  the  Marion  Hatchery  in 
McDowell  County  suffered  some  erosion. 
The  Armstrong  Hatchery  near  Spruce  Pine 
also  had  water-intake  problems  from 
Hurricane  Frances,  when  water  flowed 
around  a dam  instead  of  over  it. 

“Ironically,  we  lost 
a lot  of  fish  at  Pisgah 
due  to  lack  of  water 
during  a 15 -inch 
rain,”  said  Carl 
Kittel,  coldwater 
production  coor- 
dinator with  the 
Wildlife  Commission. 

“The  dissolved  oxygen  dropped 

because  of  the  low  water,  and  we 
started  losing  fish.” 

Kittel  said  the  commission  will 
conduct  all  of  its  planned  trout 
stockings  associated  with  the 
delayed  harvest  program. 

“Hurricane  Frances  will  have  some 
kind  of  effect  on  our  trout  program  for  a 
year  or  more,  but  it  won’t  affect  our  stock- 
ing dates,  times  or  locations,  and  it’ll  only 
affect  our  stocking  rates  by  10  percent  at 
the  most,”  Kittel  said. 

Hurricanes  Ivan  and  Jeanne,  which 
caused  flooding  in  western  North  Carolina 
later  in  September,  did  no  additional  damage 
to  the  hatcheries. 
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Hummingbirds 
in  Winter 

If  you’ve  been  dragging  your  feet  about 
taking  in  that  hummingbird  feeder  for 
the  winter,  good  for  you. 

Although  they  are  not  a common  sight, 
hummingbirds  are  widespread  and  can  be 
seen  across  North  Carolina  during  the  winter 
months.  Most  of  these  are  rufous  humming- 
birds, not  the  ruby-throated  birds  that  are  so 
numerous  in  warmer  weather. 

It  was  once  thought  that  maintaining 
feeders  in  the  fall  and  winter  would  deter  the 
ruby-throats  from  migrating,  but  that  is  not 
the  case.  Neither  food  supply  nor  weather 
influences  these  birds' migration.  Hormonal 
changes  caused  by  shorter  days  trigger  the 
ruby-throats  to  migrate,  some  as  early  as 
the  end  of  July. 

There  is  really  nothing  special  you  need  to 
do  for  hummingbirds  in  winter — just  keep  your 
feeder  filled  with  a mixture  of  4 parts  water 
to  1 part  sugar.  Feeders  should  be  cleaned  about 
once  a week.  If  the  night-time  temperature 
drops  below  freezing,  you  might  want  to  bring 
in  the  feeder  until  the  next  morning,  although 
a sugar  and  water  mixture  will  not  freeze 
until  the  temperature  reaches  28  degrees. 

Hummingbirds  begin  to  feed  at  dawn,  so 
the  feeder  should  be  back  in  place  by  then. 
Some  birdwatchers  use  insulated  tape  on 
their  feeders  or  place  a lamp  nearby  at  night 
to  prevent  them  from  freezing. 

If  you  spot  a hummingbird  between  Nov. 
1 and  March  15,  you  may  report  your  sighting 
to  the  N.C.  Museum  of  Natural  Sciences  at 
www.naturalsciences.org/nchummers,  or 
call  hummingbird  researcher  Susan  Campbell 
at  (910)  949-3207. 


Lake  James  State  Park  Expands 


Lake  James  State  Park  will  grow  to  nearly 
six  times  its  current  size  through  a deal 
between  the  state  of  North  Carolina  and 
Crescent  Resources,  LLC. 

Crescent,  a Charlotte  real  estate  develop- 
ment company,  has  agreed  to  sell  the  state 
2,915  acres  in  Burke  County  for  $30.5  mil- 
lion and  will  give  North  Carolina  $12.25  mil- 
lion toward  the  purchase  price. 

The  state  park,  which  opened  in  1987,  was 
one  of  the  smallest  state  parks  at  605  acres 
but  still  attracted  250,000  visitors  each  year. 
Straddling  the  border  of  Burke  and  McDowell 
counties,  Lake  James  is  the  first  lake  along 
the  300-mile  Catawba  River  chain.  The  land 
acquisition  expands  the  park  on  the  lake’s 
north  side  where  the  Linville  River  joins  the 
Catawba  River.  The  tract  includes  sections 
known  locally  as  the  Long  Arm  and  Paddy’s 
Creek  and  adds  nearly  24  miles  of  lake 
frontage  to  the  park. 

Charlie  Peek,  spokesman  for  the  N.C. 
Division  of  Parks  and  Recreation,  said  adding 
land  to  the  park  has  been  high  on  the  state’s 
priority  list.  “We  came  to  a kind  of  conver- 
gence of  situations  where  Crescent  was  willing 
to  sell,  local  support  became  stronger  than 
ever  and  then  the  legislature  came  up  with 
a creative  way  of  financing.  A deal  like  that 
doesn’t  come  along  very  often,”  said  Peek. 
“We  just  couldn’t  pass  it  up.” 

In  the  past  10  years,  money  for  land  acqui- 
sition for  state  parks  has  come  from  the 
Parks  and  Recreation  Trust  Fund,  which  is 


supported  by  the  state’s  tax  on  real  estate 
deed  transfers.  The  portion  of  that  trust 
fund  set  aside  for  land  acquisition  reached 
$7  million  in  2004,  the  highest  amount 
ever,  but  well  below  the  contract  price  for 
the  Lake  James  property. 

Legislation  approved  by  the  2004  N.C. 
General  Assembly  allows  the  state  to  issue 
certificates  of  participation  (a  financing 
instrument  similar  to  bonds)  for  up  to 
$20  million  this  year  for  state  parks  proj- 
ects. The  certificates  would  be  backed  by 
future  revenues  of  the  participating  trust 
funds — Parks  and  Recreation,  Clean 
Water  Management  and  Natural  Heritage. 


Counting  Birds  at  Christmas 


One  of  the  enduring  traditions  of  the  holiday  season 

for  birdwatchers  is  the  National  Audubon  Society’s 
Christmas  Bird  Count.  Last  year  more  than  50,000  people 
took  part  in  nearly  2,000  separate  counts. 

This  year  marks  the  105th  annual  count,  which  was  started 
in  1900  by  ornithologist  Frank  Chapman.  Each  count  is 
conducted  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle  by  a group  of  / 
observers,  with  both  the  species  and  numbers  of  birds 
recorded.  Data  compiled  during  the  count  have  been  used  to  study  the  health  and  status  of 
bird  populations  across  North  America.  Dozens  of  groups  will  hold  counts  throughout  North 
Carolina  between  Dec.  14  and  Jan.  5.  Newcomers  are  welcome  to  join  veteran  birders.  A 
$5  fee  is  requested  of  participants,  but  those  under  18  years  of  age  may  count  for  free.  To 
find  a count  in  your  area,  visit  www.carolinabirdclub.org. 


- 
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COMMISSION  SPOTLIGHT 


Give  a Lifetime  License 

Family  traditions  are  passed  down  from  gen- 
eration to  generation.  This  Christmas,  give 
a child  or  family  member  the  gift  of  a 
Lifetime  Sportsman  License. 

The  Lifetime  Sportsman  License 
builds  family  sporting  traditions  and 
conserves  North  Carolina's  fish  and 
wildlife.  All  proceeds  are  deposited 
into  the  Wildlife  Endowment  Fund, 
which  benefits  conservation  programs 
across  the  state. 

The  license  remains  valid  for  life  in  North 
Carolina,  even  if  the  child  moves  out  of  state. 

To  purchase  a Lifetime  Sportsman  License 
today,  call  1-888-2HUNTFISH  or  visit  www. 
ncwildlife.org. 


New  Guide  to  North 
Carolina  Snakes 


& 


r<? 


As  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission's  CURE 
program  enters  its  fourth  year,  populations  of  quail 
and  songbirds  that  use  early-successional  habitat  appear 
to  be  on  the  rise. 

“Although  it’s  still  relatively  early  to  deter- 
mine trends,  we  observed  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  quail  coveys  during  our  last  fall 
counts  on  the  CURE  cooperatives,”  said 
Ryan  Myers,  commission  biologist  in  charge 
of  surveys  for  the  program.  “We’ve  put  the 
right  habitat  in  place,  so  we  believe  the  birds 
are  responding,  but  it  will  be  several  years  before 
we  can  determine  significant  trend  changes  resulting 
from  our  CURE  improvements.” 

According  to  CURE’S  most  recent  data,  the  program  nc 

has  fulfilled  its  initial  objectives  and  is  striving  to  make  further  progress  before  the 
pilot  phase  ends  in  2006. 

The  commission’s  staff  has  completed  all  habitat  creation  and  enhancement  des- 
ignated for  the  three  private  cooperatives  enrolled  in  the  program  and  continues 
to  focus  on  the  maintenance  of  these  practices  and  their  impact  on  wildlife.  Initiated 
in  2000,  CURE  is  a strategy  to  increase  habitat  and  improve  small-game  and  song- 
bird populations  on  private  land.  Two  of  the  cooperatives — Benthall  Plantation  and 
Rowland  — are  located  in  the  northern  and  southern  Coastal  Plain,  respectively.  The 
third — Turnersburg — is  in  the  western  Piedmont. 

In  addition  to  the  fall  covey  counts,  commission  staff  surveys  for  male  bobwhites 
calling  on  the  cooperatives  in  the  spring.  Myers  compares  these  spring  call  counts  to 
nearby  reference  routes  that  represent  what  is  happening  to  habitat  on  a local  land- 
scape level.  The  early  data  show  that  most  of  the  managed  CURE  areas  seem  to  have 
a greater  number  of  singing  males  than  the  reference  routes. 

Although  there  are  some  positive  numbers  among  the  40  songbird  species  the 
commission  monitors  on  the  cooperatives,  it’s  still  too  early  to  guarantee  which  birds 
are  going  to  respond  to  the  new  habitat. 

“Songbird  population  surveys  are  highly  variable,  from  species  to  species  and  year 
to  year,”  said  Myers.  “We  are  very  cautious  when  drawing  any  conclusions  too  soon 
about  the  impact  of  our  management  on  local  flocks.” 


CURE  Makes  Headway  with 
Quail,  Songbirds 


"A  Guide  to  the  Snakes  of  North  Carolina"  by  Michael  E.  Dorcas,  Davidson  College, 
[ 2004, $8.95. 

Whether  feared  or  revered,  snakes  have  fascinated  humans  since  Adam 
and  Eve.  To  help  the  public  understand  these  often  maligned  and  reviled 
reptiles,  Davidson  College  offers  a new  paperback  book, "A  Guide  to  the 
Snakes  of  North  Carolina.” 

The  42-page  book  features  more  than  150  color  photographs  and 
descriptions  of  the  37  nonvenomous  and  venomous  snakes  found  across 
the  state.  It  identifies  the  important  roles  snakes  play  in  the  state's  eco- 
systems and  provides  information  on  snake  conservation.  The  book  also 
includes  information  on  what  to  do  should  you  be  bitten  by  a snake,  either 
venomous  or  nonvenomous,  and  how  to  identify  different  species  of 
snakes  found  in  our  state. 


Michael  Dorcas,  associate  professor  of  biology  at  Davidson  College  and 
a well-known  herpetologist,  authored  the  book.  Contributors  included 
the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  and  other  state  agencies,  cor- 
porate industries,  academic  institutions  and  land  trusts  interested  in 
amphibian  and  reptile  conservation. 

Proceeds  from  "A  Guide  to  the  Snakes  of  North  Carolina"will  support 
conservation  projects  for  nongame  and  endangered 
wildlife.  To  purchase  using  a major 
credit  card,  visit  the  Wildlife 
Commission’s  N.C.  Wild  Store 
online  at  www.store.yahoo.com/ 
nc-wildlife  /gutosnofnoca.html 
or  call  1-866-945-3746. 
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CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


Fri day-Sun day,  Dec.  2-5 

Explore  the  cultural  heritage  of  Core  Banks, 
including  waterfowling  and  fishing,  at  the 
Core  Sound  Waterfowl  Weekend  on  Harkers 
Island.  Call  (252)728-1500  or  visit 
www.  c ore  sou  nd.com. 

Saturpay-Sunday,  Dec.  4-5 

Welcome  the  winter  population  of  tundra 
swans  to  Lake  Mattamuskeet  at  the  Swan 
Days  Festival  at  Mattamuskeet  National 
Wildlife  Refuge.  Call  1-888-493-3826  or 
visit  www.hydecounty.org  for  details. 


Waterfowl  decoys,  both  old  and  new,  take 
center  stage  in  the  Core  Sound  Decoy 
Festival  on  Harkers  Island.  Activities 
include  an  auction  and  retriever  dem- 
onstrations. Call  (252)  838-8818. 


DU  Will  Manage  Duck 
Stamp  Licensing 


Saturday  Dec.  11 

Enjoy  stories  of  the  woodland  world  in 
winter  with  Suzanne  Simmons  at  the  Schiele 
Museum  in  Gastonia.  Call  (704)  866-6913 
or  visit  www. schielemuseum.org. 

Readers  should  check  with  the  contact  listed 
before  traveling  to  an  event.  Items  for 
listing  should  be  conservation-oriented 
and  should  be  submitted  at 
least  four  months  in  advance  to 
jim.wilson@ncwildlife.org,  or 
call  (919)  733-7123,  Ext.  262. 


CORRECTIONS 

“Mountain  Playground”  (Sept.  2004)  con- 
tained an  editor’s  error  stating  that  a real 
estate  developer  sold  the  state  a 2,200-acre 
tract  in  the  center  of  DuPont  State  Forest.  More 
accurately,  the  state  acquired  the  tract  from  the 
developer  for  $24.5  million  after  condemning 
the  property.  The  Natural  Heritage  Trust  Fund 
and  the  Clean  Water  Management  Trust  Fund 
financed  the  acquisition. 

“Executive  Environmentalism”  (Oct.  2004) 
indicated  that  the  Clean  Water  Managment 
Trust  Fund  was  formed  in  2002.  The  fund 
was  actually  started  in  1996. 


In  a trial  effort,  Ducks  Unlimited  will  manage  the  licensing  of  Federal  Duck 
Stamp  images  to  manufacturers  who  place  the  images  on  consumer  products. 
Under  the  agreement,  DU  will  use  its  expertise  to  expand  and  manage  the  licensing 
program  for  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service’s  Federal  Duck  Stamp  program. 

Licensing  the  Duck  Stamp  image  had  never  been  a high  priority  for  Fish  and 
Wildlife,  and,  in  fact,  cost  the  service  money  last  year.  The  service  approached 
Ducks  Unlimited  about  managing  the  program,  and  DU  agreed  to  take  on  the  job. 

“It’s  basically  costing  $100,000  a year,  and  we ’re  making  about  $40,000  to 
$50,000,”  said  Fish  and  Wildlife  spokesman  Nicholas  Throckmorton.  “DU  thought 
it  could  create  a net  profit  in  two  years  time.” 

Philip  Milburn,  DU’s  director  of  corporate  relations  and  brand  management, 

' said  that  managing  the  product  licensing  was  a better  fit  for  his  organization. 
“Product  licensing  is  not  a core  business  of  Fish  and  Wildlife,  nor  should 
it  be,”  Milburn  said.  “It’s  a little  more  in  line  with  us.  We’d  like  to  give  it  the 
attention  the  Duck  Stamp  deserves.  It’s  kind  of  a test  for  both  of  us.  Financially, 
we  don’t  know  what  the  upside  is.  We ’re  trying  to  identity  the  potential  for 
consumer  and  retail  demand.’ 

Since  1934,  the  Federal  Migratory  Bird  Hunting  and  Conservation  Stamp, 
popularly  known  as  the  Federal  Duck  Stamp,  has  been  sold  to  hunters,  conserva- 
tionists and  stamp  collectors.  In  that  time,  stamp  sales  have  generated  more  than 
$670  million  that  has  been  used  to  acquire  more  than  5.2  million  acres  of  wet- 
lands and  associated  upland  habitat  for  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  system. 

Since  Congress  authorized  the  service  to  license  stamp  images  for  use  on  a 
variety  of  products  in  1984,  dozens  of  licensed  products  ranging  from  embroi- 
dered hats  and  sweatshirts  to  knives,  keychains  and  prints  have  been  produced. 

As  with  DU’s  current  licensing  programs  that  raise  money  for  waterfowl  and 
habitat,  royalties  generated  from  the  sale  of  products  with  the  stamp  images 
will  be  dedicated  to  waterfowl  conservation  efforts.  Although  financial  aspects 
of  the  deal  have  yet  to  be  finalized,  DU  will  retain  100  percent  of  the  revenues 
up  to  a certain  level.  When  that  level  is  reached,  some  of  the  money  will  be 
returned  to  Fish  and  Wildlife. 
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Are  Amphibia 
Poisonous? 


written  by  Jeff  Beane 
illustrated  by  David  Williams 


SIMPLY  PUT,  YES.  Amphibians  have  highly  glandul 
mucous  glands  and  some  other  special  glands,  epiderm 
provide  protection  from  predators.  In  some  amphibian 
are  evenly  distributed;  in  others  they're  concentrated  ii 
as  in  a salamander's  tail  or  a toad's  warts.  The  large,  ra 
on  either  side  of  a toad's  head  have  especially 
high  concentrations. 


American 

toad 


mucous 


poison  gland 


Highly  toxic  amphibians  often  have 
flashy  colors  or  bold  patterns.  The 
beautiful  patterns  of  spotted,  marbled 
and  tiger  salamanders  and  the  bright 
colors  of  newts  warn  predators  of 
their  bad  taste. 


The  type  and  potency  of  toxin  varies  greatly  among 
species.  Some  (newts  and  toads)  rely  heavily  on  skin 
toxins.  Others  (dusky  salamanders  and  leopard  frogs) 
have  tastier  skins  and  depend  more  on  speed,  secrecy 
or  camouflage  for  survival. 


Poisonous  to  predators  doesn’t  mean  ^ 

harmful  to  humans.  Unless  eaten, 
all  North  Carolina  amphibians  are  ^ 

harmless  to  us.  They  don’t  sting  or 
bite  (a  very  few  salamanders  may  bite, 
inflicting  a harmless  nip).  Most  amphi- 
bians may  be  safely  handled,  but  don’t  lick 
newts  or  rub  pickerel  frogs  in  your  eyes! 

Handle  amphibians  only  with  clean,  wet  hands 
(for  their  sake  — their  skins  are  sensitive  and 
must  remain  moist),  and  wash  your  hands  after 
handling  them  (for  your  sake  — the  skin  secretions 
of  some  species  can  cause  facial  irritation). 


marbled 

salamander 


Harassed  by  a predator,  a newt  may  strike  a pose 
called  the  unken  posture,  arching  its  back  to  reveal 
its  bright  belly  coloration  and  elevating  its  highly 
glandular  tail. 


Flip  and  Flap 

written  by  Jim  Dean 


OUR  NATURAL  HERI 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  JACKIE  PITTMAN 

" Did  some 
Anasazi  Indians 
think  their 
buddies  were 
cheating  when 
they  made  duck 
decoys  of 
straw/?” 


Hunters  and  fishermen  tend  to  be  romantics.  That 
is,  the  methods  and  gear  we  choose  reflect  tradi- 
tional notions  of  sport,  often  at  the  expense  of  deadly 
efficiency.  For  example,  1 hunt  quail  and  doves  with 
small-gauge,  classic  double  shotguns,  and  my  favorite 
way  to  catch  bass  is  with  topwater  lures  or  bugs.  My 
gear  is  certainly  not  old  junk,  but  I find  pleasure  in 
time-honored  conventions.  Friends  have  suggested 
that  I am  simply  slow  to  pick  up  on  modern 

improvements  (arguably  a valid  point, 
considering  that  I have  only 
recently  become  acquainted 
\Afili0C?  with  microwave  ovens,  cell 
’’’’'llvN  phones  and  computers). 

One  of  the  attractions 
of  waterfowl  hunting  is 
that  it  seems  to  have  per- 
sisted virtually  devoid 
of  innovation  since  the 
19th  century.  The  epit- 
ome of  the  duck  hunter’s 
exquisite  madness  is  to  be 
in  a blind  just  as  the  ducks 
arrive  in  a spitting  snow 
squall  ahead  of  the  most  horrendous  Arctic  weather 
front  of  the  year.  We  prefer  to  freeze  our  butts  off  in 
the  grand  tradition  of  our  forefathers,  thank  you  very 
much.  I have  this  vision  of  my  brother  John  stuck 
knee-deep  in  a frozen  marsh,  his  beard  a hairy  Popsicle, 
trying  to  drag  75  pounds  of  decoys  and  gear  against  a 
50-mph  gale  to  a rime-coated  blind  with  4-foot  waves 
crashing  over  it.  He  was  nearly  delirious  with  joy. 

In  the  1980s  my  son  Scott  and  1 carved  a set  of 
handsome  wooden  decoys  to  use  at  Lake  Mattamuskeet 
on  our  annual  hunts  each  year  before  Christmas.  For 
the  next  15  years,  he  and  John  and  1 hauled  those 
heavy  blocks  to  blinds  because  that’s  what  tradition- 
alists do.  But  waterfowling  has,  indeed,  been  changing. 

With  the  ban  on  lead  shot  and  the  advent  of  nontoxic 
steel,  we  sadly  retired  our  beloved  old  shotguns  (it  was, 
after  all,  for  a good  cause).  Gradually,  our  wool  clothing 
was  replaced  with  camouflaged  synthetics.  Patched, 
leaky  rubber  hip  boots  gave  way  to  tough,  insulated 
waders.  We  consigned  our  wooden  decoys  to  the  mantel 
and  bought  four  dozen  lightweight  plastic  decoys. 

We  still  got  wet,  we  still  froze,  still  drank  spigot 
coffee,  still  concluded  each  hunt  with  raw  oysters 
washed  down  with  single  malt,  and  still  rendered  our 
rental  cabin  uninhabitable  each  evening  with  12-inch 
cigars.  Tile  was  good. 


Then,  several  years  ago,  we  had  a major  epiphany. 
We  had  drawn  a good  blind  at  Mattamuskeet  and  had 
a fetching  layout  of  decoys  in  the  water  before  shoot- 
ing time.  A brisk  northeast  zephyr  was  shaking  the 
blind,  and  1 was  washing  down  the  first  Vienna  sau- 
sage of  the  day  with  tepid  coffee  when  a flock  of 
widgeon  sailed  in.  Black  ducks  and  pintails  also 
came  to  our  set,  and  other  passing  birds  were  clearly 
interested.  Our  chances  looked  good. 

But  as  the  sky  brightened,  the  birds  stopped  com- 
ing to  us.  Instead,  they  made  beelines  to  other  blinds, 
and  the  reason  was  soon  evident.  The  telltale  flicker 
of  wings  in  front  of  each  of  those  three  blinds  revealed 
the  presence,  among  the  static  decoys,  of  a battery- 
powered  decoy  — one  of  the  Mojo-  or  Robo-type 
ducks  with  wings  that  twirl  enticingly.  Doubts  about 
their  effectiveness  evaporated.  Even  notoriously  poor 
blinds  had  good  shooting  all  morning. 

For  a couple  of  years,  we  debated  our  options.  Given 
a choice,  we’d  have  preferred  to  see  everyone  hunting 
with  static  decoys,  but  whether  you  consider  motorized 
decoys  unsporting  or  not,  their  use  is  regulated  in 
only  six  states,  and  a nationwide  ban  seems  unlikely. 

Indeed,  some  make  the  case  that  the  evolution 
of  gear  and  tactics  is  an  inevitable  part  of  any  sport. 
Did  some  Anasazi  Indians  think  their  buddies  were 
cheating  when  they  made  duck  decoys  of  straw 
2,000  years  ago?  What  about  decoys  rigged  to  jiggle 
in  the  water  when  a string  is  pulled,  or  flagging  (the 
highly  effective  tactic  of  waving  a black  flag  on  a 
stick)?  Surely  it  makes  sense  to  ban  some  things — 
lead  shot  or  the  punt  guns  used  by  market  hunters — 
but  the  case  is  less  compelling  against  fake  plastic 
corn,  sink  boxes  or  magnum  autoloading  shotguns. 

The  test  seems  to  be  whether  it’s  possible  and  prac- 
tical to  evolve  regulations  and  bag  limits  that  continue 
to  protect  and  enhance  wildlife  populations  even  as 
various  innovations  impact  the  sport.  For  example, 
when  those  deadly  soft-plastic  bass  lures  first  appeared, 
some  considered  them  a serious  threat  to  largemouth 
bass.  However,  we  adopted  regulations — well,  eventually 
anyway — that  protected  bass  populations,  and  nowa- 
days bass  fishing  is  better  and  more  popular  than  ever. 

Even  so,  it  was  with  hesitation  that  my  family 
bought  a battery-powered  decoy  and  used  it  last  sea- 
son. John  also  hunted  Core  Banks  with  his  old  buddy 
Tommy  Jones  using  two  motorized  decoys  — they 
called  them  Mister  Flip  and  Mister  Flap. 

So  far,  the  biggest  change  we’ve  seen  is  that  we’re 
getting  more  chances  to  miss  our  shots. 
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Sportsmanship  is  consideration A true  conservationist 

is  a sportsman  even  though  he  never  carries  a gun." 

— A.C.  Newson,"A  Sportsman's  Code,” 
North  Carolina  Wildlife  Conservation,  November  1941 
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•4  YOUNG  DUCK  HUNTERS 

On  Youth  Waterfowl  Hunt  day, 
young  hunters  absorb  the  know- 
ledge of  their  elders  — of  hunt- 
ing  dogs  and  decoying,  of  habitat 
and  animal  behavior  and  ulti- 
mately, of  good  sportsmanship. 

BIRDS  ASTRAY 

Obsession  turns  into  confession 
when  a birdstruck  entomologist 
recounts  his  quest  to  see  a snowy 
owl  in  the  wild. 

REEL  IN  THE  NEW  YEAR 

If  history  repeats  itself,  lucky 
anglers  will  add  striped  bass 
to  their  New  Year’s  Day  menu. 
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find  us  on  the  web  at  ncwildlife.org 


Lithography  by  PBM  Graphics  Inc. 
Research  Triangle  Park,  North  Carolina 





